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London,  By  G.  McCall  Tlieal,  LL.D.,  Colonial  Historio- 
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AMIDST  the  turmoil  of  a  foreign  and  civil  war,  the  veteran 
historiographer  of  our  distressful  colony  ha$  been  at 
work  among  the  London  archives,  preparing  the  authentic  texts 
of  volume  upon  volume  of  the  records  of  old  colonial  history. 
We  are  reluctant  to  appear  ungrateful  for  the  prmligiuus 
industry  to  which  we  owe  the  mass  o(  information  that  is  now 
before  us.  To  transcribe,  collate,  and  edit,  with  many  needful 
translations^  and  finally  to  epitomise  and  indes,  single-handed, 
nine  volumes,  containing  nearly  five  thousand  pages,  of  State 
Paper  texts,  within  the  space  of  thirty  months,  is  a  remarkable 
feat.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  the  results  of  this 
magnificent  undertaking  ivere  not  available  before  the  publica- 
tion of  the  last  edition  of  Dr.  Theal's  great  work,  in  which 
certain  English  writers  and  our  Continental  crities  generally  are 
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able  to  find  a  jo»tificatioo  of  their  undisguised  sympathy  with 
the  cause  nf  the  Dutch  settlers  in  South  Africa. 

We  are  ready  to  admit  that  the  political  influence  of  the 
historian  is  not  a  circurastance  for  which  he  can  be  held 
personally  accountable.  Dr,  Theal's  historical  method,  bis 
abundant  references  to  original  documents,  bis  repudiation  of 
the  personal  opinions  of  earlier  writers:,  and  the  judicial  gravity 
of  bis  literarr  style,  have  naturally  made  bis  *  History^  the  6rst 
authuriiy  upon  all  questions  relating  to  the  early  polity  of  the 
English  and  Dutch  settlements  In  South  Africa.  If  the  con- 
clusions which  must  be  drawn  from  the  historian's  impartial 
narrative  are  favourable  or  unfavourable  to  tfae  contentions  of 
one  side  or  the  other  in  the  latest  struggle  for  Imperial 
supremacy,  that,  it  may  be  argued,  is  no  concern  of  his.  We 
may  grant  the  argument,  but  we  must  add  the  stipulation  that 
this  presumption  of  the  completeness,  the  accuracy,  and  the 
impartiality?  of  the  historian's  work  shall  be  well  founded. 

It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  at  the  time  when  the  first 
edition  of  Dr.  Tbeal's  '  History  '  appeared,  the  documentary 
materials  from  which  it  was  derived  were  not  the  only  sources 
available;  and^  more  than  this,  that  however  admirable  and 
unique  their  position  amongst  colonial  archives,  they  did  not 
even  constitute  the  most  complete  or  authentic  collection,  bX 
least  for  the  earlier  history  of  the  British  occupation.  It  would, 
perhaps,  l:>e  scarcely  fair  to  ask  why  Dr.  Theal  did  not  from 
the  first  make  use  of  the  evidence  of  these  London  archives 
side  by  side  with  the  muniments  at  Cape  Town  ;  but  it  is 
clearly  necessary  to  distinguish  between  the  authority  of  Dr. 
Theal's  work  and  that  of  the  actual  records,  which  be  appa- 
rently failed  to  exhaust  for  the  purpose  of  that  work.  To 
quote  Dr.  Theal's  'History'  is  one  thing;  to  cite  the  authority 
of  the  records,  upon  which  it  is  generally  supposed  to  be 
based,  is  possibly  another  matter  altogether. 

Dr.  Theal  has  had  an  opportunity  of  expressing  his  opinion 
upon  the  evidence  of  these  London  records,  of  which  he  has  not 
availed  himself.  In  the  last  published  volume  of  his  edition 
of  the  *  Records '  there  appears  what  is  described  by  the  editor  as 
a  '  Diijest  of  all  the  documents  in  the  Public  Record  Office, 
London,  and  in  the  archives  of  the  Cape  Colony,  from  1795 
to  1806.*  Strange  to  say,  the  reader  will  not  find  a  *  digest ' 
of  any  documents  at  all.  Tit,  Theal's  'digest'  is  in  fact 
nothing  more  than  a  historical  introduction  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  pages,  which  not  only  does  not  refer  to  the 
documents  specifically,  but  probably  does  not  take  notice  of 
more  than  a  tenth  part  of  the  actual  contents  of  these  archives, 
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We  shall  by  and  bj  hare  occasion  to  note  some  sErikin^ 
exampW  of  omiation^  which  render  the  *  Digeat'  nearly  value- 
less to  the  historical  student.  We  can  only  conjecture  that  the 
editor's  original  intentloQ  was  to  expand  the  Tables  of  Contents 
which  he  has  prefixed  to  these  volumes  of  London  *  Records'  by 
incnrporatin|r  with  them  a  catalog^ue  of  the  principal  documetlts 
to  be  found  at  Cape  Town.  We  venture  to  wish,  for  more  than 
one  reason,  that  this  c^jurse  had  been  adopteil.  For  one  things 
we  should  have  bf^en  spared  the  uncomfortable  impression  that 
this  epitome  of  the  *  Records  '  is  little  more  than  a  *  digest '  of 
Dr,  Theal's  own  '  History,'  without  any  correction  or  modifica- 
tion of  facts  or  statements  wbicb,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  are 
not  wholly  warranted  by  these  authentic  documents.  In  aloioit 
every  paragraph  we  arc  able  to  recog;nise  the  actual  words  of 
the  *  History,'  and  everywhere  the  conclusions  of  the  *  History ' 
have  been  closely  followed,  without  any  indtcatjon  whatever 
that  the  purt^Iy  personal  opinions  expressed  in  that  '  History  * 
are  intended  to  reproduce  the  evidence  of  the  Colonial  records 
preserved  at  Cape  Town. 

We  must  further  remark  that,  while  an  editor  is  entitled  to 
found  upon  the  records  any  opinion  which  seems  to  him 
legitimate.,  and  to  express  that  opinion  in  any  form  that  is 
consistent  with  literary  propriety,  he  is  not  entitled  to  read  into 
the  text  of  historical  documents  conclusions  which  are  not 
foond  in  the  originals  and  which  do  not  appear  to  be  justtfiFid 
by  the  context.  As  an  instance  in  point  we  may  take  the  entry 
in  Dr.  Theal's  Index,^  under  the  heading  *  Conquest  of  the  Cape 
Colony  by  Great  Britain  in  1795,'  which  refers  to  the  Stadt- 
faolder's  letter  requiring*  the  Dutch  Governor  to  place  himself 
under  the  orders  of  the  English  commanders.  Of  this  letter 
we  read  that  it  '  makes  tittle  impression,  owing  to  its  having 
been  written  in  Enpland*;  but  no  such  stateme^nt  will  be 
found  in  the  text,  although  it  will  be  found  in  Dr.  Theal's 
*  History  of  South  Africa.* 

Now  the  use  of  an  index,  we  submit,  is  to  point  to  actual 
statements  in  the  text,  and  therefore  an  imaginary  statement 
interpolated  in  an  index-entry  really  amounts  to  tampering 
with  the  text.  Moreover,  further  examination  of  the  *  Records  ' 
shows  us  that  the  letter  in  question  was  received  with  'the 
greatest  unconcern '  by  the  Dutch  Governor — -just  as  he 
received  every  other  communication  of  the  English  commander, 
*with  uncommon  sang-froid,^ 

Unfortunately  this  uncharitable  insinuation  is  not  a  solitary 
instance  of  Dr.  ThealV  unfair  interpretation  of  the  actual 
records.     Elsewhere  he  has  found  space  for  a  long  and  minute 
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description  of  the  naval  mutiny  at  the  Cape^which  inevi- 
tably followed  the  outbreak  at  the  Nore  in  1797^  and  had  no 
sort  of  Influence  upon  colonial  history — in  order  to  draw  a 
grotesque  comparison,  in  the  manner  of  Dr,  Leyds,  between 
the  treatment  of  British  sailors  by  their  officers  and  that  of  the 
Hottentot  servants  by  their  Boer  emplojers.  When  we  find 
page  after  page  filled  with  the  irrelevant  details  of  this  mutiny, 
intioduced  for  no  other  apparent  reason  than  to  damage  the 
British  case,  we  may  fairly  nsk  why,  if  the  Admiralty  records 
are  to  be  pressed  into  the  service  of  colonial  history,  the  War 
OflSce  despatches  of  the  same  period  should  have  been  wholly 
neglected.  Amongst  the  latter  there  may  be  found  several 
remarkable  papers  relative  to  the  proposed  expedition  from 
the  Cape,  in  this  same  year,  1797,  against  the  Spanish 
possessions  In  South  America,  including  the  secret  instructions 
of  the  Ministry  to  General  Craik,  the  acting  Governor.  The 
incident  is  one  of  no  small  historical  interest,  in  connexion 
with  the  failure  of  the  later  expedition  of  1806-7,  and  has  a 
great  deal  more  to  do  with  South  African  history  than  the 
naval  mucin)'.  Yet  Dr.  Theal,  intent  upon  the  disparagement 
of  the  British  reffime  In  connexion  with  the  mutiny,  has  entirely 
neglected  these  important  despatches,  which,  as  the  Govern- 
ment Historiographer,  he  might  have  been  expected  to 
notice  and  describe.  If  Dr.  Theal  was  not  prepared  to 
modify  the  views  expressed  in  his  •  History  '  in  consideration 
of  the  evidence  of  tbese  London  records,  wc  cannot  help  wishing 
that,  instead  of  reproducing  those  views  in  a  more  aggressive 
shape  in  the  introduction  to  his  ofBcial  edition  of  those  records, 
be  had  been  content  with  making  his  discoveries  as  complete 
as  possible^  We  cnn  scarcely  believe  that  the  interests  of 
historical  truth  are  likely  to  be  advanced  by  the  omission  of 
material  facts  or  by  spiteful  suggestions  of  unworthy  motives, 
even  at  the  expense,  in  the  cause  of  impartial! ty,  of  the 
historian's  own  countrymen. 

But  if  such  methods  of  dealing  with  documents  are  calculated 
to  shake  our  confidence  in  Dr.  Theal's  statements^  an  examina- 
tion of  his  consistency  will  not  induce  us  to  place  much  trust 
in  bis  historical  judgment.  Few  of  those  who  have  been 
content  to  base  their  historical  and  political  conclusions  upon 
the  uncompromising  statements  which  abound  in  Dr.  Tbeal's 
*  History  of  South  Africa'  are  likely  to  be  aware  that  in 
the  first  draft  of  that  'History,'  published  before  the  out- 
break of  the  political  disturbances  which  have  divided  the 
Cape  Colony  into  two  hostile  camps,  the  same  author  ex- 
pressed  diametrically   opposite  opinions   upon  almott   all   the 
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rexed  questions  of  South  African  history.  Such,  however,  Is 
the  case.  In  his  *  Compendium  of  the  History  and  Geography 
of  South  Africa,*  of  which  a  new  and  revised  edition  was 
published  in  1878,  Dr.  Tbeal  goes  far  bejond  the  stoutest 
modern  apologist  of  the  BritUh  cas«,  and  surpasses  in  the 
severity  of  his  censure  the  sternest  critic  of  the  Dutch  regime  in 
South  Africa,  Even  the  apostasy  of  Mr.  Cronwrig^ht  Schreiner 
is  not  more  startling  than  that  of  Dr.  Theal.  We  do  not  wish 
to  seek,  and  still  less  to  suggest,  a  reason  for  Dr.  Theal's 
conversion  to  the  Afrikander  cause^  but  we  maj  at  least 
insist  that  the  opinions  of  a  historian,  who  is  able  to  read  the 
bulk  of  the  evidence  before  him  in  two  wholly  different  ways 
within  the  space  of  a  few  years,  should  be  accepted  with  some 
reserve.  In  the  preface  to  the  first  edition  of  his  '  Compendium  ' 
Dr.  Theal  assures  us  that  '  free  use  has  been  made  of  any  and 
every  source  of  information  that  could  be  considered  authentic' 
It  is  true  that  since  1878  he  has  engaged  in  further  researches 
and  that  he  has  pointed  out  this  fact  in  a  note  upon  the 
*  Compeadium '  which  appears  in  the  bibliography  appended 
to  the  '  History  of  South  Africa.'  But,  as  we  propose  to 
show  in  the  present  article,  the  evidence  of  the  colonial  records 
and  that  of  the  still  more  authentic  collection  in  the  London 
archives  do  not  by  any  means  justify  the  author's  altered 
conception  of  the  history  of  South  Africa.  What,  then,  is  the 
reason,  we  may  fairly  ask,  for  so  astonishing  a  change  of  view? 
The  process  of  confronting  Dr.  Theal  with  his  earlier  self,  and 
with  his  own  original  authorities,  at  several  momentous  epochs 
of  South  African  history,  is  one  earnestly  to  be  recommended 
to  the  careful  attention  of  those  upon  whom  will  rest  in  future 
the  responsibility  for  the  implicit  acceptance  of  these  fallacious 
conclusions.  The  modern  school  of  writers  upon  South  African 
history  may  be  said  to  have  been  founded  and  maintained  by 
Dr.  Theal.  It  is  interesting  to  trace  the  Influence  of  his  later 
writings,  not  only  in  the  innumerable  contributions  to  periodical 
literature  which  have  recently  appeared  in  our  own  country  and 
abroad,  but  also  in  several  works  of  a  more  important  character. 
One  of  the  best-known  of  these  is  the  official  '  History  of  the 
South  African  Republic,'  recently  compiled  by  Mr.  Van  Oordt. 
This  writer  follows  Dr,  Theal's  conclusions  without  the 
slightest  attempt  at  original  investigation.  He  di0'ers  only 
from  his  author  in  the  choice  of  a  style  more  suitable  to  the 
taste  of  the  ignorant  and  prejudiced  audience  to  whom  his  book 
is  addressed.  A  work  on  the  same  lines  has  been  published 
still  more  recently  in  this  country  by  Mr,  Reginald  Statham, 
with  the  title  of '  Paul  Kruger  and  his  Times,'  in  the  preface 
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ta  wliicfa  the  aaAsr  *  ^MMt  t.nlifiiTlj  ackMVvle^ges  Us  iaiiebted- 
ttcm  to  Dr.  G.  M.  Tbcal;  wbo  has  kudlj  Mpjiied  ifae  kej  Co 

AMckD  RepoMic.' 

ITe  shall  pfcaentlj  havie  ^xaaatm  io  taike  a  gjancx  into  t^e 
■ttm-tkonae  cit  liiMon£u  fadt  vbhm  Or.  Tbcu  bmb  tzmMm  uuco 
for  t^  special  i  <>— wjUliw  of  wiiiieu  ^i>  Sfr.  Stethii  and 
Mr.  Reitz,  wbo^  in  hit  "^  Ceantrf-  of  Wmag^  faraiihri,  *idi  th« 
earnest  assistanor  of  l^lr.  Stead,  the  Boat  meat  aad  fiagraiit 
example  of  the  naiDtelli^est  and  partial  cxtatkn  of  historical 
records  to  saic  the  pazpsMs  «f  polttical  w^pltataum. 

As  we  ifaoddhsvccxpceied,*  ea^pamivcfyiaalQ  proportion 
of  die  yolwiiioot  lexis  nt  ife  colonial  lecaids  prepared  hj 
Dr.  Tbeal  are  Iband  to  bear  diieetl  j  «poB  the  palitiesi  pmUenis 
vhi«ti  interest  ns  to-daj.  Trade  reciif%  ofioal  jdctmiodont, 
and  the  still  more  tririal  scraps  of  news  which  Govenuneat 
Hoose  sc«ms  in  all  tim^  to  have  thought  ■eBOBBij  to  traiunut 
to  Whitehall,  occupji  manj  hmihed  pi^o  of  thn  cnllectio«u 
Ben^a  this  rootiAe  bosiiMss,  howen^  we  fiad  a  good  deal  of 
inaCiMStTe  and  sngigrstire  material  io  tbe  Goveraoei^  despntthia 
aad  their  cadossres...  In  the  first  place^  we  can  nscrrtiiii  witb 
•bsoloie  precision  tbe  chaiacserof  Ekiiish  '^<4wii»l  policj  during 
the  whole  period  of  the  ancceaaire  conqDeats  and  the  final 
occapation  of  the  Dntch  aettletnL  Scctoodlj.  we  can  i  iliniali 
the  corresponding  sentiments  of  the  aettkn  tawaids  their  new 
protectors,  and  we  can  trace  the  Iocs]  giwih  «f  their  nnboaal 
disa^ctioa.  Thinilj,  we  nur  find 
rdatii^  to  tbe  earlieu  phases  of  tbe  natira 

The  records  printed  in  the  first  volvnw  of  this  collection 
cover  tbe  period  of  tbe  Briti^  preparsnons  for  the  nccnpntion 
«f  tbe  Cape  in  the  rear  1 795.  These  records  are  br  no  a^mn 
^xbaustive ;  bat  Dr.  Tbeal  bis  viren  the  fests  nf  the  moat 
importaot  docnments  which  relate  to  the  n^adntians  an  this 
aabfect  between  tbe  States-General  and  the  F^jlhh  Gavounent 
from  1793  to  17H5. 

A||«ad J  the  allegiance  of  tbe  Dntcfa  i  iiliwiili  to  l^cir  macher 
GoaDtfjr  kiMl  begun  to  sit  li|;bt]<r  oo  their  conscicnGea.  ImT 
diatdy  after  h^  arriral  at  the  Cape,  tbe  English  fioniniawkr 
reporMd  that  ^  bj  I'sr  the  most  numeiutis  psrtr  *  asoagtt  Ae 
iahnhitanu  was  *  decidedlr  adverse  to  their  present  govenunenl, 
and,  as  it  shonM  seem,  as  little  attoched  to  the  molhcF-cowitrT/ 
and  that  these  *■  Boots '  have  *  adopted  the  chimerical  kdca  aif 
rttsriag  hr  themselre*  as  aa  iadepeadeat  State.'  NaMinHf 
cUs  psKj  was  attached  to  tbe  Frmcb  interest ;  bat  with  tbe 
of  the  KagJMh  on  tbe  scene  it  was  content  to  ai 
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the  course  of  events,  while  the  merchants  and  officials  of  the 
Dutch  E<ist  India  Company  were  naturally  anxious  to  maintain 
at  least  a  nominal  ajlegiance  to  liie  House  of  Orange,  upon 
which  their  own  power  and  privileges  depended. 

It  was  s(H>a  apparent  that  the  English  had  no  intention  of 
subverting  their  liherlies,  of  seizing  their  property,  or  of  trans- 
porting them  as  convict*  to  New  Holland.  On  the  contrary, 
the  settlers  found  themselves,  for  the  hrst  time,  assured  of 
absolute  protection,  of  equal  justice  (so  far  as  it  could  be 
obtained  under  their  own  laws),  of  religious  toleration,  and  of 
free  trade,  in  place  of  the  miag^overoinent  of  the  corrupt 
oligarchy  which  was  fast  completing  the  ruin  of  the  country. 

We  do  Dot  propose  to  discuss  the  legality  or  justice  of  the 
British  occupation  of  the  Dutch  Cape  Colony  in  the  year  1 7115. 
Such  an  occupation,  even  if  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  conquest, 
was  fully  justified  by  tbe  relations  which  had  been  established 
between  France  and  Holland.  Dr.  Theal  sneers  at  this  view  ; 
but  he  reserves  the  full  weight  of  his  displeasure  for  those 
who  venture  to  believe  *that  the  Dutch  people  of  South 
Africa  were  so  impressed  by  the  benefits  they  had  receivc^d  as 
to  be  tnure  than  willing  to  abandon  their  connexion  with  the 
Netherlands  and  become  British  subjects.'  * 

By  way  of  controverting  this  monstrous  proposition,  Dr. 
Theal  has  summarised  the  results  of  British  rule  in  South 
Africa  during  the  first  j^eriod  of  occupation  in  a  characteristic 
passage : — 

*In  the  colony  itself  the  eflbct  of  the  Englitih  ndtuiinatrfttion 
was  almost  itaperoepttble.  ,  .  .  Tn  produce  un  elfiict  thoro  luuet 
be  a  caue«r  Setting  aside  the  few  mdividuala  within  the  offiaial 
circle,  wliftt  cauee  had  the  South  Alrioau  ooloiuBtja  in  1803  for 
attaehmetit  to  Gre^it  Bfttain '?  They  hod  not  gained  uudcr  her  rule 
ill  freedom  of  epf>ech,  in  freedom  of  tnuvement,  or  to  ntij  great 
extent  lii  freedom  of  trade.  ...  With  a  very  largo  ptirt  of  the 
cotintry  lying  waste  from  the  (leyaetatioiiB  of  bsrbariaa  intruilere  .  .  . 
no  one  no  aid  «ay  in  truth  that  thoy  had  gained  ia  protection.  .  .  .  .\ 
fio^alled  senate  .  .  .  was  a  gain,  bat  its  power  was  ©itremi'ly 
limited.  That,  tbe  reform  in  the  method  of  paying  civil  B«rvauta, 
relief  from  the  irritating  auction  tat, ,  .  .  and  the  abolition  of  a  fuw 
monopolies  .  .  .  sorely  did  nut  fortu  sttffioi^nt  cause  to  turn  the 
affections  of  the  people  from  their  own  mother-eouutry  to  aiiotUer 
land  where  eympathy  with  them  was  entirely  wantiug.'  ('  Digest,' 
pp.  100-1.) 

We   have   quoted    Dr.    Theal's    iuminary    of    the   negative 
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tetutu  of  Engliih  rule  at  lome  length,  because  it  forms  a  fair 
njnple  of  the  editor's  tnetbod  of  interpreting  historical  texts. 
Tbeic  do  not  admit  of  a  sentimental  interpretation  :  thej?  are 
merely  tbe  medium  of  recorded  facts,  hard  and  drj,  aud 
poatiblj  for  that  reason  unpalatable.  Let  us  see  what  these 
*  Records '  tell  us  with  regard  to  the  state  of  tbe  Dutch  settlers 
under  tbe  beneficent  rule  of  *  their  own  mother-country/ 

*  IJy  fur  tho  greater  part  of  the  farmers  and  of  the  iuhabitatits  of 
the  Town  are  baakrupts,  the  rest  have  their  property  under 
leaadster,  and  erery  indiTtdnol  looks  forward  to  impending  miiL' 
(*  Bwwrdfl,'  i,  1700 

*  Aotfl  of  viuleuoe  and  injustice  pass  erery  day  nonotioed,  and  the 
grtratiwt  crimes  nr»  committed  with  impunity.'     (Ibid.,  i,  170.) 

*  LawH  fntirulMl  and  framed  on  justice,  and  promulgated  as  soon  as 
{(OHMi  blu,  urtj  wlint  thoy  stand  in  need  of.'     (Ibid.,  I,  179.) 

*  Tho  iiihiibiluiita  would  rather  never  have  meddled  with  aaiy  dis- 
Inrlmruw!  if  llio  tiiioa  wore  not  become  intokrablD,  and  if  wo  had  been 
ahlii  ill  HiifFur  our  ootintry,  which  we  love  as  oorscWcs,  to  be  r^noed 
Ui  ii  Mtivtu  of  [Kiret'ty,  hunger,  and  of  wretched  widows  and  oi^bans^ 
aud  tti  1k)0uu](]  tliu  prey  to  the  barbarous  heathens.'     (Ibid.,  i,  208.) 

'It    (»   a  cortain  truth  that  very  many  of  the  inliabitants  wear 

nothing  Imt  «hi  op-«kiup,  as  drc'ssod  by  the  Hottootote.     This  alone 

irmy  Miilllmi  tu  give  on  idcu  of  the  state  in  which  thoy  most  be.' 
(IMrL,  i,  mi.) 

In  slrikiug  contrast  to  the  condition  of  things  pictured  in 
thit  HJHivit  (extracts  appears  tbe  treatment  which  tbe  colonist* 
pxprricticcd  nt  tbo  hands  of  the  nation  whose  'sympathy  with 
thrill  WHS  «fiiiH!ly  wanting.*  For  evidence  of  this  treatment  it 
is   rn4Mif(ti    tu    |>(>int    to    the    admissions    which    the    editor  is 

f<iMi«riaaitu|    t tiktT    in    other   parts  of  his   Introduction^  in 

sukIi  \«tiu»  as  tlt(!«(T:^ 

*  '['Im  wholii  \A\\m  of  the  iustruotione  was  favourable  to  the  colonists, 
Nfid  liiiliititttMl  II  HlH»rftl  and  benevolent  disposition  towards  them. 
<)p)rrimHivo  inuhupnIiitH  were  not  to  be  permitted,  all  land-rents 
m  arrtmr  ni  i\w  tbUn  tif  the  oontjaest  were  tetoitted,  liberty  of 
<««lisi»l4i»imt  II (id  tlin  Inn*  mnviso  of  public  worship  by  all  persons,  of 
wliiil.i.*(.i  (tNtiiil,  w(.po  alluwrnl,  ttirtuTQ  on  trial  and  barbarous  modes 
'if  •<t<«Mtt(i.fi  wiuii  aUiliHhod,  loid  the  stricteet  justice  in  eveiry  case 
WHM  ill  I  HI  itiihiri'ftd.*     \'  l>igi>Bt,'  p,  '24.) 

Nm  Miiiti  U  ln»  •up|HwtHl  that  this  single  extract  contains  the 

Whult*  id   th»  isllitM  V  ndtntMiivn*  of  the  benefits  conferred  upon 

jbn  M.liMiy    iluiiiiit   thr   first    ICngUsh   iKcupatioa.     He  admits 

n   MoiM    ..1   Hiiii.li  rub.  what  il  would  have  been  impossible 

ro  *I».M|,  II  hi  I   th,„»,  m  though  fearful   to  offend  the  open   and 
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t    enemies    of    that    rule,"  he    hastent    to    add    that    theM 
admusioni  really  amount  to  nothing'  at  all. 

We  do  not  doubt  that  Dr.  Theal  framed  hii  indictment  of 
British  policy  with  a  strong  conviction  of  the  justice  and 
propriety  of  bit  remarks.  We  fail,  however,  to  understand 
Ivhy^  upon  practically  the  same  evidence,  he  should  have 
arrived  at  an  entirely  opposite  conclusion  in  the  follow^ing 
passage  written  a  few  years  previously. 

j  'The  tj&tivee  bad  well-aigh  disappeared,  and  the  whites  in  the 
liiterior  were  retrograding  towards  barbarism.  A.  few  slavoB  and 
( a  score  of  Huttent<jta  wtste  tbo  oidy  accosflions  io  ChriBtiaiiity. 
'  Industry  waa  disconraged  and  oducfttioii  noglectod.  Evil  habits, 
I  which  were  hardly  erfldieat*xl  in  the  uoxt  gcnoration,  had  boon 
.formed*  .  .  .  Thus  nothing  eould  have  been  more  beneficial  to 
iStiuth  Africa  at  the  time  than  it«  falling  nniler  the  power  of  the 
|£ngliah.'     (•Compendium,' p-  145,) 

Writing  of  the  second  conquest  in  180B,  Dr.  Theal  *ays : — 

'  It  W&4  nuqueetiotiahly  to  the  advantage  of  tbo  countty  that  it 

fell  again  into  the  possesBton  of  Great  Britain.  ,  ,  ,  TJmltif  ht-r  rido 

,  abeolnte  security  was  obtained,  and   at  the  same  timo  uodo  of  the 

advantages   enjoyed    under    the    Bataviau   govermnetit   were   lost,' 

(Ibid,,  p.  173.) 

Of  the  state  of  the  colony  previous  to  the  British  occupation 
I  he  writes  as  follows  in  another  work  : — 

\  *  *  With  these  exceptions,  signs  of  progresa  are  entirely  wanting,  for 
the  last  thirty  years  of  the  eightoenth  century  form  the  gloomiest 

I  period  in  the  history  of  the  colony.'  ("  Chroujclos  of  Capo  Oom- 
manderB/  1882,  p.  385.) 

And  again ; — 

'The  people  were  obligcKt  to  submit  to  the  rule  of  men  who 

required  the  door  to  favour  and  eveu  to  justice  to  be  opened  with  a 

golden  key  ;  whUo  iti  tlio  outlying  districts  .  .  .  the  ctdonists  wore 

in  a  state  little  better  than  that  of  anarchy.'     (Ibid.,  p,  S7G.) 

I  ) 

We   challenge   Dr.  Theal   to  produce  the  evidence    on    the  I 

I  strength  of  which   he  has  seen  fit  to  eat   these  words,  and  to  j 

assert  that  the  colony  gained  little  or  nothing  by  its  association  \ 

•  with  the  British  Empire.  ' 

I       When  the  English  expedition  arrived  at  Cape  Town  in  the 

;  summer  of  1795,  it  found  the  colonists  of  the  interior  on  the  verge 

of  a  revolution  provoked  by  the  extortions  of  the  monopolists 

;  who  administered  the  government  in  the  name  of  the  States* 

EThe  condition  of  the  urban  traders  and  of  the 
xmcrs  was  deplorable.  The  staple  commodities  of 
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dlW  p»o#p*Tilj  of  ih  _ 

Md  SfMMiab  Aerta^  which  were  Diet  bj  the  isne  of  a  worthlfl^H 

pujwr  iTBrrencjr^     Fivr  all  this  the  colooial  iamer,  with  little  mV 

u^  IffM,  mi|;ht  have  cooiinaed  to  endure  the  tMuden  of  his  taak- 

irtntUTi  )>ut  fi»r   «  new  departure  in  their  arfaeme  of  paternal 

Kov^Titriirnt.       HU    meant    of    livelihood    were    at    the    bett 

prcr  jiiiftiia.      Kv<*ii   if  he   was  spared   the  exactioos  of  the  tax- 

KiiHi«^tr<r,  lie  would    ttill    be  subject   to  the  visitations    of  the 

Mi'Mlst-b'itr,  ol  thr  (Ipiiilly  cfittle  sicknesa,  atid  of  the  maraoding 

knfllr.      1 1    wtis   JiidfCfl  rninmunty  said  that   a   m«a   might  one 

liny  lifi  hi  r>m«y  (urcumitancres  and  the  next  daj  find  himself  a 

'"'KJC*'*  ri'iMttrlliMJ   to  drris  in  sheep-skins  like  a  Hottentot,  and 

(•viMi  lo  Midi  Ills  I'liildrcii  irtto  servitude  for  lack  of  means  to  feed 

ihi^ni.      Milt    tUo    Itulch    farmer^  who    could    view^  these   losses 

nlliioit  uuiJiovi'il,  showvd  quite  another  temper  in  the  face  of  the 

iiitlltir  it'sliatnta  whii^h  t>vt'ii  Uis  own  countrymen  were  anxious 

Id  Imuh»«h  iip*'«i  liiiti  ill  liis  vi'lftlions  with  the  native  races.     The 

llttUm    »iin'«tttt»    was    dtnibtlcss    one   which    touched    his  very 

ti«UU<tit«<       IVrlmps  \\v  ("fit  instinctively  that  he  had  gone  too 

(fMi   |M  »iw»*    b'**   !'••  safpty  either    to   the    effects  of  civilising 

Mjn'Ot  b^  ,t(  \\\  A  ittdioy  of  tHinciliation.     From  the  first  he  bad 

IIV4||«hI   ll^illi'itlott  ami  litithinrti  as  the  heathen  who  ought  be 

tUiti  Uli«»  Ih^»»«  t'l  tl»e  iy*/t  or  w»ld  into  captivity,  whilst  their 

|«udt  »*Md   tV^Kk*  Uh'^uw  (he  sp<»ils  of  iheir  masters.     Thus  he 

\t/*s\  h»W|lb»  bit  »*^  ti»  ibr  pirseol  outskirts  of  the  colony,  and 

^^^  lUv  Vlb\d%»  U»i   ,  vd  bwn  justified  by  its  success.     It 

ut   it  bad   the  merit  of  consistency, 
ib^    IkMUhesi,  and    theirs    wa^    turned 
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'  an  acrttrate  accouDt  of  the  cattle  taken  from  them  b^  the 
Caffres/     We  learn  from  this  enquiry  that — 

'  (he  said  Landdroats  found  In  the  said  acc«Qiit6  an  amaziog  difference 
between  the  number  of  the  cattle  taken  and  that  which  those  Inhabi- 
tants had  really  possesBed,  as  the  said  LaDdd)t)Etii  found  in  the  yearly 
acooontg  of  the  ejects  belonging  to  the  said  inhahitantB  of  tie 
same  year  1793  thu  number  of  their  cattle  to  amoont  to  8004, 
whereas  the  Qumber  of  cattle  given  it)  as  taken  by  the  Caffi-ue 
amounted  to  66,327/    ('  EeoordB,'  i,  497.) 

At  the  same  time  we  are  told  that^ — 

*  the  positive  orders  of  the  GoTemmont  were  cot  to  attack  the  Caffres, 
bat  to  promote  peace  and  traQquillity  between  them  and  the  inhablt&titd 
by  mild  and  gentle  meauB ;  and  to  protect  the  Hottentots  against  the 
oppreesiDna  and  violence  which  they  continiuilly  euffered  irom  the 
Boors.'     ('  Eecordfi,"  iv,  286.) 

It  is  at  least  a  historical  fact  that  the  people  of  GraaJT  Reiopt 
expell^  the  landdrost  who  attempted  to  carry  out  these 
instructions. 

Here  is  their  own  explanation  of  the  matter  ;^ — 

*  That  the  dietrict  would  partly  have  been  loet  to  the  inlaudieh 
eneniy  by  bis  peirersQ  direction,  if  we  hod  not  prevanted  it  betimes 
by  stopping  the  transgressions  of  the  said  enemies,  as  we  are  daily 
bqay  to  chase  the  CaSres  from  oar  district.'     ('  Records,'  i,  309.) 

The  landdrost's  version  is  somewhat  more  explicit: — 

'  I  then  employed  all  means  ...  to  oonviiice  the  iuhabitaols  .  .  , 
that  it  waa  to  their  real  interest  to  live  iti  peace  with  the  Oa&ea,  bat 
in  vain.  They  longed  for  nothing  so  much  as  to  attack  1^  CtAm 
again  and  to  profit  by  new  trunble^.*     (*  Records,'  ir,  286,) 

Having  assembled  in  arms  and  expelled  their  Ui^^Hf^  tlte 
Boers  of  Graaff  Reinet,  who  bad  other  aad  jaster  piW  i  ^<i  i 
against  the  Dutch  Gorernnnent,  proceed<>d  todedarei 

*  independent.'     This  revolution  touk  place  thofttf 
arrival  of  the  English  forces,  but  as  i.oon  as  the 
the  colony  was  effected  the  insurgents  profetsed 
to  accept  the  *  orders  *  of  the  English  conai 
fying  assurance  was  coupled  with  an  DigCM 
powder  and  lead.     *  It  has  not  yet  plcMci 
explained^  with  pious  gravity, '  to  extitpaie  §m 
rapacious  Bosjemen.'  * 

£3t  take  long  for  the  new 
of  afTairs,     Its  positioo  waa  a 
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view  of  an  imminent  uttack  upon  the  weak  Eaglish  ^rrunn 
by  tbe  combined  fleets  of  France  and  Holland,  To  promiie 
•(•curltj  and  prosperity  to  the  mercantile  community  w»  a 
tiniplc  nni]  effectual  means  of  gaining^  its  goodwill,  but  to  stand 
between  the  provincial  Boers  and  tbeir  native  victims  was  to 
court  a  certain  and  a  dangerous  rebellion.  To  tbeir  honoor 
the;  English  Gorcrnor  and  his  advisers  did  not  hesitate  for  a 
moment.  They  appointed  as  landdrost  of  Giaalf  Reinet  an 
rx-ofticer  of  the  Dutch  coUmial  array,  a  inan  *of  honour  and 
intrgritVt  unconnected  with  every  party,  and  desirous  only  to 
mitirr  his  duty  compatible  with  the  happiness  of  all/  His 
inttmrtjcm*  however  were  incompatible  with  the  pretensions  of 
the  coloniitSf  and  be  was  received  with  distrust,  which  ripened 
into  open  rebellion,  ct>mplicated  by  the  horrors  of  a  native 
risin|^,  'I'his  was  the  famous  insurrection  of  Graaff  Reinet^  m 
ITt^tl,  the  prt'CursoT  of  a  long  series  of  Dutch  insurrections  and 
KrtHir  wars,  and  it  was  undoubtedly  caused  by  the  firm  attitude 
III  tltr  ( ttM'crnmrin  uptm  the  native  question.  This  policy  is 
vrry  Wfll  i^xprfssrtl  in  General  Craik^s  reply  to  the  grievances 
uf  the  Boers  in  1796  :— 

'  I  do  iitiwt  piV^itiTeJy  ei\joui  yoa  to  abstain  from  every  act  of 
hi'Mtility  or  itgury  to  tbe  Cafree.  ...  It  is  tbe  Province  of  Govern- 
u««>iiil  ttad  not  of  indiTiduaU  to  detarmine  on  peace  or  war,  and  it  is 
llii>  iildt«nttinwl  ncenltttion  of  tbaA  of  ^  £ing  not  to  enter  into  tbe 
lMttt>r  t>iiv)>i  iu  c«iw  (xf  |b«  cleftntt  ^gmwifni  and  hostile  intentions 
i>n  tlu<  |Kui  (^  tlw  CkftAm,  It  ta  eqioftllytbe  fiim  infcetitioti  of  tb« 
lli>vv'nittu>ul  \\\  roBMaa  hmI  nawii  tnrnf  act  of  violeBfse  on  the  port 
uf  luur  vi  Um  tttlukntauta  whM^  hj  pcwokiiig  the  inRntment  of  tbe 
OON*.  BMy  UmX  to  lK^fttiti^,*    (^BeeonK*  i.  5(H.) 

'I'hiKMP  wrt*  tbe  viewt  of  tL.  Govemor  who,  eccording  to 
Ih  V\\\MtX  hiutself,  wu  ^Kif^  i»pected/  even  by  Dutchmen, 
Miul  wluHne  nite  «»•  *  jttit '  witWoat  bein^  severe.'  Not  less 
«   '  w«i  tbe  tTyiaWii  «C  Gcaciml  Francis  DuDdas,  who  had 

>«  .  vUUv  m  ti»«  tl»  tmSAem  ol  the  Hott«titots : — 

^  MiNMhjr  iM|taH>«l  lyiiilrtii  J» eoftiRaeed  Aak  Oe  jiwiiit  condition 

\yi\\^^  WvH^mlMm  >*  j»yK>wiM».  .  .  .  Aan  iIm  w«t  of  »atsj  in  Ibo 

uU  k^Hi^>k  tKt«v<iMM«ial  ift  iMr  cmAmI  leisili  tike  ■mntn  Sel^las, 

>  'veMil  •  «ie|^  KMMIiwM  bm*  ni  Men;  bvt  a  steady 

yait  ^ilfc  iM^rtiai  jjliw  kieiw  iWmi  sad  llii 

*)^>wi«M  IfeMM  lliMt  Ibiqr  see  imI  aiHt  ^  as«»bl«  to 

>  lMw»  <wul»r>  witi  wifc  Ams^  M^ae—  sfc«  fm»mtm  t.y^*«nniitT 


\S*i  \>\  ftP^vt  mmM  tl««i  li*  iMi  ifce  Btk 


iccjuaiile  in 
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pursued  a  policy  of  protection  and  conciliation  towards  the 
native  races,  and  that  the  condition  of  many  of  the  latter  was 
indeed  'deplorable.*  The  policy  of  the  British  Governinent  is 
DO  doubt  open  to  a  good  deal  of  unfavourable  criticism.  It  is 
certaio  that  the  early  Governors  were  unduly  optimistic  as  to 
the  immediate  results  of  their  conciliatory  measures,  but  at  least 
they  did  not  allow  those  measures  to  be  set  at  naught  by  the 
restless  spirits  on  either  side  of  the  frontier.  Unhappily  their 
stern  but  just  rule  gave  place,  under  the  influence  of  reformers 
and  philanthropists  in  high  places,  to  a  timid  policy,  which 
was  appreciated  neither  by  the  colonists  nor  by  the  natives. 
Patrols  disappeared  and  passes  became  superfluous;  the  Kaffir 
roamed  at  will,  tlncving;  as  he  went,  and  once  more  the  farmers 
raised  commandoes  and  pursued  tbe  hue  and  cry  with  6 re  and 
shot  throughout  tbe  upland  kraals,  only  to  suffer  in  turn  tbe 
savage  reprisals  of  native  warfare.  Then  at  last  the  Govern- 
ment intervened,  a  new  frontier  was  proclaimed,  patrols  and 
passes  were  restored — and  as  quickly  removed  with  the  next 
paroxysm  of  sentimentality.  The  true  remedy  for  this  chronic 
disease  was  to  be  found  in  the  isolation  uf  tbe  disturbed  districts. 
Unfortunately  this  simple  expedient  was  prohibited  by  the 
expense  which  it  involved.  The  position  therefore  was  a  dead- 
lock ;  but  whilst  the  ofBcials  and  farmers  were  fighting  over  the 
native's  body,  tbe  miBsionary  stepped  in  and  claimed  bis  soul. 

In  the  present  day  we  are  apt  to  regard  the  patient  civilisa> 
tion  of  the  native  races  as  a  policy  the  wisdom  of  which  t* 
beyond  reasonable  doubt.  The  time  has  long  gone  by  since  it 
was  thought  justifiable  to  use  the  more  tractable  as  beasts  of 
burden,  and  to  pursue  and  destroy,  like  dangerous  animals,  such 
as  had  not  yet  ventured  to  place  themselves  in  our  power.  We 
no  longer  hesitate  to  accord  to  these  swarthy  fell«w-»ul»ject» 
the  common  libettie*  of  Englishmen  in  the  security  of  iheir 
persons  and  property,  and  even,  when  these  are  due  to  tiiem, 
the  higher  privileges  of  citizenship.  Thus  we  sometimrs  forget 
that  the  emancipation  of  the  native  races  in  S'loib  Africa 
formed  the  subject  of  bitter  contention  for  nearly  ibree  geom- 
tions  after  tbe  British  occupation. 

Following  in  the  footsteps  of  the  good  Moraviaji  Bretbrni, 
the  English  missionaries  began  their  labours  in  tbe  colony  in 
the  year  1799.  Their  progress  at  first  was  slow,  aiMJ  for  manj 
years  their  attention  was  confined  to  the  HoU«iihM«,  That 
they  found  these  people  in  a  condition  wbieh  excited  the 
compassion  and  indignation  of  every  Englitbman  who  visited 
the  colony,  and  that  by  their  persistent  exertioas  ihtey  were  able, 
within  the  space  of  thirty  years,  to  raiw  tlwrni  %»  the  position 
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of  free  labourers,  and  even  of  peasant  proprietors,  are  facts  that 
can  scarcely  be  disputed.  Unfortunately  tlie  intolerance  and 
vanity  of  many  of  the  Society's  emissaries,  in  tbeir  relations 
both  with  the  Colonial  Government  and  with  the  Dutch  settlers, 
are  only  too  evident  in  the  controversial  literature  of  that  time, 
and  have  done  much  to  discredit  a  good  cause ;  but,  when  all  is 
said,  the  fact  remains  that  they  saved  a  whole  race  that  was 
surely  doomed  to  extinction,  and,  at  the  same  time,  solved  a  pro- 
blem which  bad  baffled  statesmen  and  Governors,  by  converting 
a  class  of  bestial  and  predatory  savages  into  useful  subjects. 

It  is  an  old  saying  that  the  Englishman^  when  be  sets  about 
planting  a  settlement,  first  of  all  builds  an  exchange,  that  the 
Frenchman  builds  a  theatre,  and  the  Portuguese  a  church  ;  but  the 
native,  who  has  once  experienced  the  blessings  of  civilisation, 
when  he  returns  to  his  own  people  forthwith  builds  a  school. 
By  educating  the  natives  the  lingUsh  missionaries  gave  them, 
in  addition  to  a  somewhat  faint  glimmering  of  morality,  a  keen 
perception  of  their  own  interests.  But  in  so  doing  they 
incurred  the  bitter  resentment  of  the  colonists,  who  did  not 
hesitate  to  trace  most  of  their  troubles — and  a  good  deal  of  their 
stolen  cattle — to  the  mission  station-  Dr.  Theal  seems  to  have 
inherited  their  views.  To  say  that  be  has  a  very  poor  opinion 
of  missionaries  would  be  going  too  far.  It  would  seem  that  he 
does  not  object  to  missionaries  in  general,  but  only  to  English 
missionaries.  This  distinction  is  very  clearly  marked  in  the 
long  analysis  of  the  Journal  or  report  of  Commissioner  de 
Mist's  tour  of  inspection,  when  the  colony  was  restored  to  the 
Dutch  in  1803,  which  is  given  in  the  editor's  •Digest.' 

After  visiting  the  Moravian  mission^  where  they  *  had  a 
difficulty  in  finding  words  to  express  their  pleasure  and  satis- 
faction with  what  tbey  saw,'  the  officials  proceeded  to  the 
London  Society's  station,  which,  we  are  told,  was  found  in  a 
state  of  indescribable  squalor  and  liisorder. 

*  More  mill  a  view  of  keepiny  the  Hoitenlota  tntt  of  mtsehief  than 
tcith  any  expectation  of  this  institution  becoming  imefut,  the  Com- 
miHsioner-Goneral  made  a  smnll  grant  of  money  from  thci  Colonial 
Treasury  towards  the  funds  of  the  place,  and  added  to  the  gift  Bomo 
sensible  advice.'     ('  Digest,'  p.  112.) 

As  this  document,  which  is  cited  in  the  editor's  '  Digest,'  does 
not  appear  in  the  text  of  the  edition  of  the  London  *■  Records,* 
we  must  conclude  that  the  original  is  preserved  at  Cape  Town, 
although,  as  usualf  we  have  no  indication  whatever  of  the  fact. 
Is  it  possible,  however,  that  the  words  which  we  have  italicised 
are  only   Dr.  Theal's  own   attempt   to  explain  away  the  grant 
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refcired  to?  The  *  History  of  South  Africa,'  Dr.  Theal  ba» 
somewhere  toJd  us^  ^  cannot  b«  written  without  close  study  of 
the  manuscript  records  in  the  Government  Offices  in  Cape 
Town,'  We  do  not  doubt  the  doseoess  nf  Dr.  Theal's  studJes, 
but  we  could  sometimes  wish  for  a.  fairer  interpretation  of  the 
origfinal  authorities.  Without  any  study  of  archives,  an 
impartial  reader  of  Dr.  Theal's  'digest'  of  Mist's  report  will 
probably  discover  io  it  mark*  of  evaggeration  and  ptejudice, 
and  he  need  go  no  further  than  a  printed  filue-book  to  discern 
the  cause.  In  the  report  of  Thomas  BiggCf  one  of  the  most 
experienced  and  upright  Commissioners  ever  employed  by  a 
Goremotent,  we  read  on  this  very  subject : — 

'Much  of  the  opposition  that  was  shown  by  ^e  Dutch  GoTern- 
ment  .  .  <  srose  from  the  national  jealonsy  of  the  Bourcea  from 
whence  he  [the  English  missioDSFy]  derived  h]»  pecuniary  support, 
aod  of  the  friendly  feeling  which  the  Hottentots  uuder  his  care  htid 
always  manifwted  towards  the  English  GoTerutoetit/ 

It  is  somewhat  of  a  relief,  however,  to  ascertain  that  Dr,  Theal 
has  not  always  entertained  this  unfavourable  opinion  of  the 
London  missionaries,  for  in  his  *  Compendium  '  (p.  167)  he 
gives  another  version  nf  the  documentary  narrative  of  the 
Dutch  Commissioner's  tour,  in  which  nothing  appears  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  Society  ;  on  the  contrary,  we  learn  that 
Mr.  de  Miat  *  assisted  tbem  to  the  utmost  of  his  power.' 

Still  more  interesting  is  the  contrast  between  Dr.  Theal's 
earlier  and  later  views  upon  the  more  serious  phases  of  the 
native  question.  Indeed,  we  sometimes  meet  in  the  •  Com- 
pendium '  with  comments  upon  the  inhumanity  of  the  Boers 
expressed  with  a  degree  of  warmth  for  which  we  fear  that  the 
author  of  the  *  History  of  South  Africa '  must  have  many  times 
had  cause  to  blush.     One  passage  is  as  follows: — 

'  Those  [domeetio  "  servants "]  were  Dbtainotl  by  compolling 
Hottentots  and  BaeliinBii  to  take  aorvice,  and  very  cruel  noeftsures 
were  resorted  to  for  this  purpoee.  The  natives  wore  hunted  down  by 
commandos  in  &  mnnntier  which  must  fiver  leuve  a  stigtna  upon  tbo 
memory  of  the  frontier  colonists  of  last  cuntnry.  The  usaal  c^iurse 
of  proceeding  was  for  a  farmer  to  complain  to  the  landdrost  that 
his  cattle  had  been  stolen.  ,  .  ,  The  farmers  of  the  district  were 
then  called  together  and  proceeded  to  attack  the  nearest  kraals.  No 
mercy  was  shown  to  adults,  but  the  children  were  spared  to  be 
parcelled  out  as  servauts.'     (*  Compendium,'  p.  116.) 

There  was,  however,  one  result  of  this  attitude  of  the  Dutch 
settlers  towards  the  native  races  which  neither  Governor  nor 
missionary  was  able  to  foresee.     It  paved  the  way  for  a  great 
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movement,  intended  to  sol  re  the  native  question  once  for  a.11 
by  the  stern  device  of  self-expatriation. 

The  causes  of  the  Great  Trek  of  the  year  1837  have  been 
the  subject  of  incessant  controversy.  If  it  was  due — &»  i»  often 
asserted — to  the  insecurity  of  life  and  property  consequent  on  the 
unwise  countenance  given  by  the  Government  to  the  native*, 
the  wonder  is  that  it  was  deferred  for  so  many  years.  On 
Dr,  Theal's  own  showing  the  position  of  the  Dutch  farmers 
in  18&7  could  scarcely  have  been  worse  than  it  was  in  1799, 
As  we  have  seen,  the  perverse  view  of  the  situation  taken  by 
the  colonial  Government,  whether  English  or  Dutch,  in  the 
early  period  was  this;  that  these  frontier  farmers  *too  often 
provoked  the  natives '  by  acts  of  wanton  aggression  in  defiance 
of  repeated  edicts,  and  that  they  were  suffering;  the  consequences 
of  their  own  imprudence.  We  are  far  from  insisting  that  in 
the  later  period  the  farmers  were  the  sole  aggressors,  or  that 
their  position  would  not  have  been  one  of  serious  danger 
without  the  protection  of  the  Government,  which  was  not 
always  efficient.  After  all,  however,  they  were  reaping  as  they 
had  sown  ;  and  the  real  cause  of  their  defenceless  state  was 
their  own  political  disaffection  towards  the  Government  which 
had  prevented  them  from  pursuing  what  they  conceived  to  be 
a  more  eicellent  plan.  As  Dr.  Theal  has  justly  remarked,  in 
his  unconverted  days: — 

'  There  was  mneb  tliat  was  good  in  their  character,  and  they  were 
decidedly  free  from  prominent  vices.  Bat  with  regard  to  the  black 
man  their  opiuionB  weio  at  variance  with  those  of  enlightetied  men 
of  our  day.  In  their  eyes  ho  was  an  inferior  being  who  ought  tu  be 
kept  in  subjection  to  a  white  ntastor.  Neither  thej  nor  their  fAtherg 
considered  it  a  sin.  to  disregard  native  rights  when  thoBO  rights 
interfered  with  the  white  man's  prosperity,'     ('  Compendium,*  p.  231.) 

It  is  therefore  a  matter  of  some  Importance  to  ascertain 
Dr.  Theal's  later  opinion  as  to  the  actual  cause  of  the  extreme 
step  taken  by  the  emigrant  farmers  of  the  next  generation. 
He  observe*  that  there  are  two  theories  of  the  emigration: — 

'  The  first  ia  that  it  was  really  nothing  more  than  a  contitiuatioii 
of  what  had  been  going  on  ismoe  the  Iwginuing  of  the  eighteenth 
eontury.     This  is  incorrect.'     ('  History,'  iv,  90.) 

'The  other  theury'  (ho  continues)  'is  that  of  most  people  ia 
England,  that  the  moTemont  was  due  to  an  objection  of  the  Dutch 
culonists  to  the  freedom  of  the  slaveB.  This  is  equally  incorrect.' 
(Ibid.,p.  9L) 

In  this  instance  Dr.  Theal  is  not  content  with  a  mere  assertion. 
He  offers  what  he  regards  as  conclusive  e violence,  from  the  slave 
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records  of  the  colony,  in  support  of  his  statement.  His  argu- 
ment is  as  follows.  On  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  Cape 
Colony  there  were  in  the  districts  nearest  to  Cape  Town  nearly 
thirty-three  thousand  slaves,  whlbt  in  the  more  remote  districts 
there  were  not  many  more  than  six  thousand  slaves.  But 
over  ninety-eight  per  cent,  of  the  emigrants  came  from  the 
outlying  districts.  Therefore  the  abolition  of  slavery  couUl 
not  have  been  the  cause  of  the  Great  Trek. 

•Nothing'  (says  Dr.  Theal)  'that  can  be  said  or  written  can 
be  more  conclusive  than  these  figures':  *  and  his  conclusion  has 
been  selected  for  especial  admiration  by  Mr,  Reginald  Statham, 
who  remarks  that  Dr.  Tbeal  'lucidly  disposes*  of  several  mis- 
representations of  the  historical  origin  of  the  Great  Trek^ 
pruviiig  that  '  it  was  not  fouiaded  on  any  objection  to  the  freeing 
of  the  domestic  slaves,'  f 

We  might  almost  be  content  with  referring  Mr.  Statham  to 
the  earlier  dictum  of  his  great  authority,  which  insists  that  the 
emigrants  were — 

<  dissatieGed  with  all  the  recent  acta  of  the  British  GovernDient  with 
regard  to  the  Colony,  mora  partioaUrly  with  the  elevation  of  tLe 
Huttoutots,  the  reBtoration  of  the  ceded  territory  to  the  Kafflr^^  and 
the  em&ncipation  of  the  Blares.'     ('  Oaoipoadiuiji,'  p.  231.) 

It  is  perhaps  unfortunate  that  Mr.  Statbatn  did  not  select  thiii 
earlier  version  of  the  matter,  since  it  is  not  ditficulC  to  show 
that  Dr.  Tbeal's  later  argument  is  founded  on  misleading 
premises. 

In  the  first  place,  it  will  be  evident  that  the  total  number  of 
slaves  given  here  by  Dr.  Theal  as  more  than  39,0U0,  does  not 
agree  with  the  accepted  tutal  of  35,74:5  for  the  Cape  Colony, 
The  cxpianattun  is  that  a  large  number  of  non-eifcecive  slaves 
were,  by  general  consent,  immediately  wiped  off  the  lists,  and 
should  be  omitted  from  any  statistical  calculation.  Dr  rheal, 
however,  has  added  these  in,  and  has  tbus  in  Bated  the  return 
in  order  to  suit  bis  own  argument,  since  the  larger  the  total 
of  the  slaves,  the  greater  appears  to  be  the  disparity  of  the 
returns  from  the  outlying  districts.  We  cannot  allow  that  this 
arrangement  of  the  figures  is  unintentional,  as  in  the  corre- 
sponding passage  of  his  '  Conipendiutn '  and  in  tbe  preceding 
volume  of  his  *  History  '  Dr.  Tbeal  has  given  the  mtrmal  figures. 

But  tbis  is  a  small  matter.  The  serious  error  which  underlies 
Dr.  Tbeal's  argument  consists  in  his  regarding  the  mere 
numerical  total  of  slaves  emancipated  as  an  infallible  test  of  the 
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|i»f « iMiberaid  J  igMMvd  it  is 

ft  pCfdf  poiiUiC»l    arf» 

pr«c«d<eDt  aod  prabvhib^* 

A  inucb  f»ir«r  IMt  thv  tfce  aaBbfr  af  tUvn  u  iiirelT  to  be 

ImikI   in  tbe  dkUilMlMi  of  tbe  IwdiiTiitBil  dami  for  coio- 

MMMtioo.  lo  tlxB  Bino  dlstiicts  llie  loCal  imHber  of  these 
■^■{m  ftpmvs  to  hare  heem  mtall  in  proportiofi  to  the  popals- 
^Mfp,  f»bi&tbc  nainbcT  of  sUres  in  e»cfa  CMe  U  rektiTelr  high, 
^Kllrtii;  frooti^rdbtrktc,  boweTer^ezactlj  the  opposite  conditions 
B^UtlMdtM  *i»*  t^  ****•  ^'f  ^'^^  frontier  farmer  was  more  widelj 
VjliMHbiitedf  aod  th«  jfri^Taoce  more  geoerallT  felt.     The  6gures 

\w\mi\  would   \m  no*t«  remarkable  if  thej  were  worked  out  on 

IttiK  lissi*  of  p(ipttl»lii*n.  As  it  i»,  thej  maj  be  taken  to  bear 
•ofiMttljtriK  lik«  tb«  following  propurtions  :— 
1,  'V*Am{  flumbaf  of  cUims  in  the  Cape  Colonj,  6334. 
t,  I'lrtal  numlMrr  of  cjaims  in  the  emigrants'  districU,  1555. 
h  rtiijKHri  itii"!)  tlittl  spprosimatelj  one-foarth  of  the  whole 
nUKth'  I  *ti  »l«Mr»»  rmansti'd  from  these  thinly  peopled  districts, 
ll  WM  iu*[vt»\  M  ixipulaiinrt  of  small  slare- holders.  In  Graaff 
llidl*«t  (tl'mH  lhi«rM  w«r<i  firti  hundred  and  forty  claims,  or  more 
tliftii  III  Mi*y  ollur  sinKli)  divition  of  the  Colony,  with  the 
(«knt|>itr'H  o(  «  jH.iii'in  of  HU'Dcnboich.  Now  Dr.  Tbeal  has 
ItiniMll  d<«i  ill**'d  ))m»  imjuiriainr  ol  the  famous  *  Resolutions  of 

kdratiit  H^tliK'l  '  wlii'li  writ  ndnptrd  at  the  time  when  (as  he 
puts  ll)  Mini  toiluni  IijIImUm!  union  the  slave-holders  was  so 
MUtd'  M  «  |mimIIiI«»  iinmpriJims«  for  emancipation.  if  a 
iitt^dUiH  ol  llifl  Irani  iUv4<-lti>ldHri  could  take  the  lead  in  this 
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matter   in    ihe   year    1^26,   how   can    Dr*   Theal    ignore  their 

»   interest  tberein  a  feir  yean  later  ? 
It    has    been    suggested    as  a   probable    explanation    of    the 
comparatively  small  ouml>er  of  slaves  held  by  the  individual 
farmers  m  the  frontier  districts  that  these  settlers  were  able  l» 
command  the  jftbour  of  hordes  of  pranltal  $erf$^  the  Hottentnta 

»aDd  Kaffirs,  who  were  neither  bought  nor  sold,  but  whose 
condition  was  scarcely  less  than  servile.  An  idea  of  the  extent 
of  this  euiployment,  before  the  remedial  leg;islatIon  which  pre- 
ceded the  emancipatioa  itself,  may  be  formed  from  an  official 
return  of  the  year  18UI,  which  gives  the  population  of  GraaB* 
Reinet  as  twelve  thousand,  of  whom  seven  thousand  were 
Hottentot  *  servants/  without  including  one  thousand  six  hundred 
more  who  bad  been  'destroyed  '  in  the  recent  disturbances.* 

But  after  alt  is  it  worth  while  disproving  what  the  leaders 
of  the  emigrants  admitted  themselves?  Here  are  their  own 
words  : — 

*  We  complain  of  the  sever*  Iobscs  which  we  have  been  forced  to 
sustain  by  the  cmaticipatloi]  of  our  slavea  and  the  vexatious  laws 
which  have  beeu  enacted  respocting  tbem."  f 

Can  words  be  plainer  than  these?  But  apart  from  this  plain 
statement  the  fact  was  notorious  at  the  time,  and  it  was  even 
remarked  with  surprise  that  some  were  emigrating  who  were 
Aui  slave-holders  at  all.  It  seem$  then  that  in  his  anxiety  to 
shietd  his  clients  from  the  odium  which  attaches  in  the  present 
day  to  the  traditions  of  slavery,  Dr.  Theal  renounces  on  their 
behalf  opinions  which  they  notoriously  held  and  which  they 
ostentatiously  expressed. 

A  very  different  tone  pervades  the  series  of  colonial  lectures 
which  were  delivered  some  fifty  years  ago  by  Judge  Ctoete 
before  the  Literary  Society  of  Pietermarilzbu.rg,  The  autb<tr  «[" 
these  charming  essays  was  of  Dutch  descent,  but  this  was  no 
bar  to  his  advancement  in  the  English  service.  After  filling 
several  important  ufhces,  he  was  appointed  in  1843  High 
Commissioner  for  Natal,  which  when  the  last  of  these  lectures 
was  delivered,  in  the  year  1055,  was  in  a  fair  way  to  settle  down 
as  a  British  colony.  Mr.  Claete  was  exceptionally  qualified, 
by  his  Dutch  descent  and  colonial  proclivities,  to  address  such 
an  audience,  and  the  several  events  which  led  Co  the  Great 
Trek  were  within  his  personal  knowledge.  For  this  reason 
perhaps  the  author  lays  the  train  of  these  events  after  the  year 
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18iS„  although  a  studj  of  the  older  colonial  records  would  have 
indicated,  as  we  have  seen,  a  date  coniiderably  earlier. 

The  storj  of  the  rebellion  of  1815,  caused  by  the  death  of  a 
farmer  in  resisting^  the  erecution  of  a  warranty  is  told  by 
Mr.  Cloete  ami  by  Dr.  Theal  In  much  the  same  words;  and 
the  facts  of  the  case  have  never  been  disputed.  Neither  of 
these  writers,  however,  has  placed  the  case  in  a  clear  light  by 
reference  to  its  local  environment.  Mr.  Cloete,  indeed,  has 
laid  stress  upon  the  vexatious  prosecutions  of  the  frontier 
farmers  before  a  new-fangled  tribunal^  but  it  would  now  be 
admitted  that  this  circuit  of  the  justices  of  the  High  Court 
through  the  distant  provinces  of  the  interior  was  a  much 
needed  reform.  The  local  magistrate^  at  least,  was  able  to 
testify  to  the  improvement  which  this  Court  had  effecteti  by 
checking  the  '  wanton  and  atrocious  conduct  of  the  ignorant 
and  halt-savage  Boers  of  the  frontier*  towards  their  slaves  and 
Hottentot  servants. 

Now,  according  to  Dr,  Theal,  these  outrages  existed  only  in 
the  imagination  of  the  missionaries,  and  were  cruel  libels  upon 
the  'respectable  families  of  the  frontier.'  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, tlje  authentic  records  of  several  cases  during  this  period 
prove  that  the  most  atrocious  cruelty  was  not  regarded  ils 
jncompatibie  with  the  highest  respectability.  We  will  cite  two 
such  cases  which  were  established  on  appeal.*  In  one  of  these 
n  farmer  named  Van  Reenen  was  convicted  of  the  manslaughter 
of  a  slave  under  circumstances  of  almost  inconceivable  barbarity. 
The  slave  was  at  work  upon  the  land  when  he  was  observed  to 
'stagger 'and  fall.  The  overseer,  an  infirm  old  man,  having 
failed  to  '  get  him  up '  with  the  aid  of  a  switch,  sent  for  his 
master,  who  hastened  to  the  spot  armed  with  a  sjambok.  At 
t!ie  sigltt  of  the  sjambok  the  wretched  creature  strove  to  rise. 
Having  exhausted  the  resources  of  the  sjambok,  Van  Reenen 
sent  lor  *  the  paarde-streng '  (trace),  which  was  apparently  a, 
Javouriie  instrument  of  torture,  and  when  this  arrived  he 
applie<l  it  with  such  success  that  the  slave  was  at  last  got  up, 
only  to  stagger  and  fall  once  more.  A  fresh  beating  followed, 
and,  when  the  day's  work  was  ended,  a  formal  flogging  was 
performed  in  the  kitchen,  until,  as  the  servants  deposed  who 
held  ihe  victim  in  position,  *the  blood  flew  in  our  faces  and  we 
were  obliged  to  turn  our  beads  aside.'  Then  the  suJferer'a 
wounds  were  washed  with  the  juice  of  bitter  figs  and  he  wa« 
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dragged  to  the  forge,  where  irons  were  welded  on  his  limbs. 
Finally  he  was  slung  on  a  beam  with  his  head  and  side  only 
touching  the  ground.  After  remaining  in  this  position  for 
some  time  he  was  taken  down  and  locked  in  the  '  stave-house/ 
where  be  was  found  cold  and  dead.  On  hearing  the  news  Van 
Reenen  ordered  him  to  be  buried  and  complained  that  he  had 
had  bad  luck  that  day  :  first  he  had  lost  a  hnrse  and  now  a 
slave.  When  bis  victim's  body  was  exhumed  it  was  found  lo 
be  covered  with  *  violent  contusiuns*  which,  according  to  the 
medical  evidence,  must  have  been  inflicted  *  in  a  manner  dis- 
graceful to  human  nature.*  Even  when  convicted  of  these 
atrocities.  Van  Reenen  showed  no  sign  of  remorse,  but  addressed 
a  memorial  to  the  Government  urging  that  the  'ignominious 
punishmcDt*  of  imprisonment  would  cause  him  ^  to  suffer  in  his 
honour  and  reputation,*  and  would  leave  a  reproach  on  his 
family,  *oot  of  the  meanest  in  the  town.' 

The  second  caje  is  even  more  appalling  in  its  revelation  of 
utter  callousness.  Here  another  farrner,  named  Cloete,  was 
convicted  on  the  clearest  evidence  of  the  murder  of  a  Hotten- 
tot girl.  It  seems  that  whilst  bunting  In  company  with  a 
Hottentot  retainer,  he  surprised  a  little  native  girl.  Ears  of 
corn  were  strewn  upon  the  ground,  and  the  child  confessed  that 
her  mother  bad  taken  these  from  the  corn-fielda  and  had  now 
gone  down  to  the  river  to  quench  her  thirst.  Cloete,  having 
compelled  the  girl  to  track  her  mother's  footsteps,  came  upon 
the  marauder  '  sitting  upon  a  hillock  on  the  side  of  a  river  with 
a.  little  child  in  her  lap.  The  Dutchman  ordered  his  Hottentot 
servant  to  shoot  the  woman,  but  the  fellow  refused,  fearing  to 
injure  the  child.  His  master  then  approached  his  victim,  who 
held  her  hands  over  her  eyes,  and  shot  her  through  the  head, 
la  the  course  of  an  appeal,  Cloete's  Dutch  advocate  persisted 
that  bis  client  was  justified  in  killing  with  impunity  such  a 
'  useless  monster '  a«  a  Hottentot  girl — *  a  creature  not  worthy 
to  tread  the  earth ;  an  animal  In  the  shape  of  a  person.'  With 
crimen  like  these  upon  the  record  can  we  wonder  that  the 
jottices  and  magistrates  of  the  Crown  were  determined  to 
enforce  the  law  throughout  the  frontier  districts  ? 

I>et  us  now  return  to  the  case  which  was  to  exert  such  a 
lasting  influence  upon  the  relations  of  the  English  and  Dutch 
inhabitants  of  the  Cape  Colony.  A  farmer  of  Graaff  Reinet, 
named  Frederik  Bezuidenbout,  who  was  charged  with  gross 
cruelty  to  a  Hottentot  servant,  had  refused  to  appear  before  the 
local  Court,  the  assessors  of  which  were  his  own  countrymen. 
As  he  was  known  to  be  of  a  violent  and  lawless  disposition, 
aad   bad   open!/   tbte^ientd   to   fthoot    Mi^  ^ioce%%-Sft^Ne,^T,  ws 
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attempt  waa  made  to  compel  hu  attendance.  When  the  justices 
came  round  on  circuit  the  matter  was  reported  to  them  and 
they  gave  directions  that  a  warrant  should  be  served  upon 
the  accused.  The  steps  that  followed  are  most  inaccurate! j 
described  bj  writers  like  Mr,  Slatham,  who  fail  to  bring  out  the 
point,  which  is  mentioned  hy  Dr.  Tbeal,  that)  before  recourse 
was  had  to  the  military  assistance  sanctioned  by  tbe  Court, 
several  applications  were  made  to  the  lucal  field-coroeta  to 
afford  protection  to  tbe  officer  in  tbe  usual  way  by  the  presence 
of  armed  burghers,"  The  cornetSj  however,  evaded  their  duty, 
and  the  soldiers  were  called  in.  These  were  a  detachroent  of 
the  Cape  Regiment — Hottentots  who  had  been  trained  to  arms, 
like  our  own  Indian  sepoys,  under  the  old  Dutch  Company, 
and  kept  on  foot  under  English  officers  by  the  British 
Government.  The  discipline  and  efficiency  of  these  '  Pandours  * 
were  admirable,  but  Dr.  Theal  frequently  deplores  their  employ- 
ment against  the  Dutch  rebels,  although  he  has  no  objection 
whatever  to  their  employment  in  1795  and  1B06  against  the 
British.  Bczuidenhout  himself  was  known  to  be  supported  by  a 
band  of  Kaffirs,  and  he  was  actually  accompanied  by  two  armed 
Pfoltentots.  The  trio  opened  fire  upon  the  soldiers,  and  after  a 
desperate  resistance  the  Dutchman  was  shot  by  a  sergeant  in 
self-defence.  JHis  funeral  was  made  the  occasion  for  an  anti^ 
British  agitation.  The  farmers  met  and  swore  'to  expel  tbe 
tyrants.'  Assistance  was  sought  from  the  KafBrs,  who  wisely 
beld  aloof.  The  rebels  were  pursued  by  the  troops  and  loyal 
burghers  and  surrendered  after  a  skirmish.  Jan  Bezuidenhout, 
the  ringleader,  offered  the  same  fierce  resistance  that  had  cost 
his  brother's  life.  This  is  how  Dr,  Theal  has  described  bis 
*  martyrdom '  :< — 

'  He  was  an  illiterate  frontier  farmer  .  .  <  who  knew  nothing  of 
reSnement  after  the  English  town  pattern.  His  code  of  honour,  too, 
was  in  some  respects  different  from  that  of  modem  Englishmen,  but 
it  contained  at  leaat  one  principlo  common  to  the  noblest  minda  in 
nil  sections  of  the  race  to  which  he  belonged — to  die  rather  than  do 
that  which  ib  degrading.  And  for  him  it  would  hove  been  nn- 
ntterably  degrading  to  have  surrendered  to  the  Paudotire.  Instead 
of  doing  BO  he  fired  at  thetn,'    ('  History,'  lii,  193.) 

The  poor  Pandours,  who  only  did  their  duty,  are  not  cotn- 
mcmorated  in  this  eloquent  fashion.  A  single  sentence  is 
enough  for  them,  and  that  a  short  one  :  '  One  Hottentot  was 
killed.'  , 

Six  of  the  prisoners  wer«  condemned  to  be  hanged,  and  the 
rest  to  suffer  various  terms  of  imprisonment.     These  sentences 
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cannot  be  re^^arded  as  barbarous,  or  even  harth,  according  to 
the  standard  of  that  age.  We  may  regret  the  necessity  for  the 
death  sentences,  but  we  maj  fairlj  doubt  whether  the  Onvern* 
inent  lost  a  golden  opportunity  of  conciliating  the  dlsa Reeled, 
On  turning  to  Dr.  Theat's  'Compendium'  for  further  informa- 
tion on  this  point  we  find  there  oo  extenuation  of  these  *  treason- 
able practices.'  In  Dr,  Theal's  earlier  judgment,  on  a  question 
which  has  not  been  further  elucidated  by  hit  later  researchefi, 
there  wa«  no  room  for  mercy : — 

*  The  Govemmont  folt  tbat  it  was  noceasary  to  sbow  these  people, 
so  long  acuastomed  to  anarchy,  that  they  viust  be  obedient  to  the  law, 
aiid  that  niarcy  io  each  easefl  as  this  could  not  ho  granted!.'    (p.  181.) 

Mr,  Cloete,  who  makes  some  very  tetnjjerate  reflection*  oa 
this  subject,  merely  vouches  for  the  fact  that  these  executions 
left  an  'indelible  Impression'  upon  the  Boers;  be  observed 
with  regret  tbat  the  Bi>er»  were  henceforth  impervious  to  all  the 
efforts  of  the  Government  *■  to  give  them  the  enjoyment  of  the 
utmost  share  of  rational  liberty  in  all  their  political  institu- 
tions.' They  could,  they  assured  him  thirty  years  after  tlie 
event,  *  never  forget  Slacbter*  Nek.'  Even  so  late  as  1883  the 
late  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Royal  HUtt>rlcal 
Society,  informed  his  hearers  that  the  sentence  '  It  to  this  day 
regarded  by  many  Dutch  farmers  as  a  judicial  murder,  and 
the  men  executed  are  spoken  of  as  martyred  patriots.'  •  What 
can  conciliation  avail  with  such  a  spirit  1 

We  have  emphasised  the  importance  of  this  native  question 
because  we  believe  that  it  will  be  found  to  cover  nearly  every 
cause  tbat  has  been  assigned  for  the  movement  known  a»  the 
Great  Trek.  We  dare  even  venture  to  assert  that  at  the  date 
of  the  Trek  itself  no  other  cause  was  generally  recognised. 
The  modern  tendency  to  obscure  this  plain  issue  has,  we 
think,  received  its  chief  support  from  tbe  later  writings  of 
Dr.  Theal,  blindly  followed  by  those  little  authors  who  are  well 
pleased  to  use  the  historian's  reputation  as  an  sgis  to  cover 
their  own  shortcomings  both  in  knowledge  and  judgment  In 
one  aspect,  then,  the  Great  Trek  marks  a  crisis  in  South  African 
bittory  that  was  long  deferred  and  is  not  even  yet  passed,  whilst 
in  another  aspect  it  opens  up  a  new  period  of  liberty  and 
progress.  As  a  justification  of  the  more  hopeful  view  we  may 
once  more  cite  the  invigorating  arguments  of  Dr.  Theal's 
*  Compendium '  :■ — 

*  Thia  period  marks  a  great  turning  point  in  South  AfrioitQ  hietory. 
The  abolition  of  the  commando-roprisal  Byetem  and  the  emancipation 

•  'B.  Hist.  Sob.  Trane.,'  N.S.,  iv,  840. 
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of  tte  slaves  wore  meaaafefl  of  ino&leulablo  i>enefit  to  the  community, 
Ab  long  &s  tboBo  syf;teM3  e&dured,  to  ami  progress  was  impossible. 
When  thoy  wero  destroyed,  den  acqwiied  cloftter  and  jaster  views  of 
their  duties  and  responsibilities '  (p.  233). 

Another  reflection  will  perhaps  occur  to  the  student  of  these 
timeS}  and  that  is  a  somewhat  serious  one. 

Whilst  the  colonists  of  other  nations  were  fighting  for  the 
security  of  their  persons  and  property  or  the  free  esercise  of 
their  religion,,  and  whilst  those  of  other  territories  of  the  British 
Crown  were  engaged  in  an  arduous  constitutional  struggle  for 
a  representative  government  or  some  other  privilege  which  was 
associated  in  their  minds  with  the  idea  of  political  liberty,  the 
Boers  were  mainly  intent  on  claiming  the  right  to  keep  their 
weaker  fellow-subjects  in  a  state  of  bondage.  Their  Governors 
in  fact  were  'tyrants'  because  they  put  an  end  lo  a  tyranny 
which  was  revolting  to  civilised  humanity  and  the  sense  of  justice. 
Yet  these  retrograde  Dutchmen  were  the  descendants  of  the 
men  who  bad  fought  against  the  Spaniards,  whose  treatment  of 
the  native  races  was  in  no  way  worse  than  their  own.  We 
have  already  pointed  out  the  fallacy  of  supposing  that  the 
Dutch  settlers  of  the  frontiers  could  plead  the  spirit  of 
patriotism  as  a  motive  for  their  resistance  to  British  rule. 
This  excuse  indeed  is  plainly  hinted  at  in  many  passages  of 
Dr.  Theal's  work,  but  it  is  quite  deer  from  their  own  state- 
ments and  actions  that  the  Dutch  colonists  cared  nothing  for 
their  mother  country  and  aimed  at  independence  chiefly  as  a 
means  of  obtaining  freedom  of  action  on  the  native  question. 
It  was  for  this  that  the  Great  Trek  was  made,  and  in  this  mind 
the  children  of  those  Voor-trekkcrs  have  continued  down  tu 
our  own  times, 
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rllHE  life  of  Byron,  a  masque  in  action,  to  which  his  poetry 
J_  is  but  the  moralising  accompaniment  of  words,  is  better 
known  than  the  life  of  perhaps  any  other  poet;  but  it  is  not 
yet  known  completely.  Perhaps  if  the  *  Memoirs'  which  he 
wrote  had  not  been  destroyed,  we  should  know  all  that  need  !>e 
known  of  the  period  which  they  covered;  perhaps  not.  '  lf»* 
he  wrote  in  his  'Journal,'  ♦  I  am  sincere  with  myself  (but  1  fear 
one   lies  more   to  one's  self  than    to  anyone  else)  every  page 

I  should  confute,  refute,  antl  utterly  abjure  its  predecessor,"  The 
*  Memoirs '  are  lost ;  but  there  remain  large  quantities  of  letters, 
U  among  the  best  letters  in  the  language,  certain  fragmentary 
I  journals,  notes,  and  jottings  of  various  kinds,  many  of  which 
I  are  only  now  being  published,  in  the  edition  of  Byron's 
'Letters  and  Journals'  edited  by  Mr.  R.  E.  Prothero,  in  a 
companion  series  of  volumes  to  the  edition  of  Byron's  'Poetry  ' 
edited  by  Mr.  Ernest  Hartley  Coleridge.  Every  additional 
letter  of  Byron  is  worth  having,  for  its  own  sake  and  for  his; 
a  final  edition  of  the  poems,  with  all  their  variants,  has  long 
been  needed  ;  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  over-praise  the 
diligence,  research,  and  thoroughness  nf  both  editors,  in  their 
copious  notes  to  almost  every  p&ge.  The  labour  of  this  minute 
annotation,  which  seems  to  leave  no  gaps  for  future  commenta- 
tors, must  have  been  enormous ;  it  is  certainly  the  most  serious 
contribution  which  has  yet  been  made  to  our  knowledge  of 
Byron  as  a  man  and  as  a  poet. 

•One  whose  dust  was  once  all  fire'  (words  which  Byron 
used  of  Rousseau,  and  which  may  still  more  truthfully  be  used 
of  himself),  Byron  still  lives  for  us  with  such  incomparable 
rivldness  because  he  was  a  man  first  and  a  poet  afterwards. 
He  became  a  poet  for  that  reason,  and  that  reason  explains  the 
imperfection  of  his  poetry.  Most  of  his  life  he  was  a  person- 
ality looking  out  for  its  own  formula,  and  his  experiments  upon 
that  search  were  of  precisely  the  kind  to  thrill  the  world. 
What  poet  ever  had  so  splendid  a  legend  in  his  lifetime?     His 
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whole  life  was  lived  in  the  eyes  of  men,  and  Byron  had  enough 
of  the  actor  in  him  to  delight  in  that  version  of  'all  the  world^s 
a  stage.*  His  beauty  and  his  deformityj  his  *  tenderness, 
roughness,  delicacy,  coarseness,  sentiment,  sensuality,  soaring 
and  grovelling,  dirt  and  deity,  all  mixed  up  in  that  one  com> 
pound  of  inspired  clay '  (it  is  his  own  summary  of  Burns), 
worked  together  with  circumstances  to  move  every  heart  to 
admiration  and  pity.  He  was  a  poet,  and  he  did  what  others 
only  wrote  ;  be  seemed  to  write  what  others  dared  not  think. 
It  was  a  romantic  time,  *  gigantic  and  exaggerated,'  a.s  he  said, 
the  age  of  the  French  Revolution,  the  age  of  Napoleon ; 
Trafalgar  and  Waterloo  were  contemporary  moments.  The 
East  was  the  new  pla)'ground  of  the  imagination  :  Byron,  and 
Byron  alone  of  the  Orientalising  poets,  had  been  there.  He 
was  a  peer  and  a  republican,  at  twenty-four  the  most  famous 
poet  of  the  day,  the  idol  of  one  London  season  and  cast  out 
with  horror  by  the  next,  an  exile  from  his  country,  equally 
condemned  and  admired,  credited  with  abnormal  genius  and 
abnormal  wickedness,  confessing  himself  deflantly  to  the  world, 
making  a  public  show  of  a  very  genuine  misery,  living  with 
ostentatious  wildness  in  Venice,  reclaimed  to  a  kind  of  irregular 
domesticity,  giving  up  everything,  life  itself,  in  the  cause  of 
liberty  and  for  a  nation  with  a  tradition  of  heroes,  a  hero  in 
death  ;  and  he  was  one  whom  Scott  could  sum  up,  as  if 
speaking  for  England,  at  the  news  of  that  death,  as  '  that 
mighty  genius,  which  walked  amongst  us  as  something- 
superior  to  ordinary  mortality,  and  whose  powers  were  beheld 
with  wonder,  and  something  approaching  to  terror,  as  if  we 
knew  not  whether  they  were  of  good  or  evil.' 

Circumstances  made  Byron  a  poet;  he  became  the  poet  of 
circumstance.  But  with  Byron,  remember,  a  circiamstance  was 
an  emotion;  the  idealist  of  real  things,  and  an  imperfect 
idealist,  never  without  a  certain  suspicion  of  his  ideal,  he 
turned  life^  as  it  came  to  him,  into  an  impossible  kind  of 
romance,  invented  by  one  who  was  romantic  somewhat  in  the 
sense  that  a  man  becomes  romantic  when  he  loves.  Such  an 
experience  does  not  change  his  nature ;  it  does  not  give  him 
sincerity  in  romance,  Byron's  sincerity  underlies  his  romance, 
does  not  transmute  it.  This  is  partly  because  the  style  is  the 
man  \  and  Byron  had  not  style,  through  which  alone  emotion 
can  prove  its  own  sincerity.  *  All  convulsions  end  with  me  in 
rhyme,'  he  writes ;  and  all  through  his  letters  we  see  the  fit 
working  itself  out.  '  I  wish  I  could  settle  to  reading  again/  he 
notes  in  his  journal  ;  *  my  life  is  monotonous,  and  yet  desultory^ 
1  take  up  my  books  and  fling  them  down  agaiu,     I  began  a 
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cotaeAy^  and  burnt  it  because  the  scene  ran  inito  realitj:  a 
norel  fur  the  SBme  rea»oti.  In  rhyme  I  can  keep  more  away 
from  facta  ;  but  the  thought  altvays  runs  thraugb  .  .  .  ye»,  yea, 
tbrotigh.*  CnnriDced  that  '  the  g^reat  object  of  life  is  sensation 
— ti>  feel  that  we  exist,  even  though  in  pain,*  Bjron  was 
constantly  satisfying  bitnself  of  the  latter  part  of  his  convictitm. 
Rhyme  was  at  once  the  relief  and  the  expression  ;  and,  in  his 
verse,  we  see  the  confusion  of  that  double  motive,  *  To 
withdraw  myself  from  myself — oh,  that  cursetl  selfishness — has 
ever  been  my  sole,  my  entire,  my  sincere  motive  in  scribbling 
at  all,'  Now  this  conflict  between  the  fact  which  insists  on 
coming  with  the  emotion,  and  the  alien  kind  of  fact  which 
presents  itself  as  an  escape  from  the  emotion,  does  much  to 
render  Byron's  earlier  poetry  formless,  apparently  insincere. 
Byron  wrote  with  a  contempt  for  writing  ;  '  managing  his  pen,' 
itl  Scott's  phrase  which  has  become  famous,  *  with  the  careless 
and  negligent  ease  of  a  man  of  quality/  *  God  help  him  I '  he 
writes  of  a  gentleman  who  has  published  a  book  of  verses  ;  *no 
one  should  be  a  rhymer  who  could  be  anything  better.'  And 
again,  more  deliberately :  *  I  by  no  means  rank  poetry  or  poets 
high  in  the  scale  of  intellect.  This  may  look  like  aSectation, 
but  it  is  my  real  opinion.  It  is  the  lava  of  the  imagination, 
whose  eruption  prevents  an  earthquake  ...  I  prefer  the  talents 
of  action,' 

^The  lava  of  the  imagination,  whose  eruption  prevents  an 
earthquake,'  is  indeed  precisely  what  poetry  was  to  Byron: 
and  it  is  characteristic  of  him  that  he  cannot  look  beyond 
himself  even  for  the  sake  of  a  generalisation.  If  we  would 
de5ne  yet  more  precisely  his  ideal  we  must  turn  to  a  certain 
stanza  in  *  Childe  Harold '  :^ 

*  Cbuld  I  embodj^  and  tmboeom  now 
That  which  is  moat  within  jne, — ootild  I  wreak 
My  thoughts  upon  expreBBion,  and  ihus  throw 
Sonl — ^beort—mind^ — pB,«Bion8-— feelinga — etrong  or  weak- 
All  that  I  would  have  Bought,  and  all  I  seek. 
Bear — know — feel^and  yet  breathe* — ^into  one  word, 
And  that  one  word  were  Lightning,  I  would  epeak ' ; 

and  so,  indeed,  at  bis  best,  he  did  apeak,  condensing  the 
indignation  of  his  soul  or  the  wrath  of  Europe  into  one 
word,  and  that  word  lightning.  But  the  word  flashes  out 
intermittently  from  among  the  dreariest  clouds,  and  he  is  not 
even  sure  whether  his  lightning  has  flashed  or  not,  waiting  to 
know  whether  It  has  been  seen  before  he  has  any  positive 
opinion  of  his  own,     Sending  the  manuscript  of  '  Alanfred  '  to 
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Murray,  lie  writes :  '  I  have  not  an  Idea  if  it  is  good  or  bad.  .  .  , 
You  may  put  it  into  the  fire  if  you  like,  and  Giflbrd  don't  like.* 
He  »ends  the  first  part  of  *  Heaven  and  Earth,'  saying:  '  I  wish 
the  first  part  to  be  published  before  the  second,  because  if  it 
don't  succeed  It  is  better  to  stop  there  than  to  go  on  in  a 
fruitless  ex  peri  men  t.'  Such  indifference,  partly  but  not  wholly 
pose  though  it  may  be,  such  dependence  on  outside  judgments 
and  the  mere  whim  of  the  public,  on  '  success,'  shows  us,  with 
singular  clearness,  Byron's  lack  of  conviction,  of  reverence,  of 
serious  feeling  for  art.  It  brings  out  the  strain  of  commonness 
which  we  find  in  the  greatest  of  those  to  whom  action  was  more 
than  thought,  the  external  world  more  real  than  the  inner  world  ; 
the  comtnonnes$  which  seems  to  be  part  of  a  very  masculine 
genius,  to  which  contemplation  has  not  brought  the  female 
complement  of  energy  ;  the  commonness  which  made  Napoleon, 
at  that  very  epoch,  fall  just  so  far  short  of  greatness. 

Byron's  fame,  which  was  never,  like  that  of  every  other 
English  poet,  in  his  lifetime,  a  merely  English  reputation,  has 
been  kept  alive  in  other  countries,  more  persistently  than  in  our 
own,  and  comes  back  to  Us  now  from  abroad  with  at  times 
almost  the  shock  of  a  new  discovery.  It  is  never  possible  to 
ctJlivince  a  foreigner  that  Byron  is  often  not  even  correct  as 
a  writer  of  verse.  His  lines,  so  full  of  a  kind  of  echoing 
substance,  ring  true  to  the  ear  which  has  not  naturalised  itself 
in  English  poetry  ;  and,  hearing  them  march  so  directly  and 
with  such  obvious  clangour,  the  foreigner  is  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand why  one  should  bring  what  seems  to  him  a  petty  charge 
against  them.  The  magic  of  words,  in  which  Byron  is  lacking, 
the  poverty  of  rhythm,  for  which  he  is  so  conspicuous,  do  not 
tell  with  any  certainty  through  the  veil  of  another  idiom.  How 
many  Englishmen  know  quite  how  bad,  as  verse,  is  the  verse  of 
the  French  Byron,  as  he  has  been  called,  Alfred  de  Musset, 
and  quite  why  it  is  bad?  And  as  Byron's  best  verse,  even 
more  than  Musset's,  is  worldly  verse,  it  is  still  more  difficult 
to  detect  a  failure  in  accent,  in  that  finer  part  of  what  Byron 
calls  *  the  poetry  of  speech  ' ;  so  delicate  a  difference  separating 
what  may  be  almost  the  greatest  thing  in  poetry,  a  line  of 
Dante,  from  something,  like  too  much  of  Byron,  which  is 
commoner  than  the  commonest  prose. 

Byron's  theory  of  poetry  and  his  practice  were  two  very 
different  things,  both  faulty,  and  telling  agalnit  one  another. 
His  theory  was  that  the  finest  English  poetry  is  to  be  found  in 
Pope:  '  what  I  firmly  believe  in  ai  the  Christianity  of  English 
poetry,  the  poetry  of  Pope.'  Admitting  frankly  that  he  had 
not  followed  so  correct  a  master  with  any  sort  of  attention,  he 


etpologlsed  on  the  ground  that  *  it  is  easier  to  perceive  the 
wrong'  than  to  pursue  the  right/  '  But  I  have  lired  in  far 
cotrntries  abroadi,'  he  tells  ns,  '  or  in  the  agitating'  world  at 
home,  which  was  not  favourable  to  study  or  reflection,  so  that 
almost  all  I  have  written  has  been  mere  passion — paHinn,  it  is 
true,  of  different  kinds,  but  always  passion.'  And  he  adds : 
'  But  then  1  did  other  things  besides  write.' 

*  We  are  all  wrong,  except  Rogers,  Crabhe,  and  Campbell,' 
he  laments,  going  on  his  own  way,  all  the  same,  for  good  and 
evil.  And  his  own  way,  until  he  accustomed  himielf  frankly 
to  '  wandering  with  pedestrian  Muses,'  as  he  tells  us  in  '  Don 
Juan,'  and  thus  adding  to  the  ground  a  splendour  which  he 
could  not  capture  from  the  skies,  was  a  very  uneven  way  with 
many  turnings.  '  My  qualities,'  he  tells  us  of  his  school  days  at 
Harrow^  *  were  much  more  oratorical  and  martial  than  poetical, 
and  Dr,  Drury,  my  grand  patron,  bad  a  great  notion  that  1  should 
turn  out  an  orator,  from  my  fluency,  my  turbulence,  my  voice, 
my  copiousness  of  declamation,  and  my  action.'  The  criticism 
juctified  itself;  Byron's  qualities  in  verse  are  indeed  *  mucb 
more  oratorical  than  poetical  ' ;  and,  in  all  his  earlier  work, 
theory  accentuated  this  natural  tendency  so  fatally  that  we 
have  to  scrape  off  a  great  deal  of  false  gUtter  if  we  are  to  find 
the  good  metal  which  is  often  enough  to  ho  found,  even  in  the 
metrical    romances,    with    their   pseudo-romance,   founded    on 

t  direct  observation,  their  pseudo*passion,  doing  injustice  to  a 
really  passionate  nature,  their  impossible  heroes,  not  without 
certain  touches  of  just  self-portraiture,  their  impossible  heroines, 
1  betraying  after  all  a  certain  first-hand  acquaintance  with  the 
^  *  dreadful  heart  of  woman.'  In  narrative  verse  Byron  finally 
made  for  himself  a  form  of  his  own  which  exactly  suited 
him,  but  in  lyrical  verse  he  never  learnt  to  do  much  that  he 
could  not  already  do  in  the  '  Hours  of  Idleness.'  His  *  last 
lines'  are  firmer  in  measure,  graver  in  substance,  but  they  are 
written  on  exactly  the  same  principle  as  the  '  Well !  thou  art 
happy*  of  1808,  There  is  the  same  strained  simplicity  of 
feeling,  in  which  a  really  moved  directness  comes  through  the 
traditional  rhetoric  of  the  form.  Every  stanza  aa^s  something, 
and  it  says  exactly  what  he  means  it  to  say,  without  any  of  the 
exquisite  evasions  of  a  more  purely  poetic  style  i  without,  too, 
any  of  the  qualifying  interruptions  of  a  more  subtle  tempera- 
I  ment.  Byron's  mind  was  without  subtlety;  whatever  he  felt  he 
I  felt  without  reservations,  or  the  least  thinking  about  feeling : 
I  hence  his  immediate  bold  upon  the  average  man  or  woman, 
I    who  does  not  need  to  come  to  his  verse,  as  the  verse  of  most  other 
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that  communion.  There  is  force,  clearness,  but  no  atmosphere  ; 
everything  is  seen  detached,  a  little  hare,  very  distinct,  in  a 
strong  light  without  shadows. 

In    sltid)ring   Byron   one   is   always    face  to   face   with    the 

Question :  Can  intention,  in  art,  ever  excuse  performance  ? 
!an  (one  is  tempted  to  say)  the  sum  of  a  number  of  noughts 
arrive  at  an  appreciable  figure  ?  Wordsworth  often  wearies  us 
by  commonplace  of  thought  and  feeling,  by  nervejessiiess  of 
rbfthm,  by  deliberate  triviality  ;  Coleridge  sometimes  offers  us 
metaphysics  for  poetry  ;  Browning  gives  us  busy  thinking  about 
life  for  meditation;  there  is  not  a  scene  in  Shakespeare  which 
is  perfect  as  a  scene  of  Sophocles  is  perfect  ;  but  with  Byron 
the  failure  is  not  exceptional,  it  is  constant;  it  is  like  the 
speech  of  a  man  whose  tongue  is  too  large  for  his  mouth. 
There  are  indeed  individual  good  lines  in  Byron,  a  great 
number  of  quite  splendid  lines,  though  none  Indeed  of  the  very 
finest  order  of  poetry  ;  but  there  is  not  a  single  poem,  not  a 
single  passage  of  the  length  of  '  Kubta  Khan,'  perhaps  not  a 
single  stanza,  which  can  be  compared  as  poetry  with  a  poem  or 
passage  or  stanza  of  Keats  or  Shelley,  such  as  anyone  will  find 
by  merely  turning  over  the  pages  of  those  poets  for  five  minutes 
at  random.  What  is  not  there  is  precisely  the  magic  which 
seems  to  make  poetry  its  finer  self,  the  perfume  of  the  flower, 
that  by  which  the  flower  is  remembered^  after  its  petals  have 
dropped  or  withered.  Even  Browning  abandons  himself  at 
times  to  the  dream  which  floats,  musically  or  in  soft  colour, 
through  the  senses  of  his  mind.  But  Byron,  when  he  meditates, 
meditates  with  fixed  attention;  if  he  dreams,  he  dreams  with 
open  eyes,  to  which  the  darkness  is  aglow  with  tumultuous 
action  ;  he  is  at  the  mercy  of  none  of  those  wandering  sounds, 
delicate  spirits  of  the  air,  which  come  entreating  their  liberty 
from  the  indefinite,  in  the  releasing  bondage  of  stmg.  He  has 
certain  things  to  say,  he  has  certain  impulses  to  embody  ;  he 
has,  first,  a  certain  ty|>e  of  character,  then  a  view  of  the  world 
which  is  more  obviously  the  prose  than  the  poetic  view  of  the 
world,  but  certainly  a  wide  view,  to  express  ;  and  it  remains  for 
him,  in  this  rejection  or  lack  of  all  the  lesser  graces,  to  be 
either  Michael  Angelo  or  Benjamin  Hay  don. 

Or,  at  leasi,  so  it  would  seem  ;  and  yet,  so  it  does  not  seem 
to  be.  Byron  is  not  Michael  Angelu,  not  merely  because  his 
conceptions  were  not  as  great  as  Michael  Atigelo's,  but  because 
he  had  not  the  same  power  of  achieving  his  conceptions, 
because  he  had  not  the  same  technical  skill.  When  Michael' 
Angelo  left  great  naked  vestiges  of  the  rock  still  clinging  about 
the  emerging  bodies  of  bis  later  sculpture,  it  was  not  because 


he  coald  not  iRnUh  them  with  Ihe  same  ivory  smoothneks  as  the 
*  Pieta  *  in  St.  Peter^s  ;  it  was  because  he  bad  found  out  oil  the 
art  of  man's  visible  body,  and  had  apprehended  that  tieeper 
breathing  of  the  spirit  of  life«  which  is  in  the  bodj,  jfet  which 
is  not  the  bodj  ;  and  was  caught  in  the  agony  of  the  last 
conflict  with  the  last  inysterj.  To  leave  an  appealing  or 
terri Tying  or  lamentable  incompleteness,  wLere  before  there  bad 
been  the  clear  joy  of  what  is  finished  and  Bnitc — there, 
precisely,  was  the  triumph  of  his  technique.  But  Byron  is  not 
Hay  don,  because  he  is  not  a  small  man  struggling  to  be  a  great 
man,  painting  large  merely  because  he  cannot  paint  small, 
and  creating  chaos  on  the  canvas  out  of  ambition  rnther  than 
irresistible  impulse.  He  is  fundamentally  sincere,  whicb  is 
the  root  of  greatness  ;  he  has  a  firm  hold  on  himself  and  on  the 
world  ;  he  speaks  Iq  humanity  in  its  own  voice,  heightened  to 
a  pitch  which  carries  across  Europe.  No  ptiet  had  ever  seemed 
to  speak  to  men  so  directly,  and  it  was  through  this  directness 
of  his  vision  of  the  world,  and  of  his  speech  about  it,  that  he 
became  a  poet,  that  he  made  a  new  thing  of  poetry. 

Look  for  instance  at  his  epithets  and  at  his  statements,  and 
you  will  find,  whenever  he  is  at  his  best,  an  unparalleled 
justness  of  expression,  a  perfect  hitting  of  the  mark,  which 
will  sometimes  seem  rather  the  vigour  of  prose  than  the  more 
fielestjal  energy  of  poetry,  but  not  always.  When,  in  the 
'  Vision  of  Judgment,'  George  III  is  brought  pompously  to  tbe 
gate  of  Heaven  and  is  seen  tu  be  nothing  but 

*  An  old  man 
With  an  old  soul,  and  both  i?itreiDelj  blind ' ; 


when,  in 


when 


Chitde  Harold,'  Naptjleon  is  seen 

'  With  a  Aiitit  hoart  which  never  soomed  to  be 
A  liatetier  to  its^ilf ' ; 


'  France  got  drunk  with  blood  to  vomit  crime  ' ; 

when  Cromwell 

'  Hewed  the  throne  down  to  a  block ' ; 

when  history  is  deRned  as  'the  DeviTs  scripture,'  Rome  as  *the 
J\iohe  of  nations,'  ivy  as  'the  garland  of  eternity';  when 
Casllereagb's  speeches  are  summed  up  : 

*  Kor  even  a  eprigbtly  blunder's  Bpark  can  blazo 
From  thut  fxion  griudetouB's  ceaselHBS  toil, 
That  tiirn£  and  loniB  to  give  tho  world  a  notion         j 
Of  endleas  torment  and  perpetual  motion ' ; 
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there  is  at  least,  id  all  these  vivid  and  unforgettable  phrases,  a 
heat  of  truth  which  haa  kindled  speech  into  a  really  imaginative 
fervour.  Seen  in  the  form  which  perhaps  more  immediately? 
impressed  the  world,  as  being  liker  to  the  world's  notion  of 
poetry — 

'  Admire — exult- — despise— laugh — weep — for  hero 
Tliete  Ib  such  mnttor  for  all  feeliDg  :  Man  I ' — 


$heer  rh 


id.  for  all 


)f 


il 


hetoric,  anil^  lor  all  its  measure  ot  personal 
becomes  false  through  over-emphasis.  The  closer  Byron's 
writing  seems  to  come  to  prose  the  nearer  It  really  conies  to 
poetry,  because  it  comes  nearer  to  humanity  and  to  the  world, 
his  subject-matter,  which  appears  to  take  him  for  its  voice, 
rather  than  to  be  chosen  by  him  with  any  conscious  selection. 

Byron  loved  the  world  for  its  own  sake,  and  for  good  and 
evil.  His  quality  of  humanity  was  genius  to  him,  and  stood 
to  him  in  the  place  of  imagination.  Whatever  is  best  in  hlft 
work  is  full  of  this  kind  of  raw  or  naked  humanity.  It  is  the 
solid  part  of  his  rhetoric,  and  is  what  holds  us  still  in  the 
apparently  somewhat  theatrical  address  to  the  Dying  Gladiator 
and  the  like.  Speaking  straight,  in  *  Don  Juan  '  and  ^  The 
Vision  of  Judgment,'  it  creates  almost  a  new  kind  of  poetry, 
the  poetry  of  the  world,  written  rebelliuusly,  but  on  its  own 
level,  by  a  man  to  whom  the  world  was  the  one  reality. 
Only  Djrfjn,  ntid  not  Shelley,  could  lead  the  revolt  agaiij»t 
custom  and  convention,  against  the  insular  spirit  of  England, 
because  to  Byron  custom  and  convention  and  the  insular  spirit 
were  so  much  more  actual  things.  Rage  5rst  made  him  a  poet : 
the  first  lines  of  verse  he  ever  wrote  were  written  at  the  age  of 
nine,  ngainst  an  old  latly  wbiim  he  disliked;  and  when  the 
weak  and  insincere  sentimentalities  of  the  'Hours  of  hlleness' 
ha{l  been  scourged  by  Brougham  in  the  *  Edinburgh,'  it  was  a 
most  hum^n  desire  for  revenge  which  stirred  him  instantly  into 
a  vigorous  satirist.  His  very  idealism  was  a  challenge  and  a. 
recoil.  He  went  about  Europe  like  a  man  with  a  hazel  wand 
in  bis  hand,  and  wherever  the  forked  branch  dipjied,  living 
water  rose  to  him  out  of  the  earth.  Every  line  he  wrote  is  a 
reminiscence,  the  reminiscence  of  a  place  or  a  passion.  His 
mind  was  a  cracked  mirror,  in  which  everj thing  reflected  itself 
directly,  but  as  if  scarred.  His  mind  was  never  to  him  a 
kingdom,  hut  always  part  of  the  tossing  democracy  of  human- 
kind. And  so,  having  no  inner  peace,  no  interior  vision^  he  was 
never  for  long  together  the  master  or  the  obedient  vassal  of  his 
imagination  ;  and  be  bat  left  us  tumultuous  fragments,  in  which 
beauty  comes  and  goes  Etfully,  under  pained  disguises,  or  like 


lard  B^oiu 


tethered  at  short 


the 


a  bird  with  impatient  irii_ 
ground. 

Byron  was  at  once  the  victim  and  the  master  of  the  world. 
Two  eaemies,  always  in  fierce  grapple  with  one  another,  yet 
neither  of  them  ever  thrown,  Byron  and  the  world  seem  to 
touch  at  all  points,  and  to  maintain  a  kind  of  equtlibrium  by 
the  equality  of  their  strength.  To  Byron  life  itself  was 
imaginative,  not  the  mere  raw  stuff  out  of  which  imagination 
could  shape  something  quite  different^  something  far  more 
beautiful,  but  itaelf,  its  common  hours,  the  places  he  passed  on 
the  way,  a  kind  of  poem  in  action.  All  his  verse  is  an  attempt 
to  make  his  own  poetry  oat  of  frag^ments  of  this  great  poem  of 
life^  sa  it  came  to  bim  on  bis  heedful  way  through  the  midst  of 
it.  All  Boron's  poetry  is  emphasis,  and  he  obtains  his 
tremendous  emphasis  by  a  really  impersonal  interest  in  the 
circumstances  of  the  drama  which  he  knew  himself  to  be  acting. 
Building  entirely  on  his  personal,  his  directly  personal  emotion^ 
he  never  allows  that  emotion  to  overpower  him.  He  makes  the 
most  of  it,  even,  with  what  may  easily  pass  for  a  lack  of  sincerity, 
but  is  only  an  astonishing  way  of  recovering  himself  after  an 
abandonment  to  feeling.  Imagination  comes  to  him  as  self- 
control.  Himself  in  actual  life  the  least  controlled  of  men,  or 
controlled  only  with  a  violence  itself  excessive,  a  great  emer- 
gency always  found  him  quietly  ready  for  it,  from  that  ftrst 
voyage  when  he  wrapped  himself  in  his  cloak  and  went  to  sleep 
on  the  deck  of  a  Turkish  vessel  in  danger  of  shipwreck,  to  the 
day  when  the  Greek  mutineers  broke  into  the  room  where  he 
lay  djing,  and  found  blm  more  than  their  master.  This 
manly  quality  was  his  imagination  :  the  quiility  of  restraint  in 
extremity,  wbich  he  has  praised  in  some  of  his  most  famous 
lines,  on  the  statue  of  the  D^ing  Gladiator.  It  may  seem  to  be 
the  quality  of  a  man  rather  than  of  a  poet,  and  is  indeed  one  of 
ihe  reasons  why  without  Byron  the  man  no  one  would  have 
cared  for  Byron  the  poet.  But  it  is  more  than  this ;  it  be- 
comes in  him  a  poetic  quality,  the  actual  imaginative  force 
by  which  he  dramatises  himself,  not  as  if  it  were  his  own 
little  naked  human  soul,  shiveringly  alone  with  God,  but 
as  a  great  personage,  filling  the  world,  like  Napoleon,  and 
Been  always  against  a  background  of  all  the  actual  pomps 
of  the  world. 

And  It  was  as  a  Napoleon,  '  the  grand  Napoleon  of  the 
realms  of  rhyme,*  that  he  tilled  Europe,  as  no  other  poet  in 
the  history  of  literature  has  filled  Europe.  Famous  men  do  not 
always  choose  the  form,  in  which  fame  shall  come  to  them,  but 
the  greatest  men  always  choose  their  own  fame.     It  was  through 
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no  mere 

was  the  particular 


dent  that  Bjroit  built  up  bis  own  romance.     It 


quali 


lity  nl  his  mind  acting  upon  the  helpless 
helpfulness  of  event ;  his  genius,  turning  life  into  art  after 
his  ovrn  fashion.  Fame  meant  so  much  to  Bjrron  because  fame 
is  a  personal,  active  thin^,  concerned  with  one's  self  while 
one  lives^  bringing  one  into  the  sight  of  other  people  so 
vivid  I  J.  He  could  never  have  gone  on  writing  as  Shelley  went 
on  writing,  obscurely,  loved  by  a  few,  not  even  publicly  enongb 
hated.  To  Sbelley,  with  his  secluded  interior  life,  fame  meant 
very  little^  except  for  an  almost  wholly  disinterested  enlhusiasaa 
for  ideas,  which  he  would  gladly  have  served  with  more  imme- 
diate effect,  as  a  more  famous  poet.  But  Bjron  exacted  fame 
from  the  world  as  he  exacted  deference  to  his  rank  from 
strangers.  His  conception  of  himself  would  not  have  been 
complete  without  it.  If  one  bases  success,  ever  so  little,  upon 
action,  tbat  is,  upon  something  external,  a  private  or  a  deferred 
triumph  must  mean  very  little.  Napoleon,  a  prisoner  at  Elba 
without  the  interval  between  Elba  and  St,  Helena — would  that 
have  been  the  same  Napoleon? 

And  so  it  was  no  vulgarity  of  mind,  as  some  have  fancied, 
nor  even  a  necessarily  very  morbid  condilton,  that  made 
B^ron  so  eager  for  applause,  so  conscious  of  notoriety.  All 
tbat,  so  pleasing  and  so  unessential  to  the  student  or  the 
studious  artist,  was  to  Byron  an  actual  part  of  his  art.  It  was 
the  canvas  itself,  upon  which  he  had  to  weave  his  coloured 
patterns.  It  was  necessary  to  him  ;  for,  with  Byron's  amplitude 
of  self-dramatisation,  there  was  but  that  one  traditional  step 
from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous.  An  obscure  person  on  bis 
travels,  taking  the  worhl  into  his  confidence  with  ao  lofty  a 
ntiiv6tiy  migbt  have  written  the  most  beautiful  poetry  ;  but, 
without  an  audience,  bow  ludicrous  would  have  been  the 
spectacle  !  '  What  is  a  man  beside  a  mount?'  writes  Browning,, 
mocking  Bjron;  but  precisely  what  Bjron  did  was  to  show 
the  insignificance  of  the  mountains  in  the  presence  of  man.. 
He  could  write  of  the  Alps,  and  fill  the  imagination  of  Europe 
with  the  mere  fact  of  bis  presence  there;  adding  history  to 
Waterloo,  because  *  hi*  tread  was  on  an  empire's  dust/  when 
the  history  of  that  field  had  only  just  written  itself. 

In  a  letter  to  his  mother,  written  at  the  age  of  twentj-threp, 
on  his  first  visit  to  Athens,  Byron  declared  senteniiously  : 

'  I  nm  go  eoiivinccd  of  the  advantages  of  lookiug  at  mtinkind 
iustead  of  natling  abiput  thcoi,  and  the  bitter  effects  of  Btaying  at 
Lome  witli  nil  the  narrow  prejudices  of  an  ialander,  that  1  think 
there  E^hoiild  Ic  a  taw  aiiiung  ue,  to  set  our  young  men  abroad  for  a 
tc'im,  among  the  few  allies  our  wars  have  kft  ua,' 
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Eifjht  year*  later  he  wrote  to  Murmy  :  '  I  am  iure  my  bnnet 
would  not  rest  in  an  EingUsh  grave  or  my  clay  mU  with  the 
earth  of  that  couotry,'  Byron  was  so  English,  English  even  in 
that,  in  its  l«>fty  petulance;  and  he  had  the  characteristically 
English  lore  of  travel,  the  quality  of  Burton,  of  Borrow,  of 
his  own  grand  father,  the  *ea- wanderer,  but  which  it  remained 
for  Byron  to  tarn  into  a  really  thrilling  poetic  quality.  He 
travelled  because  the  adventure  pleased  him,  because,  at  he 
■-aid,  it  "  awakened  the  gipsy  in  him,'  and  he  was  drawn  by  the 
mere  adventurous  search  after  new  sensations  to  the  East,  to 
Greeca,  to  Italy,  to  the  cnuntrtes  which  other  people  wore 
writing  about  without  seeing  them,  and  which  he  visited, 
certainly  with  no  conscious  intention  of  writing  about  them. 
Poetry  came  to  him  by  a  happy  and  inevitable  accident;  it 
wa3  hi«  way  of  recording  the  sensations.  In  the  preface  to 
'Chitde  Harold'  he  speaks  of  '  the  beauties  of  nature  and  the 
stimulus  of  trarel  (except  ambition,  the  most  powerful  of  all 
excitements)  ' ;  and  it  was  a  mere  statement  of  a  fact  when  he 
wrote : — 


'■  Where  rose  the  mountains,  there  to  him  were  friends; 
Where  rolled  the  ueeau,  thereon  was  his  hcime ; 
Where  the  bine  aky,  and  glowing  clime  extends^ 
Be  had  the  paseion  and  the  power  in  roam ; 
The  desert,  forest,  cavtiru,  breaker's  ftiam. 
Were  atito  him  oom^>auionship ;  they  spake 
A  tautuat  language,' 


f  *  A  world  to  roam  through'  is  the  (irst  of  his  two  wishes  in 
bi»  '  Epistle  to  Augusta '  \  and  that  simple  love  of  wandering, 
which  no  other  great  poet  has  ever  had  in  anything  like  the 
same  degree,  but  which  is  the  most  vivid  quality  of  many  of 
the  most  vivid  people  in  the  world,  discoverers,  travelling 
students,  or  gipsies,  was  at  the  root  of  all  his  nature-worship, 
as  it  has  been  called,  and  all  his  eloquent  writing  about  land- 
scapes and  places.  It  was  a  part  of  his  tendency  towards 
action,  of  bis  human  rather  than  literary  quality.  Taste  in 
landscape  has  changed;  we  no  longer  admire  the  Alps,  or,  if 
we  do,  scarce  dare  admit  it ;  we  have  almost  forgotten  that 
there  is  anything  in  nature  but  fine  shades,  and  the  materials 
for  a  picture,  in  which  nature  shall  be  trimmed  to  the  pattern 
of  frugal  souls.     Byron  liked  nature  in  vast  movement: — 

'  Sky — -momitaiaB — river — winda — lake — ligbtinga  t  ye  t 
With  night,  aud  clouds,  and  thunder — and  n  soul 
To  make  these  felt  and  feeling.' 
D   t 


Its 
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Ht>  ■torms  at  »ea  and  his  atorins  among  the  Alps  are  touched 
with  a  quality  of  rapture,  because  be  really  was  *  a  sharer*  in 
that  •  fierce  and  far  delight' ;  and,  here  as  elsewhere  in  his  work, 
truth  lies  at  the  root  of  rhetoric,  giving  it  Ufe^  lifting  it  into  a 
kind  of  powerful,  naked,  and  undeniable  poetic  existence. 

And  then,  beyond  this  raw  personal  quality,  the  fact  of 
feeling  it  intensely  whenever  he  had  'made  him  friends  of 
mountains/  '  and  on  Parnassus  seen  the  eagles  fly,'  there  was 
a  quality  of  feeling'  still  more  deeply  personal,  a  psychological 
note,  the  landscape  being  a  '  state  of  soul/  perhaps  not  quite  a$ 
Amiel  meant  it.  Together  with  an  astonishing  sense  of  the 
beauty  of  the  natural  world,  and  especially  of  its  power, 
splendour,  the  overwhelming  energy  of  water,  the  *  beautifying"* 
and  consuming  energy  of  time^  the  unlimited  bounds  of  space, 
the  'swimming  shadows  and  enormous  shapes'  of  night  and 
storm,  he  had  the  unvarying  consciousness  of  his  own  presence 
there,  so  insignificant  and  so  absorbing.  '  Childe  Harold'  has 
been  called  a  kind  of  diorama;  but  the  picture  is  seen  always 
flowing  through  a  single  passionate,  sorrowful,  and  sensitive 
soul,  and  coloured  by  its  passage.  The  secret  seems  to  be 
suddenly  let  out,  when,  seated  by  the  tomb  of  Cecilia  Metella 
nn  the  Appian  Way  and  dreaming  of  '  a  little  bark  of  hope,*  he 
begins  to  wonder  whither  he  should  steer  bii  little  bark  if  he 
had  it,  and  can  but  aa»wer  : 

'  There  woos  no  home,  oor  bopo,  nor  life,  saTo  what  is  here.' 

Here,  the  present  moment,  best  enjoyed  in  some  active  form  of 
exile,  among  great  memones,  the  memories  nf  empires,  of  what 
is  most  liberating  in  history,  or  with  nature  at  some  height  of 
ecstasy,  in  the  peril  of  the  sfa,  of  snow,  of  the  bills  :  that  is 
left  to  him,  and  may  be  enjoyed  with  what  forgetting  exultation 
and  melancholy  pleasure  be  can  bring  to  it. 

Byron  has  power  without  wisdom,  power  which  is  sanity, 
and  human  at  heart,  but  without  that  vision  which  is  wisdom. 
His  passion  is  without  joy,  the  resurrection,  or  that  sorrow 
deeper  than  any  known  unbappiness,  which  is  the  death  bj 
which  we  attain  life.  He  has  never  known  what  it  is  to  be  at 
peace,  with  himself  or  with  outward  things.  There  is  a  certain 
baste  in  bis  temper,  which  does  not  allow  him  to  wait  patientljr 
upin  any  of  the  spiritual  guests  who  only  come  unbidden,  and 
to  those  who  await  them.  His  mind  is  always  full  of  busy 
little  activities,  with  which  a  more  disinterested  thinker  would 
not  be  concerned.  Himself  the  centre,  be  «ees  the  world 
revolving  about  biro,  seemingly  as  conscious  of  him  as  he  of 
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it.  It  IS  not  only  that  he  never  forgets  himseir,  but  he  never 
forgets  that  he  is  a  lord,  and  that  one  of  bis  feet  is  not  perfect. 

In  his  letters,  with  tbeir  briliiant  common-sense,  their  wit, 
their  clear  and  defiant  intellect,  their  intolerant  sincerity,,  as  in 
his  poems,  it  is  not  what  we  call  the  poet  who  speaks^  it  is  what 
we  call  the  natural  man.,  Byron  is  the  supreme  incarnation 
of  tbe  natural  man.  When  he  gets  nearest  to  philosophical 
thought  it  is  in  an  amazinigty  frank  statement  of  tbe  puxzle  of 
the  natural  man  before  the  facts  of  the  universe,  a  puzzle  wbich^ 
like  him,  he  laughs  off: — 

'  And  that  which  after  all  toy  spit-it  vexes 
Is,  that  I  find  no  spot  where  man  can  rest  eyo  on, 

Without  confusion  of  the  Borte  and  sexes, 
Of  beings,  stars,  and  this  unriddled  wonder, 
The  world,  which  at  the  worst's  &  glorious  blunder.' 

His  feeling  for  the  arts  is  on  the  same  level,  with  the  same 
earnest,  uneducated  quickness  of  feeling,  when  once  the  feeling 
is  stirretl.  '  At  Florence,'  he  writes  in  a  letter,  '  I  remained  but 
a  ilay,  having  to  hurry  for  Rome.  However,  I  went  to  the  two 
galleries,  from  which  one  returns  drunk  with  beauty  ;  but  there 
are  sculpture  and  painting  which,  for  the  first  time,  gave  me  an 
idea  of  what  people  mean  by  their  cant  about  those  two  most 
artificial  of  the  arts/  *You  must  recollect,  however,'  he  says 
in  another  letter  (after  some  1>eautiful  and  passionate  sentences 
on  a  portrait  of  ^some  learned  lady  centuries  old'),  'that  1 
know  nothing  of  painting,  and  that  I  detest  it,  unless  it  reminds 
me  of  something  I  have  seen,  or  think  it  possible  to  see.*  Tbe 
portrait  of  the  learned  lady  is  *  the  kind  of  face  to  go  mad  for, 
because  it  cannot  walk  out  of  its  frame';  its  *  beauty  antl 
sweetness  and  wisdom  *  are  its  human  attributes,  not  tbe 
attributes  of  its  art ;  here,  as  always,  it  is  for  life  that  Byron 
cries  out,  the  naked  contact  of  humanity,  as  the  only  warmtb 
in  the  world. 

And  so,  not  so  very  long  before  it  was  t€M>  late,  he  discovered 
how  be  was  meant  to  write  in  verse,  *  with  common  words  in 
their  common  places,'  as  Jeffrey  defined  it;  and  then,  for  the 
first  time,  bis  verse  became  as  good  as  his  prose,  and  a  stanza 
of  his  rhyme  could  be  matched  as  mere  writing  against  a 
paragraph  from  one  of  his  letters.  Neither  Keats  nor  Shelley, 
not  even  Wordsworth,  much  less  Coleridge,  was  content  with 
our  language  as  we  have  it ;  all,  on  theory  or  against  theory, 
used  inversions;,  and  wrote  otherwise  than  they  would  speak; 
it  was  Byron,  with  hi*  boisterous  contempt  for  rules,  his  head- 
long way  of  getting-  to  the  journey's  end,  wto  dlKovered  that 


poetry,  which  is  speech  as  well  as  sotig,  and  >pe«<efa  not  least 
when  it  is  most  song,  can  be  written  not  only  with  the  wonit 
we  use  in  talking',  but  in  exactly  the  same  order  and  conttrtictioo^ 
And,  besides  realising  this  truth  for  other  people  who  were  to 
come  later  and  make  a  different  use  of  the  discovery,  be  realised 
for  himself  that  be  could  make  poetry  entirely  conversational, 
thus  getting  closer  to  that  world  which  was  -ton  much  with 
him,'  Who  in  English  poetry  before  Byron  has  ever  talked  ia 
verse?  Taking  »  hint  from  Frere,  who  had  nothing  to  say,  and 
did  hut  show  how  things  might  be  said,  Byron  gave  up  orstorir 
and  came  nearer  than  he  had  yet  come  to  poetry  by  merelv 
talking.  '  1  have  broken  down  the  poetry  as  nearly  as  I  could 
to  common  language,'  he  says  in  a  letter,  referring  to  '  Sardan- 
apalus  '  I  but  in  such  attempts  to  be  '  as  simple  and  severe  a« 
AI fieri,'  the  lamentable  attempts  of  the  dramas,  there  is  only 
too  thorough  a  '  breaking  down  '  of  poetry  to  a  level  which  is 
not  even  that  of  good  prose.  In  '  Beppo,' in  the  *  Vision  of 
Judgment,'  and  in  '  Don  Juan,'  words,  style,  language^  subject, 
are  at  one;  the  colloquial  manner  is  used  for  what  is  really 
talk,  extraordinarily  brilliant  talk,  and  at  tbe  same  time,  a^ 
Goethe  saw,  a  'classically  elegant  comic  style';  the  natural 
man  is  at  last  wholly  himself,  alt  of  himself,  himself  not  even 
exaggerated  for  effect. 

Never,  in  English  verse,  ba»  a  man  been  seen  who  wa5  so 
much  a  man  and  so  much  an  Englishman.  It  is  not  man  in 
the  elemental  sense,  so  much  as  the  man  of  the  world,  whttm  we 
find  reflected,  in  a  magnificent  way,  in  this  poet  for  whom 
(like  the  novelists,  and  unlike  all  other  poets)  society  exists 
as  well  as  human  nature.  No  man  of  the  world  would  feel 
ashamed  of  himself  for  writing  poetry  like  'Don  Juan,*  if  he 
could  write  it ;  and  not  only  because  the  poet  himself  seems 
conscious  of  all  there  is  ridiculous  in  the  mere  fact  of  writing 
in  rhyme,  when  everything  can  be  so  well  said  in  prose.  It  i« 
the  poetry  of  middle  age  (premature  with  Byron,  '  ennuyi  at 
nineteen,'  as  he  assures  us)  and  it  condenses  all  the  temporary 
wisdom,  old  enough  to  be  a  little  sour  and  not  old  enough  to 
have  recovered  sweetness^  of  perhaps  the  least  profitable  period 
of  life.  It  is  sad  and  cynical  with  experience,  and  is  at  the 
stage  between  storm  and  peace ;  it  doubts  everything,  as 
everything  must  be  doubled  before  it  can  be  understood  tightly 
and  rightly  apprehended  ;  it  regrets  youth,  which  lies  behind 
it,  and  hates  the  thought  of  age,  which  lies  before  it,  with  a 
kind  of  passionate  self-pity  ;  it  has  knowledge  rather  than 
wisdom,  and  is  a  little  mirror  of  the  world,  turned  away  from 
the  sky,  io  that  only  the  earth  is  visible  in  it.     Shakespeare 
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bas  put  all  the  world's  motlej  into  bis  picture;  but  is  not  the 
world,  to  Shakespeare,  that  *■  insubstantial  pageant '  which  is 
iilwaj*  about  to  fade,  and  which  fades  into  nothingne4» 
whenever  Hanniet  gets  atone  with  bis  soul,  or  Macbeth  with 
his  conscience,  or  even  Othello  with  bis  honour?  Bjron's 
thought,  which  embraced  Europe  a$  anttiher  man'*  thought 
tnigbt  have  embraced  the  village  from  which  be  bad  risen,  wns 
too  conscious  of  politics,  nations,  events.  Napoleon,  George  tiK 
and  other  trifles  in  eternitj,  to  be  quite  free  to  overlook  the 
edge  of  the  globe,  and  bring  back  news,  or  at  Ifast  a  significant 
silence,  from  that  ultimate  inspection.  He  taught  poelrj  to  be 
vividljr  interested  in  all^  earthly  things,  and  for  their  own  sake  ; 
and  if  anyone  had  renainded  him  with  Calderon  that  '  Life's  a 
dream,  and  dreams  themselves  are  a  dream,*  he  would  h^vc 
replied  tbat^  at  all  events,  the  dream  is  a  real  thing,  ami  the 
only  reality,  to  the  dreamer,  and  that  be  was  not  yet  through 
with  his  sleep. 

What  came  to  give  him  bis  measure  of  distinction,  bis  dark 
background,  whatever  he  has  of  tleplh,  was,  characteristirnlly, 
a  personal  accident,  as  it  might  seem,  a  fiery  melancholy,  for 
which  he  held  the  nature  of  things,  no  less  than  his  own  nature, 
responsible.  Conscience,  some  inexplicable  self-torture,  a  gloomy 
belief  that  tbe  sun  will — 

'  not  iieutn  on  one 

To  whom  the  gifts  of  life  aud  warmth  have  been 

Of  a  more  fataJ  OAture ' ; 

these,  with  almost  an  admitted  pride  in  their  potency,  and  a. 
strenuous  and  reiterated  pride  in  dominating  them,  were  given 
to  Byron  lest  the  world  should  have  satisfied  him,  which  is 
failure  in  life.  One  of  the  spirits  in  'Manfred'  says  to  tbe 
other  ;^ — 

*  Thia  is  to  bs  a  Biortal, 
And  BGek  the  things  beyoud  mof  tolity  ' ; 

and  the  other  answers  : — 

*  Yet,  see,  he  masteroth  himself,  and  makes 
Hie  tortore  tributary  to  his  will. 
Had  he  been  one  of  lis,  he  would  hnve  mado 
An  awfol  spirit.' 

It  was  good  for  Byron  that  be  was  unhappy,  that  memories 
and  apprehensions  came  to  rescue  him  harshly  out  of  the 
present,  in  which  be  might  so  easily  have  taken  too  unthinking 
a  pleasure.  The  triviality  which  was  one  side  of  his  manliness, 
tbe  scorn  of  vague  speculation,  which  was  in  danger  of  drifting 
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into  an  indifference  towards  ideas,  the  excess  of  his  xnental 
tendency  towards  action,  were  all  Ijing  in  wait  for  bim,  and,  in 
the  absence  of  some  overshadowing  and  overpowering  idea, 
would  have  found  him  at  their  mercy.  Byron  was  not  a 
thinker,  but  he  was  afraid  of  heU,  and  bitt  courage  throughout 
life  was  the  genuine  courage  of  one  to  whom  death  was  reallj 
terrifying.  *  The  worst  of  it  is  that  I  do  believe,'  he  said  ;  and 
bis  belief  was  that  he  was  predestined  to  fall  endlessly  into 
the  power  of  evil.  It  is  bis  own  portrait,  as  he  conceived  it, 
that  he  draws  in  '  Manfred  * : — 

'  This  should  have  been  a  nohle  creature :  he 
Hath  all  the  energy  which  would  have  made 
A  goodly  frame  of  glorious  elemeate, 
Had  they  been  wisely  mingleil ;  as  it  is. 
It  is  an  awful  chaos— light  and  darkueBa — 
And  mind  and  dust— and  pftsflions  and  pure  thoughts, 
Mixed,  and  contending  without  end  Or  order, 
AU  dormant  and  destructive.' 

VV^hat  other,  more  human  memories,  regrets,  unavailing  re|)ont- 
ances  mingled  with  this  fatalistic  sense  of  condemnation,  wc 
cannot  tell ;  but  certainly  Byron's  balf-proud  and  half-desperate 
sense  of  sin  was  no  pose^  but  almost  the  deepest  part  of  his 
inner  life. 

*  Our  life  is  a  false  natiire — 'tis  not  in 

The  barmony  of  thingB,— this  hard  decree, 

This  uueradicable  taint  of  sin. 

This  boundlesa  Upas,  this  aU-blH^ting  tree, 

Whose  root  is  Earth ' : 

such  an  outcry,  in  '  Childe  Harold,*  means  at  least  all  that  it 
says.  If  Byron^s  fixed  unhappiness  were  but  the  weariness  of 
one  to  whom  pleasure  had  been  too  kind,  or  a  mere  scowl  for 
effect,  like  the  '  unhappy '  expression  which  he  assumed  when 
sitting  for  his  bust  to  Thorwaldsen,  then  his  personality,  the 
one  thing  which  has  profoundly  interested  the  world  in  bim, 
was  but  a  playing  at  bide-and-seek  with  emotion.  Not  to  have 
been  sincere  (sincere  at  root,  beneath  all  the  rhetoric)  would 
have  been,  for  Byron,  to  have  lost  all  hold  on  our  sympathy, 
all  command  of  our  admiration. 

Byron's  ennui^  what  he  meant  when  he  called  himself '  the 
earth's  tired  denizen,'  was  made  up  of  many  elements,  but  it 
was  partly  of  that  most  incurable  kind  which  comes  from 
emptiness  rather  than  over-fulness:  the  eimui  of  one  to  whom 
thought  was  not  satisfying,  without  sustenance  in  itself,  but 
itself  a  cause   of   restlessness,    like   a   heady    wine   drunk    in 
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>lltiK)e.  'The  blight  of  life,  the  demon  thought/  he  called  it, 
so  early  as  the  first  caoto  of  *  Childe  Harold ' ;  and  a  motto  to 
the  third  canto,  seven  years  later,  is  a  quotation  from  a  letter  of 
Frederick  the  Great  to  D'Alembert,  endeavouring  to  console 
him  for  the  loss  of  Mile,  de  Lespinasse,  and  advising  '  quelque 
probleme  bien  difficile  a  rcsoudre,'  *aBn  que  cette  application 
Tous  foTQat  a  penser  a  autre  chose,  U  n'y  a  en  v^tIiq  de  remcde 
que  celui-la  et  le  temps.*  To  think  of  something  else!  the 
mockery  of  a  remedy,  and  yet  the  only  one,  Byron  clamoured 
for  all  the  good  things  oi  life,  as  a  child  clamours,  passionately, 
amidst  storm »  of  tears,  when  one  of  them  is  denied  him. 
Seeming  to  others  to  have  got  more  than  his  share,  he  was  dis- 
contented if  he  did  not  get  all  he  wanted  ;  and  no  one,  in  this 
world,  gets  quite  all  he  wants  when  he  wants  so  many  things  as 
Byron.  It  has  seemed  strange  to  some  that  Byron  should  have 
been  so  sensitive  to  di&praise,  so  restive  under  any  check.  But 
it  was  part  of  his  nature  ;  It  was  but  another  manifestation  of 
that  'straining  after  the  unlimited*  which  Goethe  saw  to  be 
one  oi  bis  main  characteristics. 

And  then  Byron  suffered,  we  can  hardly  doubt,  from  that  too 
vivid  sense  of  humanity  which  is  like  a  disease,  that  obsession 
to  which  every  face  is  a  challenge  and  every  look  an  acceptance 
or  a  rebuff.  How  is  content  in  life  possible  to  those  condemned 
to  go  about  like  magnets,  attracting  or  repelling  every  animate 
thing,  and  tormented  by  the  restlessness  which  their  mere 
pretence  communicates  to  the  air  about  them  ?  This  magnetic 
nature  is  not  given  to  man  for  his  happiness.  Condemning 
him  to  '  plunge  into  the  crowd,*  it  leaves  him  at  the  crowd^s 
mercy,  as  he  sensitively  feels  the  shock  of  every  disturbance 
which  he  causes  there*  Driving  bim  into  solitude  for  an  escape, 
it  will  not  let  him  even  there  escape  the  thought  of  what  la 
himself  is  so  much  an  epitome  of  humanity,  for  '  quiet  to  quick 
bosoms  is  a  bell/  Nature  becomes  painfully  human  to  him, 
and  seems  a  sort  of  external  memory^  recorded  in  symbols.  A 
note  in  Byron's  Swiss  Journal*  afterwards  brought  almost  word 
for  word  into  '  Manfred,'  shows  us  this  effect  of  nature  :  *  Passed 
whole  woods  of  withered  pines,  all  withered  ;  trunks  stripped 
and  barkless,  branches  lifeless,  done  by  a  single  winter;  their 
appearance  reminded  me  of  me  and  my  family.'  We  find 
bim  declaring,  with  unaccustomed  solemnity,  that '  neither  the 
music  of  the  shepherd,  the  crashing  of  the  avalanche,  nor  the 
torrent,  the  mountain,  the  glacier,  the  forest,  nor  the  cloud, 
have  for  one  moment  lightened  the  weight  upon  my  heart  nor 
enabled  me  to  lose  my  own  wretched  identity  in  the  majesty, 
Uid    the    power,   and    the  glory,  around,  above,  and  beneath 
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me.'  BjrroD's  thought  about  the  unirerte^  eren  when  it  t^me 
nearest  to  abstract  thinking*,  was  always  conditioned,  and  for 
the  most  part  qaite  frankly,  bj  bis  personal  circumstances. 
He  wrote  *  Manfred  *  because  of  '  tbe  Staubhach,  and  the  Jung- 
fraUf  and  something  else,  much  more  than  Faustus.'  He  filled 
'Cain 'with  exactly  the  same  arguments  that  he  used  in  his 
conversations  with  Dr,  Kennedy.  'Don  Juan*  speaks  ia 
almost  the  same  words  as  his  familiar  letters. 

The  melancholy  of  Chi Ide  Harold,  of  Byron  himself,  which 
has  been  $»  often  associated  with  the  deeper  and  more  thoughtful 
melancholy  of  Reno,  of  Obermann,  is  that  discontent  with  tbe 
world  which  comes  from  too  great  love  of  tbe  world »  and  not 
properly  an  intellectual  dissatisfaction  at  all.  It  gave  birth  to 
a  whole  literature  of  pessimism,  in  which  what  had  been  in 
Byron  an  acute  personal  ache  became  an  imagined  travailing 
of  the  whole  world  in  a  vast  disgust  at  its  own  existence. 
Where  Byron*  as  he  admitted,  'deviated  into  tbe  gloomy 
vanity  of  "drawing  from  self,'"  less  energetic  and  more 
contemplative  writers  spoke  for  humanity,  as  they  conceived  it, 
and  found  everything  grey  with  their  own  old  age  of  soul, 
which  had  never  been  young.  It  was  only  Byron  who  could 
say,  after  a  visit  to  the  opera^  on  which  he  comments  with  tbe 
most  cheerful  malice:  ''How  I  do  delight  in  observing  life  as 
it  really  is  I*  And  it  is  just  here  that  he  distinguishes  himself 
from  his  followers,  in  his  right  to  say^  as  he  said  :  — 

'  Bat  I  have  lived,  and  Lavo  not  lived  in  vain.' 

Byron  is  a  moralist,  and  a  moralist  of  great  simplicity. 
He  had — 

'  That  jant  habitual  scorn,  which  cwuld  oontenm 
Heu  and  their  thoughts,* 

at  the  same  time  that  he  was  conscious  of  bis  own  most  human 
weaknesses  ;  and,  in  a  fragment  not  included  in  '  Don  Juan/  he 
cries  very  sincerely  : — 

*  I  would  to  Leaven  that  I  were  so  much  clay, 
Aa  I  am  blood,  houe,  marrow,  passion,  foeling.* 

He  speaks  his  impressive  epitaph  over  human  greatness  and 
tbe  wrecks  of  great  cities,  because  it  is  the  natural  impulse  of 
tbe  natural  man  ;  and  bis  moraliaings,  always  so  personal,  are 
generally  what  would  seem  to  most  people  the  obvious  thought 
under  the  circumstances.  When  he  is  most  moved,  by  some 
indignation,  which  in  verse  and  prose  always  made  him  write 
bettf  he  seems  to  resign  himself  to  what  was  noblest  in  him : 
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the  passion  for  liberty  (a  passion  strong  enough  to  die  for,  as  he 
proved),  the  passion  9gain»t  injustice,  the  pai$ioo  of  the  will  to 
iii^e  and  the  will  to  know,  fretting  against  the  limits  of  death 
and  ignorance.  It  was  then  that  'thoughts  which  should  call 
down  thunder'  came  to  him,  calling  down  thunder  indeed,  on 
the  wrongs  and  hypocrisies  uf  his  time  and  country,  as  a 
moralist  more  intellectually  disinterested,  further  aloof  from  the 
consequences  of  bis  words,  could  not  have  done, 

Byrnn  had  no  philosophy  ;  he  saw  no  remeiiy  or  alternative 
for  any  evil,  least  of  all  in  his  own  mind,  itself  more  tossed 
than  the  world  without:  him.  He  had  llaining  doubts,  stormy 
denials  ;  he  had  the  idealism  of  revolt,  and  fought  instead  of 
dreaming.  His  idolatry  of  good  is  shown  by  his  remorseful 
consciousness  of  evil,  morbid,  as  it  has  seemed  to  those  who 
have  not  realised  that  every  form  of  spiritual  energy  has  some- 
thing of  the  divine  in  it,  and  is  on  its  way  to  become  divine. 
'Cain'  is  a  )»ng,  restless,  proud,  and  helpless  questioning  of 
the  power*  of  good  and  evil,  by  one  wbo  can  say  : 

^H  *  I  will  have  nought  to  do  with  happiness 

^H  Whiob  humbleG  me  and  mine,' 

with  a  pride  equal  to  Lucifer's  ;  and  can  say  also^  in  all  the 
humility  of  admitted  defeat : 
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'  Were  I  quiet  oartb, 
Tbftt  were  no  evil.' 


*  Obstinate  qnestionings,'  resolving  themselves  into  nothing 
except  that  pride  and  that  humility  of  despair,  form  the  whole 
drama  in  which  Bjron  has  come  nearest  to  abstract  thinking,  in 
his  'gay  metaphysical  style,'  as  he  called  it.  'Think  and 
endure*  is  Lucifer's  last  counsel  to  Cain.  *  Why  art  thou 
wretched  ? '  he  has  already  asked  him  ;  and  been  answered : 
'Why  do  1  exist?'  Cain's  arraignment  of  God,  which  has 
nothing  startling  to  us,  who  have  read  Nietzsche,  raised  all 
England  in  a  kind  of  panic;  religion  itself  seemed  to  be 
tuttertog.  But  Byron  went  no  further  in  that  direction  ;  his 
greater  strength  lay  elsewhere.  Dropping  heroics,  he  concludes, 
at  the  time  that  he  is  writing  'Don  Juan,*  that  man  'has 
always  been  and  always  will  be  an  unlucky  rascal,'  with  a  tragic 
acquiescence  in  that  summary  settlement  of  the  enigma, 
laughingly.  Humour  was  given  us  that  we  might  disguise 
from  ourselves  tbe  consciousness  of  our  common  misery. 
Hutnour  turned  by  thought  into  irony,  which  is  humour 
thinking  about  itself,  is  the  world's  substitute  for  philosophy, 
perhaps   the   only  weapon  that  can  be  turned  again»t  it  with 
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Bucceis.  Byron  used  the  world's  irony  to  condemn  the  world. 
He  had  conquered  its  attention  bjc  the  vast  clamour  of  his 
revolt  J  he  had  lulled  it  asleep  by  an  apparent  acceptance  of  its 
terms ;  now^  like  a  treacherous  friend^  treacherous  with  the 
sublime  treachery  of  the  intellect,  he  drore  the  nail  into  itt 
sleeping  forehead. 

And  30  we  see  Byron  ending,  after  all  the  '  daring,  dash,  and 
grandiosity  '  (to  use  Goethe's  words,  as  they  are  rendered  by 
Matthew  Arnold)  of  his  earlier  work,  a  tired  and  melancholy 
jester,  still  fierce  at  heart.  Byron  gives  ua,  in  an  overwhelming 
way,  the  desire  of  life,  the  enjoyment  of  life,  and  the  sense  of 
life's  deceit,  as  it  vanishes  from  between  our  hands,  and  slips 
from  under  our  feet,  and  is  a  voice  and  no  more.  In  bis  own 
way  he  preaches  ^  vanity  of  vanities,*  and  not  less  cogently 
because  he  has  been  drunk  with  life,  like  Solomon  himself,  and 
has  not  yet  lost  the  sense  of  what  is  intoxicating  in  it.  He 
has  given  up  the  declamation  of  despair,  as  after  all  an  effect, 
however  sincere,  of  rhetoric ;  his  jesting  is  more  sorrowful 
than  his  outcries,  for  it  shows  him  to  have  surrendered. 

*  Wo  livo  and  die, 
But  which  is  best,  jou  know  no  more  than  I.' 

All  his  wisdom  (experience,  love  of  nature,  passion,  tenderness, 
pride,  the  thirst  for  knowledge)  comes  to  tbat  in  the  end)  not 
even  a  negation. 


Am.  hi.— the  ethics  of  CREMATIOIf. 


I.  Earth  to  Earth.  Tbree  letters  to  '  The  Times,*  bjr  P,  SejrmoUr 
Haden,  F.R.C.S.,  Januarj  12th,  May  20tli,  June  17th,  1875, 

2*  Modem  Cremation :  iti  HiHory  anil  Preu;iice.  By  Sir  Henry 
Thompson,  F.R.C.S.     London:  MacoiillBn,  1891. 

3.  Cremation  an  Incentive  to  Crime:  a  Plea  for  Legislation, 
By  Sir  Ft  Seymour  Haden,  F.R.C.S.  London:  Stanford, 
1892. 

4.  Vegetable  Mould  and  Earthworms.  By  Charles  Darvrin. 
London;  John  Murray,  1397, 

5.  First  and  Second  Meports  from  the  Select  Committee  on  Death 
Certijication.  Presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 
August  15th  and  September  lit,  1&9^3. 

THE  question  how  to  faring  about  such  a  reasonable  and 
considerate  treatment  of  the  bodies  of  the  dead  as  shall 
neither  wound  legitimate  sensibilities  nor  compromise  the 
rights  of  the  living,  is  one  which  in  the  bands  of  successive 
British  Governments  has  proved,  though  a  somewhat  variable, 
yet  &  curiously  persistent  pbase  of  administrative  failure  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Nor  would  it  appear  that 
the  magnitude  and  importance  of  this  failure,  or  of  the  difficul- 
ties, not  to  say  the  dangers,  which  it  has  entailed  upon  us,  have 
even  yet  been  fully  grasped  by  the  Home  Office,  the  Local 
Government.  Board,  or  the  County  Council — these  being  the 
several  GoTerntnent  Departments  which  now  enjoy  a  divided 
responsibility  in  a  matter  for  which  the  Home  Office  was  formerly 
alone  responsible.  The  abuses,  which  impair,  to  the  extent  of 
rendering  nugatory,  our  whole  cemeterial  system,  still  go  on.  The 
unintelligent  enclosure  of  ibe  perishable  bodies  of  the  dead  in 
coffins  which,  being  themselves  imperishable,  prevent  their 
resolution,  is  still  practised.  The  use  of  the  brick  grave  and 
vault,  directed  of  course  to  the  same  end,  is  not  only  permitted 
but  actually  prescribed.*  The  repeated  purchase,  at  a  heavy 
cost,  uf  land  lor  new  cemeteries,  which  would  not  be  wanted  if 
the  dead  were  properly  buried,  is  still  incurred  :  while  the 
cemeteries  themselves,  instead  of  being  under  direct  municipal 
or  State  control,  as  in  every  other  civilised  country,  are  handed 
over  to  joint- stock  companies,  speculators,  and  tradesmen,  of 
whom  the  undertaker  is  the  chief,  to  treat  as  they  please.^ 
Finally,  as  if  indifference  to  public  safety  could  no  further  go, 

•  The  Locnl  Gorernnjent  Uvwrd,  '  Jkmorandnm  qa  the  Banitftry  Require- 
metiU  of  G«  meter ie« '  (Efre  and  Sputtiswoode,  1S9H), 
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the  destruction^  by  crematioa^  of  all  evidence  deducible  from  a 
dead  body  of  the  m^Qiier  in  which  that  bodj  came  by  its  death, 
has  for  some  time  been  going  on,  with  at  Jeast  the  connivance 
of  the  law. 

No  one,  we  think,  on  seeing  this  formidable  list  of  abuses 
for  the  first  time  can  fail  to  be  struck  by  their  painfully  irra- 
tional character;  by  the  comparative  ease  with  which,  through 
the  adoption  of  proper  regulations,  thcj  may  be  remedied  ;  am! 
by  a  sense  of  the  heavy  reproach  which,  unremedied,  they  cast 
upon  us  as  a  sensible  and  practical  people.  Our  present 
purpose  is,  after  a  short  discussion  of  rational  burial  and  the 
arguments  which  have  been  alleged  against  it,  to  deal  at  length 
with  the  last  of  these  abuses — that  of  cremation — the  general 
sanction  of  which  by  law  is  now  being  demanded  by  Parliament. 
A  Biil,  at  present  before  the  House  of  Lords,  is  intended,  we 
are  told  by  its  promoter?,  to  *  empower  the  burial  authorities  to 
raise  the  rates  for  the  purpose  of  cremation  without  having  to 
apply  to  Parliament  for  tbe  necessary  authority  by  means  of  a 
private  BilK'*  Alanchester,  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  and  Hull  have 
already,  it  appears,  obtained  such  powers  ;  the  City  of  London 
is  following  suit  ^  and  the  present  Bill,  which  is  promoted  by 
the  London  County  Council,  will  apparently  make  the  permis- 
sion general.  In  view  of  the  compulsion  with  which  all  rate- 
payers  are  threatened,  and  of  the  grave  objections  which  may 
be,  and  have  been,  raised  against  the  practice  of  cremation,^  a 
general  consideration  of  ibe  subject  will  not  be  out  of  place. 

Little  or  no  diMcuIty  appears  to  have  attended  the  ready  and 
efficient  disposal  of  the  dead  till  towards  the  close  of  Charles 
the  Second's  reign.  Not  only  was  the  strong  coffin — the  Jhns  et 
origo  mail — till  then  unknown,  but  the  plainer  sort  of  men  were 
content  to  be  carried  to  their  graves  in  tbe  open  chests  or 
coffers  which  were  kept  in  every  parish  church  for  the  occasion, 
and  only  employed  to  convey  the  body  from  the  house  of  death 
to  that  otber  'house  which  hath  been  appointed  for  all  living' ; 
after  which  the  chests  were  returned  to  their  accustomed  place, 
which  was  usually  a  niche  in  the  church  wall.  Arrived  at  the 
grave,  the  body,  envelopetl  at  one  time  in  coarse  linen  kept 
together  by  bone  pins,  and  afterwards  in  woollen,  was  removed 
from  its  temporary  case  and  buried.  An  old  ritualist,  VVheatley, 
makes  its  removal  from  its  temporary  coffin  and  its  'just 
a-going  to  be  put  Into  the  ground  '  the  occasion  for  a  homily 
on  the  shortness  of  this  temporal  life  and  on  our  entire  depend- 
ence on  the  help  and  mercy  of  God.f     In  still  earlier  days^ 

*  Lord  MoDkfewell  in  the  House  of  Loids,  June  18th,  l&OO.    (DatJy  Papcia.} 
t  '  The  Reliqiiftry,'  No.  \1.  vol.  v.  .loly  1864  CBemroK  end  Song,  Derby> 
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ft  oonple  of  plaaks,  separated  at  the  head  and  foot  bj  a  tarf, 
and  enclosing  the  body  between  them,  were  used  for  tbe  same 
purpose  of  carriage^  and  then,  as  the^  in  no  waj  interfered  with 
the  resolution  of  the  bodj^  were  buried  with  it,*  That  in  earlj 
timet  tbe  cofEn  was  looked  upon  as  a  questionable  contrivance 
may  be  inferred  from  tbe  occasiooal  request  of  sensible  personi 
to  be  btiried  without  it,  and  from  tbe  earliest  records  of  our 
cathedrals  and  parish  churches,  which  provide  for  the  pajrment 
of  larger  fees  for  'chested  '  than  for  '  uncbested  buryalis* ;  while 
elaborate  judgments  have  from  time  to  time  been  delivered 
in  condemnation  of  their  use,  on  account  of  tbe  illegal  and 
iodefinile  tenure  of  the  soil  which  that  use  ita plied. 

'It  has  been  argned,'  taya  Lord  Stowell,  'that  the  groaad  once 
giTen  to  tbe  body  ia  ap}jropTtateti  to  it  for  ever;  it  ia  literally  in 
mtirtmain  nnAlienably ;  it  is  not  only  the  domua  uliiina,  but  the 
domiig  selerna  of  thai  teuant,  who  is  Dever  to  be  dsstnrbed,  be  bis  con- 
dition what  it  may;  the  intrLduction  of  naotborbody  intu  that  lodge- 
ment at  any  time,  however  distant,  is  an  an  (ran  an  table  iDtrusic^n,  .  .  . 
In  support  of  these  positions  it  sotme  to  bo  aEsumed  that  the  tenant 
himself  is  imperishable ;  for,  sorelj,  there  can  bo  no  ineitiuguishable 
title,  no  perpetuity  of  possession,  belonging  to  a  subject  which  itself 
is  perishable.  But  the  fact  is  that  "  man  "  and  "  for  ever  "  are  terms 
qTiite  incompatible  in  any  state  of  his  e'xistenc^',  dead  or  living,  in 
this  world.  The  time  must  come  when  ipsse  pcriere  vvtitise,  when  the 
posthumous  remains  must  tsingle  with,  and  compose  a  part  of,  tbat 
soil  in  which  they  have  byoa  depgsited,  ,  ,  .  The  domut  sstettui 
is  a  mere  flonrish  of  rhetoric ;  the  priicesa  of  nature  will  speedily 
resolve  tbem  into  an  intimate  miiture  with  their  kindred  dust ;  and 
their  dust  will  help  to  furujBh  a  place  of  repose  for  other  occupants 
in  SQccessiuQ.  .  .  .  I'he  common  cemetery  is  not  r^s  nniug  setaliSf  the 
property  of  one  generation  now  deptirted,  but  is  likewise  tbe  common 
property  of  the  living,  and  of  generations  yet  unbi  m.  ,  .  .  Any 
contrivance,  tiierefore,  that  prolongs  tbe  time  of  dissolution  btyond 
tbe  period  at  which  tbe  common  local  understaadiug  end  usage  have 
fixed  it,  is  au  act  uf  injustice,  since  by  such  contrivances  it  ie,  in 
course  of  time,  given  to  a  comparatively  small  numb^ir  of  dead  to 
shoulder  out  the  living  and  their  posterity.  .  .  .  Coffins  are  nat 
recognised  by  any  aulLurity  whatever ;  mentioa  of  them  is  nowhere 
made,  but  rather  studiousiy  avoided,  in  the  Burial  Service  of  tbe 
Church  of  England,  and,  generaUy,  their  use  can  only  bo  regarded 
as  an  encroachment  on  tbe  rights  of  the  living.'f 

The  subject  with  which  we  are  undertaking  to  deal  was 
broaght    prominently   forward    by   certain   letters   which    were 


*  *Antii)i]itie«  and  Memuiia  of  the  Pariah  of  Myddle*  (uo.  Salop),  b;^  I^- 
GoBgh,  I7U0. 
t  Gilhtrt  T.  ButEard  i  Haggard, '  OonsiBtorr  Beporta,*  ii,  352  ff. 
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written  by  Sir  F.  Seymour  Hadeti  to  the  'Time*'  twenty-fire 
year*  ago.  The»e  letter*  «o  radically  changed  the  whole  aspect 
of  the  case,  as  then  understood,  that  we  have  thought  it  well  to 
present  the  following  short  resume  of  them — a  restimS  which 
will,  sufficiently  for  our  purpose,  represent  the  case  for  proper 
a»  against  improper  burial,  and,  equally,  against  cremation  as 
a  substitute  for  burial. 

*  Intermeni,  the  ikpostles  of  cremation  tell  us,  in  euhstance  if  not 
in  terms,  and  speaking  of  it  in  its  roost  comprehensiTe  sense,  is 
repalsive  Id  idou,  costly  and  ine  if  actual  in  fact,  horrible  in  piactica, 
a  vilification  of  the  d^d,  and  a  danger  to  the  living.  In  a  variety 
of  publications  which  have  received  much  attention,  thej  denounce 
not  any  particular  mode  of  interment  or  any  palpable  abuses  wbioh 
have  crept  into  the  practice  to  discredit  it,  bnt  the  practice  itaelf. 
They  take  no  notice  of  the  fact  ihat  the  dead  are  little  more  than 
numinally  buried,  and  that,  by  the  interposition  hetwoeu  them  and 
the  earth,  that  should  rosolve  them,  of  such  media  as  wood,  lead, 
brick,  stone,  and  the  like,  interment  as  a  principle  is  rendered  all 
but  nugatory  and  as  a  practice  deprived  of  its  raison  d'etre;  and 
finally  they  leave  it  to  he  inferred,  since  they  give  us  no  hint  to  the 
contrary,  that  the  evils  thus  created  are  inherent  in  the  principle  of 
interment,  and,  thoreforo,  that  a  change  is  necessary^  Upon  this 
Inference,  and  upon  no  other  ground  thoy  then  found  their  recom- 
mend ation  of  cremation.*  • 

The  case  for  proper  burial,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  taken 
as  included  within  the  following  propositions  : — 

1.  The  natural  destination  of  all  organised  bodies  that  have 
lived  and  that  die  on  the  earth's  surface  is  the  earth. 

2^  The  evils  supposed  to  be  inseparable  from  the  principle 
of  interment  are  independent  of  that  principle,  and  are  whol  ly 
of  our  own  creation. 

3.  The  source  of  these  evils  is  to  be  found,  not  in  the  buria,! 
of  the  dead,  but  in  the  unreasoning  sentiment  which  prompts  us 
to  keep  them  unburied  as  long  as  possible,  and  then  to  bury 
them  in  such  a  way  that  the  earth  (or  rather  the  air)  can  have 
DO  access  to  them. 

4.  The  principle  of  burial  supposes  the  resolution  of  the 
body  by  the  agency  of  the  earth  to  which  we  commit  it,  and 
assumes  that  the  earth  is  competent  to  effect  that  resolution  and 
to  effect  it  innocuously, 

5.  To  seek  to  prevent  the  beneficent  agency  of  the  earth,  by^ 
enclosing  the  dead  in  imperishable  cofhns,  brick  graves,  and 
vaults,  is  in  the  highest  degree  irrational,  since  it  engages  us  in 
a  vain  resistance  lu  an  inevitable  dispensation,  and  has  led  am 
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to  accumulate  in  our  midst  a  vast  quantity  of  human  remains  in 
every  stage  of  decay, 

6.  Unw&rned  and  undeterred  by  the  magnitude  of  the  evils 
we  have  thus  ourselves  created,  we  are  still  engaged  in  extending 
and  perpetUriting  them. 

7.  Were  the  dead  properly  burled,  not  one  of  those  evils 
would  occur;  not  a  single  body  would  remain  to  infect  the  soil ; 
and  a  large  quantity  of  land  of  incalculable  value,  now  hop»e- 
Ipssly  alienated,  would  be  liberated  for  purposes  of  hygiene  or 
of  utility. 

%,  The  remedy  for  such  evils  is,  therefore,  not  in  cremation 
or  in  any  other  alternative  for  burial,  but  in  a  sensible  recog- 
nition of,  and  a  timely  submission  to,  a  well-defined  law  of 
nature,  and,  since  some  of  these  alternative*  are  dangerous,  in 
legislative  action  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  that  law. 

So  far  the  letters  to  the  '  Times,'  That  the  earth  has  a  claim 
upon  its  dead,  no  less  than  that  which  the  dead  have  upon  the 
earth,  U  a  proposition  too  obvious  to  merit  discussion.  To 
understand  it  we  need  only  consider  the  properties  with  which 
the  earth  at  our  feet  and  everywhere  at  our  disposal  has  been 
endowed.  Earth  is  the  most  potent  disinfectant  known,  and 
the  readiest  of  application,  and,  by  a  combination  of  forces 
inherent  in  it  which  might  well  appear  contradictory  but  for 
the  wonderful  purposes  they  are  destined  to  accomplish,  it  is 
resolvent  and  reformative  as  well.  That  which  under  the 
influence  of  the  air  was  putrefaction  is  resolution  in  the  earth; 
that  which  was  offensive  becomes  inoffensive;  that  which  in 
the  one  case  is  decay  becomes  in  the  other  a  process  of  revivifi- 
cation. To  question  the  competency  of  the  earth,  thus  endowed, 
to  effect  the  innocuous  resolution  and  conversion  of  its  dead,  or 
to  fail  to  perceive,  and  profit  by,  that  competency,  would  be 
impossible  if  habit  had  not  taught  us  to  sbut  our  eyes  tn  it, 
and  if  the  advocates  of  cremation  had  not  stepped  in  to  tell  us 
that  we  may  improve  upon  it. 

The  letters  of  Sir  Seymour  Haden  were  clearly  intended  to 
propound  a  principle  and  to  affirm  a  fact:  the  principle  that,  in 
the  order  and  economy  of  nature,  it  is  the  ofRce  of  the  earth  to 
remove  from  our  sight  and  turn  to  our  advantage  all  forms  of 
^^^A  and  effete  matter  lying  upon  or  beneath  its  surface, 
matter  that  would  otherwise  overwhelm  us ;  the  fact  that 
we  ignore  that  principle  when  we  fail  to  avail  ourselves  of  the 
benefits  which  the  earth  confers  and  seek  to  exempt  from  its 
friendly  influence  the  decaying  bodies  of  the  dead.  In  support 
of  these  views,  the  writer  contrasted  the  offensive  putrefaction 
of  unburied  animal  matter  with  its  comparatively  benign  dii- 
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integration  when  simply  committed  to  the  ground;  and,  finding 
a  warrant  for  what  he  advanced  in  the  well-known  faculty  of 
the  earth  to  change  the  organic  into  the  inorganic,  the  noxious 
into  the  innocuous,  claimed  for  the  eremacausis  which  attended  _ 
proper  burial  that  it  might  rather  be  regarded  as  a  process  of  I 
revivification  than  of  annihilation.  Continuing,  too,  the  arg^a- 
ment  in  the  spirit  of  an  absolute  helief  in  the  sufficiency  of  all 
natural  processes,  and  in  the  danger  that  must  inevitably  attend 
any  systematic  attempt  to  contravene  them,  he  pointed  out  that, 
hy  our  contrivances  for  preventing  the  salutary  action  of  the 
earth  upon  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  we  had  brought  upon  our- 
selves a  penalty  of  which  we  were  already  abundantly  sensible, 
but  which,  if  those  contrivances  were  persisted  in,  would  prove 
still  more  serious  in  the  future. 

It  was  adinitteil  by  a  friendly  critic, a  member  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  day,  not  wholly  untainted  at  that  time  by  the 
cremationist  propaganda,  that^— 

'  giiit'6  the  excreta  of  animftls  during  life  and  their  hodies  after 
death  must  pasfj  through  a  process  of  decay  aud  in  new  forma 
r^-eutt^r  the  atmoi^phere,  some  provieion  must  exiet  in  the  world  bj 
which  euch  a  vast  mass  of  corruption  might  do  so  iuuocuously  * ;  * 

and  this  provision,  the  writer  of  the  letters  insisted,  was  only 
to  be  found  in  the  earth.  Two  distinct  forms  of  decay  do^  in 
fact,  occur  in  nature :  putrefaction,  which  is  a  change  set  up 
between  the  particles  of  unburied  matter  by  the  air  and  by 
water — both  more  or  less  impure — to  which  it  is  exposed,  and 
by  minute  organisms  which  float  in  the  air  or  the  water  and 
which  obtain  direct  access  to  it;  and  eremacausis,  which  is  the 
scien title  name  for  the  effect  brought  about  by  the  indirect  access 
to  the  burled  body,  through  porous  soils,  of  the  same  air  and  the 
same  water,  winnowed  of  their  putrifying  elements  by  filtration, 
and  chemically  transformed  by  the  force  which  is  known  as 
surface  affinity.  The  first  of  these  forms  of  decay  gives  rise  to 
compounds  offensive  to  the  senses  and  injurious  to  health  ]  the 
second  to  carbon  dioxide,  water,  and  ammonia,  the  food  of 
plants,  and,  through  the  agency  of  those  plants,  the  ultimate 
purifiers  of  the  air.  *  Our  aim  should  therefore  be^  by  the 
burial  of  the  dead,  to  imitate  this  ereinacausis — not  to  oppose 
it.'  Such  were  the  words  of  Lord  Play  fair  in  1874,  notwith- 
standing what  he  wrote  f  in  m50,  and  the  fact  that  bis  leanings 
had  been  previously    more   or  less  towards  cremation  ;  nor  is 

•  Lyon  Playfafr,  •  Addrt-BB  on  Health '  (GlaBgow,  1:^74). 
t  In  1850  Playfoir  Buppcirted  Gliadwick'ii  statement,  now   uuivenallf  dis- 
allow*^ tliat  u^oiiouH  exIuklatioaA  ware  eduitted  from  centeteiies. 
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there  a.ay  reasoD  to  doubt  that  beCure  hU  cleAtb  be  bad  practically 
•eparated  bimseirrroin  the  ailvocates  of  tliat  practice. 

It  appears,  then,  to  be  a  law  of  nature  to  dispose  innocuously 
of  deatt  organic  matter  by  interment.  The  exact  nature  of  this 
process  is  of  no  practical  importance.  It  matters  not  whether, 
as  some  believe,  the  part  plav^  by  the  earth  \%  that  of  a  mere 
filter  for  the  conveyance  to  the  buried  body  of  the  oxidising 
agentf  whatever  that  may  be ;  or  wbetbcr,  according  to  others, 
it  has  an  independent  nitrifying  power  of  its  own ;  or  whether, 
as  Pasteur  believed,  and  many  *itber»  now  believe,  the  action 
of  the  earth  oo  dead  matter  is  that  of  a  fertnent,*  Certain  it 
is,  notwithstanding  all  statements  to  the  contrary,  that  nothing 
worse  than  carbonic  acid  (carbon  dioiide)  and  water  are  ever 
griven  off  from  the  surface  of  burial  grounds,  and  these  orjly  in 
quantities  sa  small  as  to  be  even  less  than  are  naturnlly 
present  in  the  superincumbent  atmosphere  ;  and,  further,  that 
even  this  little  is  at  once  taken  up  by  vegetation  and  returne*! 
to  the  air,  not  as  a  source  of  peril  to  the  heahb^  hut  as  a 
necessary  increment  of  atmospheric  renewal.  If  any  proof  of 
this  i*  wanting,  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that,  within  the 
last  few  years,  more  than  two  hundred  disused  burial  grounds 
have  been  thrown  open,  after  no  other  preparation  than  rolling 
and  plantings  and  are  now  safely  used  as  recreation  grounds  and 
places  of  health  resort  in  some  of  the  densest  quarters  of  London. 
The  explanation  of  this  interesting  fact  is  as  follows.  On  the 
under  surface  of  every  leaf  and  blatle  of  grass  that  grows  are 
certain  minute  orifices  or  stomata,  through  which  air^  both  pure 
and  impure,  enters  ;  and  this,  after  circulating  and  depnsititig 
within  the  parenchyma  of  the  leaf  the  carbon  necessary  for  its 
nutrition,  issues  again  as  a  gas  purged  of  all  impurities,  and 
fitted  for  the  renovation  of  the  atmosphere,  imitating,  in  farit,  hut 
reversing  in  its  order,  the  action  of  the  lungs  in  animals  tn  taking 
in  oxygen  and  exhaling  it  as  carbon  dioxide.  This  priK^ss, 
also,  is  of  singular  Interest,  not  only  as  accounting  for  the  fact 
that  we  can,  with  perfect  safety,  use  these  old  burial  groumls 
as  lungs  for  the  overcrowded  citv,  but  as  diminishing  the  physio- 
logical distance  between  the  animal  and  the  plant — the  animate 
and  the  inanimate  organiim^ — as  compensating  (actors  in  the 
world's  economy.     This  law  of  compensation,   vhirh  is  every- 

'  J.  M.  H.  Mnjirii,  'TLo  Nttrifving  FennDtita  cif  the  S5«"!il,'  'Jotimyil  of  tho 
Boyal  Ag^rknltorBl  t^octply.' Srd  nericB,  ii,  7o2  (lUSJl).  PftBteur,  in  I^^IO.  pub- 
lUbed  k  theory  of  hie  owd,  ia  whii-h  Ll*  t<  fcrrt-d  for  tht'  flr^t  timti  to'oiir  riiama ' 
Bs  inHtrumemUl  in  the  reaolutiou  of  dead  mutttr,  lueftninf;  bj  (heae,  imt 
*  miciobes,'  which  the  mujority  of  p«opk  havu  been  taught  to  regnnl  as  animals, 
bnt  pIadIb  (eaprophj^tas)  producinf  tbeir  cffoctii  by  n  proceoB  uulogoas  to 
fersneDtotioa. 
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where  atiJ  consUntly  in  operation,  is  generally  loat  sight  of; 
atiit  the  vi&y  in  which  animate  and  inanimate  matter  play,  ai 
it  were^  into  each  other's  hands  is  at  present  a  sealed  book  to 
most  people.  In  this  case,  two  forins  of  life,  a  higher  and  n 
lower,  ;3.re  both  equally  endowed  with  a  function  analogous  to 
that  of  respiration,  the  only  difference  between  the  two  being 
that  while  one  of  these  forms  maintains  its  existence  hy  the 
inhalation  of  oxygen  and  the  exhalation  of  carbon  dioxide^  the 
other  inhales  carbon  dioxide  and  eKhales  oxygen. 

fiut  this  is  not  all  i  for  the  *  Times '  letters  being  founded 
on  such  an  examination  of  one  of  the  old  London  burial 
grounds  as  had,  in  all  probability,  never  before  been  vouchsafed 
to  an  outside  observer,  their  writer  claimed  to  take  exception, 
on  the  strength  of  it,  to  those  cremationtst  statements  which 
are  constantly  representing  these  burial  grounds  as  so  many 
centres  of  pestilence.  The  case  here  referred  to  was  one  of 
the  worst  of  such  grounds,  that  of  St  Andrews,  Holborn,  then 
in  course  of  removal  to  make  room  for  the  present  Viaduct. 

'  The  ground  about  the  church,'  the  writer  tells  us,  *  had  becomo 
raised  fifteen  fiiet  or  eighteen  feet  abovo  its  original  level,  and 
perpendicular  Bections  bad  been  mode  in  it,  here  and  there,  from  its 
surface  to  n  depth  varying  from  ton  feet  to  thirty  feet  or  more.  The 
fliee  of  these  sections  represented  tho  interments  of  three  centtiriee 
and  a  half.  All  the  burialsj  except  thoee  in  the  plague- pit  and  one 
or  two  others  to  bo  prefiently  mentionod,  had  been  made  in  wooden 
or  leaden  cofGus,  some  of  which  were  still  intact,  and  some  broken 
in.  Little  difference  na  to  condition  could  be  percosvod  between  the 
coffins  of  CharleB  ll's  time  and  those  recently  need,  or  between  the 
coffins  which  were  of  load  and  those  which  were  of  wood.  In, 
the  coffin  B  which  were  intact  were  their  contents,  also  intict,  but 
unrectigni sable.  In  those  which  had  been  broken  in,  nothing  was  to 
be  found  hut  a  little  ordinary  earth,  corresponding  chiefly  to  tho 
extraneous  matters  which  had  acoonipftnied  the  interjnent,  and, 
occasiooftlly,  not  always,  a  few  bones— notlung  more.  The  body 
itself  had  disappeared,  and  "  earth  to  earth  "  had  been  accumpHsbod. 
Here  and  there,  in  other  jiarta  of  tbe  ground,  were  graves  lined  with 
brick  aud  hllod  with  water,  in  which  the  coffins  of  those  who  had 
hcou  buried  in  peculiar  bonour  still  floated,  some  head,  some  feet, 
uppermost,  as  their  gn^oous  conteuts  determined.  Here,  again,  & 
few  fetters  indicated  tho  ppot  where  some  evil-doer  had  undergone 
what  was  intended,  no  doubts  to  be  the  Inst  sentence  of  degradation, 
but  whose  poor  hoily,  having  had  the  advantage  of  being  buried 
without  a  coffin,  bad  disappeared — as  bad  also,  for  the  stuDo  reason, 
the  tenants  of  tbe  plague-pit.*  * 
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We  reproduce  this  note  in  iU  integrity  because  everjf 
line  of  it  unconsciously  furnishes  us  with  valuable  illustrations 
of  the  points  for  which  we  are  contending.  The  Brst  and 
perhaps  the  most  noticeable  of  these  was  the  disproportionate 
space  occupied  bj  the  coffins  in  comparison  both  with  the 
bodies  they  contained  and  even  with  the  earth  that  had  received 
thenif  the  coffin  occupying  the  largest  amount  uf  this  space, 
the  shrunken  body  the  next,  and  the  earth  that  remained^  the 
least!  U  the  bodies  had  been  buried  cither  without  coffins 
or  with  coffins  as  perishable  as  themselves^  there  would  have 
been,  in  the  first  place^  not  a  single  body  left  (the  last  interment 
having  been  made  ten  years  before),  and,  secondly,  in  the 
absence  of  the  coffin,  no  upheaval  of  the  ground*  In  a  word, 
the  whole  secret  of  the  absurdity  we  were  committing  in 
our  method  of  so-called  '  burial '  revealed  itself  at  a  glance.  It 
would  have  been  strange,  indeed,  if  a  louker-on  of  ordinary 
intetUgeoce  had  not  at  once  perceived  that  the  coffin  is  the  cauge, 
and  the  sole  cause,  of  every  one  of  those  evils  which,  with  so 
little  reason,  have  been  attributed  to  earth^burial  as  a  system. 

So  much  for  the  principles  which  underlie  and,  a$  we  believe, 
fully  warrant  our  present  national  practice  of  earth-burial  when 
properly  carried  out.  To  which  of  these  principles  and  to  what 
part  of  that  practice  (when  so  carried  out)  do  the  cremation ists 
object?  We  have  stated  freely  and  unreservedly  what  that 
practice  is  and  to  what  extent  it  is  vitiated,  and  have  declared 
that  the  abuses  which  at  present  vitiate  it  may  easily  be  removed. 
Can  the  advocates  of  cremation  aB'ord  to  be  equally  candid? 
Have  they  dared  to  admit  that  far  greater  abuses,  not  to  say 
dangers,  beset  the  alternative  practice  which  they  are  trying  to 
introduce  ?  Have  they  satisfied  themselves,  or  anyone  else,  of 
their  ability  to  disarm  or  cope  with  those  dangers?  Further, 
with  what  proportion  of  the  nineteen  hundred  or  two  thousand 
deaths  which  have  to  be  provided  for  weekly  in  London  atone 
does  cremation  profess  itself  able  to  deal  ?  Two  hours  or  more — 
and  usually  more — being  required  to  burn  a  single  dead  body, 
and  a  whole  working  day  to  destroy  half-a-dozen,  what  sensible 
effect  can  such  a  practice  have  upon  the  weekly  mortality 
referred  to?  Honr  many  furnaces,  and  what  enormous  ex- 
penditure, would  be  required  to  dispose  of  even  a  tithe  of  such 
a  mortality?  Putting  aside  for  the  moment  the  question  of 
those  dangers  which  the  adoption  of  cremation  would  entail 
upon  the  community,  and  in  regard  to  which  we  will  presently 
call  in  the  evidence  of  Mr,  Coroner  Hicks  and  others,  let  us 
ask  what  are  the  advantages  of  this  retrograde  process,  and  on 
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what  grounds  it  rests  its  claim  to  public  support.  Ii  it  ia  anjr 
sense  a  public  benefit  or  an  alleviation  of  public  burdens? 
To  which  of  tbese  categories,  if  either,  is  *the  completelj 
equipped  cretnatorium  '  which  we  are  now  threatened  with  *  in 
the  near  neighbourhood  of  London '  supposed  to  belong  ?  Are 
we  to  welcome  it  as  an  acquisition,  or  insist  on  its  removal  as  a 
nuisance  ? 

The  great  argument  used  in  favour  of  burning  the  bodies  of 
the  dead,  as  against  their  interment  in  the  ordinary  manner,  is, 
of  course,  that  the  former  method  destroys  germs  or  other 
sources  of  disease,  whereas  the  latter  preserves  them  in  a 
dangerous  conditinn.  This  is  the  purport  of  a  leading  article 
which  appeared  in  the  'Times'  of  December  22ndf  1897,  an 
article  which  was  professedly  founded  on  the  following 
remarkable  paragraph. 

*  By  thf  act  of  interraont,'  says  Sir  Henry  ThompHon, '  we  literally 
HOW  Iroodcast  through  the  land  inuuniDiable  aeeda  of  peetilenoo, 
wl  ich  long  retain  their  vitality,  many  of  them  destined  at  »omd 
future  time  to  fructify  in  premature  death  or  mined  health  for 
tl  ouBimds/  * 

Now,  if  this  amazing  statement  were  to  be  accepted  as  truth, 
Vk'u  should  have  to  follow  it  op  by  bringing  an  equally  weighty 
charge  against  nature ;  for  nature  follows  the  same  rule.  If 
Sir  Henry  Thompson  is  right,  nature  has  been  sowing  these 
seeds  of  pestilence  ever  since  the  world  began,  and  doubtless 
will  continue  to  sow  them  till  it  comes  to  an  end,  long  before 
which  time  the  whole  human  race  ought,  according  to  him  and 
the  *  Times,'  to  be  poisoned  out  of  existence!  Meanwhile  the 
law  of  the  case  is  plain  enough.  It  is  that  all  organised  bodies 
that  have  lived  and  died  on  the  earth's  surface  return  to  the 
earth — a  return  which  is  perpetually  going  on  over  the  whole 
face  of  the  habitable  globe,  which,  in  fact,  from  that  point  of  view, 
may  be  considered  one  vast  cemetery.  Two  factors  contribute 
to  this :  gravitation,  which  necessitates  it,  and  the  maintenance 
and  sustentation  of  the  earth's  crust,  which  requires  it — m 
maintenance  and  sustentation  which  conduce,  not  to  the 
destruction,  but  the  renewal  of  life.  Nature  does  not  dis- 
criminate as  to  the  agencies  which  bring  about  that  return  to 
earth,  whether  it  be  the  disease  that  kills,  or  the  cessation  of 
life  from  what  are  called  '  natural  causes.'  The  beneficent 
process  of  '  resolution  *  applies  equally  in  any  case  ;  and^  this 
process   completed,    the    residue,  after   leaving   behind    it  the 
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lie  portion*,  which  are  the  pernuisite  of  the  earth,  \t 
Teturned  to  the  atmosphere.  Does  Sir  Henry  Thompson,  who 
is  the  author  of  this  higblj  alarinist  paragraph,  and  does  the 
*  Times,'  which  has  taken  it  from  him  on  trusty  really  tuppose 
that  in  the  return  to  *  mother  earth  "^  of  all  this  dead,  disenaed, 
and  effete  material,  aature  has  been  making  one  huge  mistake? 
Is  it  not  evident  that,  if  Sir  Henry's  statement  were  true,  the 
whole  earth,  the  one  disinfec-tant  and  resolvent  of  death  and 
decay  in  every  possible  form,  would  be  no  better  than  a  mine 
at  our  feet,  charged  with  the  elements,  not  of  our  well-bein^, 
but  of  our  destruction?  Is  it  not  an  historical  fact  that 
even  the  Great  Plague  itself  disappeared  from  this  country, 
though  its  uncoflined  victims  were  cast,  by  cartloads  at  a  time, 
into  pits  extemporised  in  the  open  fields  of  the  city  for  the 
purpose? 

VVe  niight,  if  our  space  permitted,  bring  to  bear  a  vast  mass 
of  evidence  to  rebut  such  cremationist  statements.  As  it  is, 
we  must  content  ourselves  with  a  few  examples  only.  In  the 
case  of  the  Plague,  for  instance,  the  very  moderate  depths  of 
those  pits  which  from  time  to  time  have  been  accidentally 
opened  is  especially  noticeable.  It  appears  tbat^  as  a  rule,  not 
more  than  a  foot  or  two  of  earth  had  originally  covered  them  in, 
and  yet  this  little  proved  sufficient  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
the  disease.  This  fact  exactly  tallies  with  experiments  made 
within  the  last  twelve  years  by  Sir  Seymour  Haden,  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  precise  depths  at  which  resolution  in  ordinary 
earth  might  with  certainty  be  !t>i>kcd  for.  From  these 
experiments,  extended  over  a  period  of  twelve  years,  it  would 
appear,  from  an  account  given  of  them  by  Sir  Seymour  Haden 
in  the  'Times'  of  August  l^tb,  1S97,  that  in  the  ease  of 
animals  as  large  as  calves  buried  by  him  at  a  depth  of  four  feet 
— the  depth  prescribed  by  the  Local  Government  Board  for 
interments  made  in  cemeteries — a  period  of  from  four  to  four 
jears  and  a  half  had  turned  out  to  be  necessary  for  their 
complete  dissolution  ;  that,  at  a  depth  of  three  feet,  a  little 
more  than  three  j'ears  had  proved  to  be  necessary;  at  a  depth 
of  two  feet,  two  years  ;  and  of  one  foot,  one  year  or  thereabout ; 
such  variations  as  occurred  depending  on  the  size  of  the 
animals  buried  and  the  porosity  of  the  earth.  On  the  other 
hand,  bodies  not  buried  at  alt,  but  simply  laid  upon  the  ground 
and  covered  with  a  foot  of  earth,  were  found  to  have  disappeared, 
their  bones  of  course  eicepted,  in  leas  than  a  year;  and, 
moreover,  the  whole  process,  even  in  the  latter  case,  had  been 
completed  without  the  slightest  appreciable  effect  either  on 
the  comparatively   small    portion   of  surface  earth  employed^ 
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of  the  earth  beneath. 


the  »weetnes9  and 


purity 
freshness  of  the  air  around.  Dr.  Foore  has  carried  these 
experiments  further  by  burials  made  in  '  humus  '  * — in  soil, 
that  is,  which,  being  already  heavily  charged  with  organic 
matter,  resembles  in  that  respect  the  '  soil '  of  the  ordinaiy 
cemetery. 

The  Prussian  Government  has  also  made  a  notable  con- 
tribution to  our  knowledge  on  this  important  part  of  the 
subject  In  1872-3  a  secret  commission  was  issued  by  it  to 
ascertain  the  condition  of  the  dead  in  the  battle-fields  of  the 
Vosges.  Two  years,  or  thereabout,  having  elapsed  since  those 
battles  were  fought,  it  was  feared,  as  many  dead  bodies  were 
known  to  have  been  only  superEclally  buried,  that  epidemic 
disease  might  result.  What  the  commissioners  found,  however, 
entirely  dissipated  any  such  fears.  In  cases  in  which  as  many 
as  eight  hundred  bodies,  in  the  hurry  incident  to  rapid  military 
movements,  had  been  thrust  into  one  shallow  excavation,  these 
bodies,  it  was  found,  had  already  disappeared,  their  bones  and 
accoutrements  alone  being  left.  But  to  this  disappearance 
there  was  a  remarkable  exception  :  the  bodies  of  officers,  having 
been  buried  in  mackintoshes  (the  action  of  which  resembled 
that  of  coffins),  had  not  so  disappeared. f 

Nor  are  we  without  scientific  evidence  in  confirmation  of  all 
that  has  been  said  of  the  wonderful  efTect  of  relatively  s.mall 
quantities  of  earth  on  apparently  overwhelming  masses  of 
animal  matter  submitted  to  its  action.  A  remarkable  paper 
by  Professor  J.  M.  H.  Munro— a  paper  which  is  all  the  more 
valuable  In  that  It  is  not  written  to  advance  any  particular 
theorji — informs  us  not  only  that  nitrification,  which  is  nature's 
way  of  turning  all  putrescent  matter  to  a  harmless  and  useful 
account,  is  impossible  without  the  intervention  of  the  earth, 
but  that  the  inoculation  of  even  sterile  soil  with  minute 
quantities  of  the  nitrifying  agent  (lime,  baryta,  or  whatever 
that  may  be)  is  sufficient  to  produce  it.  '  The  quantity, 
indeed,  of  this  most  important  factor,'  he  says,  *  present  at  any 
one  time.  In  relation  to  the  whole  mass  of  soil,  Is  so  nearly 
Infinitesimal  that  the  most  sensitive  chemical  test  will  barely 
detect  it,'  | 

Sir  John  Simon,  again,  adds  his  testimony  to  the  power  of 
the  earth  to  deprive  by  filtration  even  the  foulest  water  of  its 
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*  ■  UUroy  Leetbiefl,'  deliTcred  before  tlieHoysl  College  of  PliyHicians,  Dr.  O. 
Pcpbie. 

+  'Timo*.'  Angnat  IGth,  1897. 

J  J.  IL  H.  Muuttf,  'Tlie  Nitrifying  Ferments  of  the  Poil,'  'Journal  of  1 
Boyul  AgTiciUtura.1  Society,'  3rd  series,  vol.  ii,  p,  702  (ISiJll). 
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noxioDs   qualities.       Speaking    of   a   pump,    now   diiuaed    in 
deference  to  sentiment,  he  taya  :^ 

'  Tbe  water  from  this  well  is  peribetly  bright,  clear,  and  cvon 
brillifmt ;  it  has  an  agreoable  soft  taste,  and  la  mnch  esteemed  by 
the  inhabitants  of  tbe  parish,  though;  as  will  be  seen  by  the  snbjuinod 
aimlysis,  it  is  an  exceedingly  bard  water,  and  the  large  quantity  of 
earthy  salts  it  contains  renders  it  unfit  for  all  culinary  and  for 
most  domeetio  purposes  .  ,  .  (yielding  carbonates  of  lime  and 
magnesia,  sulphate  of  lime,  chloride  of  sodium,  uitrates  of  potash, 
soda,  magnesia,  and  ammonia,  silica,  and  phosphate  of  lime ;  but  of 
organic  matter  nonei  or  scarcely  a  trace),  .  .  .  The  quantity  of 
alkaline  and  earthy  nitrates  In  this  water  is  very  remarkable. 
These  sidts  are  doabtlees  derivod  from  the  decompoBition  of  animal 
matter  in  the  aHJacent  chnrchyard.  Their  presenoe,  conjoined  wiUi 
tbe  inconsiderable  quantity  of  organic  matter  which  tbe  water 
contains,  illustrates  in  a  very  forcible  manner  the  power  the  earth 
possesses  of  dcpriviog  tbe  water  that  percolates  it  of  any  animal 
matter  it  may  hold  in  solution ;  and,  moreover,  shows  in  how  com- 
plete and  rapid  a  manner  this  process  is  effected.^  In  this  case  the 
distance  of  the  well  from  tbe  churchyard  is  little  more  than  the 
breadth  of  the  footpath,  and  yet  this  short  extent  of  intervening 
ground  has,  by  virtue  of  tbe  oxidising  power  of  the  earth,  been 
suffioient  wholly  to  decompose  and  render  inoffensiTe  the  liqnid 
animal  matter  {bat  hse  oozenl  from  the  putrefying  corpses  in  the 
churchyard.'  • 

To  the  popular  belief,  again,  industriously  encouraged  by  the 
cremationist  propaganda,  that  deleterious  vapours  are  emitted 
frooi  the  surface  of  graveyards,  it  is  sufficient  to  oppose  the 
statement  of  MM.  Brouardel,  Du  Mesnii^  and  Ogier  at  the 
seventh  International  Congress  of  Hygiene  and  Demography, 
held  in  London  in  1891. 

'  (I)  If,'  they  say, '  when  interments  took  place  in  ehurchee,  it  was 
possible  for  accidents  to  result  from  the  esoupe  of  putrefactive  gases, 
in  these  days,  when  they  aro  allowed  frse  access  to  tbo  open  air, 
such  dungorB  are  imaginary,  while  the  air  of  the  open  cemetery  is 
absolately  inodorous.  (2)  The  soil  of  cemeteries  contains  carbonic 
acid  gas,  and  of  other  gases — contrary  to  the  general  belief — none 
in  appreciable  quantity,  the  little  emitted  being  at  once  taken  up 
and  decoupoEcd  by  Tegetation.  (3]  The  decomposition  of  dead 
bodies  buried  in  the  earth  is  rapid  in  proportion  as  the  soil  and 
the  coMn  are  porous.  (4)  Extraneous  subBtances,  put  into  tbe 
coffin  to  fill  it,  retard  resolntion/f 

*  'Report*  relating  to  the  Sanitary  CooiUtion  qf  the  City  of  LoBdon/  by 
John  Biuaou,  185i,  pp.  171,  172. 

I  '  T Kuaaetiona  of  the  Seventh  luternational  Congrcas,'  &o.,  vol.  is, 
pp.  113,  lli. 
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eOBTeja&ce  ? ' 

The  answers  to  this  qaestioD^  thoagh  too  rariable  in  terms 
to  be  reproduced  sepantdr,  maj  be  sutnmarised  ms  follows. 
Tbe  statement  Tefeffed  lo  i»  not  cooaistent,  either  in  part  or 
in  tbe  whole,  with  the  trained  observation  and  experience  of 
this  country.  Of  the  eight  diseases  known  as  XTmotic— namely, 
smalUpox,  measles,  scarlet  fefer,  wbooping-coagh,  dipblheria, 
enteric  fever  in  various  forms,  cholera,  and  diarrhcBa — tbe  lirkt 
fire  require  for  their  propagation  contact,  more  or  less  cooiplete, 
in  the  air^  and  the  last  three  the  actual  introdoction  into  the 
alimeDtary  canal  (which  is  tbe  seat  of  the  disease)  of  animal 
dejecta  by  surface  soil  or  surface  water.  To  include  in  one 
common  category  all  these  diseases,  as  if  they  bad  a  common 
origin,  is,  to  say  the  least,  unscientific;  and — tbe  nitrifying 
power  of  tbe  earth  on  water  charged  with  animal  matter 
considered — to  say  that  they  are  propagated  in  the  way  sug- 
gested is  in  tbe  highest  degree  misleading.  No  known  warrant 
exists  iti  fact  for  any  such  statement.  If,  out  of  the  hundreds 
and  thousands  ui  cases  of  these  diseases  which  have  come  under 
obseivation  within  tbe  last  twenty  jears,  any  one  of  them  has 
proceeded  from,  or  depended  upon,  the  neighbourhood  of 
burial-places  in  which  similar  cases  had  received  tnterment^  all 
WR  can  say  is  that  the  occurrence  has  been  overlooked  with 
■iitguinr  uniformity  by  scientific  observers, 

llt'j't',  ngain — for  we  have  not  yet  done  with  our  illustrations 
— is  II  statement  deliberately  made  by  Sir  Henry  Thompson 
tnd  lu'trpti'd  by  the  ' Times '  as  a  warrant  for  the  leading 
article  of  December  22nd,  1897  : — 

*  PiiHtenr's  nuootiHS  in  doslicg  tvith  anthrax  is  known  to  alL  .  .  . 
IVititvur  jmiviMl  that  tho  oarthworine  brought  up  the  epuies  and  not 
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tbe  iMoiUi  tbemselTes,  whicli  Boon  dieappeaj  from  tlie  buried  oorptie 
ftfter  the  event.  These  spores  long  retain  their  vitality^  and  luile&B 
the  body  is  cremated  or  is  boned  in  a  large  quBotitj  of  quicklime, 
the  difiease  will  »ooDer  or  later  appear  when  a  favoarafale  nidua 
pzeaemts  itself.  Fostoar  examined  the  earface  mould  at  the  epot 
where,  two  year^  before,  a  cow,  dead  of  authrax,  hod  been  buried  at 
the  depth  of  Beveo  feet,  and  observed  germs  which  by  inocniation 
produced  anthrax  in  a  guinea-pig,  Tbie  is  an  iUustration,  and 
amply  aoffiees  here,  aa  one  among  tLe  vnrioiis  ways  iu  which 
^  mnomei^ble  seeds  of  pefitile&ce  are  sown  broadcast  through  tho 
land,"  a  sentence  oharaeterised  by  my  critical  friend  as^  *'  inflated 
phroarology,"  but  it  hm  at  leagt  the  merit  of  being  fjtriotly  true/  * 

The  statement,  however,  i»  incorrect,  Pasteor  did  not  prove 
that  earthivorm$  brought  up  from  a  depth  of  seven  feet  the  spores 
of  anthrax,  (1)  becaa&e  worms  do  not  commonly  burrow  to  &uctl 
a  depth  ;  (2)  because  the  buried  bacilli  of  anthrax  do  not  live 
long  enougb  in  the  earth  to  form  spore* ;  and  (3)  because  the 
anthrajt  bacillus,  being,  like  the  bacillus  septicus,  wbat  it  called 
aerobic,  dwindles  and  dies  when  even  partially  deprived  of  air. 
If,  therefore,  the  body  of  an  animal  which  has  died  of  anthrax 
be  buried  seven  feet  deep,  or  even  four  feet  six  inches,  which 
is  the  depth  prescribed  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  the 
bacillus  which  characterises  this  form  of  disease  not  only  dies 
with  or  shortly  after  it,  but  is  incapable  of  reproduction. 
When  anthrax  is  reproduced  in  fields  in  which  cattle  infected 
by  the  disease  have  grazed,  died,  and  been  buried,  the  fresh 
outbreak  is  probably  owing,  not  to  the  buried  carcass,  but 
to  the  spores  which  have  been  left  by  the  drjevta  uf  the 
infected  animals  on  the  surface  of  the  field  in  question.  Both 
Koch  and  Ktein  are  fully  agreed  as  to  this,  Koch,  in  addi- 
tion, has  proved  by  direct  experiment t  not  only  that  the  spores 
of  anthrax  are  not,  as  Pasteur  has  stated,  carried  upwards 
by  earthworms  and  deposited  on  the  surface  by  their  castings, 
but  also  that  the  spores  of  anthrax  bacilli,  when  mixed 
with  earth,  are  not  taken  up  by  these  creatures  at  all  ;  while 
Klein  carries  these  experiments  further,  and  says,  '  If  bacilli 
grow  in  the  depths  uf  a  medium  but  scantily  supplied  with  air^ 
they  do  aot  form^  spores,  but  degenerate ;  and  this  degeneration 
goes  on  till  at  length  nothing  is  left  of  them  but  their  dSbris. 
Such  bacilli  are,  of  course,  quite  innocuous,'  t 


•  Letter  of  Rir  Henry  Tlittrnpson, '  Times,'  Aj)ril  13llj,  IS'JS. 

t  'Mittlieil  aufl  d«m  kviiu-rlicht.*]!  GuHundLuitBuute/  ISBti  (Julius  Spriugcr, 
BeirliD) ;  and  Klein, '  Micrci-orgaaisuja  and  Diaeuse '  (Muccnillan,  188(i). 

t  Kldii,  *  Uiciu-orgiinisiufl  mid  Dbeiue,'  cbap.  xi,  pp.  155,  IStJ  (MaciaUlan, 
1866). 
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Having  dealt  with  the  arguments  urged  against  the  practice 
of  interments,  we  proceed  to  consider  the  objections  that  may 
be  raised  against  tbe  practice  of  crematioo.  In  mitigation  of 
the  objection  (which  the  cremationist  does  not  call  in  question) 
that  cremation,  by  destroying  all  evidence  of  how  a  body 
came  by  its  death,  is  an  encouragement  to  crime,  eBpecially 
such  forms  of  crime  as  are  discoverable  by  the  exhumation 
and  expert  examination  of  the  buried  body,  Sir  Henry  Thompson 
pleads  that  this  objection  is  by  no  means  a  formidable  one, 
and  urges,  in  support  of  the  validity  of  this  plea,  the  com- 
paratively few  occasions  on  which  recourse  is  had  to  this  mode 
of  detection.  His  argument  is  practically  reducible  to  the 
following  syllogism  : — 

Murder  is  a  common  crime  in  populous  centres,  and  exhuma' 
tion  a  common  way  of  finding  it  out ; 

But,  when  spread  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  both  murder  as  a  crime  and  eshumation  as  a  meatis 
of  detecting  it  are  of  comparatively  rare  occurrence  : 

Therefure,  exhumation  is  comparatively  unimportant,  and 
need  not  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  cremation. 

The  objection  we  have  raised  is  one  which  no  cremationist,  if 
he  can  help  it,  is  willing  to  bear  mentioned,  and  which  tbe 
newspapers  engaged  in  its  service  are  careful  not  to  discuss, 
but  which,  whatever  momentary  success  may  appear  to  attend 
the  cremationtst  agitation,  will  assuredly,  sooner  or  later, 
provoke  the  repressive  action  of  the  law.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  cremation,  by  destroying  all  evidence  of  murder,  affords 
some  encouragement  to  the  commission  of  crime.  To  relieve 
themselves  d(  this  serious  imputation,  its  advocates  have  made, 
and  are  still  making,  great  efTorts,  without,  however,  so  far  as 
appears,  any  real  success.  One  of  the  most  important  of  these 
efforts  was  made  through  tbe  instrumentality  of  a  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  appointed  in  1893.  The 
object  which  those  who  promoted  the  appointment  of  this  Cons- 
mittee  appear  to  have  had  in  view  was  to  obtain  an  enquiry 
into  tbe  matter  of  death-certification  generally,  in  the  hope 
that  in  the  course  of  such  an  enquiry  the  claims  of  cremation 
might  come  to  the  front — a  hope  which,  as  we  shall  presently 
see,  when  we  come  to  describe  what  happened,  was  not 
disappointed. 

Without  calling  in  question  the  bona  Jldes  of  this  Committee, 
it  will  be  well,  at  the  outset,  to  bestow  a  somewhat  critical 
attention  on  the  wording  of  the  reference  to  it     Here  it  is  : — 

*Tho  Select  Committee  on  Death  Certification  was  appointed  to 
enq^aire  into  the  euffieieucy  of  the  existing  Law  as  to  the  DLapoeal  of 
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the  Dflfid  for  Bocming  an  Bccurata  Heoord  of  the  Cnases  of  D^ih  in 
all  casos,  and  eepecinlly  tot  delecting  them  where  Death  may  have 
been  due  to  Poieoo,  Violence,  or  Crmiinal  Neglect.' 

From  tbe  wording;  of  this  reference  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
Committee  had  for  its  ostensible  object  an  enquiry^  not  into 
methods  of  interment — the  only  mode  of  disposing  of  dead 
bodies  which  is  known  to  the  law— ^nor  Into  the  rights  and 
wrongs  of  cremation,  which  is  a  mode  unknown  to  the  law,  but 
solely  into  tbe  sufiicleacy  of  existing  laws  for  securing-  an 
accurate  record  of  the  causes  of  death.  It  seems  doubtful 
whether,  in  proceeding  to  enquire  into  the  effect  of  cremation  in 
rendering  nugatory  such  a  record  when  obtained,  the  Committee 
were  not  acting  ultra  vires  ;  but,  at  all  events,  they  did  proceed 
to  this  enquiry,  and  the  following  are  the  conclusions  to  which 
they  came  ;— 

*  Bwial, — ^As  to  the  manner  of  burial  of  the  dead,  the  terms  of 
refereuee  to  yotu-  Committee  do  not  admit  of  their  dealiog  genorally 
with  the  law  on  tlio  subject,  but  only  with  sncli  pointu  in  bari^ 
proeedote  as  may  operate  as  obstacles  to  tbe  detection  of  crime  in 
CMOS  where  exhumation  is  req^uired '  {p.  xx). 

*  Crematioa. — -Your  Committeo  are  of  opinion  that  there  is  only  ouo 
q^nestion  in  connection  mth  thia  method  of  dispoeing  of  a  de»d  body 
to  which  it  IB  necesaary  for  them  to  refer.  That  quo«tit>n  is  the 
supposed  danger  to  the  community  ariaing  from  the  fact  that  with 
the  deBtractluD  of  the  body  the  posaihility  of  obtaiQiog  evidonoe  of 
the  eutts  of  death  by  post-mortem  examination  also  disappears. 

'  When  suspicions  of  foul  play  have  arisen  in  referenoe  lo  a  body 
tl»t  baa  been  disposed  of  by  burial,  an  exhumation  and  poat^mortem 
ezacuination  of  such  body  has  often  fuxuishod  cocclusiTe  evidence  of 
the  cause  of  death.  It  is  evident  that  with  tbe  burning  of  the  body 
the  possibility  of  making  each  an  examination  disappears.  Unless, 
therefore,  special  pretentions  be  taken  previous  to  cremation  to 
obtain  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  cause  of  death,  this  method  of 
disposal  of  bodies  would  servo  to  lesseti  the  risks  of  detection 
incurred  by  thofie  who  have  brought  about  the  death  of  any  person 
by  foul  play. 

'  The  preeattttons  taken  by  the  Cremation  Society  before  a  body 
is  cremated  by  them  wero  explained  to  your  Committee.  It  appears 
that  two  special  certificates  of  tbe  cause  of  death  from  medical  men 
are  obtained  in  such  coses,  and  one  of  these  certificates  sets  forth 
that  in  the  opinion  of  tbe  person  certifying  "  there  are  no  oircum- 
etances  connected  with  the  death  which  could  make  exhumation  of 
the  body  hereafter  necessary,"  If  these  certificates  ore  inconclusive 
a  post-mortem  examination  is  ordered,  aud,  in  the  event  of  the 
xelatiTeB  objecting  to  such  an  examination^  the  Society  refuses  to 
cremate  the  body.  If,  however,  in  a  doubtful  oase,  the  body  is 
evcmtuolly  crematod^  portions  of  tbe  liver,  kidney,  and  etomaob,  are 


■ 


in  qitiit   for  nfaiBqdfiiii  cnunimtion,  if 


*  Your  Commlitee  ire  tit  opitdoa  tltti  with  tiw  precwitioiu  adoptod 
is  MOBWliofi  idth  crem^tioa  •«  curried  ont  by  ihe  Cremation  Society 
thare  n  litde  prutAbility  thAt  cAaea  of  «nme  woald  e»»pe  detection ; 
bnt  irusiQucb  >■  tbe«e  prtecaQtiona  are  parelj  Tolnntary,  joor 
('(UBinittcrfi  eoRBider  Ibat  in  the  iutereEts  of  public  safety  snob 
MgalatUW*  sbonld  be  enforced  hy  law'  (p.  xxii). 

Wilb  rcipcct  to  these  coaclusioas,  we  wnald  obtervef  first, 
tliat  the  important  recommendation  of  tbc  Committee  as  to  the 
legfti  enforcement  of  certain  regulations  ba«  hitherto  been 
ditrrgarded  ;  and,  secrmdly,  that  the  evidence  given  before  the 
Committee  showi  the  gravest  reason  for  doubting  whether  the 
r<'gulati<in»  referretl  to,  or  indeed  anj  regulations  which  could 
be  framed  for  guarding  against  the  dangers  of  cremation,  would 
be  luffkient  to  attain  the  end  in  view.  The  Committee,  in 
Uiing  the  words  *  little  probability,'  allow  that  there  is  at  least 
n  possibility  that  crime  may  escape  detection  in  the  case  of 
cremated  bodies;  but  some  important  witnesses  went  much 
further  than  this.  Gond  ground  was  shown  for  believing, 
Ortt,  llmt  murder  is  a  far  commoner  crime  than  is  generally 
■uppounl  ;  nnci  next,  that  no  form  of  death'certificate  yet  devised 
has  proved  able  to  cope  with  it.  It  is  hardly  likely  that  the 
Crfutation  Society  will  be  able  to  invent  one.  In  the  opinion 
of  lilt?  only  two  experts  examined,  nothing  less  than  a  post- 
tnortrm  examionlton  of  every  body  burnt  would  warrant  »ucb 
II  pinrtice. 

*  I  i17fi.  You  KBiil  thiit  if  Woking  wore  under  yonr  jurisdiction,  yon 
WMuM  iiiHiMt  upitu  a  jHJBt'ninrtem  yiaminntion  in  th©  ease  of  every 
ImmIv  that  wiis  brought  tlitiro  for  cr«nifttioii? — Yes,  I  ebouIdJ  •  ,  .  . 

'MXl  Ymi  would  not  appruvo  of  auy  metboda  of  doing  away 
with  lint  IhhIv  otiu.r  Ihun  "onrth-tu-iftrtb  "  burial  ?— I  should  approve 
nf  uu  iiintlii.d  uf  itoiiiK  ttway  with  tho  body  eicopt  6nch  a  method  aa 
Aihtultivi)  i<lf  )tit  titlmnuili«in,'  .  ,  . 

•  MU\    Von  ,H.u«Mi.r   thul  a  iHwl-mortem   eiaminntton    would  be 
ntwiibtUu 
Um 

♦  HUhT,  YiMir  o|.iu!»m  in,  I  tbiuk,  that  th«  ftarth-bnrial 


wi'bilolv  iimvrSNoy  V     Yt>».,     I  B*y  Uiat  evt-ry  attempt  to  destroy  a 
dy  withuHl  Kuoh  an  Mqnvry  would,  in  my  opini»n»  be  a  criminal 


W#  bM*i  nvf,-n,^l  to  I*  *Ui  Unu^r  friMtt  »  aaaitafy  point  of  view  »-. 
t)uit«v  Ml.     If,  ,j  MMiHi«r,Y  |HM«l  of  vitw  it  is  p««-fect 

'MrtftK.   Ah.)    ,U>,-.    m.i    ni   any   w^y,  j^^   n.^^    ^^^   ^  ^^^^^ 

no  wav  wWl^^vrj..     Aujgtmtmit 
li  »»  iu>l  vvarnuiled  by  &cl.*f 
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♦      l.K 
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But  what,  perbap«,  sJffbrdf  a  better  insigibt  into  the  tacitly 
acknowledged  dangers  of  cremation  is  the  fact  that^  when  the 
Cremation  Society  began  business,  it  proposed,  propria  motu-^ 
a»  if  conscious  of  the  danger  ot"  its  proceedings— to  make  a  post- 
mortem exaroinFitlon  of  every  body  it  burnt.  This,  for  renson« 
which  were  not  stated  but  may  be  lurmised,  it  soon  gave  up; 
but  on  the  25th  of  Aprils  1893,  in  his  evidence  before  the 
Select  Committee,  Sir  Henry  Tboinpson  made  the  startling 
admission  (Q.  1125,  1139)  that  out  of  the  393  bodies  which 
up  to  that  date  he  had  burnt,  he  had  found  it  necessary  in  as 
many  as  four  or  five  *  suspicious  cases  '  to  take  out  and  preserve 
the  stomach,  kidneys,  spleen,  and  a  portion  of  the  liver.  This 
is  surely  tantamount  tu  an  admission  that  the  process  of 
cremation  is,  at  best,  a  dangerous  one.  Well  might  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Committee  ask  whether,  if  Sir  H,  Thompson's 
admission  were  known,  it  would  not  put  an  end  to  cremation 
altogether?     (Q.  1377,  1378.) 

We  need  not  be  surprised  that  Sir  Henry's  admission  is  not 
widely  known,  or  that  it  is  not  set  forth  in  the  shilling  *  Manual 
of  Modern  Cremation*  which  the  public  are  invited  to  depend 
upon  as  ibeir  guide.  But  has  it  occurred  to  the  admirers  of 
this  suspicious  revival  that  in  submitting  their  friends  am) 
relatives  to  be  thus  dealt  with,  tbey  have  one  and  all  more  or 
less  identified  themselves  with  these  four  or  five  suspicious 
cases ;  and  that  the  day  may  come  when,  in  tUe  cause  of 
justice,  it  may  be  necessary  to  obtain  the  names  of  those  who 
thus  figure  and  are  duly  registered  as  possible  homicides? 
Again,  if  in  the  early  part  of  1893  four  or  five  suspicious  cases 
had  already  presented  themselves  out  of  393,  how  many  more 
have  presented  themselves  during  the  last  seven  years?  Surety 
a  practice  of  which  the  best  that  can.  be  said  is  that  *  with 
such  precautions  there  was  little  chance  of  crime  escaping 
detection,*  has  but  a  poor  claim  to  continued  existence,  still 
less  to  legislative  recognition.  And  yet  this  is  what  the  Com- 
mittee suggest,  for  they  add  to  their  general  but  guarded 
approval  the  remark  that,  *  inasmuch  as  these  precautions  were 
purely  voluntary,  they  ought,  in  the  interests  of  public  safety, 
to  be  enforced  by  law.'  No  respect  has  hitherto  been  paid  to 
this  expression  of  opinion  by  the  Committee.  The  Report  was 
Usufd  in  1893.  A  wholesale  destruction  of  evidence  has  been 
going  on  ever  since,  and  not  a  fioger  has  been  held  up  to 
prevent  it.  By  what  intuitive  faculty,  we  may  ask,  does  Sir 
Henry  Thompson  know  one  of  these  suspicious  cases  wben| 
with  all  its  certificates  in  order,  it  presents  itself  at  the  furnace 
mouth  f    Even  assuming  the  possession  of  this  intuitive  faculty, 
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by  what  right  does  the  cremationist  resort,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  the  coroner— whose  office,  by-the-bye,  the  Cremation 
Society  is  practically  super$e4ling — to  a  proceeding  which, 
besides  being  an  outrage  on  the  dead,  may  prove  an  un- 
warrantable imputatioa  on  the  living?  There  can  be,  indeed, 
no  stronger  argum.eQt  against  cremation  than  the  imputation 
of  fottl  play  in  which  it  may  Involve  innocent  persons.  !t 
is  impossible  to  conceive  anything  more  deplorable  than 
the  position  of  one  who,  having  cremated^  say^  his  wife,  is 
afterwards  laid  under  the  imputation  of  having  murdered  her! 
By  what  right  do  the  half-dozen  enthusiasts  who  compose  the 
council  of  the  Cremation  Society  place  a  fellow-citizen  in  such 
a  predicament,  depriving  him,  as  they  do,  of  all  possibility  of 
proving  his  innocence  by  exhumation  of  the  body? 

On  the  other  band,  supposing  that  legislative  effect  were  to 
be  given  to  the  recommendation  of  the  Select  Committee^  what 
are  the  precautions  worth  ?  The  certificate  which  is  to  safeguard 
cremation  turns  out,  from  admissions  made  to  the  Committee,  to 
be^  after  all,  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  old  Paris  certificate 
of  the  medecin  vSrificateur — a  certificate  which  for  the  last  ten 
years  Dr.  Brouarde],  the  greatest  living  authority  on  such 
matters,  has  been  telling  the  French  Government  is  not  worth 
the  paper  it  is  written  upon.  Dr.  Brouardel  maintains  that 
it  is  no  check  whatever  on  the  commission  of  crime,  and  that 
it  ought  at  once  to  be  dropt  in  favour  of  the  far  more  efficient 
plan  pursued  in  Germany — a  plan  which  the  Committee  had 
evidently  never  beard  of,  but  which  has  now  been  adopted  in 
France  to  the  extent  of  substituting  an  official  expert  for  the 
fortuitous  m^decin  v^ijicateur.  The  cremationist  plan,  which 
turns  out  in  fact  to  be  a  resuscitation  of  the  discarded  French 
plan,  pretends  to  improve  on  it  by  demanding  not  one  but  two 
CTPlificat<^8— one  to  be  furnished  by  the  practitioner  in  attend- 
ance, who,  likti  the  Palmers,  the  Pritchards,  the  VVebstcrs,  the 
Crones,  thft  Weils,  may  have  been  himself  the  murderer;  the 
other  by  a  stranger  to  the  case  who,  being  called  not  of  the  next 
ttrcot  to  urn  the  body,  has  nothing  to  go  by  but  what  the 
prnciitioncr  in  attendance  chooses  to  tell  him,  and  who, 
tbougb  bn  may  certify  to  the  fact  of  death,  has  not  the  least 
means  of  testing  the  cause.  Such  pretended  'examinations' 
(ir«  not  indrcd^  and  cannot  be,  the  explorations  which  crems- 
llonisls  aisrrt  tlicni  to  be.  The  placid  features  of  the  dead 
tnll  llw  nitw-comor  intlhing;  all  traces  of  violence,  and  even  of 
ill  USAKO,  havo  bwn  hut  in  the  gradual  tranquillity  of  asjwct 
wliiili,  "viMi  us  ll»'  rut  1)1  dying  goes  on,  settles  down  on  features 
wbiuh  now  4i»|Mi>t»  iHiihmg  but  calm  and  contentment.     In  a 
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word  9ucb  perfuQCtorjr  interviews  witb  the  <Iead — fur  they  are 
□othiiig  more — &re  of  no  u«e  whatever ;  anil  the  double  certifi- 
cate which  Is  to  be  their  outcome^  even  admitting  its  possible 
genuineness  in  other  respects,  is  at  least  as  liable  to  falsification 
as  the  manj  other  devices  which  experience  bas  proved  to  be  at 
the  command  of  the  criminal. 

It  onljr  remains  to  us,  by  the  evidence  afforded  by  recorded 
cases,,  to  lurnish  overwbetoiing  proof  of  the  utter  inability  of  the 
proposed  crematioaist  certificate  to  cope  with  the  resources  of 
criminal  ingenuity.  Nearly  every  secret  murder  on  record^  it 
is  not  Uio  much  to  say,  has  run  the  gauntlet  of  detection  by  one 
form  t>r  other  of  sophisticated  certification^  the  double  certificate 
relied  upon  by  Sir  Henry  Thompson  inciuded.  On  this  point 
the  evidence  of  Of.  Brouardel  leaves  no  room  for  doubt.  The 
cremationist  contention  that  a  single  individual,  standing  ua 
gUArd  at  the  door  of  a  reverberatory  furnace,  has  it  in  his  power 
to  baffle  every  attempt  of  the  sort  to  outwit  him  is,  as  an 
abstract  proposition,  little  short  of  nonsense.  Yet  this  is  pretty 
much  what  the  Committee  were  induced,  if  not  to  believe,  at 
least  to  consider.  We  should  have  expected  a  responsible 
«ummittee  of  parliamentary  legislators  to  be  less  easy  of  con- 
viction, but  it  is  wonderful  to  what  lengths  of  self-deception 
the  enthusiast  will  go^  and  how  catching,  in  the  case  of  receptive 
temperaments,  his  malady  is. 

Nevertheless,  so  simply  are  these  and  other  statements  of 
the  kind  taken  for  granted  by  uninformed  and  credulous  persons 
that  It  becomes  a  necessity  to  expose  and  refute  them ;  and  this 
accordingly  we  propose  to  do  by  as  short  a  resume  as  possible 
of  such  medico-Iegal  statistics  as  are  to  the  purpose.  It  is,  of 
course^  to  be  understood  that  in  this  risame  we  shall  only 
mention  some  of  those  murders  which,  the  cause  of  death 
having  been  duly  certificated,  would  never  have  been  brought 
to  light  but  for  exhumation ;  we  shall  select  also,  by  preference, 
those  cases  in  which  a  certificate,  whether  false  or  merely  care- 
less, bad  again  and  again  been  successfully  relied  on.  At  IJjUtua 
two  children  in  the  same  family  were  killed  by  the  same 
]>oiison,  and  two  months  afterwards  it  was  found  on  exhumation 
la  the  body  of  a  third,  although  in  this  lait  case  the  cause  of  death 
had  been  certiUcd  as  ''asthenia  and  gastric  fever,'  Two  women, 
Higgins  aud  Flanigan,  commit  a  murder  by  means  of  arsenic; 
and  no  less  than  ten  other  persons,  all  of  them  duly  certified 
and  buried,  are  afterwards  proved,  by  exhumation,  to  have 
been  destroyed  by  the  same  persons  and  the  same  method. 
Wary  Ann  Cotton  poisons  her  stepson  by  arsenic,  which 
murder,  bein|r  discovered    by  exhumation,  leads  to  the  exbumii- 
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tion  of  ao  less  than  twenty  other  rictims,  alt  killed  hy  the 
same  womau  in  the  same  waj — nam  el  j,  her  mother,  fifteeQ 
chihtren,  three  hatbands,  and  a  lodger.     These  persons  bad  all 

■  been  dulj'  certified  to  hare  died  from  natural  causes.  De  Tnnr- 
ville  kills  his  wife  on  the  Sielrio,  and  the  case,  broug[ht  home 
tr>  him,  turas  out  (on  exhumation  of  the  bwlies)  to  be  one  of 
feveral,  including  that  of  his  first  wife's  mother,  whose  death, 
after  twelve  jeara*  burial,  is  shewn  to  have  been  cunsed,  not,  u 
was  certified,  by  an  accidental  wound  in  the  eje,  but  by  a  shot 
from  behind.  Dr.  Stetreosoti,  the  eminent  Government  anatjrtt, 
*  cannot  without  greAt  labour  recall  all  the  cases  he  has  had,' 
though  he  has  *not  seldom  been  able  (alwajs  of  course,  hy 
exhumation)  to  prove    the   innocence  of  suspected  persons.' " 

■  Air,  Thomas  Bond,  of  the  Westminster  Hospital,  in  one  jear, 
*  made  four  eihuntations  at  Dulwich,'  and  *  proved  murder  b^ 
Mrsrnic  in  each  case,*  In  aooiher  case  he  'exhamed  two  bodies 
at  Newbury,'  and  found  *  gun-shot  wounds  which  prettj?  clearly 
pnivetl  a  double  murder.'  He  mentions  several  other  cases,  anil 
ends  his  letter  with  this  pertinent  reflection,  that  '  he  has  no 
doubt  that  many  persons  skilled  in  the  use  of  poisons  would 
more  frequently  resort  to  them  if  it  were  not  for  the  know- 
ledge that  their  opera tioos  were  Eable  to  be  handicapped  by 
exhumaiion.'  " 

The  case,  howerer,  most  to  the  point  for  onr  present  parpote, 
beiL^kUM  of  the  contradictory  certificates  which  it  elicited  as  to 
llie  cause  of  dmth,  is  nndoabtedlv  that  of  William  Palmer, 
•SVCQted  for  tnunler  in  li^6.  Tbt  CMtviction  of  Palmer  for 
the  murtler  at  Kugrley  of  J.  P.  Cook  led  to  the  exhumation 
til   six  itlhrr    victims,   aJl  of  wfaom  were  found  to  have  been 

ImurdtMinl  by   him  from   tbe  same  motive,  though   not  always 
/h9  b«iag  an  rxpen)  by  tbe  sane  means^f     We  lay  peculiar 
Strras    un   this    esse,    becaase    it    fonushes  a  complete  answer 
%t>  d\\^*f  whics  tike  Sir  H,  Tbompson  aDd  othefs,  i^m  to  think 
llinl   with  a  I'lf'tter  srstrm    of  certification  we   atmj  safely  do 
without  nhumattoa.     Alas!   medicirae  ia  not,  and  never   will 
br,  lh«>    rtact    icie«ice    wbklt   aach   nnsaaing    supposes;    and 
kiulw  no  <«M«tT%bk  ciitsaHaaoes  dsall  we  be  able,  without 
kttt4i  octttar  «l»«»o<Mt<»tioii  ais  exhnmatioii  affords,  to  say,  with 
[^mihiu|{  like  c«ftaiaty,  tlMt  reitain  sjmpcams  which  are  com- 
iftiibtt  «itb  dkwblll  itaMi  ■wial  tamam  are  not  aibo  compatible 
fi\h  ^Mlli  by  paltMk    PyMT,  for  imttMmet,  paima  Cook  by 
n«itluv»  »i  fttr«cbw»»  tmd  tmnsamemj.     The  atiychnine  kills. 
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And  tbe  poison  is  removed  hy  the  vomitinf  which  results  from 
the  antimony.  At  all  eveots,  oeitber  poison  is  found  in  the 
unburied  body  in  sufficient  quantity  to  warrant  a  conviction 
for  mmder.  Moreover,  the  action  of  both  these  drugs  is  so 
consistent  with  the  symptoms  of  certain  forms  of  disease  that 
no  two  medical  witnesses  dealing  with  that  case  alone  could 
be  found  to  say  with  certainty  to  which  category  they  belonged. 

*  Bilious    cholera,'   *  epilepsy,   with    tetanic   convulsions,'   and 

*  angina  pectoris '  were  each,  in  fact,  certified  as  the  cause  of 
death,  one  gentleman  going  so  far  as  to  write  a  pamphlet  to 
show  that  the  others  were  wrong.  In  this  and  other  cases, 
the  actual  cause  of  death  would,  but  for  exhumation^  never 
have  come  to  light"  And  again,  may  not  exactly  the 
same  thing  be  said  of  the  more  recent  case  of  Neitl  and  his 
four  victims,  of  the  Horsfords,  and  others  who  have  perished 
by  strychnine?  It  is  the  peculiarly  dangerous  character 
of  this  drug  that  it  quits  the  stomach  with  such  rapidity 
that  but  for  its  discovery  in  the  muscles,  in  some  of  the  aboiwa* 
mentioned  cases,  it  would  never  have  been  detected  at  JL. 
True,  in  his  last  letter  to  the  *  Times'  (April  13th,  1898)^  Sv 
H.  Thompson  hopes  to  be  able  to  'devise'  a  death- 
which  may  be  depended  upon  as  a  safe  warrant  for 
but  if  he  will  read^  not  our  English  books  (for  we  are 
behindhand  on  the  whole  subject),  but  the  French  and 
standard  works  which  deal  with  it,  and  if  he  wal 
remember  that  grounds  for  suspecting  foul  play  bm 
months^  and  even  years,  after  the  certificate  has  bees  gm 
the  body  cremated,  then  he  will  realise  how 
mo^t  be. 


*  8ir7chiim«  waa  found  Id  tEe  body  of  Matilda  Cla 
jseoio  has  bvrn  found  eight,  twelve,  &ad  erea  £ 
C»  Lamt,'  1S53,  p.  41 ;  Tajfor's  '  Medical  JoriBprudoMc'  4.4 
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IImi  oowpliC*  ebu|^e  whlcit  bad  come  over  popular  opinion^  ai 
W»ll  M  tiM  •rl/-rejimjice  aod  coorage  with  which  Japanese 
•lM(«line(]  trl  ttieoiMlreg  to  labstilute  Air  tbeir  antiquated 
fmiUUnl    ■/•t«m   a   conititution    tucb    aa   the  Bdvaoced 
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European   nations   h»d    only    amTtd    at    after    centuriet 
experience. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  doubters  and  scofTert  bad  iom« 
reason  on  tbeir  side.  In  the  history  of  the  Western  world 
there  has  been  no  instance  of  a  nation  making  such  a  complete 
bouleuertemetit  as  was  designed  and  carried  out  by  the  Japanese  ; 
and  it  was  not  unnaturally  assumed  that  a  nation  that  could 
with  such  a  light  heart  defy  all  experience  would  break  dnwo 
in  the  execution  of  ita  enterprise^  But  the  marked  power  of 
assimilation  which  the  Japanese  have  shown  through  the  whole 
coarse  of  their  history  falsified  these  forebodings.  A  nation 
wbicb  could  adopt  without  hesitation  the  language  and  litera- 
ture of  a  foreign  State,  even  though  that  State  were  so  nearly 
allied  to  it  as  China,  which  could  admit  its  system  of  adminis- 
tration, and  could  accept  en  hloc  its  canons  of  artistic  taste,  was 
plainly  capable  of  receiving  fresh  light  from  other  sources,  of 
recognising  the  value  of  other  and  more  advanced  ideaj,  aod 
of  inscribing  on  a  tabula  rasa  a  new  code  of  national  polity.  Id 
such  a  process  of  change,  however,  it  was  inevitable  that  tbefe 
should  be  details  which  might  arouse  and  justify  laughter.  Tine 
ready  assumption  of  European  dress  and  habits  by  a  large 
tion  of  the  nation,  before  the  wearers  of  the  newly-iBij 
frock-coats  and  patent-leather  boots  had  broken  with  thrir 
customs  and  associations,  formed  a  ready  subject  for 
and  immature  students  who  repeated  ill-digested  phrMM 
Herbert  Spencer  and  John  Stuart  Mill  naturally  laid  ' 
open  to  sarcasm.  But  there  was  method  in  their  mirlidi. 
the  same  people  who  had  swallowed  at  one  gulp  the 
and  literature  of  China  knew  themselves  to  be  oiiirle 
building  up  a  new  and  substantial  edifice  oa  Qi^  ft 
of  European  experience. 

Throughout  their  whole  history  one  of  tW 
istics  which  the  Japanese  have  displayed  baa  „_^ 

for  rapidly  and  successfully  borrowing  foreii^B  i^m^    H^jiA  Jt 
their  cleverness  and  intellectual  quick iM«i  tiK« 
curious  want  of  originality.     From  tbeir  i 
learn  that,  before  the  advent  of  Chinete  «4« 
of  our  era,  the  Japanese  were  contestt  K,' 
without   civilisation,  and   witboui  ssrf 
government.     The  different  part*  of  -^ 
together   under   the    Mikado   wear  ^i^ 
n  the  national  habit  \ 
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from  that  then  advanced  State.  Bat  thong-h  this  source  of 
enlightenmeTit  was  so  close  at  band,  it  was  not  until  the  jear  405 
of  our  era  that  a  learned  Korean,  named  Wangin,  arrived  in 
Japan,  and  opened  to  the  receptive  natives  all  the  wisdom  of  the 
Chinese  sages.  This  scholar  was  at  once  appointed  tutor  to  one 
of  the  local  princes^  and  was  rej^arded  with  all  the  veQeration 
due  to  the  pioclaimer  of  a  revelation.  The  news  of  Wangin's 
cordial  reception  induced  other  Koreans  to  follow  in  his  wake; 
andf  just  as  the  Buddhist  missionaries  from  India  imported  into 
China  a  knowledge  of  the  doctrines  of  the  *  Hol^  Man  in  the 
West/  so  these  men  carried  to  the  Japanese  the  wordt  of  wisdom 
which  centuries  before  bad  fallen  from  the  lips  of  Confucius 
and  his  followers.  But  even  more  important  than  these  cele- 
bratetl  discourses  was  the  knowledge  of  letters  which  was 
introduced  as  the  necessary  vehicle  of  the  new  learning. 

The  written  characters  of  China^  however,  did  not  lend 
themselves  readiljr  to  the  expression  of  the  Japanese  language. 
Though  related  to  Chinese,  the  Japanese  tongue  shows  many 
great  and  marked  differences  from  it»  one  of  the  principal  being 
the  numerous  particles  of  inflection,  which  are  entirely  wanting 
in  Chinese.  It  became  necessary  therefore  at  an  early  period 
to  adopt  certain  Chinese  characters  to  represent  phonetically 
the  infiections,  which  raiuld  not  otherwise  be  expressed.  The 
curious  result  followed  that  the  first  Japanese  authors  were  only 
able  to  express  their  thoughts  on  paper  by  employing  Chinese 
characters  in  this  restricted  sense.  How  cumbrous  this  system 
was  may  well  be  imagined  ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  end  of 
the  ninth  century  that  the  Japanese  succeeded  in  devising  a 
syllabary  by  which  a  certain  number  of  contracted  Chinese 
characiers  were  chosen  to  represent  the  forty-seven  syllables  of 
the  Japanese  language.  Of  these  contracted  characters  they 
further  introduced  a  cursive  form,  and  these  scripts,  with  the 
ooCMinnai  introduction  of  Cblneto  characters  used  ideographic 
csUy,  have  been  found  sufficient  to  supply  the  requirements  of 
Japan^e  authors  down  to  the  present  day. 

With  that  extraordinary  aptitude  for  assimilating  new  ideas 
which  belongs  to  the  race,  the  native  scholars  at  once  became 
•rdent  disciples  of  the  Confucian  school.  The  doctrines  of  this 
*Ju  Chiao/  or  *»cholaw*  religion,'  appear  to  be  peculiarly 
wdapied  to  the  mental  requiremenu  of  the  natives  of  the 
extreme  East,  who  do  not  demand  that  vitality  in  doctrine 
wJkidi  alone  makes  schools  of  philosophy  and  religion  accept- 
0bU  in  Europe.  In  this  case  they  presented  a  novelty  oa 
«bicb  the  Japanese  intellect  delighted  to  exercise  itself,  and 
0ad«nl«  flocked  to  their  Korean  iDstructors  if  haply  thev  migbt 
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gftio  an  iD^tght  into  the  philosopliy  and  hittory  of  ChtQft,  It 
wfts  not,  however,  until  three  centuries  after  the  arrival  »f 
Wanjgrin  that  the  flnt  work  of  which  we  have  authentic  record 
was  cnmmitted  to  paper.  This  book,  the  *  Knjiki,'  or  *  Recordi 
of  ancient  inatten,  purports  to  be  a  bbtory  of  Japan  from  the 
earliest  periot]^  and  it  is  cocrunaonly  reported  to  have  lieen 
dictated  to  the  author  Vasumaro  b^  a  man  with  so  vivid  a 
memory  that  he  was  able  to 'repeat  with  his  mouth  wha'fver 
was  placed  before  his  eyes,  and  to  record  in  his  beart  whatetrer 
struck  his  ears.*  Like  most  of  the  Japanese  legends,  this  one 
U  plainly  b4>rrowed  from  the  Chinese,  in  whoic  records  it  is 
stated  that  after  the  celebrated  burning  of  the  books  in  the 
second  century  before  Christ  a  number  of  the  lost  texts  were 
recovered  from  the  lips  of  old  men  who  had  treasured  the. a 
in  their  memories.  The  compilation  of  this  strange  jmicLinurk 
of  legend  and  fable  was  due  to  the  initiative  of  the  Emperor 
Temmu,  who,  we  are  totd,  issued  the  following  edict  on  the 
subject : — 

*I  hear  that  the  chronicles  of  tbe  Emperors,  and  likowise  the 
original  works  in  tho  poesessiuii  of  the  variotis  faoiiliea,  deviate  from 
exact  truth,  uid  are  mostly  ampliQed  by  ouipty  falsehoods.  If  at  tho 
present  time  these  imperfections  be  not  tnonded,  before  many  years 
shall  have  elapsed  the  purport  of  thiii,  the  great  basis  of  the  country, 
grand  foundation  of  the  monarchy,  will  be  destroyed.  So  now  I 
to  have  the  chronicles  of  the  Emperors  selected  and  recorded, 
id  the  old  words  examined  and  atwertained,  falsehoods  being 
4,  and  the  truth  determined  in  order  to  tranamit  the  latter  to 
after  Hge6,' 

If  the  Emperor  Temmu  ever  seriously  uttered  these  worda 
he  tnust  have  been  bitterly  disappointed  by  the  book  to  which 
they  gave  rise.  By  no  pretence  can  the  earlier  part  of  it  be 
described  as  historical.  The  wildest  legends  are  interspersed 
with  curious  pieces  of  folk-lore ;  and  to  anyone  but  a  searcher 
after  popular  superstitions  the  majority  of  its  page»  can  appear 
nothing  more  or  less  than  a  farrago  of  nonsense.  The  monkish 
traditions  of  the  middle  ages  of  Europe  commonly  opened  with 
Noah's  flood  ;  but  Ya^uinaro  goes  still  further  back,  and  begins 
with  the  creation  of  the  worlds  This  miracle  was  effected, 
according  to  this  veracious  chronicler,  by  a  certain  god  and 
goddess  who,  with  a  heavenly  spear,  churned  up  the  waters  of 
the  oceat)  in  ftuch  a  manner  that  the  drippings  from  the  point 
of  the  weapon  became  islands.  Having  thus  established  a. pied- 
a-terre  the  celestial  pair  proceeded  to  procreate  mankind  and 
all  other  living  creatures.  Though  of  heavenly  nature,  the$e 
deities,  with  other  companions  from  the  skies,  were,  in  their 


tastes  add  ponsits,  of  the  earth  earthj  ;  axid  tbeir  moralitj  was 
ol  Mcil  a  kind  that  \lr.  Chambeiiaiii,  who  pobliahed  a  trani- 
latioa  of  tl>e  work  id  the  *  Traiuactiotis  *  of  the  Asiatic  Society 
nf  Japan^  was  obliged  to  reO  uaoj  passages  id  the  decent 
olMCitritj  of  the  Latin  tongtK. 

It  is  iotemliii^,  aoioDg  other  things,  to  find  in  the  pages  of 
this  cnnoQi  book  a  rersioa  of  oar  tale  of  St.  George  and  the 
Dragon,  toM  with  a  strange  identitr  of  circamstance,  the  odIj 
variation  being  that  when  the  Japaiieie  Sr.  George,  after  having 
decapitated  the  serpent,  cat  on  his  tail,  be  found  within  the 
creatare  a  hcaTenlj  sword  with  which  he  erer  afterwards  went 
forth  cxiaqaeriDg  and  to  conqner.  Another  link  with  English 
literatare  occnrs  in  a  later  chapter  of  the  work^  where  the  storr 
of  Hatntet  is  anticipated  in  the  person  of  one  Ma^owa^  who 
arenges  his  father's  murder  bj  slaoghtering  bis  stepfather  in 
the  orthodox  fashion. 

The  'Kojiki'  professes  to  record  the  history  of  the  Empire 
down  to  I  be  beginning  of  the  eighth  century.  In  some  respects 
it  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  '  Nihongi,*  or  '  History  of  Japan/  a 
work  which  was  compieled  about  the  same  time.  The  '  Kojiki  * 
is,  as  we  have  said^  the  first  existing  effort  of  a  Japanese  scribe, 
and  was  written  in  his  native  language.  The  author  of  the 
^Nihongi/  however,  had  more  fully  imbibed  a  taste  for  Chinese 
literature,  and,  accepting  Chinese  a$  the  tnodel  literary  language, 
wrote  bis  pages  in  that  tongue.  The  first  part  of  his  work  is 
as  fabulous  as  the  earlier  portion  of  the  'Kojiki,*  aud  is  further 
disfigured  by  an  abundant  admixture  of  purely  Chinese  legends. 
From  the  fifth  century  onwards  it  may  however  be  accepted 
as  a  fairly  historical  record.  But  so  saturated  was  the  author 
with  Chinese  literature  that  he  could  not  refrain  from  putting 
into  the  mouth  of  a  dying  Mikado  the  last  speech  of  a  Chinese 
sovereign^  and  from  making  another  Emperor  utter  in  his  own 
twrson  extracts  from  the  Chinese  *  Book  of  History  *  edited  by 
Confucius. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Japanese  have  never  shown  any 
Aptitude  for  writittg  history.  The  patient  study  required  for 
the  compilation  of  trustworthy  records  is  foreign  to  their 
nature;  and  while  they  excel  in  the  production  of  light  litera- 
ttirr,  thry  have  never  made  any  mark  as  serious  historians. 
Many  worki  of  more  or  less  value  on  the  history  of 
t]xr>  country  have  from  time  to  time  appeared,  but  there  Is 
nothing  in  Jnpanese  literature  that  is  at  all  comparable  with 
the  *  Twenty. I  wo  Historiei  of  C'hina.-  During  the  present 
onntury  an  author  named  K«i  Sanyo  brought  out  two  works 
which  more  nearly  approach  the  Kuropean  standard  of  bistorv 
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tlian  any  of  the  countless  publications  which  have  been  issued 
to  mislead  and  weary  their  readers.  These  books — the  '  Nihon- 
guatshi,'  or  '  Uocaiionical  Historj  of  Japan,*  which  begins  with 
the  wars  of  the  twelfth  century  and  ends  with  the  establLshment 
of  the  Tokugawa  Shogunate  in  the  seventeenth  centurj^and  the 
'Seiki,*or  *Goverotiieiit  Record,'  which  professes  lo  deal  with 
the  affairs  f*f  the  Ejnpiire  from  B.C.  667  to  a.d.  i59B^contain 
the  must  trustworthy  chronicles  of  events  which  the  nation 
possesses.  They  are  written  in  Chinese,  as  all  learned  and 
thougrhtfnl  Japanese  works  are,  including  the  *  Dai-Nihonshi,' 
or  *  The  History  of  Great  Japan,"  which  comes  next  to  them  in 
importance.  This  work,  which  consists  of  two  hundred  and 
forty^three  books,  contains  the  history  of  the  Mikados  from 
Jimtnu  Ten  no  (B.C.  660)  to  Go-Komatsu  (a.d.  1393-1413). 
Modelled  after  the  manner  of  Chinese  histories,  its  records  of 
the  court  are  enlivened  bv  biographies  of  imperial  wives  and 
concubines,  and  by  sketches  of  other  notabilities,  including 
rebels  and  traitors,  while  treatises  nn  the  relations  existing 
between  Japan  and  the  neighbouring  States  supply  food  for  the 
more  serious  student. 

Little  more  need  be  said  about  the  works  of  Japanese 
historians.  As  Mr<  Aaton  writes  in  his  interesting  work  on 
Japanese  literature,  which  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this 
article — 

*  The  J  are  for  the  most  part  dreary  compilations  in  which  none  but 
Btndente  of  history,  aDthropolo^,  and  kindrod  subjects  are  likely  to 
take  much  interest.  The  writers  were  content  to  record  events  in 
their  chronological  sequence  from  month  to  month  and  from  day  to 
day,  without  any  attempt  to  trace  the  connexion  betwoen  thorn  or  to 
speculate  uptm  thctr  causes.  The  attention  to  Chinese  oomposttion 
and  studies,  which  the  use  of  this  language  necessitatet],  hod,  however, 
Bome  important  ofTecta.  It  served  to  eugroes  the  attention  of  the 
men,  the  cultivation  of  the  native  literature  boing  left  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  women,  and  it  hcI})od  to  ftLmiliarise  the  Japaueee  with 
better  modelfi  of  style  than  they  could  £ud  in  their  own  country.' 

In  the  olden  days  the  position  of  women  in  Japan  was  much 
freer  than  it  subsequently  became  under  the  increasing  influence 
of  China.  Some  of  the  most  noteworthy  native  works  proceeded 
from  the  pens  of  women ^  and  it  was  in  poetry  and  belles  lettrea 
that  women  particularly  excelled.  But  in  one  particular  they 
exaggerated  the  failings  of  their  male  competitors.  They  were 
even  worse  chroniclers  than  the  men,  and  still  further  degraded 
history  by  importing  into  it  romantic  incidents  and  fanciful 
details  which  were  better  fitted  for  the  novels  and  legends  in 
which  they  so  much  delighted.     For  the  most  part  they  and 


tfa«  airtbori  who  foltovni  in  their  vake  wrote  ibort  historie*  of 
psrticolar  epochx,  w,  for  iostame,  the  *  l*el«rw»  MotHngatari,*  or 
*  T»U  of  GIott/  hy  the  po«ee«*  Aluzooie  Yemoo.  This  work 
RontAini  an  acconnt  of  the  rale  of  a  chief  tnioister  who  beltl 
ffffirf;  anrler  the  three  sncoeeding  Mikadas  who  reigned  to  the 
t«nith  Krirl  the  fint  part  of  the  elefentb  centnri^  of  our  era. 
One  of  the«e  wofetcij^*^  who  asce^adetl  the  throne  in  985,  at  the 
■j^e  of  MnrrQteen,  fell  a  victim,  we  are  told,  to  an  ardent  affection 
for  on«  of  the  three  noble  and  beautiful  women  who  were 
jirorided  for  him  at  consorto.  The  death  of  this  lady,  on 
whom  hii  afffctioni  werf!  entirely  centred,  produced  a  derange- 
tnpnt  of  intellect ;  and^  following'  the  example  of  Buddha,  of 
whow'  dfK^trinei  he  wat  a  devoted  follower,  be  disappeared 
■ei^retlj  from  li!«  palace,  to  the  consternation  of  the  courtieFs. 
After  A  protracted  tearch  be  was  discovered  in  a  monasterj, 
clothfd  m  the  habit  of  a  prieat — a  transformation  which  so 
alfeftrd  the  two  Ministers  who  discovered  their  errant  sovereign 
that  they  both  follotynd  his  example  and  entered  the  priesthood* 
This  incident  is  told  at  great  lengthy  while  political  events  of 
rt'al  ini|)oriiiiice  are  either  slurred  over  nr  omitted  altogether, 
alter  the  manner  of  this  emotional  school  of  historians. 

Hut  tliv  pori(»d  in  the  nation^s  historj  which  has  more  than 
11  ny  otIuT  Attracted  the  attention  of  the  so-called  historians  i* 
thri  conflict  between  the  two  great  families  of  Hei  and  Gen  in 
the  Iwrllih  centurv.  For  many  years  prior  to  thii  period  the 
|Miwer  of  the  reigning  Mikadns  had  been  on  the  wane,  and  the 
aflttin  id  the  empire  had  been  virtually  administered  by  a 
miniluT  of  one  of  the  lending  families  of  the  state.  For  a  Itmg 
iiiiu'  a  nolnble  of  the  house  of  Fujiwara  held  this  enviable 
IHmition.  which,  however,  subsequently  became  a  matter  of 
t  nnte»t  iKstween  the  heads  of  the  Hei  and  Gen  cUn».  The»e 
I  Uieflaint  bad  long  actnl  as  gi^nerals  in  the  wars  of  the  empiie, 
»nd  vml\^  having  gaiue<t  manv  adherents  Jo  the  coarse  of  hit 
vlt'ttniet.  was  alile  io  marshal  considerable  fonre*  nnder  hi» 
l^aimrr.  The  tsmttrnt  wu  long  and  keen,  and  was  eventnailj 
\i*i>MtA\  at  the  bata*  erf  l>iiniiiiurm.  where  th*  Hed  eoofcdmcj 
w*»  anally  rnat«4,  Mr.  Atu.n  thinks  that  tl»e  'Geantiei 
>*i»Mlki;  w  t  HUt^^ry  ttf  thf^  rim  %ad  Wl  of  the  Gen  «od  Uei 
*'I*W*.  whu'h  was  the  tint  ami  bi«l  work  00  this  mhjeci,  was 

«  HiUury  K>i  iW  Tfcw#  S*»li..'     This  may  ,«t    likely  be  the 
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fighting  creature  first  of  all ;  and  next  to  being  engaged  in  a 
fight  tbe  best  thing  is,  in  bis  opinion^  to  read  a  description  of 
one.  The  author  of  the  '  Gempei  Seiiuiki '  has  many  oppor- 
tnnities  of  indulging  his  taste  for  the  joys  of  battle,  and  bi« 
description  of  the  engagement  at  DannOura  i»  a  good  specimen 
of  his  fighting  style : — 

'  On  the  24th  day  of  the  third  month  of  the  same  year  [H85],*  he 
writes, '  YoebitBune  [the  Gen  geDcml]  and  hie  amy,  m  sevan  hundred 
.  dups  or  more,  attacked  the  enemy  at  dawn.  The  house  of  Hei  ^ere 
^not  unprepared.  With  five  hundred  warghips  or  more  they  adTanccd 
to  meet  him.  .  .  .  The  Gen  and  Hei  troops  numbered  together  over  one 
hnndred  thousand  men,  and  the  sound  of  the  hattle-ory  raised  on  both 
sidea,  with  tbe  song  of  the  turnip-beaded  arrowa  *  ae  they  crossed  each 
other'g  course,  was  startling  to  hear — audible,  one  would  think,  aa 
far  as  the  asure  sky  above,  and  re-eohoing  downwards  to  the  depths 
of  the  sea.  Noriyori,  with  other  Gen  generals,  bad  arrived  at  Kin&hiu 
with  thirty  thousand  cavalrT,  and  bad  cot  off  the  retreat  in  that 
direction.  The  Hei  were  like  a  cagod  bird  that  cannot  escape,  or  a 
fish  in  a  trap  from  which  there  is  no  exit  On  tbe  sea  there  were 
ships  floating,  by  land  were  bridle-bite  in  ranged  lines.' 

Tbe  first  onslaught  was  favourabfe  to  tbe  Hei  faction,  upon 
which — 

•Toehitsune,  obeerving  that  bis  troops  showed  signs  of  yielding, 
rinsed  bis  month  in  the  salt  tide,  and  with  closed  eyes  and  folded 
palms  prayed  to  [the  deity]  Hachiman  Daibosntsa,  to  grant  him  hia 
protection.  Thereupon  a  pair  of  white  doves  flow  thither  and  lit  on 
Yoahitsune's  flag.  While  Gen  and  Hei  were  saying,  "  Look  there, 
look  there,"  a  mass  of  block  donds  came  floating  frum  the  east  and 
hnng  over  the  scene  of  battle.  From  amidst  tbis  cloud  a  white  flag 
descended,  while  Yeehitaone's  flag,  its  top  waving  to  and  fro,  passed 
away  along  with  the  clouds.  The  Gen  joined  their  hands  together 
in  prayer,  while  the  hair  of  the  Hei  stood  on  end,  and  their  hearts 
felt  Hmall  within  them.  The  Gen  soldiers,  encouraged  by  such 
favourable  omens,  shouted  aloud  in  their  ardour.  Some  embarked 
in  boats  and  rowed  on  and  on,  fighting  as  they  went;  others 
marching  along  the  dry  land,  and  fitting  arrows  to  their  bows  in 
quick  succession,  engaged  in  a  battle  of  archery.'  (Mr.  Aston's 
translation.) 

This  19  a  favourable  example  of  the  Japanese  treatment  of  an 
historical  episode,  and  is  sober  history  compared  with  the 
imaginary  accounts  of  the  same  incident  by  other  authors.  A 
popular  contemporary  record,  tbe  *  Heike  Monogatari,*  or 
*  Story  of  the  Hei  clan,'  which  covers  much  the  same  ground  as 
the  previous  work,^  it  inlaid  with  numerous  embellishments  on 
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tbU  and  other  ereot*.  A  carious  incident,  for  example,  ii 
recorded  in  both  chrontcletj  ^itb  a  certain  tobrtety  in  the 
*■  Gempei  Seituiki/  but  witb  elaborate  and  mythical  details  in 
the  *  Storj  of  the  Hei  clan/  After  the  battle  above  deicribed, 
we  are  told  that  the  aurie  of  the  Mikado  Antokn,  who  wai  on 
board  the  Hei  fleet,  teeing^  that  the  battle  wai  lost,  took  her 
imperial  charge  in  ber  arms  (be  was  a  child  of  eight  jears  old) 
and  plunged  with  htm  into  the  sea.  The^Gempel  Setsuiki* 
recounts  this  ttraightforwardly  in  a  few  words,  but  the  *  Heike 
Monogatari '  thus  elaborates  it : — 

'  Niidono  waB  long  ago  prepared  for  the  defeat  of  the  Hei  partj. 
Throning  over  her  head  her  double  garment  of  sombre  hue»  and 
tucking  np  high  the  side  of  her  trooaers  of  etraw^eoloored  silk,  she 
placed  under  her  arm  the  saered  seal,  attd  girt  on  her  loins  the  sacred 
Bword.  Then ,  taking  the  sovereigQ  to  her  bnsotn,  she  said,  *♦  Although 
a  woman,  I  will  not  allow  the  enemy  to  lay  hands  on  me.  I  will 
accompuny  my  sovereign."  ...  So  saying,  ehe  calmly  placed  her 
foot  ou  the  ship's  gide.  The  sovereign  had  this  year  reached  the 
ftg9  of  eight,  but  looked  much  older.  His  sngnfi^t  countenance  was 
■0  beautiful  that  it  cast  %  lustre  round  about,  .  .  .  With  >a 
aitonishcd  expression  be  enquired,  *'  Nuw  whitbtr  do  you  prop<]|^fl 
to  lakii  ine,  Aniuze?  "  *  Niidonn  turned  her  fnce  to  her  cliUd  lol^^H 
and  with  tears  that  fell  like  rain,  *'  Do  yon  not  know,  my  lord,*'  aaid  ' 
■ho,  '^  t)mt,  althiiugh  by  virtue  of  your  keeping  the  ten  command- 
muuta  in  a  pravious  state  of  existence,  you  have  been  born  into  this 
world  as  the  ruler  of  ten  thonsaDd  chariots,  yet,  having  become 
involved  in  au  evil  destiny,  your  good  fortune  is  now  Kt  nneudV  ,  .  , 
Thin  world  it)  the  region  of  sorrow,  a  remote  spot  small  as  a  grain  of 
niilliit,  hnt  betic&tb  the  waves  there  is  a  fair  city  called  the  Pui« 
Land  of  Porfoet  Uappinees.  Thither  it  is  that  I  am  taking  yon." 
,  .  .  The  child  then  tied  his  topknot  to  the  dove-coloured  robe  of 
nmptre  and  tearfully  joined  together  his  lovely  little  hands.  First 
hii  turned  to  the  eaet,  and  bade  adieu  to  the  shrine  of  the  great  god 
irf  I  Mil  mid  thf  shrine  of  Httchimon.  Next  he  turned  to  the  west  and 
fudhd  njiiHi  the  name  of  Buildba,  Whtu  ha  had  done  this,  Niidono 
iniiilii  buhl  to  take  bim  iu  her  arms,  and,  soothing  him  with  the 
witrdii,  "Tlioro  is  a  city  away  below  the  waves,"  siink  down  lo  the 
btilti»ui  "iiiii  ihouHftnd  lathoms  deep.  Alas,  the  pity  of  it  1  The 
uhftiigiful  wind*  of  spring  swiftly  scattered  the  flowery  august 
fnrm.  AluN,  tlio  pain  of  ill  The  rude  billows  of  severance  bnried 
Ihi*  jowul  piumm.'     (Mr.  Astou's  tranalation.) 

Niirh  trralnn-nt  of  the  past  it  rather  poetry  than  history, 
'i'bi*  solM^r  liniilntiiins  of  historical  truth  i»re  not  congenial  to 
Mm  mind  "f  Japan;  it  i»  in  a  lighter  lotm  i>f  literature 
I  hut  Jap« •*  Hutbi'Tt,  both  male  and  female,  take  their  chief 

•  A  f**liiitithij  II  lit)  fur  wi>tu«u  who  }i«re  ukeu  the  BuddMit  vows. 
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delight.  The  «eriua«  study  of  Chinese  has  neref  forined  part 
ol  the  education  lo  which  Japanese  women  have  lubmitted. 
Tbej  have  been  perfectly  content  to  indulge  their  imagtnatiotii 
to  the  full,  and  to  describe  the  results,  in  their  native  tongue. 
By  the  exercise  of  these  advantages  they  have  gratified  the 
reading  public  of  Japan  with  a  plentiful  supply  of*  Monogatari ' 
or  *  Romances.'  But  it  must  at  the  same  time  he  confessed 
that  an  impartial  examination  of  these  works  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  Japanese  novel'feaders  are  easily  satisfied.  In 
manj  cases  the  style  in  which  these  works  are  written  is 
pleasing,  while  the  incidents  described  have  a  passing  Interest ; 
but  there  Is  nothing  striking  about  them.  Fbe  stories  are 
generally  told  with  bald  simplicity,  unadorned  by  wit  or 
imagination  ;  there  is  no  elevation  of  sentiment;  wbite^  to  add 
tu  their  defects,  little  in  the  natuiNe  of  connected  plots  is  to  be 
discovered. 

The  most  popular  of  these  tales  is  the  'Genji  Monogatari/  or 
*  Story  of  Genji,'  in  which  are  related  the  amorous  adventures 
of  a  certain  youth  named  Genji,  who  was  the  son  of  one  of  the 
Emperor's  favourite  concubines.  The  one  connecting  link 
throughout  this  work,  which  extends  to  Afty-two  books,  is  the 
hero.  Each  episode  in  his  career  is  distinct  in  itself,  and  each 
book  is  headed  with  the  name  of  the  lady  who  had  attracted  for 
the  moment  the  transitory  admiration  of  this  eastern  Don  Juan. 
The  precocity  of  this  young  gentleman  was  remarkable.  At 
the  age  of  sixteen  he  was  the  possessor  of  a  cabinet  full  of 
letters  from  ladies  who  had  accepted  his  attentions,  and  a 
carious  scene  occurs  in  the  book  in  which  he  and  an  equally 
youthful  Lothario  discuss  feminine  characteristics.  'I  have  at 
last,'  said  his  friend,  *  discovered  how  hard  it  is  to  find  a 
woman  of  whom  it  may  be  said,  **  Here  at  any  rate  is  the 
perfect  one ;  here  no  fault  can  be  found." '  The  future 
careers  of  these  young  gentlemen  were  quite  in  accord  with 
their  promising  beginnings  ;  and,  though  there  is  nothing  coarse 
or  indelicate  in  the  descriptions  of  their  adventures,  the  state  of 
morality  which  it  implies  is  hardly  creditable  to  the  Land  of  the 
Rising  Sun,  It  is  true  that  the  authoress  lived  in  the  eleventh 
century  of  our  era ;  but  in  eastern  countries,  unaffected  by 
external  influences,  manners  and  customs  change  little  and 
slowly,  while  the  perennial  popularity  of  the  work  shows  that 
iU  contents  are  in  no  way  repugnant  to  the  national  sentiments 
at  the  present  time.  The  style  of  the  *  Genji  Monogatari '  is 
commonly  regarded  as  excellent;  and  the  author,  who  was  alio 
a  poetess,  adds  lustre  to  her  pages  by  the  insertion  of  numerous 
ihon  poemi.     As  an  example  of  her  poetic  skiU  we  may  c^uote 
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%,  piece  pat  into  the  mouth  of  a  Jsdy  who  was  taking  leare  of 
her  /outbful  d«ughter : — 


•  There  is  no  sky  that  c«i  dry  up 
The  dew  [of  my  te&ri»]  at  leaving  behiot! 
The  tender  herb, 

That  knows  not  where  shall  he  its  abode 
When  it  has  reached  full  growth.' 


i 


Another  very  celebrated  work  of  thii  clau  is  the  *  Taketori 
Monogatari/  or  *  Story  of  the  BaDiboo-gatherer/  which  relates 
how  a  woodman  in  splitting  a  bamboo  discovered  a  lovely  child, 
JQ&t  three  incbex  high,  in  one  of  the  joints.  He  takes  the  little 
thing  home  and  adopts  her  as  his  daughter.  His  kindness  is 
rewarded  by  the  result.  She  grows  up  into  a  most  beautiful 
woman,  so  beautiful  indeed  that  she  attract*  the  admiraticHi  of 
five  noble  suitors,  as  well  as  of  the  Mikado  himself.  After  the 
orthodox  manner  of  fairy  tales  all  over  the  world,  she  assigns 
quests  to  her  five  admirers,  promising  to  marry  the  suitor  who 
successfully  accomplishes  the  task  allotted  to  him.  One  lover  is 
told  to  fetch  Buddha's  begging-bowl  of  stone  from  India  ;  another 
to  bring  her  a  branch  of  the  tree  with  roots  of  silver,  stem  of  gold, 
and  fruit  of  jewels,  which  grows  in  the  fabulous  island  Paradise 
of  Mount  Horai.  From  the  third  she  requires  a  garment  made 
of  the  fur  of  the  fire-rat,  supposed  to  be  uninflamm^able.  The 
fourth  is  to  secure  the  shining  jewel  of  many  hues  from  the 
dragon's  head,  and  the  fifth  a  swallow's  cowry -shell.  Four  of 
the  suitors  fail  signally  and  acknowledge  their  failures,  but  the 
fifth,  after  a  long  interval,  appears  in  triumph  with  a  branch 
which  purports  to  have  been  taken  from  the  tree  in  Mount 
Hnrai.  The  appearance  of  this  suitor,  bearing  his  trophy, 
strikes  terror  into  the  heart  of  the  maiden,  who  is  in  the  act  of 
discussing  the  possibility  of  being  obliged  to  yield  to  the 
apparently  successful  lover,  when  a  band  of  goldsmiths  enters 
the  hall  demanding  payment  for  the  branch  which,  after 
infinite  labour,  they  had  succeeded  in  manufacturing  in  accord- 
nnee  with  bis  orders.  This  turn  of  events  brings  a  welcome 
rrOirf  to  the  damsel  and  her  adopted  father;  but  earth  was 
I'vidently  not  her  abiding  place,  and  shortly  afterwards  she 
iiirikoB  knuwn  to  the  woodman  that  her  home  is  in  the  moon, 
from  which  celestial  sphere  she  had  been  banished  for  an 
oltVncd  coitiiititted  against  the  lunar  deity.  Her  time  of  proba- 
tlnii  -she  adds  with  tears — having  now  expired,  she  is  eom- 
jfrllrd  tr»  rtHurn  to  her  native  haunts.  The  old  woodman, 
dnvoutly  iilttkr<1u>d  to  his  foundling  child,  begs  her  to  continue 
iif  ulvn  light  um'  \it  hut.     Her  own  wish  is  to  remain, 
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but  •he  1%  over-ruled  hy  a  higher  power,  and  fuddenly  carried 
off  in  a  winged  chariot  to  the  palace  of  the  moon.  As  parting 
gifts  she  leaves  letters  of  farewell  to  the  woodman  and  the 
Mikado,  as  well  as  a  small  quantity  of  the  elixir  of  immortality. 
The  main  incidents  of  this  work,  the  author  of  which  is 
unknown,  bear  evident  trace*  of  having  been  borrowed  from 
the  Chinese;  and  the  pathos  thrown  into  some  of  the  scenes 
depicted,  notably  the  damsel's  farewell,  point  to  the  probability 
of  its  being,  like  the  'GenjI  Monogatari,*  the  work  of  a  female 
writer. 

Another  branch  of  literature  in  which  the  Japanese  ladies 
take  especial  pleasure  consists  of  diaries  and  note-books,  in 
which  are  jotted  down  events  as  they  occur,  or  remarks  that 
may  suggest  themselves  to  the  minds  of  the  writers.  A  popular 
work  of  this  kind  is  the  '  Makura  ZOshx/  or  '  Pillow  Sketches,' 
written  by  a  certain  lady  of  the  court,  who  records  brightly  and 
amusingly  the  events  going  on  about  her.  There  is  no  great 
depth  in  ber  reflections,  nor  any  striking  wit  in  her  pages. 
But  she  writes  In  a  pleasing  and  graphic  way  and  shows  a  turn 
for  ready  satire,  which  she  employs  with  skill.  From  the 
familiar  manner  in  which  she  speaks  of  and  to  the  Empress,  it 
is  plain  that  she  stood  high  in  the  favour  of  her  imperial 
mistress,  and  she  exercises  the  privilege  thus  acquired  by 
satirising  at  will  the  proceedings  of  the  court.  As  a  specimen 
of  ber  style  we  m^-y  quote  the  following  description  of  an 
imperial  viait  ;— 

^^Vfaen  the  Empress  visited  the  Baishis  N&rimasa  her  (»rriage 
WQOt  in  by  the  east  g^tej.  which  is  wide,  with  four  piUnTs,  Uer 
women,  however,  preferred  that  their  carriages  should  go  routxd  to 
the  north  gste,  where  there  were  no  guards.  Some,  who  had  not 
done  iip  their  hair,  thought  to  themselves,  with  some  disdain,  '*  Ob, 
we  shall  drive  up  to  the  door,  so  we  need  not  be  very  particular." 
But  the  paka-leaiF-covered  carriages  stack  fast  in  the  narrow  portal, 
and  there  was  no  possibility  of  getting  in.  80  the  usual  path  of 
mattiug  was  laid,  and  we  were  told  to  get  down,  to  onr  no  small 
annoyance  and  indignation;  but  there  was  no  help  for  it.  It  was 
provoking  to  see  the  ccsurtiers  and  servants  standing  together  in  the 
guartl-rotim  to  watch  nil  pass.  When  we  came  before  her  Majesty 
and  told  her  what  had  happened,  she  only  laughed  st  us,  saying,  **  Ib 
there  nobody  looking  at  you  now  ?  How  can  you  be  so  untidy  ?  " 
"  Yes,"  replied  I ;  "  but  everybody  her©  is  used  to  us,  and  would  ho 
greatly  surprised  if  wo  took  special  pains  about  onr  appearance.  To 
think  that  a  mausion  like  this  shoiild  htLve  a  gate  too  small  to  admit 
a  carriage  1  I  shall  have  a  good  laugh  at  the  Daishin  when  I  meet 
him  I  "  Presently  ho  came  in  bringing  the  Empress's  inkstoue  aiid 
writing  materiala.     "  This  is  too  had  of  you,"  said  1,     '"  &■&■«  (»kv 


jon  lite  in  a  houBe  witli  sQch  a  aarrow  gate  ?  "  To  whicli  lie  replied 
with  a  ranile  that  his  houBQ  wafi  ou  a  scale  suited  to  hie  statioo. 
"  And  yet,"  said  I,  "  I  have  heard  of  a  tnaa  who  had  hia  gate,  though 
nutbiug  more,  made  too  large  for  his  pergonal  requirements ! " 
"  Weil,  to  be  Biiro,"  said  the  Daishiti  with  astonishtnent ;  '*  yon  refer, 
of  course,  to  the  U  Toikoku  [a  Chinese  worthy].  Who  would  hav* 
thought  that  anyone  but  a  venerable  pundit  knew  aught  of  that? 
I  myself  have  occasionally  strayed  into  the  paths  of  learning,  and 
fully  comprehend  your  allusion,"  "  Indeed,  then,"  I  returned,  "  your 
paths  are  none  of  tho  most  sensible.  There  was  a  nice  disturbance, 
1  can  tell  you,  when  we  found  ourseWes  entrapped  Into  walking 
along  your  matted  paths."  "  I  fear  you  must  have  been  incommoded," 
he  replied ;  *'  and  it  was  raining,  too.  But  I  must  attend  the 
Emprees."     With  these  words  he  made  his  escape.' 

Another  incident  which  this  lady  relates  illustrates  ihe  fact 
that  cats  exercise  the  same  persuasive  sway  in  far  Japan  ax 
they  do  among  ourselves^  When  tbe  author  wrote,  the  Mikado 
had  just  appointed  a  favourite  cat  as  *  Cat-in- Waiting'  to  tbe 
Mikado/  and  had  even  conferred  on  her  tbe  title  ul  *  Chief 
Superintendent  of  the  Female  Attendants  of  the  Palace.'  This 
high  distinction  did  not,  however,  overcome  her  instinctive 
tendency  to  wander,  and  on  one  such  occasion  she  was  attacked 
by  a  dog-,  who  in  return  was  severely  castigated  for  bis  indis- 
cretion. The  horror  of  the  courtiers  at  the  idea  of  the  *  Cat-in- 
Waiting'  being  mauled  by  a  dog,  and,  on  the  other  hand^  the 
pity  expressed  by  tbe  ladies  at  the  flogging  inflicted  on  the 
injudicious  pug,  are  amusingly  related  and  are  full  of  local 
colourings  We  should  like  tu  know  more  of  this  Mikado,  who 
shared  with  Montaigne,  Southey,  and  Jeremy  Bentbam  tbe 
liking  for  cats  and  the  desire  to  do  them  honour. 

The  cultured  authoress  of  the  '  Makura  Zosbi '  was,  as  we 
have  seen,  largely  indebted  to  Chinese  literature  for  her  ideas 
of  men  and  things.  Shortly  before  her  time  it  bad  become  a 
fashion  in  China  ior  poets  and  others  to  classify  short  epigram- 
matic phrases,  under  such  headings  as  'Things  not  to  be 
Believed,'  *  Detestable  Things/  &c.  The  celebrated  Chinese 
poet  Su  Tungpo  was  addicted  to  this  curious  conceit,  and 
showed  his  appreciation  of  it  by  publishing  numerous  examples 
nl  it  in  his  works.  The  authoress  of  tbe  'Makura  Zosbi^  has 
imitated  him  and  others,  and  it  is  Interestitig  to  notice  the 
transformation  which  is  effected  bj  tbe  transfer  of  authorship 
from  tbe  mainland  to  Japan.  Just  as  the  Japanese  have 
imitated  and  improved  on  the  works  of  Chinese  artists — adding 
lightness  and  beauty  Ut  the  more  matter-of-fact  tendencies  of 
tbeir  instructors — so  in  this  and  ntber  branches  of  literature 
the  Japanese  have  raised  the  ideas  conveyed  to  a  higher  and 
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more  sympatbetic  level.  Throughout  Su  Tung;po*s  contri- 
butions to  this  kind  of  literature  there  Js  a  cynical  and 
materialistic  tone,  which  led  him  to  give  prominence^  under 
'  Things  not  to  he  believed,'  to  such  examples  as  '  A  geisha 
weeping  at  parting  as  though  life  were  not  worth  having'; 
*  A  priest  who  says  that  he  neither  eats  flesh  nor  drinks  wine'; 
'A  go-between  when  she  praises  the  virtues  of  the  woulfl-be 
bride,'  &c.  The  authoress  of  the  *Makura  Koshi,'  following 
the  instincts  of  her  sex  and  nation^  strikes  a  different  note. 
Under  'Things  which  give  one  a  thrill,'  she  eoumerateSf  'To 
see  sparrows  feeding  their  young  ' ;  *  To  pass  by  where  infants 
are  playing';  *  To  be  asked  the  way  by  a  handsome  man  who 
stops  bis  carriage  for  the  purpose/  and  much  more  of  the  same 
kind.  As  in  most  aspects  of  Japanese  life,  there  is  an  amatory 
air  which  follows  the  authoress  of  the  'Makura  Zijshi^  even 
into  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  Buddhist  temples. 

'A  preacher,'  she  Bays,  'ought  to  be  a  good-looking  raftn.  It  is 
thou  easier  to  keep  your  eyes  fixed  on  his  face,  without  which  it  is 
unpoesiblo  to  benefit  by  the  diBcouree.  OthervviBe  the  eyoa  wander 
and  yon  forget  to  listen.  Ugly  proachers  have  thereforu  a  grave 
reepottflibility.  ...  If  preachers  wore  of  a  more  eaitablo  ago  I  should 
have  pleasure  in  giving  a  more  favonrablo  judginoiit.  As  matters 
actually  staud,  thoir  eins  are  too  fearful  to  think  of.' 

But  the  most  intimate  relation  existing  between  Chinese 
and  Japanese  literature  ts  exemplified  by  the  poetry  of  the  two 
nations.  At  a.  very  early  period  the  Chinese  adopted  lines  of 
Bve  and  seven  syllables  in  length,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Persian  poets,  made  the  final  syllable  of  every  second  line 
rhyme.  The  Japanese  rejected  this  last  condition,  but  accepted 
the  Procrustean  measure.  The  resemblance  between  the  poetical 
productions  of  the  two  nations  is,  however,  even  more  conspicuous 
in  the  matter  than  in  the  manner.  Though  often  containing 
pretty  ideas,  the  works  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  p>et8  betray  a 
striking  want  of  imagination  and  are  remarkably  deficient  in 
the  higher  qualities  of  the  poetic  art.  Their  choice  of  subjects 
is  confined  within  an  exceedingly  narrow  compass;  their 
imagery  is  limited,  and  they  never  tire  of  repeating  ad 
nauxeavi  the  same  iimiles.  The  joys  of  wine,  the  bright- 
ness of  springs  the  melancholy  of  autumn,  and  the  grief  of 
parting^such  are  the  common  strings  on  which  they  mostly 
barp. 

Epic   poems  are   unknown   alike  to  Chinese  and   Japanese 

literature,  and  the  poets  of  both  countries  strive  only  to  express 

_     in  a  few  lines  the  ideas  which  are  floating  in  their  minds.    The 

■     following  is  quoted   by  Mr.  Aston  as  a  good  specimen  of  the 
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longer  poems,  or  songs,  as  they  are  mar«  appropriately  called, 
current  in  Japan  ; — 

•  The  Land  of  Yamato 

Has  moantains  in  Dombers, 

But  poerlesH  among  them 

Is  high  Koiguyama. 

I  Btand  on  its  eununit 

Mj  kingdom  to  view ; 

The  smoke  from  the  land-plaiii 

Thick  rises  in  air, 

The  gulls  from  the  sea-plain 

By  fits  BOAT  aloft. 

O  land  of  Tamafeo* 

Fair  Akiteusbima  t 

Dear  art  thou  to  me  t ' 

These  are  not  highlj  poetic  Iines^  bat  represent  the  sort  of 
]>(>ctiis  which  are  regarded  with  favour  and  sometimes  with 
cathusiasm  in  Japan. 

Tbe  Tanka,  or  short  songs,  are  composed  of  thirty -one  syllables 
in  five  lines,  and  suggest  ideas  rather  than  express  them,  Tbe 
following  is  a  Tanka  composed  by  a  lover  who  has  lost  ifae 
object  of  his  affections  and  revisits  the  scenes  of  bis  former 
pleasures ; — - 

*  Moon  ?     There  is  none. 

Spring?     'Tie  not  the  spring 

Of  form  or  days : 

It  iii  I  alone 

Who  have  remained  unchanged.' 

No  great  effort  of  the  imagination  can  have  been  required  to 
compose  this  ode.  It  contains  only  a  natural  lament,  such  as 
any  love-lorn  youth  might  have  expressed .  The  composition 
of  Tanka  is  an  art  on  which  the  Japanese  poets  pride  tbeni'* 
selves,  but  unfortunately  they  lack  tbe  wings  to  enable  them  to 
soar  far  abo%'e  the  earth.  Tbere  is  a  marked  sameness  both  in 
tbe  ideas  they  express  and  in  the  manner  of  expression,  in 
Cbina  the  rule  which  compels  every  candidate  for  literary 
honours  to  compose  verses  helps  to  keep  tbe  unimaginative 
productions  of  their  pens  at  a  low  level  ;  while  in  Japan  the 
universal  practice  of  verse-making  produces  equally  humiliating 
results.  In  both  countries,  also,  aspiring  versifiers  are  so  ill- 
advised  as  to  waste  their  efforts  in  poetical  contests  wherein 
rapidity  of  composition,  irrespective  of  merit,  is  the  criterion  of 
success.  In  China  it  was  the  practice  of  the  court  poets  to 
range  themselves  on  tbe  bank  of  a  stream,  armed  with  pens, 
ink,  and  paper.     When  they  were   duly   assembled,   a  ihemQ 
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was  given  out^  and  at  the  same  moment  an  empty  wine-cup 
was  set  afloat  on  the  current^  the  elTnrt  of  every  versifier  being 
devoted  to  composing  a  poem  by  the  time  the  cup  arrived  in 
front  of  him.  This  practice  was,  like  most  other  Chinese 
literary  conceits,  adopted  in  Japan,  and  with  the  same  evil 
consequence- — the  production  of  a  vast  quantity  of  very  ponr  stuff". 
Not  content,  however,  with  U  mi  ting  the  Tanka  to  thirty-one 
sii'ltables,  the  Japanese  instituted  a  still  shorter  form  of  ode, 
known  as  the  Haikai.  This  consists  of  three  lines  only,  and 
is  even  more  unsatisfying'  than  the  longer  sets  of  verses.  In 
these  odes  there  is  no  room  for  more  than  a  sugg'estion,  and 
the  reader  is  left  to  fill  in  at  length  what  the  poet  has  not 
the  space  to  explain.  As  a  specimen  of  this  form  of  poetry, 
Mr,  Aston  quotes  the  following  : — 

'  For  all  men 
Tib  the  seed  of  Biestft— 
The  autumn  moon/ 

and  proceeds  to  amplify  it  thus:  *The  autumn  moon  is  so 
beautiful  that  poi>p]e  sit  up  half  the  night  to  gaze  on  it,  and 
have  therefore  to  make  up  for  their  want  of  sleep  by  a  siesta  on 
the  following  day,' 

On  one  occasion  when  Robert  Browning,  the  poet,  was  calling 
on  the  late  Marquis  Tscng^  the  Chinese  Minister  at  our  court, 
be  asked  his  host  what  was  the  kind  of  poetry  for  which  he  was 
chiefly  famed.  '  Enigmatic  poetry,'  replied  the  Minister.  The 
answer  might  appear  to  have  been  dictated  by  a  desire  to  flatter 
the  visitor  j  but  if  the  same  question  were  put  to  Japanese  poets 
in  general,  nine  out  of  ten  would  make  the  same  reply.  Not 
content,  however,  with  leaving  their  meaning  indistinct  by 
reason  of  the  extreme  brevity  of  expression,  the  versifiers  of 
Japan  delight  in  subtle  conceits  which  add  another  difficulty  Co 
the  interpretation  of  their  lines.  The  root  of  this  additional 
evil,  as  might  be  expected,  began  in  China,  where  it  became  a 
fashion  to  write  odes  in  which  a  double  interpretation  might  be 
given  to  certain  phrases  and  lines.  The  Japanese  adopted  with 
enthusiasm  this  practice,  which  was  quite  in  harmony  with  their 
fanciful  genius ;  and  additional  beauty  was  said  to  belong  to  the 
lines  in  which  *  pivot-words,'  as  they  call  these  poetic  puns, 
served  to  amuse  and  perplex  the  reader, 

'  The  pivot,'  says  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  his  *  CIiisaioBl  Poetry  of  the 
Japanese,'  '  is  a  word  of  two  sigoificatious,  which  serves  as  a  spw^ies 
of  hinge  on  which  two  doors  turn,  so  that  while  the  first  part  of  the 
poetic  phniee  has  no  logioul  end,  the  latttir  part  has  tio  logical 
beginaing.  They  ran  into  each  other,  and  the  sentence  (joqld  not 
possibly  he  ooQ^tmed.' 
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Mr.  Aslon  gives  n  specimen  in  English  of  this  kind  of  punning^ 
phraie  : — 

*  The  SHU  went  down,  and  tho  welootnc,  tlie  thrice^wished-for,  tlie 

most  fair,  the  bost-beloved  <     .  N  ,  !•  Bought  a  weU-camed  repose.' 

This  is  a  fair  example  nf  the  system,  and  afTorda  a  measure  of 
the  value  of  this  curious  phase  of  verse-making:.  To  Eng^Hsh 
readers  it  destroys  all  the  pleasure  which  otberwise  tnlght  be 
found  in  the  study  of  Japanese  poetry. 

Cut  it  is  in  the  •  Noj'  or  primitive  drama  of  the  country, 
that  the  pivot-word  finds  its  fullest  development.  In  Japan, 
as  in  most  other  lands,  the  drama  took  its  rise  in  relig-ious 
devotion.  Like  their  neighbours  the  Chinese,  the  Japanese 
were  in  the  habit  of  performing  religious  dances  at  the 
shrines  of  their  deities  ;  and  in  the  fourteenth  century,  in 
response  to  the  dramatic  movement  which  was  taking  place  in 
China  consequent  on  the  rise  of  the  Mongol  power  in  that 
country,  the  Japanese  added  words  to  their  sacred  posturing;s, 
and  pnxiuced  a  number  of  short  plays  in  which  poetic  forms 
were  largely  mingled.  The  dialogues  in  these  pieces  are  fox 
the  most  part  wanting  in  true  wit,  though  they  are  fre- 
quently  comical ;  and  if  it  were  not  for  the  choruses,  which, 
as  in  Greek  plays,  keep  up  a  running  commentary  on 
the  incidents  represented,  they  would  often  be  difficult  to 
understand. 

Jn  China  the  part  played  by  the  chorus  is  less  strongly 
marked  than  in  Japan.  The  followers  of  Jenghiz  Khan,  who 
were  the  first  great  patrons  of  the  drama  in  the  Flowery  Land, 
were  matter-nf-fact  people  who  liked  to  have  the  incidents 
represented  before  them  explained  with  as  little  extraneous  aid 
as  ptvssible;  and  in  the  great  collection  of  plays  of  the  Mongol 
dynasty  the  choral  parts  are  reduced  to  the  smallest  dimensions 
compatible  with  intelligihility.  These  plays  form  the  standard 
dramas  of  China,  and  in  dramatic  action  and  depth  of  Interest 
have  not  been  surpassed  in  the  works  of  any  subsequent  authors. 
This  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  playwrights  are  regarded  as 
an  inferior  caste  by  Chinese  scholars,  who  look  upon  thein,  in 
common  with  novelists,  as  mere  purveyors  of  Hsiao  hui,  or 
'small  talk.*  To  the  people,  however,  the  drama  is  a  never- 
failing  source  of  interest  and  amusement.  In  cities  and  towns 
crowds  of  sightseers  daily  throng  the  theatres,  and  in  country 
districts,  where  public  festivals  attract  at  intervals  strolling 
companies  of  actors,  people  from  the  surrounding  districts  pour 
in  unfailing  numbers  towards  the  point  of  interest. 
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W  The  pabulutn  provided  for  these  audiences  is  not  comtnonljr 

I  uf  a  higb  order.  Occasionalljr  political  plajs  are  put  on  the 
stage,  but  as  a  rule  the  people  prefer  to  be  amused  rather 
than  to  have  their  attentioD  drawn  to  palace  intrigues  or  the 
mancEuvres  of  ministers  and  generals.  To  gratify  this  taste, 
which  is  common  to  the  peoples  of  both  China  and  Japan, 
farce*  are  bountifully  providwl.  These  are  full  of  human 
incidents  and  are  often  extremely  comical.  Human  nature  is 
the  same  whether  in  Paris  or  Kioto ;  and  the  plots  of  these 
plajs  tur[i  on  precisely  the  same  weaknesses  and  follies  of 
luuiikind  as  those  which  excite  the  laughter  of  9.  bourgeoi* 
London  audience,  la  one  respect,  however,  they  differ.  The 
censorship  whicb^  to  some  extent  at  least,  restrains  the 
imaginations  of  European  playwrights  is  unfortunately  non- 
eKlstent  in  the  East ;,  and  both  authors  and  actors  allow  them- 
selves a  latitude  which  would  not  be  sanctioned  for  a  moment 
in  cooler  climes.  It  is  noticeable  also  in  these  pieces,  as 
illustrating  the  estimation  in  which  Buddhism  is  popularly 
held,  that  priests  of  this  faith  are  very  commonly  represented 
as  the  destroyers  of  domestic  happiness,  and  as  almost  pro> 
fessional  social  malefactors. 

The  revival  of  learning  which  followed  in  China  on  the 
accession  of  the  present  Manchu  dynasty  to  power  in  the 
seventeenth  century  was  reflected  in  Japan  by  a  strongly- 
marked  renewed  interest  in  Chinese  literature.  At  this  epoch 
the  forms  in  which  the  native  learning  was  expressed  were 
discarded  for  those  which  bore  the  impress  of  Chinese  author- 
ship. The  philosophy  of  the  Sung  (Chinese)  dynasty,  with 
the  poetry,  learning,  and  art  of  the  same  brilliant  period  in 
Chinese  history,  were  all  eagerly  studied,  accepted,  and  imitated 
by  the  Japanese.  And  with  this  new  importation  of  learning 
from  the  continent  came  a  desire  to  give  a  more  definite  form 
to  the  *  No 'dramas.  Already  events  had  been  leading  up  to 
this  development,  A  race  of  professional  story-tellers  had  come 
into  existence,  who  were  in  the  habit  of  delighting  audiences  in 
the  courtyards  of  Buddhist  temples  and  in  the  balls  of  village 
shrines  with  tales  which  by  degrees  they  supplemented  and 
improved  by  dramatic  action.  The  narrator,  using  his  fan  as 
only  Orientals  can,  represented  in  his  own  person  the  characters 
in  the  tales  with  which  he  held  his  audience  enthralled.  By 
degrees  music  was  added^  and  eventually j  aa  the  taste  of  the 
people  was  encouraged  by  habit,  regular  parts  were  introduced, 
which  were  assigned  to  different  actors.  But,  though  great 
interest  has  always  been  taken  by  the  pleasure- loving  people 
in  the  native  dramas,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  playwrights,  any 
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more  than  the  poets,  bare  ever  attained  to  more  than  a  moderate 
degree  of  eicellence;  whiIe^  the  practice,  inherited  from  China, 
by  which  each  actor,  as  he  appears  on  the  stage,  is  compelled 
to  make  a  set  speech  to  the  audience  explaioiiig  who  be  is, 
where  he  is,  and  what  objects  he  has  in  view,  interrupts  the 
development  of  the  play  and  destroys  the  illusion.  A  little 
ingenuity  might  have  taught  Japanese  authors  the  art  of 
allowing  these  facts  to  become  known  in  the  ordinary  coarM 
of  the  play,  and  might  have  suggested  to  them  that  the  use 
of  scenery  might  be  an  important  help  to  the  smooth  working 
of  the  drama.  These  lights  were  an  fortunately  withheld  from 
them,  with  the  result  that  their  dramas  possess  few  etcments 
of  interest ;  at  the  same  time  they  are  too  often  disfigured  by 
gross  indecencies. 

One  marked  peculiarity  of  the  race  to  which  the  Japanese 
belnn^  is  an  entire  absence  of  any  deep  religious  convictions. 
An  instinct  for  more  than  the  mere  worship  of  natural  objects 
Sf  ems  to  be  wanting  in  them.  At  a  very  early  period  a  system 
rf  official  worship  known  as  Shintoism  was  practised  in  the 
country;  and  some  of  the  earliest  literature  which  has  come 
down  to  us  consists  of  certain  rituals  connected  with  this  faith, 
in  many  respects  it  seems  to  have  been  a  reflection  of  the 
wo  ship  of  ^itiangti  practised  in  China.  The  Mikado  was  the 
high  ^iHe^t  of  the  faith,  and  as  such  presided  over  all  the 
religious  festivals;  in  his  absence  certain  court  ofiiicials  were 
detailed  for  the  duty.  The  deity  to  whom  the  prayers  were 
addressed  was  believed  to  preside  over  the  destinies  of  the 
nation,  and  tbe  supplications  offered  up  to  him  were  intended 
to  secure  good  harvests,  protection  against  fire  and  pestilence, 
and  the  bestowal  of  blessings  on  the  palace.  At  tbe  same  time 
services  were  performed  in  honour  of  the  Food -goddess,  the 
Wind-gods,  and  other  divinities. 

With  the  addition  of  nature-^ worship,  this  faith  satisfied  tbe 
religious  aspirations  of  the  people  until  tbe  introduction  of 
Buddhism  in  the  sixth  century  of  our  era.  This  new  cult  was 
readily  welcomed,  and  the  Chinese  versions  of  tbe  Buddhist 
Sutras  were  carefully  studied  by  those  among  the  converts  who 
bad  sufficient  literary  taste  to  appreciate  tbe  merits  of  the 
translations.  But  although  at  a  later  period  the  converts  to 
the  faith  became  stilt  more  numerous,  and  though  temples  and 
monasteries  were  freely  sprinkled  all  over  the  land,  the  more 
■abtle  and  spiritual  phases  of  the  system  were  little  understood 
or  followed.  Tbe  commandment,  'Thou  shak  not  kilt,' 
with  no  obedience  from  a  people  who  at  all  times  have 
life  cheap;  and  the  monasteries  were  in  too  many  cases 
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hotbed*  af  political  factions  than  abodes  of  religioui  peace. 
As  Mr.  A«toii  «aj'» : — 

*  On  the  emalleet  pfovocation  they  [the  moiikfi]  were  ready  to  don 
their  armoiu'  over  their  itionaatic  frocks  and  troop  dowti  to  the  streets 
of  Kioto  to  plac«  their  sivorde  in  whatever  scale  of  the  politics  of  the 
day  seemed  to  them  most  expedient.  Tbej  were  the  terror  of  the 
MikadoB,  one  of  whom  is  recorded  to  have  Bftid,  "  There  are  three 
thinga  I  cannot  control — the  water  of  the  Eamogawa  [a  rifer  which 
does  frequent  damage  to  Kioto  by  its  floodaj,  the  fall  of  the  dice,  and 
the  monka  of  Baddha."  ' 

'  At  certain  periods  of  the  nation's  bUtorj,  when  the  native 
literature  has  laiig:Ui3bed,  Buddhist  priests— ^to  their  credit  be  it 
said — have  earned  the  gratitude  of  succeeding  generations  by 
keeping  alight  the  torch  of  learnio|gr  in  tbe  land.  But  whenever 
the  secular  literature  gained  virility  the  interest  in  Bnddhist 
books  declined  ;  and  at  such  times  the  system  lost  its  bold  on 
the  bulk  of  the  nation.  Of  late  yean,  however,  *ince  the 
intTcnluction  of  Western  learning,  a  revived  interest  has  been 
taken  in  tbe  Buddhist  books;  enthusiastic  Buddhists  have  even 
found  their  way  to  India  to  study  on  the  sacred  soil  the  origitial 
utterances  of  tbe  great  founder  of  the  faith,  while  others  buve 
visited  England  to  learn  Sanscrit  under  Professor  Max  MliJler 
with  a  view  to  tbe  study  of  the  sacred  texts.  Another  section 
of  tbe  Buddhist  clergy  has  given  to  the  world  a  lighter  form  of 
literature  in  the  shape  of  sermons  preached  in  the  local  temples. 
The  majority  of  these  partake  of  the  nature  of  the  people. 
They  are  cheery  and  passably  witty  effusions,  which  seem 
intended  to  counteract  any  popular  idea$  which  might  exist  as 
to  the  austerity  of  the  sjatem.  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
these  preachers  have  as  a  rule  drunk  deep  of  the  fount  of 
Buddhist  learning:  if  they  have  done  so,  they  evidently  con- 
sider it  too  strong  drink  for  the  majority  of  their  bearers.  Con- 
fucian platitudes,  interspersed  with  anecdotes  which  are  not 
always  decorous,  form  the  staple  of  their  instructions  ;  and  in 
their  general  abhorrence  of  dogmatism  they  prefer  to  hold  with 
Confucius  that  conduct  and  not  doctrine  is  tbe  alKimportant 
duty  of  man.  Numberless  works  embodying  lectures  delivered 
by  these  peripatetic  priests  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  book-shop* 
of  Kioto  and  Ozaka ;  and  their  contents  form  amusing  if  not 
instructive  reading. 

As  has  already  been  said,  the  seventeenth  century  witnessed  in 
Japan  a  marked  revival  of  interest  in  Cbiaese  studies ;  and  the 
tide  of  this  popular  enthusiasm  was  at  its  height  when,  about 
forty  years  ago,  the  Kuropean  nations  forced  themselves 
promioently  on   the   attention   of  tbe  Japanese  people.     The 
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blstorj^  of  our  early  relations  with  the  countJry  illuitrates  in  «ti 
instructive  manner  the  readiness  of  the  rulers  U>  change  tides 
in  political  and  other  matters  in  sympathy  with  the  waves  of 
popular  feeling.  The  hostility  with  which  we  were  at  first 
regarded  was  as  fierce  as  the  warlike  nature  of  the  people 
could  make  it.  But  our  superiority  in  arms  speedily  led 
them  to  perceive  that  there  was  some  puwer  behind  our  guns 
and  rifles  which  it  would  be  well  for  them  to  become  possessors 
of;  and  in  the  battle  in  theStraits  of  Shimonoselti  we  overthrew 
more  than  our  enemies.  We  overthrew  the  literary  system 
which  had  held  the  Empire  in  bonds  for  thirteen  centuries,  and 
brought  a  new  light  and  learning  to  the  notice  of  the  versatile 
islanders.  With  the  zeal  which  distinguishes  them  when  Id 
pursuit  of  some  new  things  they  set  themselves  to  discover 
wherein  lay  the  source  of  our  strength.  Students  were  dis- 
patched to  Atady  the  languages  and  systems  of  Europe,  and 
schools  were  opened  throughout  the  country  at  which  the 
stores  of  Western  knowledge  were  imparted  to  eager  enquirers. 
Not  only  were  all  the  mechanical  arts  and  sciences  the  objects 
of  study,  but  works  on  political  economy,  philosophy,  and 
religion  were  mastered  in  their  native  dress  by  a  few,  and  were 
translated  into  the  vernacular  for  the  instruction  of  the  many. 
Not  only  were  youths  taught  the  secrets  of  the  European 
dockyards  and  arsenals,  but  the  writings  of  John  Stuart  Mill, 
Herbert  Spencer,  and  others  became  household  words  in  the 
higher-grade  schools.  The  new  light  which  thus  burst  upon 
the  country  was  received  with  acclamation,  and  in  a  space  of 
time  which  appears  almost  incredibly  short,  the  displacement 
of  Chinese  learning  by  European  literature  was  practically 
effected.  So  radical  was  this  change  that  it  is  not  improbable 
that  Chinese  aeholarship  will  before  very  long  become  a  thing 
of  the  past  in  Japan  ;  and,  if  it  were  not  that  Chinese  chamcters 
are  still  necessary  for  the  expression  on  paper  of  Japanese 
words,  that  even  a  knowledge  ot  the  writing  would  entirely 
disappear. 

Sotne  jears  ago  a  society  calling  itself  the  ^  Romaji  Kai* 
was  established  for  promoting  the  substitution  of  Roman  letters 
for  the  native  syllabary.  Though  the  association  did  not  meet 
with  all  the  support  that  was  expected,  it  did  good  work  so 
long  as  it  existed.  Among  other  things  it  led  the  missionaries 
to  recognise  that  their  uninstrueted  converts  learnt  to  read 
book»  printed  in  the  Koman  character  far  more  easily  than  they 
did  those  which  appear  in  the  native  scripL  The  result  has 
been  that  a  considerable  Christian  literature  is  growing  up, 
which  in   form  ia  entirely  divorced  from   the   native  writing. 
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This  movement  U  furthered  by  a  tendency  among  the  scholarly 
classes  to  adopt  English  as  the  language  of  the  country. 
Between  these  two  influences  the  native  charactor  before  long 
will  rery  likely  be  found  only  on  the  shelves  of  museum 
libraries  and  in  the  studies  of  scholars. 

The  result  of  this  reform  is  that,  as  our  national  library  bears 
eridenoe,  a  full  stream  of  Iranalations  has  lately  inundated  the 
country ;  and  not  only  have  the  people  desired  to  become 
acquaintetl  with  the  scientific  and  philosophic  works  of  Europe^ 
hut  they  have  encouraged  by  every  means  in  their  power  th« 
introduction  of  the  lighter  literature  of  the  West.  Lord 
Lytton's  *  Ernest  Maltravers  *  was  one  of  ihe  first  books  to  be 
translated,  and  it  elicited  a  host  of  imitations,  whQ«e  authors,  In 
halting  style,  tried  to  reproduce  reflections  of  the  scenes  and 
characters  which  had  made  that  work  famous,  Following  on 
this  novel  appeared  translations  of  Dumas'  '  Truis  Muusque^ 
taires,'  Cervantes'  «  Don  Quiiote/  Defoe's  *  Robinson  Crusoe,' 
Fenelon's  *  Telemaque,'  the  writings  of  Rider  Haggard,  Jules 
Verne,  and  a  host  of  other  authors. 

The  influence  of  these  and  other  writers  on  Japanece 
novelists  has  been  very  marked.  The  old  style  of  romance  has 
been  completely  revolutionised,  and  just  as  native  artists  have 
attempted  to  obey  the  canons  of  European  art  in  their  latest 
pictures,  so  modern  novelists  endeavour  to  arraitge  the  efforts  of 
their  imagination  on  Western  models.  One  great  defect  of  the 
older  novels  was,  as  has  been  remarked  in  the  case  of  the 
native  plays,  the  violations  of  common  decency  which  disfigured 
their  pages.  No  situation  was  considered  loo  gross  for  descrip- 
tion, and  the  dialogues  which  were  put  in  the  mouths  of  the 
characters  Were  often  shocking  in  their  indelicacy.  This  is 
now  all  changed  ;  improprieties  are  avoided,  and  the  personages 
represented  converse  in  a  style  which  might  suit  the  pages  of 
Jane  Austen.  Young  engaged  couples,  instead  of  trenching  on 
dangerous  subjects,  expatiate  to  one  another  on  the  depth  of 
their  aSection  and  the  beauties  of  nature,  while  their  elders, 
eschewing  tea-house  gossip,  discourse  on  sober  politics  or  social 
matters.  Until  lately  the  discussion  of  political  affairs  was 
sternly  repressed  by  the  Government;  but  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  [Kipular  representation  and  liberal  legal  codes  this 
prohibition  has  been  withdrawn,  and  a  new  set  of  subjects  has 
been  thrown  open  to  the  novelist.  Full  advantage  has  been 
taken  of  this  privilege;  and  the  moat  advanced  socialistic  and 
revolutionary  ideas,  which  formerly  would  have  entailed  on  both 
author  and  publisher  consignment  to  the  darkest  prison,  are 
now  daily  promulgated  with   impunity.     The   social  changes 
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which  have  of  late  years  been  effected  in  the  country  are  al&o 
accurately  reflected  in  the  pages  of  the  modern  novel.  The 
higher  status  accorded  to  women  and  the  increased  respect  in 
which  they  are  held  5nd  constant  expression ;  and  the  beneficiat 
effects  of  these  changes  in  real  life  are  accepted  as  matters  of 
fact  by  the  writers  of  to-day^ 

But  the  change  is  almost  as  great  in  the  manner  as  in  the 
matter  of  the  modern  novel.  The  long  involved  sentences  in 
which  such  writers  as  fiakm,  Jippensha,  and  others  used  to 
express  their  ideas  have  been  exchanged  for  shorter  and  more 
direct  phrases,  while  many  of  the  fantastic  conceits  common  to 
their  style  have  been  thrown  aside.  Pivot-words,  which  used 
to  find  their  home  as  naturally  In  the  pages  of  novels  as  in  the 
writings  of  poets  and  dramatists,  have  been  entirely  discarded  ; 
and  the  personal  pronouns,  which,  after  the  Chinese  manner, 
were  formerly  as  a  rule  omitted,  often  to  the  confusion  of 
the  reader,  are  restored  to  their  natural  positions.  In  a 
transition  stage  such  as  this  it  is  impossible  that  the  strivers 
after  this  new  thing  should  appear  to  any  great  advantage  ;  and 
the  modern  Japanese  novel  suffers  too  often  from  crudeneu 
and  patch  iness,  which  disBgure  its  pages  and  weary  its 
readers.  There  is  neither  the  natural,  though  often  mis- 
directed, vigour  of  the  native  manner,  nor  is  there  the  con- 
scientious attention  to  detail  and  the  good  workmanship 
common  to  the  better  kinds  of  Western  novels.  Time  will 
doubtless  remedy  these  defects  to  a  certain  extent,  but  it  will 
be  long  before  native  writers  will  succeed  in  interesting  their 
reaelers  by  analytical  study  of  character  rather  than  by 
startling  effecU  produced  by  fantastic  situations. 

!t  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  effort  to  imitate  Western 
literary  styles  would  be  confined  to  the  realm  of  fiction- 
Native  poets  are  as  forward  as  the  novelists  in  recognising  the 
superiority  of  European  measures  and  methods ;  and  under  this 
influence  a  new  school  has  arisen  which  strives  to  emulate  the 
methods  and  rhythms  of  Tennyson  and  Longfellow.  This  is  no 
easy  task.  As  has  already  been  indicated,  native  Japanese 
poetry  is  as  itiltr<l  nod  jerky  in  style  as  it  is  cramped  and 
narrow  in  ideas.  Thf  convrntional  rules  which  regulate  its 
lines  fetter  the  imaginatiiMi  and  limit  the  freedom  of  expression. 
The  inevitable  dictionary  of  pimtcftl  phrases  which  is  at  the 
elbow  of  Bvery  pitrt,  while  lupplying  him  with  stock  ideas, 
tempts  him  to  discard  thp  exemsr  of  thought  for  the  easier  path 
of  imitation  ;  and  the  result  is  that  rvery  poet  has  been  in  the 
habit  of  using  t-jtactly  tlu'  tame  similes  and  of  employing 
precisely  identical  phraseology.     These  Lrnmmels  have  been  lO 
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long  submitted  to  that  it  will  be  difficult  to  throw  them  off 
entirely.  A  determined  effort  is,  bowever>  now  being  made  to 
get  rid  of  tbem  ;  and  so  long'  as  national  lone  and  cidour  are  not 
ucrificed  to  a.  slavish  imitation  of  the  West,  it  is  allowable  to 
wish  the  reformen  success.  It  is  probable  that  Japanese  poets 
iroald  scout  the  idea  that  thejr  in  anj  way  desire  to  imitate 
their  European  bretbreUf  and  would  bold  that  the  present 
development  is  but  a  reproduction  of  the  'Naga-uta*  or  *  Long 
poetry '  of  bygone  days.  But  a  comparison  of  modern  poems 
with  those  of  older  date  reveals  a  change  of  method  which  can 
only  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  writers  have  adopted 
once  again  a  new  model  for  imitation,  and  have  thu»  learned  to 
strike  a  deeper  note  than  was  known  to  tbeir  predecessors. 
One  marked  peculiarity  of  the  modern  poetry  is  that  for  the 
first  time  inanimate  objects  are  personified.  This  is  entirely 
foreign  to  the  native  nnethods  practised  in  both  China  and 
Japan,  and  emphasises  the  new  departure.  The  following  lines, 
taken  from  a  coliection  of  modern  poetry,  and  translated  by 
Mr.  A»ton,  form  a  good  example  of  this  change : — 

'  Tbou  twin-leaved  plant  that  Hproatest  hopefully 
Here  on  the  plain  where  dry  and  withorwl  lies 

I  The  old  year's  grnss,  and  never  borbage  sbows 

Its  tender  tints  :  what  can  have  been  thy  Reod, 
That  thou  art  as  thoa  art — a  short-lived  thing, 
Bom  for  thie  year  alone  ?     Or  doBt  defy, 
,  With  ro4its  robuet,  the  winter?     Thus  I  uskcd. 

Whereon  that  twindeaved  plant  mado  aubwer  brief : 
I,  too,  may  not  forecast  tho  future ;  all  I  know 
Ifl  that  by  Heaven's  grace  I  Bprowted  forth 
And  staud  up  as  thou  secfit,  looking  up 
To  the  sun,  and  grateful  for  bis  genial  warmth.' 

It  is  impossible  not  to  recognise  in  these  lines  a  European 
influence,  and  especially  an  English  influence,  for  it  is  in  this 
direction  more  than  any  other  tbat  the  minds  of  Japanese 
writers  on  all  subjects  are  now  turning.  What  the  future  of 
the  literature  may  be  it  would  be  as  difficult  as  it  would  be 
unprofitable  to  forecast.  The  whirligig  of  time  revolves 
rapidly  in  Japan,  and  it  may  possibly  be  tbat  before  long 
Englt«b  will  join  Chinese  in  the  limbo  of  forgotten  models. 
At  present,  however,  it  holds  the  field  ;  and  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  every  man  occupying  a  prominent  position  in 
politioi,  literature,  or  science  reckons  a  knowledge  of  English 
«•  &  necessary  part  of  his  mental  equipmenL 
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1.  27ie  Natural  Uistonf  of  Selbome,  By  Gilbert  White. 
Edite<l  with  notes  b^  Grant  Allen.  Illustrated  by  Hdward 
H.  New.     London  :  John  Lane,  IIJOO. 

2.  The  New  Forest;  its  Traditions^  Inliabitaids^  and  datoms. 
By  Rose  C.  de  Crespignj  and  Horace  Hatchinson.  Secoad 
edition.     London  :  John  Murray,  1899. 

3.  Wild  Life  in  Hampshire  Higkiaiids.  By  George  A,  B, 
Dewar.     London:  J.  M.  Dent  and  Co.,  1899. 

4.  A  Cotswohi  Villatfe :  or  Country  Life  and  Pursuits  in 
Gbmeestershire.  By  J.  Arthur  Gibbs.  Secoad  edition. 
London:  John  Murray,  1899. 

THE  love  of  the  country  is  $o  deeply  rooted  in  Englishmen 
that  we  may  »ay  ii  U  part  of  the  life  of  the  nation.  The 
struggles  for  existence  and  the  progress  of  civilisation  have 
brought  great  masses  of  the  population  together  in  cities  that 
are  the  visible  signs  of  exuberant  prosperity.  The  *  Wen  '  of 
old  Cobbett,  which  he  w&s  never  weary  of  execrating,  con- 
tained in  his  time  a  million  and  a  half  of  souls :  now  it  is 
impossible  to  tell  the  population  of  London,  for  who  can  say 
where  London  begins  or  ends?  The  chimneji's  of  the  north 
cast  blighting  shadows  over  areas  which  a  century  ago  were 
fair  landscapes  of  field  and  woodland.  Towns  like  Barrow~in<^ 
Furness  or  Middlesbrough  spring  to  maturity  almost  as  the 
mushroom  growths  of  America  beyond  the  Missouri.  The 
labourers  leave  the  plough  for  the  loom  or  the  forge,  as  field- 
wages  fall  or  arable  land  ia  left  fallow.  But  all  the  cities  strike 
their  ronts  in  the  country,  and  in  the  country  are  the  springs 
that  supply  their  waste.  In  all,  unhappily,  there  are  multi- 
tudes in  the  lowest  couches  sociales  doomed  to  live  and  die  ia 
deepest  ignorance  of  all  that  is  brightest  in  a  world  beyond 
their  ken.  But  the  great  majority  have  a  longing  for  rural 
outings,  which  the  drudgery  of  dull  routine  has  almost  unfitted 
them  to  enjoy.  A  glimpse  of  blue  sky  recalls  to  the  clerk  on 
the  omnibus  the  days  when  he  used  to  play  truant  from  the 
village  school,  and  the  daSbdlls  and  early  violets,  hawked 
by  tatterdemalion  flower-sellers  on  the  street-kerb,  bring  back 
memories  of  the  cawing  of  rooks  and  the  first  call  of  the  cuckoo. 
The  man  who  has  made  his  fortune  feels  he  owes  it  to  himself 
to  buy  or  rent  a  seat  in  the  country  ;  and  if,  when  there,  he  is 
much  like  a  fish  out  of  water,  be  is  giving  his  children  oppor- 
tunities  which  he  but  dimly  appreciates.    So  the  money-makers 
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&te  ever  blending  with  tbe  squirearchy,  and  old  families  give 
place  to  tbe  new,  who  in  $ome  mea.iure  inherit  tbeir  traditions. 

And  surely  no  country  is  more  beautiful  than  England^  with 
the  refined  yet  home-like  beauty  that  steals  on  the  afTections. 
It  is  wealthy  in  other  respects  than  in  the  coal  and  iron  which 
have  given  it  industrial  supremacy  ;  happily  the  area  of  those 
aubteiraneous  riches  is  limited,  and  the  country  is  not  altogether 
given  over  to  iron  and  coal.  Take  your  stand  on  Richmond 
Hill,  within  a  stone-cast  of  the  metropoUt,  or  by  the  wilder 
Worcestertbire  Beacon  op  the  Malvern  Hills,  and  what  a  wealth 
of  meadow  and  woodland  lies  extended  beneath  you  along  the 
P  vale  of  Thames  or  the  windings  of  sandy-bottomed  Severn  I 
f  We  are  deeply  indebted  to  that  much-abused  climate  of  ours, 
I  which,  hitting  the  happy  mean  between  the  Pole  and  the 
^^B  tropif^,  clothes  Nature  in  the  greens  which  become  her  so 
^^^ell  and  sets  her  off  in  tbe  changing  coquetry  of  our  capricious 
^^  seasons.  In  rounded  htlls  and  open  valleys  her  form  rises  and 
I  falls  with  the  graceful  undulations  that  are  the  perfection  of 
feminine  charm. 

I     Did  any  Englishman  of  ordinary  esthetic  feeling  ever  return 
from    a   Continental    tour    without    sensibly  throbbing  to    the 
inspiration    of   Scott's  familiar  apostrophe    to   Caledonia?     It 
matters  not  whether  he  comes  from  tbe  polders    of    Holland, 
the  snow-girt  alps  of  iSwitzerland,  or  the  wheat-lands  of  chalky 
Picardy.     There  is  a  pleasant  contrast  even  with  the  orchards 
of   Normandy,   and  an    exhilarating    sense    of  relief  after  the 
gloomy  solitudes  and  forbidding  shores  of  iron-bound  Brittany; 
tbe  landscape  is  so  cheerful  in  its  variety,  and  so  friendly  in 
^^1  its  evidences  of  hearth  and   home.     Nothing  on  the  Continent 
^^Vcan  rival  tbe  hop  gardens  in  their  autumnal  hloom,  except  the 
^^Vtrellised   vineyarits  of   Lnmbardy  ;    and    they   are  scarcely  lesa 
^^■picturesque  in  early  springs  when   the  poles  are  stacked  in  tent- 
r         like  form  like  some  Tartar  or  Khirgiz  encampment.     Though 
yon    have  scarcely  time  to  Dote  them  as  the  train  shoots  by, 
every  nook  and  corner  holds  studies  for  the  artist,  in  the  breezy 
down,  with  the  long-armed  windmill  on  the  crest  ;  the  venerable 
I  waterrnill   on    the    chalk-stream   below,    with    the    moss-grown 

lead  and  the  reedy  backwater;  the  old  narrow  bridge,  with 
its  sharp  rise  and  dip,  solidly  buttressed  against  winter  floods. 
With  the  waving  crops  in  the  autumn,  and  the  sleepy  kine 
grazing  pastcrn-deep  in  the  meadows,  you  might  say  literally 
that  it  is  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey.  The  drowsy 
air  is  full  of  the  hum  of  bees,  hurrying  like  the  butterflies  from 
flower  to  flower,  but,  unlike  them,  industriously  employed, 
whether  on  the  blossoms  in  the  old-fashioned  gardens,  on  the 
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rich  red  sanfoin  or  the  scented  thyme.  You  bhve  no  time  to 
take  thought  of  agricultural  depressioD,  of  impoveriahed  land- 
lords with  a  plethora  of  vacant  farms  on  their  hands,  or  of 
labourers  eager  to  better  themselve*  and  flying^  from  worse 
trouble  to  come.  It  may  be  but  poor  consolatioaj  but  it  ii  the 
fact;)  that  when  drains  are  choked,  and  weeds  get  the  upper 
hand,  and  f^trms  fall  out  of  cultivation,  the  picturesquenesix  of 
the  country  is  increased. 

The  charm  of  the  country  has  exercised  an  abiding  influence 
on  the  genius  of  ruder  ages  than  ours.  It  has  not  only  inspired 
the  poets  from  Chaucer  to  Tennyson — that  was  inevitable — but 
it  has  guided  the  chiiels  of  forgotten  sculptors.  There  it 
nothing  in  Bewick,  for  example,  more  true  to  the  poetry  of 
nature  than  a  wonderful  cornice  in  the  cloisters  of  Melrose  with 
its  inimitable  tracery  of  field  flowers  and  forest  leaves.  Never 
is  Shakespeare  more  delightful  company  than  when  he  leadi 
ua  into  the  forest  of  Windsor  or  of  Arden,  inviting  us  to 
look  on  at  the  gambols  of  the  elves  or  listen  to  the  gallant 
chiding  of  the  deep-mouthed  hounds.  The  scapegrace  who 
stole  the  tieer — whether  from  Ful broke  or  from  Charlecote — 
bad  lain  many  a  day  at  morn  and  dewy  eve  under  the 
Warwickshire  elms,  listening'  to  the  'sweet  birds'  throat,'  or 
watching  the  doe  leading  her  fawn  to  the  couch  in  the  bracken  ; 
and  he  knew  well  what  he  was  writing  about.  We  admire 
the  sublimity  of  the  'Paradise  Lust,'  but  we  Jove  *L'Allegro' 
and  'II  Penseroso.'  Gray's  *  Elegy  '  is  an  unapproachable  idyll 
of  the  back-of'the-world  parish,  though  it  has  pleased  a  modem 
critic  to  disparage  it  as  *  the  springtide  of  mediocrity.' 
Instances  might  be  multiplied  ad  injinitum^  from  the  sweet 
sonnets  of  the  philosopher  of  the  Lakes,  the  greiit  high  priest 
of  Nature,  to  the  rustic  Hits  of  Burns  the  ploughman  and  the 
forest  scenes  in  the  Introductions  to  the  Cantos  of  'Marmion.' 
But  all  tlie  poets  from  Chaucer  to  Pope  had  done  little  to 
popularise  the  taste  for  natural  beauty.  It  was  Gilbert  White 
who  translated  poetry  into  prose,  standing  sponsor  to  a  new 
departure  in  literature ;  and  we  are  glad  to  believe  that  the 
school  he  founded  wa»  never  more  flourishing  than  now. 

When  the  modest  country  parson — ^he  was  never  vicar  of 
Selborne,  nor  did  he  live  in  the  vicarage — was  writing  bis 
letters  to  Pennant  and  Dalnes  Harrington,  be  little  dreamed  of 
the  immortality  he  was  to  achieve.  But  those  letters  of  an 
obscure  man  have  gone  through  innumerable  editions,  and 
reckon  almost  as  many  readers  as  tbe  '  Pilgrim's  Progress.'  It 
is  easy  to  understand  the  popularity  of  Bunyan.  The  gifted 
dreamer,  with  the  magic  of  his  dramatic  instinct,  touched  the 
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chords  In  anxioDs  louls  stniggliag  forirard  towards  tremendous 
issues.  He  took  the  believer  by  storm  and  gave  the  tceptic 
pau£e.  But  the  secret  of  White's  extraordioary  popularity  still 
eludes  us,  nor  have  we  ever  seen  a  satisfactory  solution.  The 
charm  is  indefiDable  as  it  is  irresistible.  Superficial iy,  "  The 
Natural  History  of  Selboroe'  is  what  Johnson  would  have 
called  a  pretty  book :  the  style  is  simple  to  an  e:tireme,  with 
sometbing^  of  old'World  formality.  But,  in  his  quiet  way.  White 
has  flashed  a  series  of  pictures  on  the  impressionable  retina  uf 
boyhood  which  time  and  use  are  powerless  to  efface.  The 
Hanger  is  more  familiar  to  us  than  the  Schwarzwald ;  the 
Plestor  has  a  firmer  hold  on  the  emotions  than  the  plains  of 
Marathon  or  the  ruins  of  iona.  And  the  association  of  those 
memorable  sites  reminds  us  that  White  has  been  the  Bo$well 
of  the  old  Sussex  tortoise,  who  will  Uve  through  the  ages  with 
Samuel  Johnson,  though  Samuel  had  much  to  say  for  himself 
and  Timothy  was  constitutionally  reserved. 

We  cannot  uoHertake  to  explain  the  charm  of  White, 
but  we  see  be  made  wonderful  use  of  limited  opportunities. 
Ontne  itinotum  pro  magnijico.  He  Iiioks  upward  with  awe- 
struck reverence  at  the  Sussex  Doivcis,  that  *  Vast  range  of 
mountains.'  With  the  adventurous  hardihood  of  a  Livingstijne 
or  a  Stanley  he  explores  the  solitudes  of  Wolmer  Forest  and 
Alice  Holt,  with  the  rusby  lakes  resorted  to  by  straoge  aquatic 
fowl,  where  there  are  occasionally  such  captures  as  a  peregrine 
or  a  grey  hen.  Now  and  again,  though  rarely,  we  have  a 
pathetic  tragedy  such  as  that  t>f  the  ravens.  They  had  nested 
for  time  immemorial  in  Losel's  Wood,  choosing  their  habitation 
so  well  that  they  defied  the  assaults  of  the  boldest  bird>nesters 
who  harried  the  home  of  the  honey-buzzards.  The  edict  goes 
forth :  the  oak  is  to  be  felteJ,  and  the  mother  sits  sheltering 
her  helpless  young  till  '  whipped  down  by  the  twigs,  which 
brought  her  dead  to  the  ground.'  Frequently  White  conducted 
service  in  the  church,  but  be  was  more  concerned  with  the 
tenants  of  the  roof  than  with  the  congregation — with  the  owls, 
the  bats,  and  the  house-martens,  and  the  swifts  that  circled 
round  the  tower.  He  noted  their  coming  and  going  to  a  day, 
and  was  more  anxiously  on  the  outlook  for  the  arrivals  of  the 
season  than  any  hotel-keeper  on  the  Kivlera,  He  appreciated 
the  methods  of  silent  motionless  observation  afterwards  adopted 
by  Richard  Jefferies  and  others,  and  indeed  had  organised  an 
intelligence  department  of  his  own,  and  a  system  of  ornitho* 
logical  espionage.  The  habits  of  the  stone-curlews  excited 
his  curiosity,  but  their  haunts  on  the  Downs  were  beyond  his 
beat.     So  be  enlisted  the  services  of  the  farming  friend,  who, 
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bctDg  abroad  earlj  tnd  Ute,  would  be  '  a  verj  proper  spy  on  the 
medao*  of  these  bud^'  Hi*  own  residence,  ibe  VVakes,  was 
tbe  ideal  borne  of  a  natnralist.  Trae,  nn  one  side  it  was  only 
tepaTated  ffotn  •  Gracioqs  Street,'  with  the  swinging  signs  of 
ihe  botcheT  and  the  alehouse,  by  railingi  with  a  screen  of 
shmbs.  Bat  mallions  and  gables  were  shrouded  with  creepers  ; 
untrimmed  ^it  trees  trmined  to  the  wall  offered  shelter  to 
fittcfaes  »nd  fiycaccbers,  and  the  low  windows  looked  oat  oa 
IftWiM,  encircled  by  orcbardi  and  shrubberies,  breaking  back  to 
the  slopes  leading  op  to  the  beech  woods. 

There  bare  been  many  editions  of  White's  great  work, 
bot  the  most  recent,  published  by  Air.  Lane,  will  not  easilv  he 
snperxeded.  Perhaps  the  simple-minded  and  unobtrusively 
ptoas  naturalist  tnight  have  found  a  more  sympathetic  editor 
than  the  late  Mr,  Grant  AUen^  who  belonged  pre-eminently  to 
modem  science ;  and  the  notes,  brief  and  sometimes  contemp- 
tuous, are  unsatisfactory.  Bat  the  indispntablc  claim  of  the 
edition  to  pre-eminence  rests  on  the  truth  and  beauty,  the  variety 
and  profusion,  of  the  illastratioos.  Mr.  New  showed  the  happy 
bent  of  his  geoins  in  his  drawings  for  the  *  Life  of  Morris,*  but 
he  seems  to  have  surpassed  himself  in  the  present  rolume. 
Throwing  himself  heart  and  soul  into  a  labour  of  love,  be 
makes  us  realise  the  Selhome  which  White  has  sanctified. 
Each  scene  associated  with  the  naturalist  has  beeti  lovingly 
depicted,  from  the  v-icarage  where  he  was  born  to  the  grave- 
yard where  he  lies  buried.  There  i*  a  tablet  to  his  memory  in 
the  little  N'orman  church,  with  the  low  massive  columns  that 
indicate  its  hoary  antiquity  j  but  if  you  would  see  bis 
monument,  you  have  only  to  look  around  on  scenes  that  were 
sketched  by  his  pen  and  are  now  depicted  by  the  artist's 
pencil.  Here  is  the  house  where  he  lived  and  the  church 
where  he  officiated,  taken  from  every  point  of  view.  There  is 
the  sandy  waste  of  Wolmer,  with  the  sefigy  lake  in  the  fore- 
ground, and  ihe  solitary  clump  of  black  pines  standing  out 
against  the  sky.  In  rich  contrast,  the  beeches  of  the  Hanger 
frame  with  their  foliage  each  vista  ojiening  northward  from 
the  village  street. •  There  is  the  mighty  yew  in  the  church- 
yard, so  often  noted  in  the  diary ;  and,  by-the-way,  it  has 
grown  over  four  feet  in  girth  since  Gilbert  carefully  measured 
it.  There  are  the  farm  steadings,  the  great  hams  and  the 
quaint  old  hop-kilns,  of  very  different  construction  from  aoy  of 
our  day.  There  is  the  little  rustic  bridge,  spanning  '  the  deep 
hollow  lane'  excavated  in  the  course  of  ages  by  the  wheels  of 
fnrm^waggons  and  the  rush  of  floods.  Above  all,  there  are 
the  cottages,  specially  characteristic  of  Hampshire,  the  humble 
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botnes  of  self-res pectitjg  poverty,  not  so  abject  as  to  negk-ct  the 
graces.  They  blend  with  the  sheltering  trees  and  surrimntlifig' 
■  orchards,  &%  the  leaf- woven  nest  of  the  blackcap  inin^lps  with 
'  the  grevs  and  greens  of  the  bramble.  H.ipjilly,  there  .ire  no 
slate  quarries  within  carting  tlista.[ice.  The  lines  af  the  buEgmg 
thatch,  lend  themselves  like  pliant  willow-work  to  the  fancies  of 
the  builder,  who^  adding  an  *eke'  here  and  throwing  uut  an 
angle  there^  seems  to  have  taken  the  vines  and  the  clinging 
creepers  for  his  models.  Here  the  roofs  come  down  to  within  a 
few  feet  of  the  garden  plot  ;  there  they  shelter  a  porch  nr  a  broad 
bit  of  verandah,  a  handv  place  of  storage  for  tools  and  spare 
beehives.  In  addition  we  have  a  new  presentation  of  the  fauna 
and  the  flora  of  Sel borne  parish.  The  chief  fault  we  have  to 
find  with  these  engravings  is  that  they  are  not  drawn  to  scale  ; 
but  they  display  considerable  rtraUefnhlance^  For  instance,  there 
U  a  world  of  expression  ia  the  eye  of  the  blue  titmouse  as  he 
bangs  head  downwards;  and  there  is  vicious  meaning  in  the 
folds  of  the  viper  as  he  winds  himself  round  the  ragged  thorn- 
stem,  an  animated  cadureus.  These  drawings,  however,  can- 
not compete  with  the  illustrations  of  Bewick.  The  graving 
tool  of  the  son  of  the  Tyneside  labourer  was  as  potent  as  the 
pen  of  the  scholarly  recluse  :  he  was  to  rural  illustration  what 
White  was  to  rural  literature.  Equally  quick-sighted  as  an 
observer,  he  followed  nature  as  closely  in  his  drawings,  to 
which  contemporary  art  cimld  show  no  parallel.  They  breathe 
the  poetry  of  realism  ;  and  as  for  bis  vignettes  and  tailpieces, 
pregnant  with  humour,  p^ithos,  and  satire,  they  convey  stories 
and  idylls  in  a  few  suggestive  touches. 

But  we  must  pass  from  this  leader  in  the  cult  of  rural  beauty 
to  some  of  his  more  recent  followers,  It  would  be  easy  to 
fill  many  pages  in  tracing  the  order  of  their  succession,  and 
it  is  almost  invidious  to  single  out  names  among  the  many  who 
have  religiously  tended  the  lamp  and  kept  alive  the  sacred  fires. 
But  we  may  note  among  our  personal  favourites — specially 
beloved  perhaps  from  local  or  early  associations — Walton, 
William  Howitt,  Edward  Jesse,  and  George  Borrow  ;  Scrope, 
Colquhoun,  and  St.  John ;  Louis  Jennings,  who,  after  his 
crusade  against  Tammany  in  New  York,  came  hume  to 
write  'Field  Paths'  in  England;  Tom  Hughes,  Richard 
Jefferies,  and  'The  Son  of  the  Marshes,'  Nor  can  we  forget 
the  triumvirate  of  novelists  who  have  cast  their  spells  over 
south-western  England — Kingsley,  Blackmore,  and  Hardy. 
Who  can  dissociate  Ex  moor  from  *  Lorna  Duo  tie,*  or  Bideford 
and  Clovelly  from  Amyas  Leigh?  Any  plutocrat  can 
bequeath  bis  wealth  for  hospitals  or  almshouses  j  it  is  a 
Vol.  ISS.^JVo.  JSJ,  H 
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priril*^  trt  Crt04e<T»te  a  (<oantiT-side  for  the  derotinn  of 
c»f  {tilgrum.     In  tmr  list  af  the  writers  we  revere  there 
bat  *.  angle  aatrriror ;  like  the  e^ixotm  of  the  *  Dicttonaij  of 
tiJ    Bio^rmpliT/  we  hare   drawn   the   lioe    abore   liTidg 
Bat  the  Mantles  oC  these  EUjahs  still  rest  on  sons  of  th« 


w^ 


aiwaja  f^niading^ 


o(  tb( 


of 


ittraciioiu 
■tij  Ulc^  aad  wba  pteacli  bj  example  as  wrll  as  precept. 
>  vast  RcogniK,  ml  «bj  met  that  their  bnoks  are  inspired 
1^  keettesC  seste  «(  penooal  eojovmeot,  Thej  are  so 
tkat  «e  caa  taan-  the  aoccesafnl  Citj  man  who  reads 
A»^  Iwirria^  of  to  the  laad-a^rents  for  HanU  or  GloQce^ter- 
JUMK,  aad  ^lijn  wHjr  afitking  throag  h  their  catalogtie*  and 
fbatagi^pba.  For  oar  ava  part  we  are  ineliaed  to  believe  that 
to  teCne  to  the  tammtrj  hie  la  tiie^  with  a  rpasoaabte  prospect 
aC  h■f|■aaa^  a  aaa  ihaald  be  cooBtrT-4nm,  and,  in  a  measure, 
Bat  if  Alt  secret  of  rwrwl  felkdtj  is  to  be  oom- 
kaow  aa  leccat   writers  whose  works  we  can 

liiMe    wboae    name^ 
•r  Wkito'M  the  k^  cif  tktt  affticicw 

hdj  who  ooOaborates   with  htm 
tm  tfaej  took  ^le  New  Forest  for 
TWt  seed   aoC   have   apnlogised    for 
hf  fiB««  coaa^  historias*  and    the  sober 
af  ^tmit^iornkm.    As  w«ll  toi|;fat  Crome   or    Linnell 
rd  to  fatHt  hacaaie    ikoa  is  each    a    science    ais  j 
AM    4ipta4s    ia    okIi    aew    praentaiion    npon  | 
tf  fcdM^  aai  KsMacto  «f  toadi.     Even  more  than 
'  Kas^iK  of  the  Coaqneror  is  still  a 
hia  t«a  haan  of  Waterloo  Station  J 
I.J  he  to  pnfr^XoiBan  Eo^laod  and  ' 
in  labjrrioths  of 
(t  is  miich  as  the  » 
ic|ects  the  le^odf 
TW  pK^ipces  of  the  roo^h 
he  aaot  vcacsahle  oaks :  till  a  geaei^- 
OtiB  a  AcaoBadaaft  of  the  Parkis  who 
**^  Kiq^  to  ito  icfdikg^place   at  ■ 
W>«  hoaa  Ui^m  iato  disnse,  hot  | 
of  pschislorie  castoms, 
o»  WLnkjus  still  in  the 
of   the 
has  been 
arc  caaaed  to  he 
Mill   aoroeUmefj 
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Amonif  other  distinctions,  the  Forest  still  holJs  a  population 
apart,  with  its  charcoal-burners^  squatters,  and  ^an^s  of  ^ipsies^ 
children  of  nature  who  are  wedded  as  ever  to  their  wandering 
life,  and  endure  extreme  privations  la  severe  winters,  holding 
oat.  Heaven  knows  how.  They  are  less  provident  than 
the  cquirrels,  nor  can  thej  sleep  away  their  hunger  like 
hedgepigs  and  dormice;  but  the  brightening'  of  the  spring  and 
the  sunbla^e  of  the  summef  seem  to  recompense  tbem  for  all 
the  sufferings  nf  the  dead  season.  In  that  life  of  the  woods, 
like  the  other  settlers,  they  have  developed  the  instincts  of  the 
forest  Indian.  In  fog  or  in  snowfall  they  never  lose  themselves, 
and  tbey  can  dUtln^uish  each  ride  or  sinuous  track,  though 
resemblance  approaches  identity.  Very  different  is  the  case 
of  the  enthusiastic  stranger  who  gets  belated  there  in  pursuit 
of  ornithology  or  botatiy  ;  in  his  excitement  he  may  easily 
lose  his  bearings,  and,  in  the  vain  endeavour  to  steer  a  straight 
course,  go  walking  in  circles  like  a  lost  emigrant  oo  the 
Texan  prairies.  Such  a  wanderer,  when  the  evensong  of  the 
daj-btrds  is  being  changed  for  the  churn  of  the  nightjar  and 
the  croak  of  the  frog,  is  fortunate,  indeed,  if  he  hear  the  clink 
of  the  cow-bell,  which  signifies  the  neighbourhood  of  human 
habitation. 

In  the  Forest  there  is  no  season  without  its  peculiar  charm  : 
the  wealth  of  wild  flowers  in  the  spring;  the  cool  l>ed»  of 
bracken  id  the  heats  of  summer,  watered  by  trickling  rills  that 
take  their  rise  in  sedge-chokcd  pools;  the  blaze  of  berries  on 
tbe  natural  shrubberies  glowing  in  the  russet  tints  of  autumn, 
beneath  oaks  that  may  hope  for  a  fresh  lease  of  life,  now  lliat 
steel  replaces  timber  in  the  dockyard,  or  weeping  birches 
with  their  unkempt  silver  tresses,  and  those  black  clumps  of 
firs,  which  are  said  to  be  draining  with  their  thirsty  roots  the 
naarsby  soil.  Here  the  shaggy  head  of  an  antlered  ht»ck  may 
show  like  a  Hamadryad  above  the  bracken  ;  there  on**  may 
plunge  in  a  swamp  into  a  sounder  of  wild  swine,  nr  ri«k  m, 
charge  from  some  sullen  old  tusker  ;  everywhere  the  thicketji  of 
the  holly,  the  bramble,  and  the  wild  rose  offer  laijpeiieirabic 
cover  to  all  the  nestlnf^  birds,  from  the  hawks  and  tbe  cq>hnt« 
to  the  finches  and  the  warbkrs.  A  very  panuliae  it  ii  o<f  birds, 
for  it  is  said  that  of  354  British  »peclet  no  hwtt  than  %^l  are 
frequenters  of  the  Forest, 

Were  we  looking  out  for  a  rural  retreat,  afti»r  reading  Mr. 
Hutchinson  we  should  be  tempted,  like  Sir  Williaoa  Harcovrt, 
to  cast  in  our  lot  with  tbe  foretters.  Mr,  Hatcbintrjti  tells  «■ 
that  a  country  gentletnan,  fond  of  •ptm,  sod  preferneg  vi 
of  i^ame  to  qu:|.titity,  will  Bnd  full  oocnpBtioa  ii)  the  F<w*st 
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eleven  months;  in  the  twelve.  When  not  shooting,  dsbing,  or 
bird-nesting,  he  can  be  hunting-  foxes.  But  in  a  simitar  strain 
Mr.  Dewar  sin^  the  praisei  of  the  more  open  North  Hant^ 
and  he  makes  out  a  good  case  for  his  favourite  district, 
Mr.  Dewar  is  as  enthusiastic  and  partial  as  Mr  Hutchinson,  but 
perhaps  more  of  a  professional :  we  mean  that  he  is  more  of 
a  scientific  naturalist,  though  seemingly  self-taught,  and  he  has 
availed  bimsetf  of  more  ample  opportunitie*  for  methodical 
observation.  Trained  on  such  elusive  chalk-streams  as  Test 
and  lichen,  he  bas  mastered  the  subtlest  refinements  of 
angling,  and,  having  himself  written  on  the  *  Dry  Flj/  can 
criticise  Sir  Edward  Grey  with  authority.  The  patient  pursuit 
of  the  gentle  craft  naturally  leads  bim  into  sequestered  nooks 
and  corners:  and  if  the  big  trout  will  sulk  or  only  loll  up 
indolently  to  the  lure,  he  has  always  an  alternative  occupation. 
Bird-nesting  will  always  be  a  passion  with  us,  as  it  ought 
to  have  been  with  every  boy  worth  his  salt  ;  and  we  have 
never  come  acrosS'  a  more  sympathetic  spirit  since  many  a  year 
ago  we  revelled  in  Howilt's  'Boy's  Country  Book,'  or  imbibed 
the  lore  of  animated  nature  when  poring  over  the  worid- 
cuts  of  Bewick.  No  ode  baj  been  more  persevering  than 
Mr.  Dewar,  or  has  owtied  more  frankly  to  his  diAicuUies  and 
disappointments.  He  holds  that  the  J?Oir  of  the  bird-nesting 
boy,  questing  like  the  terrier  crossed  with  the  spaniel,  is  keener 
than  the  intelligent  experience  of  the  man.  His  pages  are  a 
revelation  of  the  beneficence  of  Providence  in  the  lavish 
bestowal  of  instinct,  if  instinct  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
reason*  The  nursing  homes  of  the  sweetest  songstL-rs  and  the 
shyest  or  feeblest  birds  are  %o  arranged  as  almost  to  defy  detec- 
tion. The  nightingale  will  seem  to  trill  a  challenge  from  his 
leafy  bower,  and  you  know  that  the  mate  he  serenades  must  be 
well  within  sight  and  hearing  ;  but  even  a  Dewar  may  spend 
many  a  fruitless  hour  in  searching  the  undergrowth  for  the 
lowly  nest.  Then  there  are  the  nurslings  of  the  birds  that 
breed  on  bare  moorlands,  taking  little  trouble  about  nests  and 
trusting  their  eggs  to  the  harmonies  of  colouring.  As  soon  as 
these  precocious  chickens  have  chipped  the  shell,  they  seem  to 
come  into  their  full  inheritance  of  craft  and  superb  self' 
possession.  Mr.  Dewar  gives  examples  of  parental  astuteness 
and  subterfuge  in  aquatic  fowl  which  may  rank  with  the  most 
sensational  stories  of  the  sagacity  of  dogs.  The  butterflies, 
the  night-moths,  and  the  insects  interest  him  as  much  as  the 
birds  and  the  wildflowers;  and  he  finds  the  *  silence  of  the 
woods'  in  a  scorching  September  as  eloquent  as  the  voices  of 
the  evening  after  sun»et  in   a  dewy  June.     A  fortunate  maoi 


be  has  found  bia  borne  *  id  the  centre  of  dense  and  >ecluded 
woodlanda,'  where  the  most  famous  trout  streami  of  Hamptbire 
hare  their  sources  in  the  Downs. 

Mnch  of  Mr.  Dewar's  book  is  an  idjfll  in  prose,  and  more 
poetical  than  maoj  of  the  artificial  effects  of  present-day  poels^ 
lor  there  is  no  sense  of  effort ;  his  is  the  spontaneity  uf  intense 
enjoyment.  Take  his  praise  of  leafy  June,  or  his  evening 
meditation  on  one  of  the  old-world  barrows,  when  the  shadows  of 
the  night  and  the  darkening  bought  are  falling  on  the  resting- 
place  of  some  forgotten  warrior. 

'  The  knowledge  that  one  would  have  wxah  a  reeting-jdaco  aa  this 
might  half  roh  the  "  all-dariog  night "  of  its  terrors.  The  straight 
dark  fir  trees  make  rare  mu^ic,  low  and  Boft  in  snmmer  daya,  deep  and 
Teaonant  in  lond  aataom  or  winter  nights,  and  whether  gentler 
Bwinging  to  the  breeze  of  Jane  or  rocking  to  the  wild  north-west,  it  ie 
alwaja  true  melodj  that  tboj-  make.  In  the  rich  kafy  mould  which 
oovers  the  clay  and  the  ehalk  heaped  up  to  form  the  mound,  the 
primrose,  wind-flower,  and  wood-sorrel  grow  in  qnantities  in  April 
and  May,  whilst  all  aronnd,  lu  the  brambles  iaterminglod  with  th« 
hazel  fitema,  the  blackcapa  and  garden -w^ar bier »  bntld  their  deoder 
bnt  well  conatmcted  nests.  Gould  we  choose  a  better  resting-place 
through  the  centuries  ? ' 

His  criticism  of  garden  warblers  and  blackcaps,  and  the 
rival  songsters  in  the  sylvan  orchestra,  is  characterised  by 
feeling  and  fine  discrimination  ;  be  admires  these,  but — 

*  Among  our  singing  birds  the  nightingale  comes  oasily  first,  and 
(here  is  no  other  song  of  British  bird  in  the  faiatest  degree 
oompftrable  to  his.  I  would  put  the  nightingale  alone  in  the  Unit 
«Iasi,  snd  I  would  not  suffor  any  bird  to  come  in  the  second  class. 
The  blackcap  and  the  garden-warbler  should  come  in  the  third  class, 
of  which  they  should  be  the  solo  occupants.  Blackbird,  thrush,  and 
lark  should  come  in  class  four.* 

This,  however,  is  a  matter  of  taste,  in  regard  to  which 
comparisons  are  more  than  usually  odious.  Shelley  migbt 
have  assigned  a  higher  place  to  the  soaring  sky-lark.  But  as 
Christopher  remarked  in  the  '  Noctes,'  when  eulogising  black- 
bird and  tbrusb,  '  why  set  such  delightful  songsters  by  the  ears?* 
With  his  catholic  admiration  of  everything  that  is  beautiful 
or  sublime,  soft  or  xstbeticaliy  sensuous,  Mr.  Dewar  seldom 
misses  any  source  of  enjoyment,  from  the  swell  of  the  0uwns  and 
the  tints  of  the  foliage  to  the  music  of  the  birds  and  the  tights 
on  the  landscape.  Looking  down  upon  his  favourite  district 
from  a  lonely  and  commanding  height  on  a  balmy  summer 
evening,  he  gives  a  seductive  description  of  its  peculiar  features, 
go  that  the  reader  who  contemplates  a  visit  may  judge  of  the 
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atlractiofu  for  hlmielf.     It  ic  too  long  to  quote  entire,  but  wi' 

may  extract  some  of  the  {>assages. 

'It  wu  oae  of  those  allaziii^  eremngB  when  the  winds,  high 
dnrmg  monuDg  aod  ftftemooD,  are  "  u^gathezed  dow  like  sleep  ii 
fiowetB,"  while  the  Sim,  hid  throagh  mxich.  of  the  daj,  reAppears 
aiuk  in  the  west,  m.  globe  of  fixe.  .  . .  There  are  not  nuuij  epote  m 
BOQth  of  Engl&nd  where  with  a  single  gliuioe  of  the  eye  one  Cftn  eren 
dimly  take  in  m  ommiry  which  is  enriched  hy  so  mwny  and  swoet 
troat  Btreiuns  ■■  titeae.  Sofkneaa  was  the  fcMtaie  of  this  landaeape  to 
the  soath  ;  a  medley  it  looked  of  oak  and  hazel  ooppioe,  f&ftns  and 
great  thatched  bume  among  dark  elms,  with  here  a  few  oottagefi 
oinsteied  together,  and  there  the  ornamental  timber  of  aome 
coDiiidt^Table  country  seat.  Bnt  to  the  north  I  enjoyed  a  much  rarer^ 
if  lees  exteasire,  view  of  soatbern  scenery.  Bare  and  severe  lay  the 
hillB  aboYO  Combe,  aa  deaolate  of  aspect  as  tho&o  irreclaimable  hills 
of  Exmoor  Forest  one  of  natiire'a  last  remaining  fastnesses  in  the 
tilled  and  tamed  aonth.  .  .  .  There  is  a  glamaqr  »boat  such  barron  and 
severe  spots  in  the  midst  of  a  country  the  features  of  which  are 
softness  and  plenty.  Green  waving  mouses  of  oak  iuid  underwoodf 
▼alleys  watered  by  pellacid  and  never-failing  chalk  springB,  trim 
cottages,  their  gardens  ablaze  throagh  the  summer  w'ith  the  flowers 
of  our  forefatheis,  lattes  having  great  Btraggliug  hedges,  laden  in 
many  parts  with  heavy  masses  of  wild  clematis,  might  save  even  a 
flat  country  from  the  charge  of  tamene«s ;  but  a  bit  of  wild  open 
moorland,  a  bleak  hill  without  a  greea  thing  ^vo  itd  grass  upon  it, 
wiU  always  bo  a  weloome  change  to  the  lover  of  landscape.' 

That  prospect  commands  a  rare  fishing  country.  It  looks 
down  upon  valleys  which  hold  the  sources  of  the  Avon  and 
Kennet,  the  Itchen  and  the  Test.  Humanitarians  and  senti- 
mentalists maj  say  what  they  please,  but  every  man  10  love 
with  the  country  should  be  something  of  an  angler.  The 
trouting  seasoQj  when  the  May-fly  is  on  and  the  fish  are  feeding, 
is  the  time  when  all  nature  is  mnst  enjovable.  It  is  the 
whist je  of  the  snipe  in  spring'time  that  in  memory  and  fancy 
transports  Mr,  Dewar  to  the  wooded  banks  of  the  upper  Test. 

The  water-meadows  of  this  district,  he  says^  are  full  of 
wild  creatures  that  seek  a  shelter  in  their  luxuriant  vegetation, 
now  that  the  Broads  have  become  favourite  fishing  ground  and 
the  fens  have  for  the  most  part  been  reclaimed.  Here  not 
n  few  of  the  rarer  water-birds  still  have  a  refuge,  though 
here  as  elsewhere  the  snipe,  once  so  common,  is  said  to  be 
fast  diminishing  in  numbers.  *'The  constant  associates  of 
the  snipe  are  the  lapwing  and  wild  duck.*  Now  that  the  eggs 
fetch  fancy  prices  no  bird  in  the  nesting  season  is  more 
persecuted  tlian  ih«  lapwings  yet  we  doubt  whether  it  is 
inacU  less  abundant  than  formerlyi  and  assuredly  there  is  no 
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prospect  of  ita  "being  extirpated.  It  is  true  that  the  unprotected 
cuioiiies  have  been  broken  up,  where  tbey  used  to  Congregate  in 
certain  favoured  localities  in  ru$by  pastures  almost  as  thickly 
as  the  black-head ed  gulls  ;  but  they  have  been  dispersed  over 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  itnd  there  is  scarcely  a 
fallow  or  a  bit  of  waste  without  at  least  a  pair  uf  these  querulous 
denizens  of  solitude.  But  the  borders  of  well  prutected  streams 
like  Te»t  and  Itchen  are  invaluable  as  breeding  places  for  the 
lEiDg£«ber,  which  Mr.  Gibbs  describes  as— 

'  clothed  in  priceless  jewellery,  sporkliug  in  the  iun ;  sapphire 
kttd  aiijethyst  in  hie  bright  blue  back,  rubitw  oa.  hia  rnddy  hfeAS^  atid 
di&moDda  rouud  his  princely  neck  '  \ 

'  mod  on  these  Hampshire  rivers  the  kingfisher  has  still  free  right 
of  fishing,  while  his  mate  can  hatch  her  brood  in  tranquillity 
in  the  badger'like  burrow  beneath  the  bank, 

Mr.  Dewar  is  skilled  in  the  subtleties  of  fine  fishing  in 
limpid  chalk  »tream$.  He  says  '  the  Test  trout  are  very 
difficult  to  deceive,'  and  no  one  who  has  tried  the  stream  will 
dispute  it. 

'  Whitchurch,  Longparish,  BraOBhary,  Wherwell,  Chilbolton — 
what  euticing  guundK  Iheee  uauiee  have  for  the  truut  lushermiiti  about 
tho  time  when  the  yellow  of  palm  and  primrOB©  begins  to  appear  iti 
the  hazol  coppiuea,  and  the  tLutu  uf  the  chl^T-vhafi'  is  Loard  from  oak 
^pnil  elm.' 

But  the  mention  of  Longparish  and  its  water-meadows  re- 
minds us  of  the  changes  that  have  come  about  in  ihe  course 
of  the  century.  The  Test  trout  were  not  always  so  wary.  For 
Longparish  House  was  the  residence  of  the  sporting  Colonel 
Hawker,  who  in  his  ^ Diary'  makes  constant  mention  of  the 
Ti%*er  and  the  water-meadows.  Str  Ralph  Payne-Gallwey 
remarks,  in  the  introduction  to  the  last  edition,  '  In  the  Teat  he 
caught  literally  thousands  of  trout,  when  trout  could  be  caught 
without  first  crawling  for  them  like  stalking  a  stag  and  then 
throwing  a  floating  By.' 

Mr.  Gibb&'s  '  Cots  wold  Village'  is  a  fertile  oasis  in  a 
bleaker  district.  But  Shakespeare  has  thrown  his  charm  over 
the  Cotswolds :  Justice  Shallow  had  his  hospitable  hall  in 
Gloucestershire,  and  Will  Squele  was  *a  Cotswold  man.'  Mr, 
Gibbs  was  a  devout  admirer  of  the  poet,  and  cherished  the 
fiiemory  of  the  Justice;  but  it  was  not  Shakespeare  or  Shallow 
who  tempted  him  to  rent  his  old  Manor  House.  It  was  a  case 
of  love  at  fiTiK  sight,  and  affection  soon  warmed  into  passion. 
We  know  how  much  there  is  in  piquancy  of  expression  ;  it  can 
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give  charm  to  features  that  are  plain  or  even  positltretj  aglj* 
Mr,  Gibbft  admits  that  to  a  »uper(iicial  observer  his  surroaodings 
might  seem  almost  forbidding'.  '  On  the  wolds  all  is  bleak,  dull, 
and  uninteresting;  the  air  is  ever  chill;  walls  of  loc->se  stone 
divide  field  from  field,  and  few  houses  are  to  be  seen.'  At  first 
he  was  inclined  to  sny  with  Shallow  that  all  was  barren.  Bat 
when  he  caught  sight  of  the  little  hamlet,  sheltering  under  its 
stately  treest  on  the  copse- fringed  banks  of  the  pellucid  Colne, 
a  change  came  over  his  spirit.  The  sharpness  of  the  contrast* 
had  an  irresistible  fascination,  and  the  vision  of  beauty  decided 
his  fate.  The  first  view  of  his  village  impressed  itself  indelibly 
on  his  memory  and  affections  ; — 

'  Suddenly,  as  I  was  wondering  how  among  theae  Dever-eiiding 
hills  there  eould  be  such  a  place  ^  I  had  been  told  existod,  I  beheld 
it  ut  my  fe<)t,  surpa^siiog  b<>ButifuI  t  Below  me  was  the  amall  Tillage, 
noiitltug  wiuid  a  wealth  uf  stattly  trees.  The  hand  of  man  seemed  in 
fiomo  hy>goiiu'  tiiuo  to  have  done  sll  that  was  ueceseary  to  render  the 
plaoo  liatiitabks  but  no  mure.  There  were  oottagee,  bridges,  and 
tkrm<bu)hliugs,  but  all  were  ivy-clad  and  time-worn.  The  very 
tMM  tbotu«d,vos  appeared  to  be  laden  with  a  mantle  of  ivy  that 
was  maro  than  they  eotild  bear.  Many  a  tall  fir,  from  base  to  top- 
moat  bough,  was  oompletely  robed  witb  the  smooth  five-pointed 
learea  of  liiia  rapacious  i^vergtveo.  Though  the  thick  foliago  of  elm 
and  ash  and  beech  I  could  jnst  see  an  old  manoi^honee ;  and  roond 
about  it>  as  if  fur  ptuteciioii,  were  dostared  some  thirty  oottagea. 
A  ruuuiug  uf  Yratf'K  filled  my  ears^  aod  on  descending  the  hill  I 
«attko  upou  a  cUvery  trout  stream.' 

Ill  tbr  *  6v^poialed  *  leave*  of  tbe  irj  we  note  the  exactness 
i»f  kitu«int|pp  which  gives  mammiUamea  to  the  work  of  great 
|)uH«  aiKi  aTtiati-  -rrtfisfi^*iJW!(  gare  their  cachet  to  the  land- 
ica|>e«  t^  MilUis,  for  Millais  pa«»ed  baJf  the  year  in  the 
WMMiHy,  ^  uUI  Mr.  Holbnxik  in  Mrv  Gadceirs  'Cranford' 
•^•■•Cia.taa  the  pm-iiy  tU  TeDoyson:,  because  the  young  p*^ct 
MM  WtHlWl  of  Itke  black  aab-bads  in  Marc^h;  and  so  ocott 
«S|HUMd  Anim  ib#  aniatic  poim  of  view  the  value  of  the 
iMiuuttHAvaa  <4  timxK  «Im«  he  wws  gatlieriiif  the  wild  flowers 
tUal  ittvw  tMK  tW  hattka  of  th»  GiHa. 

Mr  lnl^ib«m  ilsriiriiia  t«  arttle  in  bis  Gitswold  village  was  a 
jMKWMift*  MM  tm  Ikr  Mtavwa.  He  took  up  him  abode  in  the 
Mwkw  H«IM»  Mdl  Imcmb*  iIm  Pi«VMle«ne  oi  the  pariah.  In  bis 
iKV^k  tWsv*  hmlkm^^wfmamk,  iMt  tl  ia  f«U  of  penooal  experi- 
v«s>f«  aiM^  $imr4  r««kMia(iM««^  mmA  h  knags  ns  into  the  closest 
h^  wtth  tW  wnMc.  la  tl»  Wliiaw  «(  m«pr««sible  feeling 
«  M  lh»  i^Mak  rnwikrisii  ^  «  knaatim  Kfe,  umi  vet  the  shadow 
•***y-"""       ■* — *- — 1X111  liili»lfci^iM.klmUiiiLii     Gibba 
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might  have  taken  *  the  night  coroeth  '  for  bis  molto,  and  he  set 
bimseir,  in  the  highest  sense,  lo  make  the  best  of  the  passing 
world.  He  was  not  righteous  aver'inucb,  and  there  was  nothing 
in  him  of  the  Puritan  or  the  sentimentalist  ;  rather  was  he 
the  lay  counterpart  of  Charles  Kingslejr.  Devoted  to  all  manner 
of  sport,  he  was  as  patient  an  angler  as  Mr.  Dewar,  and 
as  pleased  with  a  wild  bag  picked  up  bj  hard  walking.  No 
man  went  straighter  when  hounds  were  carrj'ing  a  scent  breast- 
high ;  be  complains  that  the  stone  walls  on  the  wolds  were  not 
stitr  enough ;  and  his  recollections  of  good  da.yi  remind  us  of 
runs  by  Wh^te-Melville  in  '  Market  Har borough '  or  '  Kate 
Coventry.'  But  there  is  a  serious  undercurrent  in  his  lighter 
rein,  though  it  may  sink  out  of  sight  in  an  occasional  chapter, 
as  the  Colne  disappears  for  a  space  beneath  its  chalk  bed,  the 
fact  being  that  he  took  his  responsibilities  seriously,  spending 
means  and  talents  for  the  good  of  bis  neighbours.  His  system 
may  be  summed  up  in  his  relations  with  his  head^keeper,  the 
son  of  a  venerable  tenant,  and  one  of  a  family  long  settled  on  the 
land.  As  Scott  had  his  Tom  Purdie,  so  Gibbs  had  his  Tom 
Peregrine,  and  he  made  the  most  of  him.  Tom  may  have  been 
embellished  by  an  indulgent  fancy,  but  in  essentials  he  is  evi- 
dently true  to  the  life.  An  incarnation  of  sylvan  knowledge 
and  rural  lore,  he  was  exploited  by  his  friend  and  master  to 
tbeir  mutual  advantage.  Tom  was  the  Leather-Stocking  of 
Gibbs's  old  English  scenes: — 

'I  liked  the  man:  he  was  so  delightfully  toyBterioiu.  A  ad  the 
place  would  never  have  been  the  *ame  without  him ;  for  he  became 
part  and  parcel  with  the  trees*  and  the  fielda  and  every  living  thiug. 
Hor  would  the  wowls  and  the  path  by  the  brook  ami  the  breezy 
wolda  ever  have  been,  quite  the  same  if  Ms  qa&int  figure  had  nut 
appeared  ^nddetUy  there.  Haay  a  time  was  I  startled  by  the  guddeu 
appearance  of  Tgm  Peregitie,  when  out  shooting  oa  the  hill ;  he 
seemed  to  spring  up  frum  the  ground  like  Heme  the  Hunter,  .  ,  , 
The  dog  was  almoet  as  myBterions  ae  the  man  himself.  When  ia 
the  woocIb,  Tom's  attitude  and  gait  would  at  times  resemble  the 
movements  of  a  eock-pheasant :  now  stealing  along  for  &  few  yards, 
listening  for  the  slightest  sonnd  of  any  animal  stirring  in  the  auder> 
wood :  now  standing  for  a  time  with  bated  breath.  Did  a  blackbird 
' — that  dusky  sentinel  of  the  wcods — utter  her  characteristic  note  of 
warning,  he  would  whisper,  -'  Hark !  '*  Then  after  due  deliberation, 
he  would  odd,  "  'Tis  a  fox  1 "  or,  "  There's  a  fox  in  the  grove  "^ ;  and 
then  he  would  steal  gently  up  to  try  to  get  a  glimpse  of  iteynard.' 

Mr.  Gibbs  was  bappy  in  the  Gotl-given  gift  of  mingling 
with  the  under-educated  or  ignorant  witbout  a  suspicion  of 
condescension.     His  was  the  familiarity  of  a.  patriarchal  chief — 
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parties  on  his  lawn  in  the  »i«tTi»^  wheo  swaas  aad  ducks 
sraddled  up  to  the  baaqaet  to  meet  haod-bsed  pheasants  and 
the  songsters  of  the  boshes.  We  said  that  the  sh«dow  uf  the 
futnre  falls  uo  the  pog^  and,  straog«)j  ^Mkogh,  uo  the  last  of 
them — wiib  specnlatioii  on  the  fatare  of  the  sool^^is  a  solemn 
word  of  alTeciiciaste  waraiag  tu  the  reader : — 

*  When  the  son  goes  down,  if  jou  wiU  tqm  for  a  little  while  trow, 
the  ooiso  aod  clwnonr  of  tha  btisy  woflcj,  yoa  ihall  list  to  thorn 
voices  ringiitg,  rmgiug  m  joor  ears.  Words  of  ooxofort  nhidl  you 
hear  st  crcDtidja,  and  "  sorrow  and  aadnefis  shall  he  no  more/' ' 
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Art.  VI.— GABRIELE  D'ANNTINZIO. 

1,  //  Piacerv,     Dl  G.  d'AnnunxIo.     Milano:  Fratetll  Treves, 

»,  VltinocgnUf.     By  the  Same.     1891. 

3.  Trmifa  ddla  Murte.     By  the  Same.     1894. 

4.  Le  Verffini  deUe  Hocche.     By  the  Same.     1898. 

5.  La  Ghma.    By  the  Same.     1899. 
(J.  II  Fuow.     By  the  Same,     1900. 

MANV  are  the  kind*  of  story-telliog,  from  Homer'* 
*  Odyssey '  to  yesterday**  feuilleton  in  the  French  daily 
paper.  But  may  there  not  be  among*  them,  enquires  Signor 
d'Aiinunzio,  as  he  offers  bis  *  Triumph  of  Death '  to  a  sym- 
pathising tVIend,  *  some  ideal  bouk  uf  modern  prose' — call  it  a. 
novut  if  you  will — that  in  its  variety  of  cadence  and  by  virtue 
of  its  style  shall  compare  with  the  finest  poetry?  a  book,  he 
goe$  on  to  argue,  almoat  with  passion,  that  might  be  '  exact  at 
any  science  yet  visionary  as  any  dream';  not  bound  in  the 
fetters  of  fable,  not  merely  or  chiefly  an  adventure^  but  showing 
through  all  his  moods  one  single  dramatis  pcrnona^  whose 
thpughC  creates  the  world  outside  him,  and  who  realises  himself 
o^t  last  in  victory  or  perhaps  even  in  ruin  ?  Yes,  we  answer, 
such  a  book,  at  least  In  the  author's  mind,  was  *  Obermann '  ; 
such  the  episode  of  '  Reno,'  which  made  Chateaubriand  famous  ; 
such,  too,  for  readers  of  a  certain  daintiness  in  their  studies, 
was  *■  Marius  the  Epicurean.'  Not  all  these  figures  attained 
to  popularity  or  couhl  endure  it.  The  school  from  which  they 
came  boasted  of  its  indifference  to  the  mob  j  it  was  never 
democratic  i  and  it  breathed  an  air  of  disquieting  romance,  of 
antiaomian  audacity,  mingled  with  some  strange  attraction  for 
what  was  pathetic  or  mysterious  in  the  Christian  usages.  To 
that  school  Gabriele  d'Annunzio  belongs,  nor  is  he  the  least 
significant  among  its  disciples. 

In  what  way  signiticant,  then  ?  it  will  be  asked.  As  a  grand 
expounder  of  moralities  and  the  laws  of  life  f  Certainly  not,  if 
we  attend  only  to  the  letter,  the  ample  rhetoric  in  which  he 
speaks;  for  this,  again  and  again,  shocks  all  the  proprieties, 
rides  roughshod  over  good  breeding,  and  is  an  offence  which 
makes  it  impossible  ever  to  circulate  his  stories  in  English 
without  excision.  Yet,  when  we  pass  beyond  the  letter  we 
may  find  him  prophesying,  as  in  sackcloth  and  ashes,  the 
downfall  of  evildoers.  He  will,  therefore,  at  any  rate  serve  to 
point  a  moral  if  he  does  not  adorn  one ;  he  may  be  that  highly 
desirable  object,  a  sign  of  the  times,  symbolic  to  us,  and  to  his 
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the  Ulj^,  and 
br  bint— msT  tttm 
m  whicfa  sentimeots, 
win  plaj  their  part 
k.     For  DTAoQanzio  is  bj 
ityfe  be  u  tcmrcely  to  be 
;be  Miriam  '  wbich,  with 
ocMitemplatioa,  is 
W«  M^  dbcoTer  ai  last«  that 
■pile  of  its  Roman 
io  the  L»ttn  gvntus 
Ibr  tke  BHbanHi^  wbose  acUeremeou  troable  tbe 
sleep  from  wbicb  IriliMM  aze  avakeaing. 

*The  gnad  at^le,'  bjs  Fiedorick  Nictzscjiie,  with  bis  accus- 
tomed ''■'■■"''■^  *  is  aa  iaipattnek*  We  are  not  strangera,  we 
EiigUdh,tD  tbe  ftami  ^le;  k  Hajpoinlost  its  tropbies,  nev^r 
jet  iiirf  MuT.  ia  MHtea,  SSr  Tboons  Bromie,  and  Ruskin,  to 
Dame  no  odieix.  Bat  we,  toi\  lilce  tbe  Gennad  philosopher, 
are  giren  to  saspect  thai  evaj  deiibeiale  magtiiifving  of  speecb, 
oral  or  written,  curies  witb  it  tbe  taiat  of  iosinceritjr.  loiagine 
now  a  Raskin  at  bia  aMiat  snperb  momenta  who  sboold  indite  a 
* p»jcbo]ogical  romaaee.*  How  woold  it  be  taken?  As  a 
mere  displaj  of  firewcrrks  pfofaablr ;  not:  as  a  serious  attempt 
to  paint  the  moods  of  tbe  soul.  Vet  D'Annonzio  weaves  his 
clotb  of  gold  on  as  large;  a  ]<mm  as  Husk  id  ever  plied  ;  and 
in  the  utmost  beat  of  passion — for  be  knows  how  to  jield  when 
tbe  henxy  comes  leaping  at  bis  throat — when  he  Is  most  out  of 
biQiseir,  we  saV(  he  is  still  choosing  and  tesselating  bis  words, 
like  an  artist  in  mosaic.  Over  one  scene,  one  little  action,  in 
bis  latest  romance,  'II  Fuoco,"  he  spends  full  fifty  pages, 
every  line  of  which  has  undergone  the  chisel.  *The  Triumph 
of  Death  '  cost  him  five  jears  of  research  and  resetting;  mainly, 
we  do  not  question,  because  be  would  exhaust  the  goldsmiths* 
bazaar  and  select  the  rarest  stones  from  choice  old  jewelleries 
of  Italian  before  he  had  done  with  it.  To  invent  the  simple 
tale,  as  it  stands,  would  tax  no  man's  energies  bejond  aooie 
twenty-fimr  hours.  But  these  lucid,  harmonious,  and  often 
surprisingly  beautiful  rhythms  were  purchased  with  a  world  oi 
trouble.  D'Annunzio,  to  say  it  tersely,  is  the  Italian  Flaubert; 
as  enthusiastic  in  combining  the  real  of  experience  witb  tbe 
ideal  of  Inngunge,  (i>s  hard  to  please,  as  infinite  in  toit  as  much 
of  a  sci'ptic  ill  nil  things  save  Art  alone,,  as  certain  that  poetry 
thus  shn|K*it,  and  held  up  to  a  generation  rotting  in  mere  dead 
inatttTf  is  the  supreme  'I  ruth.     On  weak  temperaments  as  both 
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authors  would  allow  or  insist,  their  writings  must  work  as  dciatlly 
poiBOD  ;  but  to  the  heroic  and  the  distinguished  they  will  come 
like  tbe  notes  of  a,  trumpet.  For  they  have  life  in  them  and 
breed  life,  as  Nature  does,  in  a  struggle  of  existence. 

We  commend  this  parallel  to  the  reader's  attention.  Flaubert 
is  now  pretty  well  known  to  that  section  of  the  British  public — 
a  small  one — which  cares  for  style  in  literature;  D'Annunzio, 
in  spite  of  some  translations,  has  yet  to  be  introduced.  The 
problem  which  both  these  men  illustrate,  is  however  not  French 
or  Italian,  but  modern  and  universal  ;  it  is  the  relation  of 
Art  to  Democracy,  of  genuine  poetic  achievement,  whether 
in  colour,  words,  or  muaic,  to  a  state  of  society  in  wbirh,  as 
tbougbtful  observers  long  ago  perceived^  what  we  know  as 
culture  is  seriously  imperilled.  And  culture,  though  distinct 
from  morals,  and  furnishing  no  adequate  substitute  for  religion, 
ha$  ever  betrayed  it^  affinities,  positive  or  negative,  for  these 
goods  of  tbe  spirit,  D'Annunzio  tells  us  boldly  that  Art  hears 
within  it  the  secret  of  life  ;  he  is  a  mystic,  and  he  calls  the 
world  *a  gift  of  the  few  to  the  many,  ever  growing  in  beauty 
and  sadness.'  If  this  be  dilettantism,  how  much  more  is  it 
than  a  devotion  to  painted  canvas  or  the  anxious  counting  of 
ftjllables  in  a  line?  Plainly  we  are  here  in  presence  of  a 
religion,  true  or  fake,  with  Its  articles  of  belief,  its  conquering 
impetus,  its  secret  of  setting  the  spirit  on  fire.  Let  us  look 
into  il  then  for  a  brief  moment,  and  endeavour  to  pluck  out  the 
heart  t>f  its  mystery,  to  asiertaiu  its  drift,  and   see   what   may 

I  come  of  it  in  tbe  end. 

That  it  has  charm,  if  not  coherence,  tbe  reading  of  a  few 
pages,  taken  at  randoin  anywhere  in  these  half-dozen  volumes, 
will  prove.  The  grand  style  may  da^le,  but  surely  it 
fascinates,  Dante,  Virgil,  Sophocles  arc  no  impostors,  and 
D'Annunzio  will  find  room  in  their  pedigree  for  his  own 
descent.       His  Italian  is  impregnated  with  Dantcsque   idioms. 

( Though  it  never  dings  abroad  the  careless  graces  of  Boccaccio, 
any  more  than  it  can  rival  that  prince  of  storytellers  in  bis 
tjipping    movement,    it    bears    upon    its    firm    sentences    once 

|ftnd  again  the  imperial  seat  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci;  it  plays, 
to  our  astonishment,  with  tbe  prettiiiesses  of  Marinij  it  dyes 

[itself  in  the  purple  of  ecstatic  saints,  like  Catherine  of  Siena 
and  Frate  da  iscarperia.  It  is  not  humorous  or  familiar; 
when,  OS  in  ''II  Piacere,'  it  apes  the  ugly  colours  of  M.  ^ola  or 
tbe  corrupting  elegance  of  M.  Bourget's  unregenerale  days,  the 

I  form  seems  to  reject  the  content,  and  D'Annunzio  appears  at 
bis  worst.  But  his  genuine  manner  is  the  Dantesque  or  that  of 
Leonardo,  'a  ihinff  of  Nature  beheld  in  some  great  glass';  it 
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hvj  the  *  preserrattve  aroma  *  wbich  art  bestows  on  reality ; 
wbea  it  isolates^  it  maJces  tbe  fig^ure  immortal  with  some  balm 
that  no  E;^yptian  craftsman  ever  knew.  There  are  pages  in 
this  last  of  the  moderns  worthy  to  live  by  tbe  side  of  any  prose 
though  dating  froni  Italy's  goldea  periods,  Tbe  master  has 
told  us  of  his  obstinate  effort  to  create  an  Italian  that  should  be 
fit  for  '  works  of  loveliness  and  poesy^'  at  ooce  latter-day  and 
arcbaiCi,  no  les&  real  than  magni^cent^  subtle  and  fugitive  as 
the  music  heard  in  a  dream,  curious  in  its  '  motives,'  while 
graphic  as  the  rendering  of  outward  and  visible  forms  by  the 
most  objective  of  painters,  la  much  of  this  daring  attempt  be 
has  triumphed  openly.  The  cbarm  which  bis  writing  does  in 
fact  exercise  over  thousands  is  indisputable;  if  he  fails  to 
become  a  classic,  his  language,  assuredly,  will  not  have  fur- 
nished tbe  reason,  but  will  plead  mightily  against  too  rigid 
an  exclusion. 

All  this  the  English  reader  must,  we  fear,  take  on  trnsL 
Italian  is  not  now,  as  in  the  reign  of  Etiznbeth,  a  fount  of  i 
poetical  inspiration  to  every  budding  songster.  German  has 
se!7,»l  the  empire  of  music;  Goethe's  'Faust'  remains  the 
consummate  mmtem  masterpiece ;  while  tbe  '  Ring  of  the 
Nibelungs '  challenges  Europe  to  find,  not  a  rival,  but  a  second, 
to  its  Wagnerian  harmonics.  The  laurels  of  Bayreuth  over- ; 
shadow  D'Annunxio's  dreams  ;  he  knows  not  whether  to  envy 
or  admire,  but  be  does  at  last,  in  that  singular  mixed  piece 
*  W  Fuoco,'  melt  into  pity  and  love  as  he  contemplates  the 
exhausted  musician,  who  chose  for  his  retreat  from  so  much 
glory,  darkened  with  even  greater  sorrow,  the  Vendramin  Palace 
on  tbe  Grand  Canal  at  Venice,  and  died  there.  The  problem 
of  Art  in  its  strife  with  Democracy  is  thus  entangled  in  old 
rivalries  of  nations :  shall  the  Teutonic  Alhena,  cold  and 
austere,  win  the  apple  of  beauty,  or  Aphrodite  from  the  South, 
glowing  with  innumerable  charms,  yet  somehow  eclipsed  by  tbe 
night  which  Tristan  or  Isolde  calls  up  out  of  magic  under- 
worlds? For  Italian  genius  would  seem  now  to  be  a  ghost 
lingering  about  formal  picture-galleries,  shown  for  a  buonamand 
by  the  Baedekers  who  personally  conduct  tourists,  often  me- 
chanics with  money  and  no  polish,  as  into  catacombs,  where 
the  dutt  lies  thick  on  faces  of  the  dead.  How  unlike  i«( 
Bayreuth- — a  living  temple  to  which  artists  flock  from  the  four' 
winds!  Is,  then,  Italy  quite  finished,  not  *made'  by  its  unity 
and  independence,  but  unmade,  in  the  wide,  grey,  lampless 
ileep  of  Democracy  ? 

Thoughts  like  these,  which  torment  D'Annunzio  and  spread 
fbove  hii  pAgei  their  thunderous  gloom,  a»sure  qs  th^t  we  are 
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dealing  with  do  idle  singer  of  an  empty  day,  but  with  a  philo- 
fsopber  and  a  patriot,  Pfoud  of  bl»  descent  from  the  cna«terf 
of  the  world,  himself  c^namoiuvd  of  the  marble  Greek  tragedy, 
he  throws  down  his  glove  to  the  tumherin|r  one-eyed  giant 
called  civilisation  with  a  scorn  as  great  as  his  courage.  Not 
that  he  lays  under  a  ban  the  thirst  lor  knowledge,  or  contemns 
Btithentic  science.  He  is  far  from  being  the  decadent  that  wc 
know  ia  recent  French  literature,  the  school  of  Huysmans  and 
his  kind,  who  propose  to  patch  up  the  bankruptcy  of  much 
pseudo-science  with  a  superstition  at  least  as  chinierical. 
Though  too  often  working  with  poisoned  tools,  borrowed  frtrni 
his  enemies,  if  he  did  but  know  it,  D*Annunzio  has  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  only  sure  way  to  Italian  greatness.  With  Rusk  in 
,  and  the  Pfe-Raphaelites  he  has  learned  where  inspiration  must 
be  sought — in  such  men  as  the  religious  Primitives  and  in  the 
litmosphere  of  their  unsurpassable  sincerity,  whether  they  painted 
the  walls  of  cloisters,  or  broke  into  naive  songs  and  ballads,  nr 
wrought  the  architecture  tliat  is  yet  alive  in  its  gracious  flowers 
oi  stone,  its  epic  of  wild  creatures  enchanted,  its  glorious 
portraits  of  saints  or  her^jcs.  But,  unlike  the  mere  medi- 
iFvallst,  D'Anoooain  has  seen  what  was  imperishable  in  the 
Renaissance  also ;  he  studies  without  truce  the  high  masters, 
Leonardo,  Titian,  Veronese,  Tintoretto;  his  ambttton  would  be 
to  fix  'an  immovable  lights  kindling  all  things  equally,'  in  which 
the  Roman,  the  Tuscan,  the  Venetian  should  form  one  world  of 
•»rt.  He  is,  therefore,  in  some  sense  eclectic  or  even  miscel- 
laneous in  his  choices  ;  but  he  moves  within  a  sphere  of  diamond 
clearness,  free  from  the  mists  and  shadows  and  the  ruins  touched 
with  moonlight  which  we  Northerns  term  the  picturesque. 

It  is,  no  doubt,  the  classic  style  once  more,  on  which 
M.  Taine  has  discoursed  volumes,  though  penetrated  with  some 
new  elements  and  refracted  often  into  strange  colours.  To 
render  this  complicated  modern  life  in  a  mosaic  of  everlasting 
transparency  was,  we  repeat,  Flaubert's  colossal  undertaking, 
in  which  be  did  not  prove  wholly  successful.  D'Annunzio 
has  attempted  no  Dutch  miniature  on  the  pattern  c»f 
*L*£ducation  Sentimentale.'  He  puts  humour  from  bim,  drops 
the  bourgeois  out  of  bis  catalogue,  reduces  the  story  to  a 
group,  and  is  happy  when  the  group  becomes  a  tete-a-tete  of 
the  artist  with  Beatrice,  or,  it  may  be,  with  Bianca  Capello. 
In  bis  hands  the  anecdote  is  transformed  to  the  myth,  a  situation 
takes  on  the  air  of  a  parable  ;  as  Dr.  Johnson  said  of  *  Clarissa,' 
if  you  were  to  read  D'Aonun^io  for  the  story,  you  would  hang 
jourself.  There  is  no  story  in  the  milliner's  sense;  not  action, 
but  feeling,  i*  the  instriiment  on  which  this  exquisite  performer 
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pla^s  his  voluntaries.     And  so,  unless  we  will  give  ourselves 
to   him   as   we  yield    up   heart  and    fancy  when  the   mtlsiciaaj 
strikes  bis  chords,  letting  ibe  time  fleet  as  io  the  golden  world^^ 
we  shall  cast  his  books  away,  loathing  their  spun-otit  analysis. 
Popular  he  cannot  be,  for  he  disdains  lo  amuse.      He  is  not, 
entertaining,  or   light,   or    even    persuasive.      Olten    we    must 
rebuke   him,  as  the  critics  rebuked   Hursmans,  whom   in  thisj 
point  he  resembles,  for  his  tristes  turjntudef^  that  weary   wlthj 
their  *  sad    study  of  corruption,'  and    do    but  show   us,  as  the| 
author  himself  allows,  'tutta  la  miseria  del  placere.*     We  couldlj 
have  spared  the  argument  and  the  illustration. 

Nevertheless,  D'Annunzio  conceives  that  he  has  a  mission, 
which  be  loudly  proclaims.     Poets  to-day,  he  says,  'count  the 
colours  of  the   fallen  leaves' — an   admirable   picture   of   their 
decadent  saunterings  through  the  ways  of  life — but  they  were 
sent  *to  preserve  the   world's  beauty,  to  dream  and   dream*: 
not  to  exalt  in  dc»iible  rhymes  universal  suffrage^  or  preach  to^ 
the  unconverted,  including  themselves,  that   in  the  mob  is  ailf 
'strength,  right,  thought,  wisdom,  and   illutninationJ     Theirs] 
is  the  duty  to  laugh  at  and  satirize  'la  Gran  Bestia  trionfante/| 
as  Giordano  Bruno  speaks,  which  now  perambulates  the  universe] 
and  is  trampling  down  art,  iatelligence,  refinement,  making  all' 
men  alike  as  nails  struck  on  the  head  by  a  smith,  every  one  tai 
be  driven  in  where  some  vile  utility  calls  for  him.      Belter  than 
this  would  he  '  the  lightning  of  a  splendid  crime '  ;   but  the  best] 
if  heroic  dreamers  seized  what  is  their  due  and  governed  like{ 
the  gods,  throned  above  a  humanity   which   left  to  itself  is  a 
*  mere  inert  basis,'  from  whose  ignorance  and  superstition  no 
great  thing  has  ever  come. 

To   describe    the    life    of   the   gods — that   is    D'Annumelo's 
mission.      But   because   in   our   lower  world   the  gods   alwaysi 
suffer,  and,  as  Plato  believed,  were  more  Hkelj  to  be  hanged  on' 
a  gibbet  than  to  reign  over  adoring  multitudes,  their  biography, 
thus   circumstanced,   will   often   enough    be    tragic;    nor    doett 
Hercules  go  straight  up  to  the  stars,  but  rather  finds  himself,  in 
spite  of  his  twelve  labours  accomplished,  girt  with  a  poisonous 
garment,  and  dying  in  the  flames  on    Mount  CKia.       Again, 
there  are  sham   gu<ls,  Idle,  luxurious    phantoms,   parading    oM] 
deities   in  an   age  of  dissotution  ;  these,  too,  must   be   photo- 
graphed, that  we  may  know  and  avoid  them.     Goddesses  also 
walk  the  world,  disguised  or  manifest,  as  well   as  other  beings 
who  put  Oft  some  of  their  shining  raiment,  yet  in  their  owd  ' 
nature  are  by  no  means  divine.     To  speak   without   allegory,' 
genius,  original  and  creative,  is  rare;  It  has  many  counterfeits; 
^  thousand  perils  lie  in  ambush  on  its  path,  of  which  the  most 
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formid&ble  arc  passion  tbat  enervates,  and   introspection  that 

paralyses.  Bat  when  it  has  conquertid  tUe»e,  it  calls  up  the 
new  Dniverse  from  its  teeming  br^ln,  and  the  morning  stars 
sing-  tagether, 

Introspection^ — ^anai^'sis,  not  victoriaus^  but  suicidal — is  the 
keynote  of  that  long,  difficult,  and  melancholy  book,  *  The 
Triumph  of  Death/     Travellers  who  have  had  a  morning  to 

ripare  on  their  Roman  journey  from  England  will  remember  the 
immense,  the  lugubrious  fresco,  in  the  Campo  Santo  at  Pisa, 

;  which  bears  this  name  and  waa  during  ages  attributed  to  the 

[mighty  Orcagna,  But  amid  Its  horrid  scenes,  Death,  as  the 
uedlaeva]  artist  pictured  him,  appears  to  strike  with  outward 
and  irisible  weapons;  he  is  an  enemy  difttinct  from  his  victim, 
not  a  miasma  which  the  heart  itself  exhales.  Giorgio 
Aurispa,  whose  interminable  agony  we  now  observe,  without 
pity,  not  without  interest,  is  his  own  death ;  he  breeds  a 
malaria  in  the  soul,  too  dense  for  any  drugs  to  heal  or  scatter ; 

^he  suffers  from  Hamlet's  disease  of  ^thinking  too  much/ 
Hamlet,  as  we  arc  aware,  doubted  of  all  things  in  heaven  and 

f  earth,  and  could  not  matter  his  destiny  by  clear  resolve,    Aurispa 
thai)    we  pronounce  him  a  deeper  psychologist  than  Shake- 

jtpeare?-^-did  not  doubt ;  lie  knew  that  he  was  '  a  simple  tlui  of 
sen«ations,'   or,    poetically   described,    'all    sails    set    In    the 

|liurricane,'  which  an  adulterous  passion  had  awakened.     Not 

'that  he  believed  in  sin  as  a  dogma,  evident  though  it  is,  and 

>  surely  remarkable,  that  it  weighed  on  his  conscience  as  a  fact ; 
for  the  sentiment  which  he  is  always  dissecting  is  lawless,  and 
be    feels   it.      Fitly,  therefore,  the   narrative    opens   in    Kome, 

^  which  has  become  to  this  diseased  soul  '  the  city  of  mental 
stagnation,'  where  he  could  only  think  of  suicide.  D'Annunzio 
has  the  eye  of  a  landscape  painter;  we  may  fancy  him  taking 
notes  incessantly  as  he  passes  by  on  his  travels  ;  he  is  familiar 
with  all  the  hours  of  city  life,  though  preferring  the  silent  and 

I  the  desolate;  he  marks  every  tone  in  the  sky  and  the  clouds, 
with  all  the  changing  reHections  they  cast  upon  fields  and 
waters.  In  this  book,  as  in  'II  Piacere,'  his  sketches  of  the 
Koman  colours  are  singularly  true  and  delicate.  He  employs 
landscape  symholically,  making  the  correspondences  of  weather 
and  season  as  it  were  a  diagnosis  of  what  the  spirit  feels  ;  nor 
is  he  wanting  in  great  examples  of  a  device  to  which  the  ardent 
Realist  will  object. 

Here  is  a  specimen  of  the^  harmonious  touches — Orvieto, 
in  a  tiny  mosaic.     Aurispa  speaks  : — - 

'"Orvieto?     Were  you  never  there?     Imagine,  perolied  oa  its 

roek  of  tofa,  abovo  a  moUnoholy  roTiQe,  a  city  so  epeeohless  that 
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it  mjglit  hftTS  no  aoQl  within  it.  Windowa  all  shut ;  ^&j  twrrow 
Bb^eU  wlier0  the  grasfl  ia  growing  ]  a  C»pQc!iin  oroesmg  a  puizjsa ; 
a  bisliop  Mligbting  from  his  oable  ooaeh  when  it  halts  in  front  of  « 
hospital ;  eome  tower  rising  into  a  white  ahowery  sk; ;  a  church 
clock  that  ringH  out  the  honra  languidly ;  all  at  oQcd,  down  ftt  the 
«nd  of  a  street,  that  wonder— the  cathedral  1 "  Ippolita  said,  a  little 
dreamiljf  aa  if  her  ejee  took  in  the  eileut  place,  *^  How  quiet  it 
aU  isl"' 

'  The  dead  alone  cannot  doubt,'  »»jfs  Ippolita,  who  plajs  here 
a  curious  double  character,  as  do  most  of  D'Annanzio's  heroines, 
atrong"  where  the  man  is  weak.  Beneath  Auriapa^s  faltering 
jet  violent  ttep»  >he  spreads  a  flowery  carpet  over  which  he 
treads  to  the  everlasting  bonfire.  Of  her  long  enchantments 
what  need  to  tell  ?  They  are  known  to  the  reading  world  from 
of  old  ;  she  is  Calypso,  or  the  Lady  of  the  Venusberg,  in  whose 
net  valour  has  fallen  subdued,  or  the  «upreme  artist  has  forgotten 
his  vocation.  But  she  is  all  this  by  instinct ;  and  it  ia  only 
some  wise  Diogenes  of  a  Schopenhauer — whom  the  story^ 
teller  believe*  in,  a*  is  evident  here  and  elsewhere — that  can 
unmvel  the  motives  which  lead  women  to  distrust  the  poet's 
t nip  1  ration  as  fatal  to  their  sovereignty.  D'Annunzio,  in 
agreement  with  Balzac,  and,  of  course,  with  the  truculent  ascetic 
Nic!tj$«che,  is  profoundly  convinced  of  the  antagonism  that  ever 
springs  up  between  creative  genius  and  the  Ovidian  romance. 
In  Aurispa  the  lower  attachment  prevails  ;  the  iine  intellect 
clouds  over  and  lapses  to  a  self-tormenting  mania ;  but  some 
fibre  in  him  revolts,  with  murder  and  suicide  to  close  the  scene, 
a*  a  protest  on  behalf  of  the  soul  that  never  could  get  free. 
Will  any  tm%i  deny  that  the  situation  is  grandly  conceived,  or 
hat  ill  it  the  contents  of  a  tragic  volume?  Ippolita,  the  fool  of 
luT  iiwii  luixril  rmotions,  which  are  not  altogether  base,  can  no 
more  helji  this  Hnmlct  than  Ophelia  could  help  the  Dane.  She 
liatrs  III  ho  '  diftsecteU  alive'  by  his  ever-returning  doubt,  and 
•lie  ti^tls  him  so.  The  real  drama  which  is  acted  in  her  sight — 
nay,  in  which  she  is  acting— passes  in  a  country  of  the  spirit 
wliPir  alt  crt'atun's  of  her  mould  are  foreigners^  She  under- 
•tnndi  non<^  of  it ;  and  when  the  madman  takes  her  in  his 
gritip,  to  lean  down  the  cliff  with  her  by  way  of  dinmn^nt  or 
dp|ivf<riuuT,  nrr  last  cries  appeal  to  the  old  insatiable  motive,  as 
ihiMiirli  it  WPTf»  not  fn>m  its  suffocating  flames  that  Aurispa  was 
lVi>t«lim  into  tUr  uiikiuiwu. 

To  tall  thit  victim  of  his  own  listless  philosophy  a  hero 
wmilii  Xw  ubtunl.  iVrhaps  he  it  not  even  the  artist  we  have 
MUowrtl,  but  a  ihrer  idiot,  uiAsquerading  in  the  properties  of 
illlKttHiiliani.     Ill)  had  many  ideas,  we  are  told,  both  fixed  and 
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0uid ;  a  subtle  dissolving  thought  which  left  no  substance 
intact ;  astooishiog  powers  of  contemplation  ;  visions  of  happi- 
ness that  be  knew  could  never  be  realised.  He  was  rich  and 
idle,  baring  inherited  a  fortune  from  bis  uncle,  Deoietrio, 
mystic,  atheist,  and  pUyer  on  the  violin,  who  coinmitted 
suicide,  apparently  in  a  mood  of  weariness  such  as  an  old 
Roman  might  have  felt.  Uncle  and  nephew — -we  suppose  on 
the  lines  of  hereditj — were  cowards  in  grain  ;  neither  cuuld 
face  the  duties  of  life ;  both  had  ejibausted  nerves  and  reacted 
feebly  against  the  course  of  events.  This  description  of  sterile 
genius  will  call  to  our  remembrance  'Obermann,*  which  lakes 
up  the  sombre  theme  amid  Alpine  snows  and  paints  it  with 
glacier-like  chilliness.  Bat  the  modern  instance,  Alpine  too 
in  its  associations,  is  Amiet,  whose  *  Diary '  might  have  served 
for  Aurispa,  had  there  been  no  Ippolita  to  burn  up  its  pages 
like  tinder  in  her  consuming  fires. 

On  this  showing.  Move  is  the  greatest  of  human  sadnesses,' 
for  it  is  irretrievable.  Aurispa  had  taken  refuge  in  bis  country 
home,  to  find  it  haunted  by  a  vicious  father  and  consumptive 
horrors.  He  was  tempted  to  put  his  trust  in  religion  ;  but  he 
leaned  nn  a  broken  reed,  which  pierced  his  hand.  D'Annunzio 
invariably  writes  on  this  deep  subject  like  a  man  who  has  long 
since  abandoned  faith.  He  betakes  himself  to  a  secularised 
monastery — Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  in  the  Eastern  Apennineij 
— when  he  is  busy  with  bis  novels ;  and  he  watches  calmljrj 
as  a  physician  the  strange  outbreaks  of  popular  feeling  tbatl 
send  thousands  on  pilgrimage  to  sanctuaries  little  known 
beyontl  their  neighbourhood,  to  the  Madonna  of  Castel  Bor- 
dino,  or  Si.  Michael's  Mount,  called  11  Gargaoo,  close  to  the 
Adriatic  Sea,  He  is  fond  of  searching  into  the  vagaries  of  a 
fanaticism  which  invents  a  new  Messiah,  like  that  Oreste  de 
Amicis  who  died  in  his  bed  ten  or  eleven  years  ago  after  a  long 
period  of  deification ;  or  like  the  ill-starred  David  Lazzareitn, 
shot  in  a  scujlle  by  tbe  gendarmes,  as  he  came,  with  banners 
spread  and  eaigmatic  symbols,  preaching  his  gospel  to  ]>e.-titanl» 
among  whom  tbe  legend  ran  that  <  Christ  was  once  joof^' 
abroad  in  tbe  world.'  Our  wide-sweeping  romam*  <uilM|f« 
OQ  tbe  distressing  sights  which  accompanied  tht;w<  epid«MiMv 
of  religious  revival,  not  less  unpleasant  in  Calabria  than  In 
Kentucky ;  but,  thongh  they  might  shake^  they  did  iiot  Cfinvert 
Aurispa.  Tbe  "languid  home-sickneis  of  the  cloiil4fr'  ii1f«|>tc 
him  one  moment,  to  be  discarded  thi?  nc»t  At  an  iirri«t  bn 
yearns  after  the  Vita  Nuova,  dear  to  po*  Is  from  xhf.  |,om^  whtm 
Dante  wrote  of  it  in  grave  musicjil  fwrjorU  of  vtmim^  vmmam^ 
praising  its  flights  and  raptures,     liul  la  mc\i  Mrl  r<»lij{io«  b« 
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discovers  no  prophecy  of  the  maa  that  is  to  be ;  he  reached 
forward  to  some  *  overman '  bejond  it ;  his  art  is  more  than  a 
creed ;  it  i»  %  life,  could  he  oa\j  live  it.  But  he  cannot  live  it^ 
for  he  recognise*  in  Ippollta  the  enemy  of  all  transcendent 
illusion ;  and  to  the  sound  or  the  echo  of  Wagner's  *  Tristan  und 
Isolde/  this  disciple  of  many  masters  slays  her  with  himself. 

VVintiowed  from  bushels  of  cbaff,  purged  with  the  mystic  fan 
of  reticence,  this  might  be  a  tragedy  in  the  Greek  manner, 
though  wearing  the  double  vesture  which  we  call  symbolism. 
Unhappily,  D'Anciunzio  falls  in  with  a  principle  that  forbids 
reticence  i  he  dues  nut  perceive  what  the  Shakespeares  have 
constantly  felt,  though  not  always  followed,  how  inAaite  is  the 
power  ot  deep  shadow  cast  upon  the  less  honourable  elements 
in  human  things.  And  it  whatever  stains  our  imagination 
pollutes  the  ideal  atmosphere  in  which  we  should  be  living, 
then  this  author  is  diseased  and  his  art  an  infection.  Yet  he 
means  something  else.  He  cannot  be  accused  of  '  hiding  the 
grossness  with  fair  ornament.*  There  is  no  seductiveness  in 
*  The  Triumph  of  Death  '  where  it  turns  to  folly,  but  a  nausea 
that  even  the  'cold  searchers  into  life'  must  experience.  The 
horrible  South  European  ways — an  offence  amid  scenes  of 
excelling  beauty^are  drawn  to  scale,  no  kindly  humour  soften- 
ing their  features,  a  disdainful  rhetoric,  indeed,  showing  them 
under  ligbts  which  make  their  outlines  more  hideous  than 
bclure.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  observe  in  D'Atinunzio  the 
hardness  that  goes  with  eloquence,  of  the  Roman  tyjw.  He  is 
severe  upon  man^s  frailties  of  the  flesh  or  the  spirit;  nor  does 
the  feminine  beguile  him  of  his  knotted  cords;  he  loves,  in  his 
lol'ty  style,  to  be  a  man-queller  and  a  woman-queller,  holding 
up  his  Aurispas,  Sperellis,  and  various  artistic  puppets  to  scorn, 
merciless  when  ht;  is  executing  on  his  great  crimson  scaffold 
the  women  he  has  dragged  thither  in  no  compassionate  mood 
— this  wretched  Ippolita;  the  Duchess  Elena  Muti  in  •  11 
Piacere ' ;  her  splendid  criminal  sister,  the  Princess  Comnena, 
in  *  La  Gloria ' ;  and  others  less  signiftcant  but  miserable 
enough  to  be  pitied,  were  pity  in  the  man.  By  this  cruel 
temper  he  is  akin  to  the  Renaissance,  which  also  delighted 
in  a  hl|^s:e  of  colour  and  stripped  itself  of  shame,  lest  it  should 
be  tal^jev'  ft^x  ^(^hristian,  ^i 

We  tiid  farewell  to  this  Orcagna  *  Triumph  '  in  wbiub  there  ^M 
are,Dtkge»,  jleacnpavp  of  the  inner  or  the  outer  landscape,  that  ^^ 
df;«pr^ej,not  to  perish,  bv  q^pting  another  sample  of  its  author's 
sty|e,.inf  far  as  it  can  be  reproduc^  in  translation : — 

f lit.s'WW  tl^e dw^p  Ofdmiofiijii^yti.  li^fliS^jJijwH^  white  and  milky, 
tut;?ii^)e^,igTeW^m«awt8i»ew4ie  s)ift^j,;.^ifflJBt,5i^ji<?hed  LOYer  so 
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Blightlj  with  purple,  dimmed  the  ooaBts  far  away — the  Point  of 
Maro,  Nioctola,  the  Point  of  Ortona,  Penuu  del  Vasto.  .  .  -  The 
strange  symphoiiy  of  twilight  unfolded  its«lf,  a  c^octle  crctecndo 
nuder  a  beareD  of  violets,  tLrough  whose  ethereal  blooow  f;]ADOod 
the  firtt  timid  oonatellationB,  not  yet  putting  off  their  veil.  Wander- 
ing airs  lifted  and  drove  the  waves,  at  £ret  ui^t  mauj,  thtin  more  uf 
them,  which  by  and  b;  lost  their  Btrength — wnvod  that  joat  blog&omei 
on  the  surface,  eanght  splendour  from  the  twilight,  foamed  up  one 
iu&tant,  fell  back  fatigued,  Bometimes  like  tho  dull  sound  of 
cjtnbiJe,  and  again  as  thongli  silver  dieks  were  sttuck  together,  or 
ae  the  clagb  of  crystale  Snug  down  a  eteep^aach  waa  the  mueic  made 
by  tbeee  waves,  falling  and  dying.  .  .  .  Ono  and  beyond  number, 
pABBing  and  imperishable,  the  sea  had  in  it  all  these  voices  of  oar 
life  and  onr  dreams.' 


L 


Now  we  take  up  *  The  Virgins  of  the  Rocks/  a  title  suggested 
by  Leonardo's  wejl-known  painting,  though  in  subject  most 
unlike  it.  Here  is  the  first  uf  a  trilogy,  n  prose -poem,  whirb 
cannot  be  sentenced  except  as  we  judge  dramatic  compositions 
in  verse.  For  it  has  nothing  of  the  ordinary  novcL  D'Annunzio 
is  no  longer,  in  this  singular  and  striking  rhapsody,  the  ape  of 
French  analysis.  He  puts  under  lock  and  key  his  modem 
reading,  to  become  the  pure  Itali»n,  spendthrift  of  harmoniea 
and  images,  in  close  touch  with  old  forgotten  history,  which 
slumbers  between  alive  and  dead  in  castles  hidden  by  Calabrian 
forests,  or  among  the  bare  mountains  of  the  South,  It  is  '  a 
fiction  that  signifies  great  facts,'  as  the  cunning  deliberate 
style  is  meant  *  to  draw  from  realities  their  utmost  sweetness,' 
abounding,  $ays  Leonardo  once  more,  '  in  visions  and  vain 
hopes.' 

The  subject,  handled  with  lyric  passion,  in  a  key  most 
original,  is  ancient— none  other,  we  may  affirm,  than  the 
Judgment  of  Paris,  if  we  will  let  the  shepherd  on  Ida  come 
forward  as  a  modern  Italian  prince,  Claud io  Cantelmi,  and 
the  goddesses  transform  themselves  to  his  three  cousins  of  the 
bouse  of  Montaga,  among  whom  he  is  to  choose  a  wife,  Paris 
himself  tells  the  adventure  which,  it  is  clear,  might  easily 
become  satirical  and  even  ridiculous  on  bis  young  lips  ;  for 
the  ladies  can  neither  draw  lots  nor  refuse  him  beforehand; 
they  wait  until  he  decides.  And  he  is  a  Byronic  young  man, 
haughty  and  self-confident,  one  of  D'Annun^io's  demigods,  in 
revolt  against  the  'drunken  slaves,*  the  *  Jew-bankers,'  on 
whom  he  would  use  not  the  sword  but  the  whip,  di<l  he  begin 
to  cleanse  and  revolutionise  'the  third  Rome,'  which  he  terms 
a  cloaca  and  quits  in  disgust.  He  reads  much  Greek  find 
admires   Socrates  ior  his   disdain   of   deatb^  buX  %l\o  ^ot   ^v^ 
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enthusiasm  for  knowledge  and  beaut j.  He  tbink»  AlcibUitei 
'a  light  wild  creature,  crowned  with  ivy  and  with  violets/ 1 
whom  he  would  not  be  grieved  to  resemble ;  and  fancies  he  caa 
guide,  in  these  foolish  uncertain  times,  the  iierj  chariot  of  the 
ideal.  Claudio,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  not  the  Englishman'i 
hero ;  his  enemies  would  tell  him  that  be  has  '  de  la  pose  et  de 
li  phrase' more  than  his  deeds  warrant;  but  his  thoughts  are 
Italian,  such  as  Leopardi  might  have  conceived  in  moments  of. 
rare  exhilaration  ;  nor  would  it  be  impossible  to  catch  some 
echo  of  them  still  among  the  youth  who  are  dissatisfied  with  a 
prose  version  of  Italy  and  look  to  the  Risorgimento  which 
tarries  in  its  comings 

We  have  quoted  from  his  sayings  already ;  but  no  quotation* 
will  give  back  the  strange  effulgence  of  speech  and  metaphor 
which  streams  along  these  pages,  filling  them  with  noon-day 
light.  The  author  is  at  home  in  vast  regions  of  the  Apennine* 
where  tourists  are  seldom  Been.  He  knows  stately  houses  like 
Rebursa,  '  the  imperial  fantasy,'  where  Claudio  lives  not  far 
from  Reggio  ;  and  Trigento  *  in  the  country  of  rocks,*  with 
its  beauty  of  the  sepulchre,  and  the  great  moribund  races  that 
inhabit  these,  of  whom  he  tells  us,  in  a  phrase  reminiscent  of 
the  Florentine,  that  they  have  *  passion  without  hope.'  Like 
their  dumb  volcanoes,  they  are  'troubled  with  a  silent  rage,* 
flames  underneath  heaps  of  ashes  that  we  pass  by  and  label 
history.  The  old  Kingdom  of  Naples;  Ferdinand  the  leper; 
Francis  II,  a  figure  carved  in  pale  ivory,  as  some  wilt  remember 
him  yet  ;  and  the  princes  who  were  not  paladins  but  mere 
shows  in  picturesque  grave-clothes,  'all  the  sovereign  ideas 
breaking  down  into  putrefaction',  these  dreamers  in  their 
palaces  are  made  visible  as  the  true  poet  $ees  them.  To 
O'Annunzio  they  cannot  but  appeal,  hard  as  he  i»  on  their 
imbecility  ;  for  their  decadence  was  refined,  not  vulgar,  and 
they  are  now  perishing  because  they  cannot  stoop  so  low  as  the 
herd  which  sells  itself  to  advertisement  and  usury. 

Thus  the  outspoken  Claudio.  But  gleaming  words  will  not 
satisfy  where  deeds  are  wanted  ;  be  has  to  perform  his  tragic 
part.  The  cousins  among  whom  he  seeks  a  wife — Violante, 
Anatolia,  Massimllla — stand  as  unmasked  divinities  before 
bim  ;  they  are  drawn  with  few  strokes;  they  live  in  a  still 
intensity  of  emotion,  disease  and  madness  near  at  hand,  the 
immeasurable  past  making  a  gloom  against  which  their  faces 
thine  pathetically.  Each  has  her  own  way  of  meeting  this 
death-in-Ufe,  Violante  feeds  on  perfumes  ;  Massimilla  thinks 
ghe  must  take  the  veil ;  Anatolia,  in  whom  '  great  virtue  seems 
to  waste,'  has  dedicated  herself  to  serve  the  mad  princess,  her 
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mother,  and  her  tlowlj  <];>'ing  brotberi,  until  they  shall  be  do 
more.  Into  tbit  world  of  hallucja^tion  Je«cetidft  the  young 
hero  who  feels  himself  magnificently  alire,  and  who  hopes  for 
the  day  when  popular  corruption  will  demand  a  new  tyrant  to 
sweep  it  away,  and  he  or  one  of  his  descendants  shall  be  the 
mao.  We  mu&t  fancy  the««  tbinga  uttered,  not  in  dry  ^peechec 
or  the  jargon  of  Parliaments,  but  as  from  a  fount  of  pietry, 
amid  touches  that  burst  into  flame,  descriptions  clear  yet 
glowing  in  which  every  «y liable  is  music,  and  large  simple 
toenes,  gracious  now   and   again  with  almond-blossom   or  the 

*  Toluble  symphony  of  waters,'  but  more  commonly  over-cast,  as 
in  the  'QCdipus  Tyrannus/  with  memories  of  preter-human 
legends,  that  make  the  place  haunted.  Our  poet  is  fond  of 
moralising  his  situations  by  Latin  couplets,  or  Leunine  rhymes, 
often  happily  turned.  For  Trigento,  with  its  dolorous  record 
of  past  and  present,  these  verses,  which  contain  his  whole 
pbilosopby,  may  seem  apt  enough  : — 

'  8pectartmt  nnptas  hio  se  Mors  atque  Voluptaa ; 
Unas  (fama  ferat),  qaam  duo,  Tultua  erat/ 

*  Marvellously  sad/  like  the  ladies  beheld  in  a  dream  of  the 
*■  Vita  Nuova^'  are  these  maidens,  one  of  whom,  Anatolia,  seems 
the  chosen  bride,  while  her  fiery-hearted  sister,  Violanle, 
breathes  a  note  of  warning,  which  their  future,  we  suspect,  will 
multiply  to  unhallowed  issues.  D'Annunzio,  child  of  tbc 
Renaissance  In  his  lust  after  joy,  strikes  in  many  scenes  the 
attitude  of  a  Dionysus — ^the  image  or  ritual  is  of  his  own 
naming.     But,  says  the  profound  Leonardo  in  another  proverb^ 

*  where  is  feeling,  there  is  martyrdom  ' — a  truth  which  experience 
bears  out  eloquently.  Young  Claudio,  indeed,  talks  of  renun- 
ciation as  *  a  crime  against  the  sun/  His  creator  would  fain 
think  S(J  too.  Nevertheless,  we  cannot  open  these  volumes 
without  tasting  straightway  the  sorrow,  the  disappointment 
turning  to  bitterness,  which  is  their  doleful  content.  A  splendid 
desolation  spreads  over  them  ;  airs  parching  to  the  spirit  or 
heavy  with  desires  never  satiated  breathe  out  of  them  abun- 
dantly. Were  it  not  for  the  in^nite  witcheries  of  their  style,  the 
phrases  at  once  idiomatic  and  fresh-minted,  the  scene-painting 
so  faithful  to  reality  and  still  so  dreamlike,  their  melancholy 
burden  would  compel  us  to  lay  them  aside  for  ever. 

Surely,  we  cannot  help  arguing,  there  is  some  mistake  in  the 
anthor't  reading  of  his  own  manuscript.  Or  does  he,  again 
with  Schopenhauer,  distinguish  between  Art  and  Life,  con- 
fessing that  our  adventures  all  end  in  tragedy,  but  that  we  may 
yet,  for  a  passing  moment,  escape  into  the  Heaven  of  inventton| 
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where  •  {tc«tinies  great  and  sad  '  are  seen  as  beautiful  ?  The 
•Virgins  of  the  Rocks'  bring  us,  perhaps,  a  message  in  this 
far  frotn  ignoble  strain.  Rut  in  the  least  attractive  storj  which 
he  has  written,  *  U  Piacere,' D'Annunzio  lowers  the  tragic  to 
something,  we  will  say  after  Bossuct,  that  ha»  no  name  in  any 
language.  Was  it  his  deaign  to  lay  bare  the  roots  of  Hedunism 
and  blast  them  with  a  burning  sun?  He  has  fuinfled  it,  at 
the  co$t  of  much  pain  to  himself  and  his  readers.  The  storv, 
like  so  many  which  have  enjoyed  a  vast  popularity,  belongs 
to  the  moral  dissecting  room.  We  may  leave  it  there.  Bat 
its  chief  personage,  Andrea  Sperelli,  incarnates  a  dangerous  and 
widely  prevalent  type,  which  it  would  be  unfair  to  pass  over 
in  silence. 

This  wealthy  young  man,  living  in  Rome  but  not  a  Romany 
lull  of  ambitious  projects  in  poetry,  engraving,  and  the  decora- 
tive  arts,    eager   also   to   drain    the   cup   of  experience,   is    a 
delicate  histrio^  mere  phantom  of  the  '  strong  lonely  man/  whom 
D'Annunzio  elsewhere  paints  with  enthusiasm.      He    is    owii 
brother   to    the    nerveless    Giorgio  Aurispa,   but  more    ligbtly 
sketches),  and  made  ridiculous  by  the  discreet  laughter  which, 
HS  from  the  wings  of  the   stage,  plays  round  his  sayings  and 
doings.      Of  course,  be  is  decadent,  '  spoilt  by  culture,  travel, 
and  life,'  says  our  biographer;  a   charlatan  in    the  adventures 
which   he   calls   affairs    of   the   heart ;     a    Don    Juan    without 
passion,  a  Cherubino  whose  sole  virtue  i»  the  physical  courage 
that  doe»  not  draw  back  from  a  duel.     He  has  nerves,  and  the 
slightest  stroke  wound«  them  ;  but  he  is  de}iravcd,  subtle,  false, 
cruel,  and  empty  :  in  short,  he  is  fashioned  inside  and  out  like 
a  young  Roman  Emperor,  with  one  permanent  conviction,  that 
life   is  the  sum  of   possible   pleasures.      The  question,  forced 
upon  him  during  these  expeditions  in  search  of  his  chimera, 
which  are  told   us  with  a  Meissonier-likc  6de)iiy,  is  how  much 
that  sum  may  be.     It  promises  well,  but  shrinks  surprisingly: 
at  last,  indeed,  '  the   full    turn  of   it   is  the  sum   of   nothing.' 
Thi«  contemptible  Andrea  had  within  himself  *  neither  assur- 
ance of  strength,  nor  the  presentiment  which  implies  fame  and 
felicity,'     His  moral  sense  had   been  gambled  away  ;  he  could 
live  and  breathe  simply  as  a  dilettante.      But  where  the  artist 
is  really  wanting,  dilettantism  cannot  mean  much  more  than 
carefully  sought   sensations,  which,  as  philosophers  know  and 
physicians  will  explain,  decrease  in  agreeableness  acconling  to 
the  square  of  their  frequency.     As  we  read  in  'The  Virgins' 
— and  it   1*   a   fine   saying — Moo   long  a   habit   of   the  same 
Ticioos  will  take  from  the  e)es  all  desire.'     The  senses  cannot 
be  satUfied  ;  they  can  be  eibnu^tod.     Andrea  wa*  1c  learn  this 
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truth  aod  tn  perish  as  a  moral  caput  mortuum^  ntij  almost  to 
jield  up  his  physical  being,  when  he  had  laid  It  to  heart. 

Preachers  do  not  always  drive  their  lessons  houie  with  this 
terrible  energy*  Yet  we  buy  our  instruction  from  D'Annunzio 
at  a  great  price.  *  tl  Piacere'  is  not  in  the  author's  vein  ;  in 
his  choice  but  sometimes  repulsive  language,  we  are  sensible 
of  a  Parisian  accent,  borrowed  from  Cosmopolis,  the  world-city 
of  dissipation,  which  Home  is  not.  Are  the  Roman  youtb^ 
after  alt,  such  poor  creatures  as  be  paints,  without  manliness  or 
self-respect,  given  over  to  Belial,  but  Zolaesque  in  tongue  and 
taste?  Let  us  hope  these  are  ficltons.  Else  we  may  dismiss 
them  with  Carlyle's  anathema  on  certain  loud-crowing  un- 
musical fowl  which  were  his  torment :  *  Why  at  least  are  not  all 
those  corks  and  cockerels/  we  must  ask>  '  boiletl  into  soup — 
into  everlaiting  silence?'  In  a  choice  of  evils,  we  prefer 
Andrea  when  he  is  sentimental  to  Andrea  the  cynic,  at  case 
among  his  lewd  companions.  *  His  heart,  we  learn,  *  empties 
and  will  not  fill  again.^  He  has  drunk  the  elixir  morfin. 
After  his  duel,  which  might  be  a  chapter  in  Daudet,  the 
convalescent  takes  a  little  rest  at  Schifanoja — Sans  Souci — 
hard  by  the  Adriatic,  where  on  certain  days  *  all  things  lived 
in  the  happiness  of  light ' ;  and  he  could  have  been  happy  with 
them,  but  he  must  set  his  traps  for  a  weak-minded,  half  devout, 
and  wholly  narcotised  Donna  Maria,  who  is  caught  and  torn, 
thanks  to  b^r  old-world  music,  her  readings  in  Shelley,  nt\d 
her  want  of  skill  to  know  an  idiot  when  she  sees  him.  It  is  a 
cruel  comedy,  the  pitch  often  tragic,  and  so  the  more  discordant 
to  listening  ears, 

Bot  although  there  is  not  one  single  character  we  can  love, 
and  even  our  pity  for  the  self-accusing  Donna  Maria  is 
tempered  by  impatient  scorn,  we  feel  that  never  was  a  post- 
mortem held  on  the  corpse  of  Hedonism  with  keener  instru- 
ments, while  through  the  open  window  views  of  sea  and  sky 
in  their  immense  purity  heighten  the  effect.  Our  surgeon  is  a 
poet — bizarre  combination,  less  frequent  than  might  be  sup- 
posed in  this  age  of  psycho-physicians.  He  lays  down  the 
scalpel,  which  he  has  driven  into  the  dead  heart,  to  take  up  his 
Stradivarius  and  play  on  it  a  singular  searching  theme  into 
which  every  fine  impression  steals ;  for  the  modern  notation 
has  this  power  of  suggesting  a  universe.  It  h  not  Andrea's 
large  foolish  dreams  that  bold  the  reader,  who  is  sure  he  will 
never  translate  them  into  realities,  never  chant  his  new  lyrics, 
or  finish  the  great  book  he  meditates  on  Bernini,  or  illustrate 
the  ihird  and  fourth  days  of  the  '  Decamerone '  in  aquafortis. 
Hr   will   do  nothing  but  rot   in  his  own  soul,     Our  tLiou^hts 
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linger  about  D'Annunzio  himself.  Will  the  astonishing  power 
of  reproduction  which  be  displajs  in  his  word-painting  lead 
him  on  from  these  heroes  of  bric-a'brac,  these  human  scare- 
crows tricked  out  in  ^Eestbetic'  half-tones,  ludicrous  at  once 
and  di3gn$ting;  in  the  splendid  rags  pilfered  by  their  maker 
from  museums,  sacristies,  and  the  altar  itself,  to  some  unheard-of 
creation,  in  which  we  may  acclaim  the  Leonardo  of  our  cen- 
tury ?  The  artist  drawn  by  him  self  would  be  such  a  figure 
as  the  world  does  not  possess  among  its  literary  naaster- 
pieccs.  Yes,  it  will  be  said,  there  is  Benvenuto  Cellini;  and 
is  there  not  Goethe  ?  But  neither  of  these  quite  fulfils  our 
meauing  i  Cellini  comes  near  it,  yet  is  the  historian  of  Ms 
adventures  rather  than  of  his  creative  moments ;  Goethe  is 
much  more  than  the  pure  artist.  How  would  Titian  and 
Michael  Angclo  hare  pictures!  in  words  the  coming  of  the 
spirit  upon  them?  And  what  were  the  imaginations  out  of 
which  their  works  drew  breath  and  nourishment  P  That  is  the 
subject  we  demand  of  our  writer. 

In  his  passionate  plea  for  Italian  genius,  which  is  ag^tn  the 
first  of  a  trilogy — '  H  Fuoco' — the  mighty  enterprise  is  begun, 
D'Annunzio  warns  us  that  it  is  *a  song  of  hope,  sung  to  the 
god,'  a  challenge  to  the  Nibelungs,  and  a  daring  attempt  in 
which  be,  or  another,  will  wrest  from  them  the  kingdom  of 
dramatic  poetry,  translating  it  to  Monte  Gianicolo  at  Rome, 
where  the  new  theatre  is  to  inaugurate  this  Saturnian  reign< 
He  has  first  striven  to  clear  his  eyes  from  illusive  spectres,, 
sham  gods,  and  parodies  on  the  genuine  artist,  by  depicting  as 
in  a  caricature  the  demagogue  who  falls  by  a  woman's  hand — 
this  in  the  stage  play  '  La  Gloria ' — and  the  poor  bundle  of 
nerves,  Tutlio  Hermil,  in  '  L'lnnacente,*  who  kills  a  helpless 
child  by  way  of  avenging  his  wounded  honour.  These  side- 
pieces  need  not  detain  us.  Tbeir  subject  is  but  hysteria  in 
one  or  other  of  its  innumerable  forms.  When  Tullio  thinks 
himself  a  rare  spirit  we  cannot  help  smiling  ;  our  interest  in 
his  rival,  the  storj-teller  Arborio,  is  simply  that  he  *  teaches 
with  supreme  elegance  disdain  of  the  common  life/  yet  by 
means  of  a  psjfchology  which  '  though  extremely  complicated 
Is  often  false,"  and  so  reminds  us  of  D'Annunzio  himself,  if  we 
may  be  permitted  to  speak  openly.  Both  studies  deal  with  a 
species  of  lucida  demenza:  in  the  play  it  is  a  third-rate  Hienzi 
who  is  eaten  up  with  his  vain  importance,  while  Tullio  is  the 
faithless  yet  jealous  husband  better  known  to  the  Comic  Muse, 
and  quite  undeserving  of  sympathy.  Let  us  come  to  the  most 
ambitious^  as  it  is  likewise  the  most  successful,  of  D*Annunzio^« 
prose  poems. 
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*  n  Fuoco '  has  much  in  common  with  a  book  now  seldom 
opeaedj  bat  famous  in  its  day,  and,  though  not  »o  ptofnuod 
yet  more  virile,  we  mean  Madame  de  Stael's  '  Corjnne.' 
Cot  *  Corinne  '  glorified  Rome  ;  '  11  Fuoco  '  iji  the  tranjfigura- 
[tioa  of  Venice.  We  gaze  upon  that  unique  spectacle  in  *  the 
sunset  hour  of  Titian,'  from  a  gondola  in  which  is  seated 
Sielio  the  inspired,  who  Iji  to  draw  from  its  dead  waters  a  life 
vertiginous  in  the  ardour  with  which  be  conceives  it,  yet 
equal  to  the  task  of  creating  its  own  romance  with  joy.  The 
book  is  a  parable,  of  which  every  figure  and  incident  looks 
towards  this  high  mark — shall  Italy  become  a  living  ideal  once 
more^  embodied  in  her  noblest  offspring?  Is  Stelio  Eifrena  the 
voice  for  which  his  generation  waits?  He  has  faith  in  himself, 
boundless  and  sometimes  slightly  insane;  he  is  a  rhetorician, 
palpitating  with  gorgeous  words,  liable  to  fantasies  that  take 
him  captive  on  a  sudden,  and  will  not  depart  until  he  has 
found  their  rhythm,  set  them  marching  towards  their  denoitmettt, 
acted  them  out  in  situations  statuesque  or  agitated,  and  thus 
proved  a  maker,  not  a  dreamer  of  dreams.  He  is  unmixed 
Italian,  therefore  he  can  improvise,  as  Corinne  improvises ; 
but  his  unpremeditated  flights  are  in  a  kind  of  metrical  prose, 
not  in  rhyme.  He  is  very  arrogant,  a  celebrity  girt  round  with 
disciples,  and  worshipped  by  youths  and  women.  The  great 
poet  bears  a  likeness  to  some  actor  who  lives  upon  glory  and 
excitement.  In  all  such  cases  it  is  natural  to  ask  where  is 
Beatrice,  We  know  there  will  be  a  Muse  not  far  from  Stelio, 
and  she  appears  in  the  gondola  with  him  on  the  very  evening 
when  be  is  to  make  his  immortal  speech,  having  chosen  a  fit 
place  for  bis  Italian  Renaissance,  no  other  than  the  hall  of 
the  Grande -Consiglio,  in  the  Doge's  Palace,  The  lady's  name 
is  Foscarina ;  she  has  a  world-nride  reputation  as  an  actress, 
and  she  means  no  harm  to  Stelio,  but  all  good.  Thus  the  story 
opens. 

We  must  often  question  with  Montaigne  whether  art  is  the 
product  of  reason  or  of  madness.  '  Is  there  not,'  enquires  the 
sage  Michel^  *  hardihood  in  the  philosophy  which  reckons 
that  men  produce  their  grandest  effects,  and  the  nearest 
approaching  divinity,  when  they  are  out  of  themselves,  furious, 
and  insane?'  That,  however,  was  Stelio's  opinion.  He 
trusted  himself  without  notes  to  the  influence  of  his  environ- 
ment, to  the  vast  council-chamber,  crammed  with  heads  ;  to 
the  Paradise  of  Tintoretto,  largest  painting  ever  stretched  on 
wall,,  magnificent  in  its  dim  colouring  still ;  to  the  glory  of 
Venice  flung  upon  the  ceiling  by  Veronese ;  and  to  his  own 
genius.     The  author  dares  to  give  us  his  oration.     It   is  not 
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rhetoric  bat  something  greater;  the  marriage  of  Venice  ant! 
Aatuma,  sketched  in  words  caogbt  from  the  burniag  zone — a 
wealth  of  imagerf  and  alla»ioD  that  only  the  V^enetian  painters 
could  rlral.     Stelio  httnself  ihas  strikes  its  dotninant  note: — 

*  I  was  tbinkrng  on  a  late  afteraooa,  as  1  came  from  the  Gardens 
oloDg  that  RiTa  degU  SchiaTOui  wbicbf  to  the  soul  of  the  wandering 
poet  tnoBt  often  seem  a  magic  golden  bridge,  stretching  out  over  a 
sea  of  Light  and  Bileooe  into  an  endless  dreun  of  beauty, — blinking, 
then,  I  was,  or  rather  I  stood  and  watched  within  me  the  Bpectaoles 
of  Venica  wedded  to  Autumn  beneath  her  own  skies.  .  .  .  There  is  no 
dawn  nor  snnset  equal  to  that  hour  of  lastre  spread  over  stones  and 
waters  which  I  beheld.  AJl  the  city  as  I  gazed  was  lit  ap  with 
expectation,  palpitated  in  her  thooeand  zones  of  greoo.  Things  had 
a  myEterfous  eloquence,  as  if  some  ioTisible  meaning  larked  behind 
them,  and  bj  the  priTilege  of  gods  tbey  were  living  the  higher  life 
which  we  call  Art.  For  the  soul  of  Ycnica  is  autumnal.  Such  truly 
api>ear8  to  me  the  period  that  elapsed  between  Giorgione's  youth  and 
the  old  age  of  Titian.  It  ie  purple,  golden,  opulent,  express! re, 
like  the  pomp  of  earth  when  the  Kun's  lost  rays  fall  npon  her.' 

We  think,  iiistinctively,  of  our  English  Kuskin,,  and  well  we 
may;  nevertheless  D'Annunzio  kindles  a  pa,ssioli  abnre  all  this 
learning  such  as  no  mere  description  will  breatbe.  To  him 
Venice,  though  dispeopled,  silent  amid  her  green  lagoons,  is 
yet  the  City  of  Life.  She  bears  within  her  the  souls  of  all 
her  creators,  and  '  rises  chimerically  Into  the  morning  or  even- 
ing sky,*  like  a  dream,  but  endlessly  inspiring.  She  is  the 
sublimation  of  reality.  And  the  speaker's  fiery  thoughts  are 
flung  into  music  that  same  night,  under  the  palace  roof,  when 
the  symphony  composed  by  an  almost  forgotten  genius.  Bene* 
detto  Marcello,  celebrates  Bacchus  and  Ariadne  in  Naxos  with 
a  multitudinous  orchestra.  From  the  Palace  tbey  are  taken 
up — these  heart-stirring  appeals  to  Italy — by  the  thousands  in 
St,  Mark's  Place  and  along  the  Riva  degli  Schiavoni,  The 
city  rings  with  them ;  Venice  seems  to  be  rising  once  more 
from  her  swoon  of  centuries  into  the  divine  atmosphere  of 
art ;  the  sky  itself  breaks  out  into  starry  splendours. 

No  one,  certainly,  has  uttered  this  resounding  trumpet-call 
to  his  people  as  D'Annuazio  utters  it.  The  lyrical  passion  is 
worthy  of  the  highest  poets ;  and  Leopard t,  to  whom  we  must 
liken  bim  once  more,  wcmtd  have  envied  his  enthusiasm,  and 
his  gift  of  hoping  against  hope.  For  the  soul  of  Venice,  which 
he  declared  was  akin  to  Giorgiooe — a  miracle  that  works  in 
flame — appears  by  and  by,  when  the  Grand  Canal  is  thronged 
with  festive  singing  boats,  to  be  something  airy  and  frivolous, 
not  Giorgionc,  but  Rosalba  the  courtesan.     His  '  great  scenic 
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arch  opened  on  life '  turas  to  an  idle  blaze  of  rockets ; 
Stelio  himself  lapses,  on  broken  wing,  from  'the  luxury  of 
Veronese,  tbe  ardour  of  Tintoretto/  hy  a  chang-e  as  violent  as 
nnedifyiag,  to  tbe  prurient  man-about*town,  whose  instincts 
leave  biin  in  the  mire.  Is  he  to  fall,  like  bis  brothers  Aunspa 
and  Demetrio,  into  tbe  purgatory  of  suicides?  Did  his 
eloquence  mean  only  that  be  was  a  consummate  actor?  We 
read,  tbe  parable  with  misgivings  and  a  slight  contempt  for 
Stelio. 

Frankly,  it  is  a  contempt  we  never  quite  overcome.  The 
unparalleled  artist  left  to  himself  would  bare  been  like  Samson, 
'effeminately  vanquished';  but  our  pity,  after  some  uncertain 
fluctuations,  is  bestowed  on  the  Fuscarina^  who,  though  ^  a 
creature  of  nigbt,  fashioned  on  a  golden  anvil,*  has  neither 
tempted  nor  seduced  tbe  frivolon*  creature.  He  it  is,  rather, 
that  drags  her  down.  She  cunfesse«  her  deep  faults,  but  she 
haa  also  endured  miseries  and  humiliations;  for  a  moment 
D'Aonunzio  ceases  to  be  tbe  dilettante — We  could  almost  fancy 
that  be  was  on  the  point  of  quitting  his  ivory  tower  antl 
plunging  into  tbe  troubled  sea  of  life  as  we  know  it— and  hr 
suffers  this  poor  sout  to  telt  her  story  in  speech  unadorned. 
Here,  as  in  tbe  character  of  GiuHana,  who  sins  and  repents  in 
tbe  pages  of  ^LMnnocente,*  we  listen  to  a  rare  note  of  pathos. 
After  all  tbat  talk  of  Stelio's  in  which  he  pronounces  for  the 
gospel  of  joy,  calling  tbe  old  faith  a  *  palace  without  windows/ 
despising  in  his  lordly  attitude  the  ''cowardice  of  tears/  it  now 
grows  manifest  to  the  reader,  if  not  to  tbe  writer,  tbat  t'oscarina 
will  save  tbe  artist  onliy  because  she  has  sufTered,  and  therefore 
see*  wheie  he  14  blind.  He,  with  Bacchic  revellings,  stumbles 
along,  not  so  much  dancing  to  this  wild  music  as  driven  about 
aimlessly,  tbe  prey  of  many  appetites.  His  Beatrice  takes  a 
heroic  resolution  ;  she  will  do  tbat  which  to  mere  love  is 
impossible — give  up  all  claim  on  his  devotion,  but  share  with 
him  in  the  hazards  of  the  new  drama,  as  a  simple  artist,  other- 
wise strange  to  him.  The  struggle  between  her  better  and 
worse  instincts  fills  a  succession  of  scenes  •,  though  tarnished  by 
superfluous  realism  we  feel  its  truth  and  power  ;  it  is  a  motive 
not  often  before  touched  in  Action,  or,  when  bandied  at 
alt,  Delilah  has  sborn  .Samson's  locks  and  the  giant  become  a 
weakling,  We  now  listen  to  a  finer  rhythm^  a  tale  of  strength 
and  unselfishness. 

Fosearina,  by  a  miracle  of  Intuition,  recognises  tbat  the  world 
of  the  ideal  in  which  Stelio  lives  when  he  is  most  himself  has 
a  claim  more  mighty  than  her  own.  The  faculty  by  which,  on 
the  stage,  this  remarkable  woman  plays  her  pArt,  presenting 
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to  thousatida  the  cbaracters  which  otherwl&e  they  could  never 
grasp,  in  Shakespeare,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  teaches  her  now  that 
a  courage  greater  than  Juliet's  is  demanded  of  her ;  she  miut 
die  as  a  woman  to  inspire  as  an  influence  from  the  pare  realms 
of  the  Ideal.  It  is  done  in  the  end,  not  without  tears,  but 
without  parade.  For  once  the  Eternal  Feminine  is  *  consumed 
in  her  own  shadow,  melted  into  his  dreams.'  Foscarina  departs  ; 
the  new  tragedy  is  safe  and  will  be  acted  on  Gianicolo  when 
the  day  arrires,  this  Beatrice  wearing  her  golden  mask,  which 
hides  a  broken  heart.  The  catastrophe  is  novel,  majestic, 
adequate.  Nevertheless,  we  feel  bound  to  ask  our  tragedian 
whether  he  has  not  refuted  Stelio,  and  thrown  a  fresh  radiance 
over  the  old  Christian  theme,  which  he  so  heartily  despised, 
of  self-sacrifice,  or  the  *  Religion  of  Sorrow.' 

Foscarina  is,  by  much,  the  grandest  figure  D'Annunzio  has 
drawn.  She  is  not  immaculate ;  her  fallen  nature  betrays  the 
woman  into  excesses  and  even  paroxysms  which  the  artist  by  her 
side  has  no  virtue  to  subdue,  for  he  sways  and  turns  like  a  feather, 
as  he  is  blown.  She,  on  the  contrary^  when  the  light  of  life 
dawns  upon  her,  follows  it,  alone  and  without  encouragenienl. 
The  vileness  that  was  more  a  misfortune  than  a  choice  wears 
out  in  the  furnace  of  her  suffering.  Few  scenes  on  the  Greek 
stage  deserve  to  be  set  to  nobler  music  than  that  in  which 
the  trembling  actress,  fighting  down  her  emotion,  joins  with 
Stelio  in  creating,  by  an  intense  yet  impersonal  effort,  the 
character  which  she  is  afterwards  to  play  in  his  modern- 
antique  drama.  The  situation  has  a  resemblance  to  *  Pygmalion 
and  Galatea  * ;  but  it  plagiarises  nothing,  and  will  quicken 
the  reader's  breath  if  il  doea  not  fill  his  eyes.  Foscarina, 
who  was  a  woman,  turns  to  marble,  severe,  sightless,  astonish- 
ingly beautiful,  but  with  a  heart  on  fire,  which  speaks  through 
the  tragic  mask,  not  her  own  words,  only  the  poet's  verses, 
destined  to  an  eternity  of  fame.  It  may  be  questioned  whether 
D'Annunzio,  who  adores  the  unconscious,  knew  what  a  creation 
he  had  wrought  in  this  and  the  scenes  that  follow.  His  actress, 
we  may  say  it  with  confidence,  transmutes  art  to  life  ;  with  her 
the  stage  become*  real  ;  and  Foscarina  suggests  or  illustrates  a 
higher  and  more  complex  type  of  womanhood  than  the  elder 
dramatists  would  have  deemed  possible.  She  stands  on  the 
brink  of  a  new  world  :  or  is  she  only  the  Christian  Saint 
modernised  ? 

We  may  leave  D'Annunzio  now,  when  his  fortune  is  at  its 
height.  He  has  done  great  things;  if  to  have  attained  the 
secret  of  style,  and  to  give  back  the  enchantments  of  landscape, 
were  all,  he  would  deserve  to  rank  with  the  masters.     Amid 
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the  cbaos  of  journalism,  witb  its  piebald  j»rgon,  its  vulgarities 
of  tbougbt  and  tone,  he  has  ful611ed  his  own  jnessage  which 
declares  that  *  the  word  is  life  and  perfection/  Submitting  to 
what  seems  a  law  of  human  growth,  he  takes  the  prose  which  it 
on  men's  lips,  since  they  will  not  endure  rhyme  or  formal 
poetry^  and  refines,  adorns,  deepens  it,  until  it  astonishes  yet 
charms  as  if  it  were  the  style  of  gods.  He  breaks  in  pieces  the 
artificial  Italian,  showy  but  uomeaning-,  a  pedant's  exercise, 
which  has  made  it  impossible  almost  to  write  a  living  book 
in  that  language  since  the  seventeenth  century,  as  Manzoni 
bore  witness  and  every  student  will  acknowledge.  But  instead 
of  merely  resuscitating-  the  antique  forma,  becoming  a 
iecentista  or  a  trecentista^  the  m.an  throws  himself  boldly  on 
the  current  of  his  inspiration  ;  be  snatches  from  painters  their 
palette  with  its  rainbow ;  from  mystics  their  incomparable 
metaphors^  imagery,  fire  of  spiritual  emotions ;  from  musicians 
their  minors  and  chromatics  ;  from  every  art  something, 
provided  it  be  individual,  not  a  fancy  bung  out  oa  the  void, 
but  a  fact  burning  as  in  the  spectrum  with  its  peculiar  flame. 
Id  the  *  grey  fiood  of  Democracy  '—by  which  he  means  the 
'vanh-level  that  covers  old  institutions,  yet  sees  no  imperial 
Venice  rising  above  it  with  palaces  and  towers — ^ladguage 
Temaids,  for  those  who  will  handle  it  like  fine  gold,  an 
Inheritance  beyond  the  assaults  of  barbarism.  And  language, 
the  creative  Word,  shaping  itself  into  drama,  into  ideal  forms, 
will,  as  D'Annunzio  believes,  call  to  its  aid  the  plastic  arts, 
jculpture,  painting,  architecture,  and  some  larger  music  even 
than  we  know ;  making,  let  us  say,  a  swan-like  end,  should  the 
inner  barbarians  prove  too  strong  for  it.  His  own  six 
I  tragedies,  whatever  be  their  defect*,  moral  or  religious,  do  aim 

t  this  consummation.  They  are  intended  '  to  shake,  to 
inebriate,'  if  not  the  crowd,  yet  the  choice  spirits  of  our  time, 
•  as  with  the  spectacles  of  sky  and  sea,  with  dawns  and  tempests,' 
and  thus  in  good  measure  to  revive  the  dying  energies  which 
no  babble  oi  enlightenment  will  protect  against  a  universal 
but  most  shallow  education,  itself  destructive  of  ancient 
legend,  not  in  touch  with  nature,  as  abstract  and  unreal  as 
the  dialect  In  which  it  Is  taught. 

This  vehement  protest  may  be  heard  on  many  lips:  it  has 
found  expression  in  a  literature  not  always  reasonable  or  self^ 
controlled,  too  often,  we  must  say,  anarchical  and  godless, 
libut,  as  in  D'Annunzio,  lit  up  with  splendours  that  cannot  be 

idden,  arresting  ia  its  subtle  esoteric  eloquence,  learned 
also  in  technique,  in  the  old  masters  of  beauty,  in  the  pedi- 
gree of  genuine  creation.     At  its  voice  the  Renaissance  comes 
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out  of  its  tomb ;  the  Pre-Kaphaelites  joiii  witti  the  Dutch 
Primitlvei ;  and  Relig^ion,  though  do  longer  believed  Id  by 
these  new  followers  of  Plato,  is  held  up  to  admiration  as  the 
mother  of  mjth  and  tragedy,  in  her  sacred  rites,  her  hjmns 
and  processions,  her  narratives  of  the  Divine,  Fronj  a  second 
point  of  view  the  school  in  which  D'Annunzio  takes  a  foremost 
place  Ltiaj  seem  Homantic  or  even  Germaa.  He  is  not  ashamed 
to  own  himself  a  disciple  of  Wagner ;  his  philosophy  utters  a 
thousand  echoes  of  Schopenhauer's  Pessimism,  of  Nietzsche^s 
Titanism,  hard  as  these  will 'ever  be  to  reconcile.  Again,  he  is 
Decadent  like  Baudelaire,  Huy$man$,  and  the  Goncourts;  so 
that  we  might  imagine  him  all  'reflection  and  reverberation,*  if 
we  did  not  perceive,  in  the  wide  and  barren  lights  which  he 
scatters  upon  his  CaUbrian  Apennines,  in  the  purple-grey 
clouds  of  his  Rome,  in  his  lonely  palaces  on  the  Brenta,  and, 
above  all  in  his  evocation  of  Venice  from  her  waters  to  meet 
the  descending  Ideal,  that  he  is  the  Latin  genius,  magnificent 
and  direct,  as  smooth  as  adamant  to  the  touch,  and  not  less 
unyielding.  He  possesses  a  rhetoric  which  may  kindle  into 
love  or  scorn,  but  which  is  never  sentimental,  which  knows 
nothing  of  our  domestic  or  picturesque,  which  appeals  by  its 
form  to  the  senses,  and  which  seldom  touches  the  beart»  though 
it  excites  o'lr  highest  admiration  as  a  feat  of  intellect. 
D'Annunzio  is,  at  last,  neither  Romantic  nor  Decadent ;  he  is 
one  born  out  of  due  time,  meant  to  be  the  companion  of  princes 
in  the  age  of  Leo  X,  a  hero  of  the  Renaissance  who  must 
employ  bis  pen  where  the  sword  or  the  pencil  would  be  more 
to  his  liking.  One  gift  he  calls  his  own^ — ^the  '  inviolate  style* 
which  frames  all  his  thoughts  *  lucid  or  terrible '  in  words  of 
immortnl  comeliness.  It  has  brought  him  European  fame  ;  it 
mnv  herald  the  dawn  of  a  new  Italian  literature. 
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Art.  VIL— home  AND  BYZANTIUM. 

1»  Roman  Societif  t7i  Me  Latt  Centurtf  vj  the  Western  Em  fare. 

By   Samuel    Dill,   M.A.      Second    edition.     London :   Mac- 

millan,  1899. 
2-  Byzantine  Consttaniinople  ;  the  Walls  of  the  Citif  atui  arfjoin- 

inff  Historical  Siteg.    Bj  Alexander  van  Mill Ingen.    Lnndun  : 

John  Murray,  18i>9, 

3.  Gf^ckicfitii  des  Uitt«rgan*}s  der  antiken  Welt.  By  Otto  Seeck. 
Bd.  I,      Berltn  :  Siemenroth  and  Worms,  181^.^, 

4.  0  tainoi  hiorii  Prokopiya  (Oa  tfie  Secret  History  of  PrO' 
copiua).  By  B.  Panchenko.  St.  Petersburg :  Press  of  Imperial 
Academy  of  Sciences,  1897. 

5.  The  Roman  Kmpreises,  [Translated  from  the  French  of 
Jacques  Rgergas  de  Serriez.J  Two  vols,  London :  The 
Walpole  Pre«s,  1899. 

6.  Byzantine  History  in  the  Early  Middle  A(/et,  The  Rede 
Lecture,  by  Frederic  Harrison.     Lt^ndon;  Macoitlkn,  1900. 

*  TNSTEAD  of  enquiring  why  the  Roman  Empire  wai 
J_  destroyed,  we  should  rather  be  surprised  that  it  bad 
sabsisted  so  long.'  This  wa«  Gibbon's  conclusion  wiieu  he 
had  accomplished  the  *  laborious  narrative '  of  the  decline  of 
the  Roman  Empire  down  to  its  fall  in  the  West  in  the  5fth 
century  o(  our  era.  It  seemed  to  him  that  this  narrative  itself 
had  sufficiently  exhibited  the  causes  nf  that  series  of  events 
which  culminated  in  the  subjection  of  Italy  to  the  barbarian 
Odovacar,  and  that  no  further  unalysis  was  needed.  Vet  we 
saspect  that  the  more  thoughtful  of  his  readers  will  hesitate  to 
agree  with  the  historian.  His  brilliant  narrative  will  have 
impressetl  them  rather  with  a  sense  of  the  strength  than  of  the 
weakness  of  the  Empire  of  Rome,  and  they  will  be  disposed  to 
wonder  that  it  ever  fell.  This  was  the  view  of  Fin  lay,  a  most 
acute  enquirer,  who  observes  that  'few  events,  in  the  whole 
course  of  history,  seem  more  extraordinary  than  the  success  of 
the  uncivilised  Gmhs  against  the  well  disciplined  legions  of 
Imperial  Rome';*  and,  although  he  applied  this  remark 
especially  to  the  inroads  of  the  Goths  in  the  third  century,  it 
expresses  the  attitude  of  his  intelligence  to  the  whole  pheno- 
menon of  the  conquest  uf  Rome  and  her  provinces  by  the 
barbarians.  Those  who  regard  the  facts  as  Finlay  regarded 
them  will   find   the  '  General   Observations  on  the  Fall  of  the 
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Roman   Empire  in  the  VVett/  with   which  Gibbon  wound  np 
the  first  half  of  his  work,  onsatlsfactorj  and  disappointing. 

In  tbe»e  '  Observations*  Gibbon  seems  to  Isj  most  stress  on 
the  excessive  power  of  the  army  in  the  e*rlj  Empire,  and  the] 
partial  dissolution  of  its  strength  at  the  beginning  of  the  foorth 
century  by  the   policy  of  Coostantine.      He   touches  upon   the  I 
want   of  national    vigour   in    tbe    provinces,  and    he    remarks' 
acutely  that  the  Ri>maQs  were  unable  fully  to  grasp  the  extent! 
of  their  danger.      He   ascribes    a   share   in  the  decline  to  tbe , 
Christian  relig;ion,  pointing  to  *  the   doctrines  of  patience  and  \ 
pusillanimity '  which   were   inculcated    by  the  clergy,  to    tbe 
attractions  of  tbe  cloister  which   withdrew  men  from    public  < 
life  and  military  science,  to  the  demands  of  charity  and  devotion 
which  diTerled  wealth  from   secular  purposes,  and  to  the  dis* 
cords  of  Christian    sects.      At    the  same  time    he  points   oaC| 
that  *  if  the  decline  of  the  Roman  Empire  was  hastened  by  the 
conversion    of  Constant! ne^   his  victorious  religion   broke  the 
violence    of  the  fall ^  and  mollified  the  ferocious  temper  of  the, 
conqueror*.* 

The  slightness  and  superficiality  of  these  remarks  is  hardly 
excused  by  the  author's  statement  that  he  regarded  an  enquiry 
as  superfliif>us,  Thev  are  far  from  explaining  why  tbe  Roman 
Empire  fell,  and  we  turn  to  later  historians  who  have  bad  ft ' 
clearer  perception  of  the  problem  and  hare  attempted  to  find  a 
solution.  At  the  close  of  the  second  volume  of  his  work  on 
*  Italy  and  her  Invaders,'  Mr.  Hodgkin  has  set  out  under  six 
beads  what  appear  to  him  to  be  the  efficient  causes  of  the  fall 
of  the  Western  Empire,  namely  :  the  fonndatiou  of  Constanti- 
nople ;  Christianity  ;  slavery ;  the  free  distributioos  of  com, 
which  pauperised  tbe  Rotnan  proletariat ;  ibe  destruction  of  the  i 
middle  class  *,  and  barbarous  finattcse.  To  these  he  adds,  but  as 
s^'iDptoms  rather  than  causes,  the  depopulation  of  the  Empire 
and  tbe  demoralisation  of  the  army  ;  yet  he  would  doubtless ' 
admit  that,  though  themselves  derived  from  deeper  c&uses,  both 
these  evils  promoted  elfectiTelj  the  decline  of  the  Empire. 
The  prefatory  disquisition  on  the  final  cause  of  that  decline, 
which  Mr.  Hodgkin  offers  us,  throws  no  light  on  the  subject, 
but  his  treatment  of  the  efficient  causes  is  more  satisfactory 
than  Gibbou^s.  He  appreciates  oerlaiD  economic  facts  to 
which  Gibbon  did  not  give  due  weight,  and  he  apprehends  the 
importance  of  the  decay  of  the  middle  class.  We  must  demur, 
bo^terer,  to  tbe  cause  which  he  places  as  the  head  and  front  of 
his  enumeration — the  founding  of  CoBStamiDople.  On  this 
point  be  might,  with  advanlage,  have  coosolted  Gibbon,  who 
jttstlj   obseTTCS   that    the  rise   of  tike   yoaofer   Rome    '■wuot^ 
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esftentlally  contributed  to  the  preservation  of  the  East  than   to 
the  ruin  of  the  West.* 

One  of  the  chief  defects  in  Mr.  Hotlgkin's  discussion  is  his 
inadequate  treatment  of  the  depopulation  of  the  Roman  world. 
This  question  takes  us  back  tr>  three  suggestive  lectures  on 
Roman  Imperialism  which  the  late  Professor  Seeley  deliveretl 
in  1869.*  In  the  second  of  these  lectures  he  announced  and 
dealt  with  the  problem,  '  What  wa.t  the  cau$e  of  the  FM  of  the 
Roman  Empire?*  By  the  *  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire'  be 
meant,  according  to  hi*  own  statement,  more  than  Gibbon  and 
Mr.  Hodgkin  mean  bj  the  '  Fall  of  the  Western  Empire,'  for  he 
included  not  only  the  occupation  of  the  West  by  the  Goths  and 
their  fellovr-Germans,  the  conquest  of  Italy  by  Odovacar  and 
Theodoric,  but  the  later  mutilation  of  the  Eastern  Empire  by 
the  Saracens.  This  difference  in  the  statement  nf  the  problem 
has,  however,  made  no  difference  to  bis  solution  ;  he  deals  with 
causes  which  operated  before  the  fifth  century, 

Seeley  pointed  out  that  the  Roman  Empire  did  not  succumb 
tocither  of  those  causes  <if  weakness  which  have  usually  brought 
about  the  collapse  of  great  empires — the  antipathy  of  conquered 
nationalities,  and  the  difficulty  of  controlling  a  realm  of  vast 
geographical  extent.  The  Romans  were  strangely  successful 
in  extirpating  national  feeling  in  the  conquered  provinces; 
there  were  only  two  grave  rebellions  of  subject  nationalities 
under  the  Empire — -that  of  Civilis  and  that  of  the  Jews — and 
neither  was  fatal.  This  danger,  which  was  averted  by  the 
policy  of  Rome  at  an  early  period,  must  be  carefully  distin- 
guished from  a  natural  tendency  to  fall  asunder,  in  empire* 
of  unwieldy  size  and  composed  ol  heterogeneous  parts.  In  the 
latter  case  the  impelling  motive  of  rebellion  is  not  the  aspi" 
ration  of  a  nationality,  but  the  ambitioo  of  a  viceroy.  Both 
dangers  mav  operate  together,  as  in  the  revolts  which  threatened 
the  existence  of  the  old  Persian  Empire  in  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  century  B,c.  But  they  are  essentially  distinct,  and 
the  second  did  not  make  itself  seriously  felt  in  the  Roman 
Empire  until  the  third  century  of  our  era,  although  the  revolt 
of  Avidius  Cassius  against  Marcus  Aurelius  indicated  the  rocks 
that  were  ahead.  The  Empire  would  have  gone  to  pieces  on 
those  rocks,  had  it  not  l>een  rescued  by  the  reorganisa- 
tion which  was  initiated  by  Diocletian  and  completed  by' 
Constanltne,  These  Emperors— Professor  Seeley,  it  may  be 
observed,  did  not  give  due  credit   to  Diocletian — averted  for 
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a  time  the  danger  of  over- powerful  viceroys  by  splitting  up 
tbe  large  governments  into  smalt  proviaces,  and  separating  tbe 
military  from  the  civil  adinini«trati»o, 

Havitig  thus  sboWD  that  Home  succeeded  in  avoiding  the 
Scylla  and  Char)' bd is  which  beset  great  empires.  Professor 
Seetey  puts  the  question  anew.  Why,  thea,  did  her  empire 
collapse?  This  question  may  now  be  cast  in  a  more  precise 
form,  VVhy  did  tbe  Roman  prove  inferior  in  strength  to  the 
barbaric  world  ?  The  cause  must  lie  either  in  an  increase  of 
the  power  of  tbe  barbarians  or  in  tbe  decay  of  tbe  power  of  the 
Romans,  or  in  both  these  processes  combined.  Professor  Seeley 
observes  that  through  their  prolonged  contact  with  the  Roman 
Empire  the  barbarians,  were  growing  in  civilisation,  in  intel- 
ligence, and  military  skill.  He  also  thinks  that  they  were 
learning  the  babit  of  co-operation,  vv'bicb  effectively  increased 
their  power.  But  if  the  barbarian  world  was  thus  progressing, 
the  progress  of  Rome,  as  a  civilised  State,  oug^ht  to  have  been 
greater  stilly  if  we  may  judge  from  the  analogy  of  modern 
States.  Analogy  may  indeed  be  deceptive,  and  it  is  impos- 
tible  to  compare  an  ancient  and  a  modern  civilisatiua  without 
many  reserves.  The  industrial  force,  which  plays  the  chief 
part  in  progressive  countries  in  modern  times,  was  almost  wholly 
absent  in  the  Roman  Empire.  But,  allowing  for  this,  there 
must  have  been  some  deep  cause,  according  to  Professor  Seeley, 
to  account  for  the  retrogression  of  Rome,  as  compared  with  the 
progress  of  her  barbarian  foes.  The  solution  which  Seeley 
presented  with  such  force,  is  clear  and  concise.  The  ailment 
which  afflicted  Rome  was  want  of  men  i  her  children  were 
barren ;  her  power  was  undermined,  not  by  moral  but  by 
physical  decay.  In  depopulation,  which  Mr.  Hodgkin  regard» 
ofllv  or  mainly  a»  a  symptom,  Seeley  sees  the  cause  of  tbe 
fall'. 

Thtt  carefully  argued  and  enlightening  study  haA  brought 
out  vividly  two  indisputable  facts.  Firstly,  the  events  of  ibe 
fourth  and  filth  centuries  cannot  be  explained  by  the  mere 
might  ul  tbe  barbarians  wbo  invaded  and  conquered  large 
proviniH<rs  of  tbo  Kmpire.  The  successes  of  the  Germans,  who 
wt»r«  never  able  to  ctj^ie  on  equal  terms  with  a  Roman  army, 
muBt  be  Imputet),  not  to  their  own  resuarces,  but  to  internal 
diicaics  wbitih  made  tbe  Roman  world  theit  prey,*  We  may 
illustr»tt*  this  point  Tuither  by  observing  that  in  early  times 
thi'rt^  WM  no  strong  nation«l  feeling  among  the  German  tribes. 
This    fact    strikes   every    reader   of    Tactlos.      We    find,    for 
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itittaiice.  the  Chauci  choosing  a  Canninefate  chief  to  reign  over 
them.  The  various  tribes  were  ever  spliuing  asunder  and 
forming  new  combinations.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  consider 
the  Alamanni  as  a  federation  of  peoples,  each  of  which  pre- 
served its  separate  Identity  within  the  league;  it  was  rather  a 
composite  folk  in  which  diverse  tribes  bad  coalesced,  losing 
their  distinct  individualities.  The  Germans  were  even  ready 
to  form  such  combinations  with  peoples  of  non-German  race — 
with  peoples  which  did  not  speak  an  Aryan  tongue.  The  part 
played  by  the  Alans  in  the  invasions  of  Gaul  and  Spain  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fifth  century  is  a  notable  example.  The 
readiness  which  the  Teutons  displayed  to  settle  on  Roman 
territory  under  Roman  rule,  side  by  side  with  Raman  pro- 
vincials, from  the  time  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  likewise  illustrates 
this  feature  of  their  character.  Hence  it  seems  to  us  that  the 
immigration  of  the  Germans  at  this  epoch,  which  Seeley 
regarded  as  a  sign  of  their  increased  strength,  was  rather  a 
symptom  of  their  want  of  national  feeling,  or,  in  other  words, 
of  weakness.  Against  these  unstable  enemies  the  Empire 
was  protected  by  the  great  natural  barriers  of  the  Rhine 
and  Danube,  which  were  always  diflicult  for  the  barbarian 
armies  to  cross.  The  second  fact  emphasised  by  Seeley  is 
that  depopulation  was  one  of  the  gravest  causes  of  the  decline 
and  dismemberment  of  the  Empire.  The  number  of  deaths 
exceeded  the  number  of  births,  and  room  was  left  for  the 
barbarians  to  enter  in,  first  as  soldiers  in  the  army  and  settlers 
in  the  country,  afterwards  as  hostile  invaders.  If  Gaul  had 
been  thickly  peopled,  the  Rhine,  aided  by  its  powerful  line  of 
artiBcial  fortifications^  would  have  been  a  permanent  and 
effective  defence.  Depopulation  was  an  old  evil.  Polybius 
complained  of  the  sterility  of  the  human  race  in  his  own  day 
in  Greece.*  The  elder  Pliny  marvelled  at  the  large  families 
which,  if  they  were  not  common,  at  least  occurred  in  the  days 
of  the  Gracchi.  The  well-known  legislation  of  Augustus^ 
designed  to  encourage  fruitfulness  and  check  celibacy,  con- 
firms, and  more  than  confirms,  all  that  we  learu  from  literary 
sources  respecting  the  decline  of  the  population  in  Rome  and 
Italy. 

How  is  this  decline  to  be  explained?  If  depopulation  was  a 
cause  of  the  Roman  Empire's  fall,  what  in  turn  was  the  cause  of 
the  depopulation?  it  cannot  be  explained  as  an  effect  of 
continuous  warfare.  The  wars  of  the  second  and  first  cen- 
turies B.C.  would  not   account    for   the    disappearance   of   the 
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physicallj  fittest  and  the  suryival  of  the  weakest ;  the  chances 
of  war  tend  to  weed  out  the  feeble  rather  than  the  strong-     War 
never  touched  the  island  of  Euboea,  and  yet  in  the  days  of  the 
Flavian   Emperorsj  according  to  the  testimppy  of  Dion  Chrj* 
soatom,  Euhcea  was  wejl-nigh  desolate.     The  ancient  practice  of 
exposing  children  cannot  be  held  accountable.     For  although  it 
maj  have  accelerated  the  process,  once  the  human  species  had 
begun  to  diminish,  it  could  not   originate  the  deterioration  of 
the  race  :  on  the  contrary^  the  best  and  fittest  individuals  were 
selected  for  preservation.     By  sacrificing   females,  equalitj'  in 
number  was    roughly  maintained   between  the  sexes,  and  one 
of   the    features    which    distinguished    ancient    from    modem 
society  was  the  rarity  of   old    maids.     The    Roman    view    of 
marriage  as  a  disagreeable  burden,  which  no  man  in  his  senses 
would  undertake  eicepl  as  a  duty  to  his  country,  was  of  course 
closely  connected   with    the    decline    of   the    population.     But 
theie  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  radical  cause  was  a  certain 
physical  degeneration.     In  this  Professor  Seeley,  and  the  most 
recent  student    of   the  subject,    Professor    Otto  Seeck,    are   at 
one ;  and    it    may  be    that,  as    Seeck    thinks,  a   general   con- 
cciousness  of  the  degeneration    of  the   world    made   men    l^ss 
ioed  to  propagate  the  race,  and  thus  intensified  the  disease, 
ich  a  spirit  accords  psychologically  with  that  jsuicidal  impulse 
which   is  so  marked   and   strange  a  feature  in  the  days  of  the 
early  Emperurs,     It    was    a   similar   impulse   that    made    the 
Christians  eager  to  suffer  martyrdom.     It  may  be  observed,  in 
this  connexion,  that  the  great    religious  reaction    of   the    tirst 
century  a.D. — a  reaction  of  which  the  Christian  movement  was 
only   a    part — absorbed    many    of   the   most    intellectual    and 
energetic  men  ;  and  aversion  to  marriage  was  characteristic  of 
this  reaction. 

It  is  the  merit  of  Seeck  to  have  insisted  on  the  fact  that  the 
degeneration  did  no(  display  itself  merely  in  sterility,  but  was 
strikingly  shown  in  the  want  of  intellectual  originality  which 
marks  tlie  Imperial  period  from  its  very  beginning.  The 
Romans  of  the  Empire  originated  nothing.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that,  from  Augustus  to  Augustulus,  poverty  of  ideas,  in- 
capacity for  bard  thinking,  and  excessive  deference  to  authoritj, 
characterised  the  Roman  world.  These  features,  as  they 
appeared  in  the  last  century  of  the  Western  Empire,  have  been 
exhibited  in  Mr.  Dill's  vivid  picture  of  the  Roman  society  of 
that  period.  Professor  Seeck  sees  a  symptom  of  degeneracy 
in  the  absolutism  of  the  monarchy,  which  he  attributes  to 
the  moral  weakness  of  the  Senate.  *  If  men  had  sat  in  the 
Senate,^  he  says,  'the  Roman   Emperor  would  not  have  been 


more  powerful  than  any  constitutional  ruler  of  otir  own  time.'  * 
It  was  the  fault  of  the  sertfile  senators  if  Tibetius  treated  tbem 
as  they  de«erved.  Tbis  is  stroDgty  put,  but  there  is  a  large 
grain  of  trutb  in  it;  the  diflerence  between  the  Senate  of  the 
days  of  tbe  Gracchi  and  the  Senate  of  Augustus  and  Tiberias 
is  a  striking  part  of  the  genera)  phenomenon  of  degeneratioiu 
^Rome,  thou  bast  lost  tbe  breed  (if  noble  bloods.' 

Familiar  fallacies  have  been  iavukcd,  and  |{H>ie  thinkers  will 
nerer  desist  from  invoking  them,  to  account  for  this  decline 
which  is  apparent  in  Roman  society  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Empire,  It  is  said  that  tbe  nation  was  senescent — a  false  and 
misleading  metaphor  {  for  there  is  no  analogy,  as  tbe  history  of 
miodera  nations  is  sufficient  to  show,  between  tbe  development 
of  a  society  and  the  life  of  an  individual  man.  Again,  it  is  said 
that  tbe  radical  evil  was  tbe  excessive  luxury  of  a  too  advanced 
civilisation.  The  condition  of  the  world  of  to-tlay,  in  which 
civilisation  i*  far  more  highly  developed  and  luxury  far  more 
widely  diffused^  is  sufficient  to  refute  this  fallacy,  Tlie 
extravagances  which  Roman  satirists  hold  up  tu  ridicule  were 
confined  to  a  few  persons  of  exceptional  wealth.  I  The  mass 
of  the  people  were  poor  and  lived  simply.  Neither  tbe  therge 
of  over-civilisation  nor  tbe  phrase  *^old  age*  throws  light  on 
social  degeneration,  and  some  other  explanatiun  must  be 
sought.  Professor  Seeck  propounds  a  remarkably  ingenious 
view.  He  thinks  tbe  best  individuals  in  Italy  were  effectually 
extirpated  by  the  terrible  pruscriptions  which  are  associated 
with  the  names  of  Sulla  and  the  Triumvirs.  Such  proscrip^ 
tions,  he  points  out,  differ  from  tbe  bloodiest  wars,  inasmuch 
as  war,  if  it  is  not  more  fatal  Ut  the  weak,  at  worst  deals  havoc 
among  strong  and  weak  alike.  But  the  purpo&e  of  the 
proscriptions  was  to  destroy  the  best,  tbe  strongest,  the  most 
formidable  ;  and  thus  the  survival  of  the  unRttest  was  secured. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  decide  how  much  truth  there  may  be  in 
Dr.  Seeck 's  contention.  We  are  far  from  being  convinced  that 
it  supplies  a  complete  solution^  though  there  can  be  no  question 
that  the  results  of  tbe  proscriptions  were  calamitous. 

If  the  cause  of  shrinkage  is  no  longer  discoverable,  the  early 
depopulation  of  the  Empire  is  a  leading  fact,  on  which  Secley 
was  manifestly  right  in  laying  great  emphasis.  But  not  less 
important  is  a  series  of  economic  lacts  which  Seeley  does  not 
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appear  to  have  dulj  appreciated.  We  moit  briefly  sura  manse 
them.  In  the  first  place,  free  industrial  development  had  beeo 
let  and  hindered  from  the  very  beginning  hy  the  influence  of 
conservative  prejudices,  an  inheritance  from  the  ag^ricultural 
habits  uf  early  Rome  whicb  her  rolers  were  never  able  to  shake 
off.  If  there  is  any  single  measure  or  event  to  which  the 
responsibility  of  the  fall  of  Rome  might  plaiisibly  be  imputed^ 
it  is  the  plebiscite  of  Claudius  (in  218  B.C.),  which  forbade 
senators  to  engage  in  commerce.  In  conieqaence  of  this  fatal 
law,  the  Homan  mibles,  who  were  growing  richer  and  richer,  as 
the  sway  of  the  Republic  spread  over  the  world  and  governors 
reaped  golden  harvests  from  the  conquered  provinces,  were 
driven  to  invest  their  capital  in  land,  as  it  was  illegal  to  invest 
it  in  trade.  Thej  began  to  purchase  estates  in  Ilaly^  baying 
up  the  small  proprietors;  and  this  was  the  first  step  in  the 
destruction  of  the  free  peasant  population  of  the  peninsula. 
Thus  the  plebiscite  of  218  B.C.  not  only  placed  a  ban  upon 
industry  and  comnierce,  but  indirectly  caused  the  ruin  of 
agriculture,  by  leading  to  the  growth  of  those  latifundia  or 
large  estates  which,  aided  by  the  institution  ol  slavery, 
wrought  the  economic  ruin  of  Italy.  Another  cause  subseqnently 
accelerated  the  destruction  of  the  small  proprietors.  The 
cheap  corn  whicb  was  imported  from  over  seas,  from  Sicily, 
Africa^  and  Egypt,  to  feed  the  proletariat  of  Rome,  lowered 
the  price  of  grain,  so  that  it  became  impossible  for  the  Italian 
peasant  to  grow  wheat  at  a  profit.  The  ruined  farmers^  when 
they  did  not  live  as  labourers  on  the  lands  of  the  lords  who 
bad  bought  them  up,  often  joined  the  colonies  which  were  estab- 
lished in  conquered  countries,  and  tbos  helped  to  Romanise  the 
provinces.  But  as  soon  as  a  province  became  Romanised,  rich 
speculators  swooped  down  upon  it,  and  there  too  the  growth 
of  latifumHa  began. 

Notwithstanding  the  niiti  of  the  free  agricultural  population 
in  parts  of  the  Roman  world,  we  are  of  opinion  that  prosperity 
might  have  been  secured  if  Augustus  or  one  of  the  ea.r]y 
Emperors  bad  possessed  any  knowledge  of  sound  economy.  If 
the  Government  had  recognised  the  expediency  of  helping 
indnairy  and  commerce^  if  a  Bilinister  of  Commerce  or  a  Board 
of  Trade  had  been  appointed,  cons^uenres  might  have  ensued 
which  would  have  postponed  for  many  a  decade  the  dismption 
of  llie  Empire,  But  nothing  of  this  kind  waa  doae,  and  various 
attempts  which  were  made  to  re«uscit«tc  Italy — for  iiutance, 
the  '■  alimenlary '  institutions  of  N'erva  and  Tnjan — were  no 
more  than  looil  and  temporary  alleviatioas  oi  disttess.  ^y  Ibe 
middle  of  the  second  oeotttry  of  our  «««  a  gnat  purt  of  the 


Empire  waa  depnpujated  ;  and  the  fierce  ravages  of  the  plagfue 
in  ttte  reign  ol  Marcus  Auretias  reinforced  the  effects  of  human 
ignorance  and  blindne«3.  It  would  be  difficult  to  orerr^te  the 
significance  of  the  reign  of  Marcus^  or  overpraise  the  ability  of 
the  statesman  who  was  also  a  philosopher,  tt  waft  long  indeed 
»inc«  Rome  bad  been  called  upon  to  face  such  a  crisis  as  the 
Alarcomannic  war.  Central  Europe  was  becoming- overcrowded, 
and  the  Marcomaiini  and  their  allies,  in  the  dire  need  of  riew 
homes,  were  bent  upon  crossing  the  Danube  barrier  and 
finding  abodes  in  the  thinly  populated  provinces  of  the  Empire, 
Through  the  skill  and  energy  of  Marcus  the  frontier  was 
tjefended  ;  Patinonia  was  saved ;  even  Dacia  beyond  the 
Danube  was  preserved.  But  if  the  Germans  wanted  habita- 
tions, the  Roman  provinces  wanted  inhabitants ;  and  Marcus, 
following  indeed  a  precedent  which  had  been  set  by  Augustus,* 
—definitely  began  the  sysiem  of  replenishing  the  population  of 
the  Empire  by  large  settlements  of  barbarians. 

The  new  policy  seem»  to  have  borne  fruit,  and  it  is  signifi- 
cant that  alxiut  forty  years  after  the  first  settlements  nf  Marcus^ 
we  meet,  instead  of  the  usual  descriptions  of  depopulation  and 

Idesiilationf  a  cotjiplatnt  that  the  world  is  becoming  over- 
populated. f  Although  TertulliaUj,  who  utters  this  rhetorical 
complaint^  is  mainly  a  witness  for  his  own  Africa,  yet  bi» 
description  of  prosperity  in  *  the  whole  world'  may  fairly  be 
cited  as  significant  of  a  general  improvement  in  the  condition 
of  the  Empire.  But  if  the  prospect  might  seem  mure  hopeful 
in  the  reign  of  Severus,  men's  hopes  were  soon  shattered.  Few 
periods  ol  history  are  so  obscure,  and  few  have  been  so  critical, 
as  the  third  century.  We  know  too  little  to  appttrtion  the 
blame  and  the  causes;  but  we  can  at  least  discern  that  the 
collapse  from  which  the  Empire  was  rescued  only  at  the  last 
moment  was  due,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  errors  of  policy 
which  had  been  persistently  committed  in  the  past.  We  must 
call  attention  to  one  special  feature  which  marks  this  time  of 
troubles.  Gibbon  noticed  the  deterioration  of  disrjpline  in  the 
army  as  a  main  cause  of  the  fall  of  the  Empire.  Now  this  dete- 
rioration was  due  to  a  new  spirit  introduced  by  a  new  element. 
The  decline  of  the  population  had  rendered  it  necessary  to 
replenish  the  ranks  of  the  army,  as  well  as  the  fields  ot  the 
provinces,  by  men  of  German  race  ;  and  it  was  found  that  German 
soldiers  could  nut  be  held  by  all  the  strict  regulations  of  ancient 
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Roman  discipline.  The  free  spirit,  impatient  of  contro],  which 
animated  the  Teuton  in  his  forest  home,  waxed  within  the 
campa  of  the  imperial  legions  ;  and  Septimius  Severus  was 
forced  to  take  account  of  it  by  introducing  the  remarkable 
innovation  that  all  Aoldiers  should  be  permitted  to  marry.* 
This  was  an  immense  concession  to  German  custom.  There  ii 
good  reason  to  suppose  that  the  appearance  in  the  third  century 
of  tbat  danger  which^  as  Professor  Seeley  pointed  out^  ba4 
constantly  threatened  great  empires,  namely,  the  rebellions  of 
ambitious  viceroys,  was  largely  connected  with  the  growth  of 
the  German  element  in  the  army,']'  The  old  feeling,  which 
bound  the  army  to  the  interests  of  a  dynasty  and  kept  the  soldier 
true  to  a  Caligula  or  a  Nero,  had  disappeared  ;  the  soldiers 
began  to  criticise  the  Emperor  to  whom  they  had  sworn 
allegiance  ;  they  were  even  ready  to  dethrone  bim  and  set  up  any 
pretender  in  his  stead,  for  the  Germans  did  not  attach  much 
sanctity  to  the  Roman  military  oath  and  had  little  scruple  in 
breaking  it.  We  believe  that  this  change  in  the  constitution 
of  the  army  explains  more  than  anything  else  the  circumstance 
that  the  third  century,  in  contrast  with  the  earlier  period  of  the 
Empire,  was  an  age  of  pretenders  and  usurpers. 

The  troubles  of  the  third  century^  the  civil  struggles,  the  war 
with  Persia,  the  invasions  of  the  Goths,  dealt  a  terrible  blow  to 
Koman  commerce^  to  which,  as  we  have  observed,  the  Govern- 
ment had  always  proved  itself  a  stepmother.  Capital  was 
destroyed,  the  routes  of  trade  l>ecame  unsafe,  and  the  general 
depression  was  expressed  by  the  ominous  depreciation  of 
coinage,  which  was  itself  a  new  disaster.  The  Empire  was 
rescued  by  the  statesmanship  of  Diocletian  and  Constantine, 
fiul  though  their  sweeping  reforms  of  the  administration  met 
certain  dangers  and  enabled  the  Empire  to  stand  out  against 
its  enemies,  they  did  not  arrest,  but  rather  increased,  the 
economic  decline.  The  new  system  augmented  the  expenses  of 
the  administration ;  and  a  shortsighted  fiscal  policy,  which 
violated  all  the  principles  that  modern  political  economy  lays 
down  for  the  imposition  of  taxes,  crushed  the  population  under 
burdens  too  heavy  to  be  borne.  The  middle  class,  which 
should  have  been  the  mainstay  of  the  State,  bad  long  been 
steadily  declining  ;  it  was  irretrievably  ruined  by  the  pressure 
of  the  Constantinian  system.  The  decay  of  the  middle  or 
*  municipal '  class  is  one  of  the  most  essential  facts  of  the 
fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  and  it  was  not  properly  appreciated 
by  Professor  Seeley.     Our  knowledge  of  this  process  is  based 
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on  t1lie  b«st  and  most  trustworthy  kind  of  bistoncal  evidence^ 
the  laws  of  the  Emperors,  contained  in  the  Tbetjdosian  CocJe, 
In  his  instructive  work,  to  which  we  have  already  referred, 
Mr,  Dill  devotes  a  chapter  to  this  subject,  and  Jucidlj  explains 
the  oonditiua  of  the  municipalities  : — 

'  The  mtmicipftlity  ,  ,  -  whs  not  confined  to  the  walls  of  a  town  j 
it  incltided,  beeidee  the  town,  a  wide  area  of  rural  diatrict  extending 
ronnd  it,  often  for  many^  mil  eg.  From  the  end  of  the  second  contuiy 
the  mnnioipal  oonstitaldon  .  .  .  had  undergone  serious  changes.  In 
the  century  following  the  reign  of  Constantine,  it  bad  fallen  into 
irreparable  decay.  The  centralisation  of  goTemmeut  and  the  molti- 
plication  of  imperial  functionaries  had  extiDgaiehed  the  free  civio 
life  which  was  in  an  earlier  period  the  greatest  glory  of  Roman 
admiuistratioii.  The  popular  assemblies  lost  their  right  of  electing  to 
the  muziicixtD.1  magisimcies ;  the  local  sCDiite,  or  curia,  was  no  longer 
composed  of  men  who  had  held  these  offices,  but  of  the  laudholdorft 
who  ptissesBcd  mor«  than  twenty-five  jtigera.  At  the  eame  time  th© 
curia  became  le&s  coticcroed  with  the  local  intcreetB  of  its  mutiiei- 
pality,  and  more  and  tnoTB  burdened  with  clutter  to  the  Imperial 
Govertiiaent  «  .  .  It  was  the  practice  of  the  Hoioan  Ghjvertunent  to 
devolve  the  collection,  and  even  the  apportionment,  of  a  tax  on  the 
class  who  paid  it,  ~Whou  the  Imperial  authoritic]S  issued  their  pre- 
cept for  a  certain  impcst  payable  by  tlie  landholders  of  a  diijtriut  in 
money  or  in  Iciud^  the  members  of  the  local  curia  hud  not  only  to  fix 
the  assessment  on  the  proprietors  in  proportion  to  their  holdings, 
but  tiiey  haJ,  through  some  of  their  members,  the  even  more  invidious 
task  of  collecting  the  amount  payable  by  each.  In  addition  to  all 
this,  and  it  was  a  portentous  addition  in  those  times,  the  cuHalcs 
were  liable  personally  for  the  whole  amount,  and  bad  to  make  good 
any  deficiency  in  the  collection.  .  .  . 

*  The  Emperors  were  fully  aware  of  the  importance  of  a  class  on 
which  had  been  laid  such  a  weight  of  TOsponsibility.  No  fewer  than. 
one  hundred  and  ninety-two  enactinentB  in  the  Theodosian  Code^ 
together  with  some  of  the  NoTollffi,  deal  mth  tho  position  and  duties 
of  the  curialcs.  .  .  .  Conventional  language  or  policy  indeed  kept 
Dp  the  fiction  that  the  position  of  the  curialis  was  an  enviable  and 
dignified  one.  .  .  .  From  ConBtantine  to  Honorius  tho  Emperors 
were  vainly  struggling  to  stop  a  movement  which  had  begun  long 
before  Cuustantine,  and  which  threatened  the  cnrial  body  with  utter 
depletion.  The  *  flight  of  the  curiales '  was  quite  as  memicing  a 
danger  of  the  later  Empire  »a  the  inroads  of  the  barhftriane.  The 
curialeti  fled  in  all  diroctione,  and  sought  a  refuge  from  their  perils 
and  rninons  obligations  in  every  calling,  Some  of  the  more  wealthy 
and  ambitious  managed  to  get  themselves  enrolled  on  the  liate  of 
the  Senate  by  diplomas  surreptitiously  or  oormptly  obtained. 
Numbers  procured  admission  to  some  office  in  the  vast  Palatine 
service.  Others  enlisted  in  the  army  or  took  Holy  Orders.  Many 
of  the  humbler  sort  were  willing  to  exchange  their  position  for  the 
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practical  servitude  of  oorpoi^tioiiB,  such  as  the  com-im porters  or 
Bj^iuouLTQis.  Miiiij  more  in.  sheer  despair  took  rofoge  on  some  grait 
t^tate,  in  a  dependence  alnooet  amounting  to  serfdom,  nod  Bank  evon 
to  the  degradation  of  marriage  with  a  woman  of  the  Borrile  claes.' 

While  the  number  of  the  curlales  steadily  diminished  Ebrough 
the  flight  of  those  who  were  unable  to  meet  their  liabilities, 
the  burdens  which  fell  on  those  who  remained  increased.  The 
Emperors  in  their  fiscal  legislation  erred  simply  through  the 
helpless  ignorance  of  political  economy  in  which  the  world  was 
then  sunk  ;  it  would  be  a  mistake  and  an  injustice  to  Umk  upon 
them  as  tyrannical  or  even  as  callous  rulers^  deliberately  intend- 
ing to  oppress  their  subjects,  or  indifferent  to  the  sufferings  of 
the  provinces.  Jt  may  be  argued  that  even  that  irrational 
system  of  finance  would  not  have  been  irretrievably  disastrous 
if,  with  all  its  evils,  it  had  been  honestly  administered.  But 
the  corruption  of  the  revenue  officers  from  the  reign  of  Constan- 
tine  to  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire  was  appalling.  The 
Government  was  unable  to  control  them  ;  they  defrauded  the 
treasury  as  well  as  the  taxpayer.  So  far  a«  we  can  discover, 
men  seldom  suffered  during  this  period  from  oppression  on  the 
part  of  the  powerful  officials,  the  governors  of  the  provinces, 
the  vicars  of  the  dioceses,  or  the  great  ]>rcfects ;  the  guilt  of 
these  persons  lay  in  their  aupineness  in  failing  to  afford 
vigorous  protection  to  the  people  against  the  rapacity  of  the 
tax-gatherers,  whose— 

'  insolence  is  described  most  vividly  and  punished  most  fiercely  id 
eoroe  of  the  latest  laws  in  the  Code.  By  demanding  receipts  which 
had  been  lost,  by  ovor-exaction,  by  fraudulent  meddling  with  the 
Hets  of  the  consuR,  by  mere  terrorism  and  brute  force,  they  csaUE^ed 
euch  misery  and  discontent  that  the  Emperor  had  more  than  oncu,  at 
all  costs  to  the  revenne,  to  order  their  removal  from  a  whole 
province.'  • 

The  laws  of  the  Theodosian  Code  supply  material  for  a  vivid 
picture,  such  as  that  which  Mr.  Dill  has  sketched,  of  the  distress 
of  the  provinces  groaning  under  the  scourge  of  unscrupulous 
and  Inhuman  tax-cnllectors ;  and  they  likewise  exhibit  the 
constant  but  futile  solicitude  of  the  Emperors  to  check  the  gross 
abuses  that  prevailed.  It  is  evident  that  the  execution  of  the 
Imperial  wishes  in  such  a  matter  depended  entirely  on  the  loyal 
support  nf  the  prefects  and  governors ;  and  it  can  eaaity  be 
discerned  that  these  great  officials  were  unwilling  to  intervene 
with  vigour.  Moreover,  the  difficulty  of  dealing  with  the 
corruption    of    the    treasury    officials    was    increased    by   the 

•  Dill,  p.  2^. 
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circumstance  that  the  great  landowners  were  equatlj  corrupt. 
The  large  estates  of  the  senatorial  class^  which  enjojed  immu- 
nity from  many  imposts  that  weighed  upon  the  rest  of  the 
community^  were  gradually  absorbing  the  small  estates  of  the 
impoirensbed  curiats,  wbn,  as  we  saw,  were  frequently  driven 
into  becoming-  dependent  on  their  rich  neighbours.  These 
landowners  resorted  to  every  device  to  shirk  their  obligations 
to  the  treasury,  and  entered  into  collusion  with  the  officials  of 
the  revenue. 

'  They  bribed  the  officora  of  the  oensas  to  make  false  entries  of 
property  liable  to  taxation,  and  the  liuid-iQ8|>octora  to  relievo  them  of 
the  bunlen  of  anproducttve  estates.  If  they  purchased  an  estate 
from  a  man  in  difficulties  thoy  would  often,  by  a  surreptitious 
contract,  shift  the  burden  of  the  oapitation-tax,  payable  on  the 
coloui  of  the  estate,  to  the  ehoalders  of  the  ueedy  vendor.  By 
iuBuence  or  bribes  they  iudacsad  the  book-keepers  to  cook  thoir 
accounts  in  favour  of  theraeelves  or  theijf  clients.'  • 

The  corruption  of  the  great  landlords  cncoiiragetl  the  agents  of 
the  TRvenae  in  their  evil  courses  i  and,  as  Mr.  Dill  puts  it, 

'  the  aUnrements  or  tho  protection  of  the  great,  the  coll»£ion  of 
comrades  equally  bent  ou  plunder,  reuioteuei^B  from  the  seat  of 
empire,  the  dumb  patience  of  the  ru&tic  folk,  who  could  not  dtifond 
themselves  and  whose  natural  protectors  wore  often  in  league  with 
their  pluoderers — all  these  things  produced  a  eeiise  of  impunity 
tvbich  the  distant  sonud  of  imperial  menaces  seems  to  have  hardly 
disturbed  for  a  moment.'  f 

»It  api^tears  then  that,  if  Diocletian  and  Constantine  &aved  the 
Empire,  in  one  respect  their  work  was  a  failure.  They  did  not 
solve  'the  problem  of  combining  efficient  administration  with 
constant  responsibility,'  and  they  created,  as  Fin  lay  acutely 
observed,  'that  struggle  between  the  adniini*tration  and  the 
governed  which  has  ever  since  existed,  either  actively  or 
passively,  in  every  country  which  has  inherited  the  monarchical 
principle  and  the  Iaws  of  Imperial  Rome.*  | 

tThe  limpire  was  weakened  by  the  diseases  which  we  have 
briefly  poinied  out  :  the  gross  corruption  of  the  administration, 
the  decay  of  the  middle  class,  the  increase  of  large  landed  pro- 
prietors, who  were  (with  a  few  brilliant  exceptions  like  SIdonius 
Apollinaris)  lost  to  all  sense  of  public  duty.  At  the  same  time 
another  change  of  the  highest  signiRcance  was  befalling  the 
Empire.  We  have  seen  how  it  had  been  found  expedient  tu 
establish  large  settlements  of  barbarians  in  thinly  populated  pro- 

*  Ibid.,  p.  226.  t  Ibid.,  p.  227. 
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vmc«B,  and  how  the  GermAti  elemeiit  in  the  wmy  had  made  itself 
felt  The  ineTitable  results  of  ihis  policj  appear  in  the  fooftti 
MDtury.  U  the  Germans  had  under^ae  a  proceu  of  RomaDi- 
ion,  they  had  also  exerted  a  reciprocal  inflaeace,  and  their 
presence  had  be^un  to  break  down  the  barrier  which  existed 
between  Rome  and  Germany.  We  now  find  men  of  German 
birth  holding  exalted  posts  of  trust  in  the  array  and  the  public 
service.  If  we  would  understand  the  nature  of  the  dismemberment 
of  the  Empire,  it  is  imperative  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  five  of 
the  most  influential  men  in  the  second  half  of  the  fourth  century 
wrrf  of  Teutonic  race — Merobaudes,  Arbog:astes,  Hichomer, 
along  with  Baulo  and  Stilicho,  both  fathers-in-law  of  Emperors, 
Of  the  two  most  powerful  and  famous  ministers  of  the  VVestero 
Enpire  in  the  fifth  century,  Aetius  had  German  blood  in  his 
veini  and  Ricimer  was  a  Sueve,  If  we  take  a  comprehensive 
view  of  history  from  the  second  to  the  fifth  century,  we  can  see 
(hat  the  disintegratti>n  of  the  Empire  at  the  latter  epoch  was 
«I»plv  the  culmitiation  of  the  process  which  had  beg^un  with 
the  b«rb«ri«4i  settlements  of  Marcus  Auretius.  Tbrou|Fhoiit  the 
tHMfirc'liing'  a^es   the  Germans  had   gradually  extended    their 

SUid  tot  in  the  Roman  State ;  and  it  should  never  be 
tMvn  that  Alaric,  and  the  other  invaders  of  the  later  period, 
ml  to  br  the  subjects  and  viceroys  of  the  Emperar,  and  were 
wholly  uncf»nseioas  that  they  were  dismembering  the  Empire. 
It  uerer  cnteretl  into  their  dreams  to  '  stand  up  ag-ainst  the  i 
aikirit  of  Cmar,'  Odovacar,  whose  occupation  of  Italy  marki 
Ilk*  rpoch  of  the  '  Fall  of  the  Western  Empire,*  is  indeed,  from 
(MM  aspect,  sim[>lv  an  invader,  but  from  another  aspect  he  i« 
t]|t>  tuccewor  of  Ricinier,  Aetius,  and  Stilicho.  He  deposed 
KtMBulttt  Auguslulus,  but  he  professed  allegiance  to  anntbar 
Kiup^TuTt  Julius  Nep<it.  It  is  equally  significant  that  wbea 
I'tWMd^tric  went  forth  lo  found  his  Ostrogotbic  kingdom  by  the 
av^liklvi*  of  Otloracar,  he  went  as  the  yicegerent  of  thai 
|A|||||||Ot  Xr«i*v  So  loo«  when  the  Visigoths  established  their 
lISllMIS^  fir«i  ilk  Ctaul,  then  in  Spain,  it  never  occurred  to  tbem 
llyil  tlk*v  WMW  OUlUnir  li^  provinces  from  the  Empire  ;  they 
.,'w...idi>«.l  tH»u&i»tTet  A*  part  of  the  great  'Republic,'  and 
4,  though  of  course  on  their  own  terms,  lo 
'^'  ■■!*n(^  lu  the  revered  name  of  Rome. 

\\M  on  the  esseDti&l  features  of  the  procesi 

oiteiMberment  of  the  Roman  Empire; 

iif  that  one  of  the  radical  causes  of  the 

f   i>f  economic  facts,  coupled 

.1     lo    industrial    interests.      It 

vsk  ««atil»«t«  bow  far  Christianity  promoted 
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or  accelermted  the  decUne.  In  412  A.D.  Volusianui,  a.  pagran 
Doble^  suggested  that  the  religion  of  Him  who  enjoined  that 
the  other  cheek  should  be  turned  to  the  smiter  w&s  really 
responsible  for  the  decay  of  Rome.  St.  Augustine  replied  No  ; 
but  all  Christians  were  not  animated  hy  St.  Augustine's  pride 
in  ancient  Rome.  That  there  were  forces  in  Christianity 
rioleatly  opposed  lo  the  old  political  order  is  proved  by  such 
utterances  as  that  of  St.  Pauiinus  in  a  letter  to  which  Mr,  Dill 
has  called  attention.  This  letter  was  addressed  to  a  soldier  who 
felt  leanings  towards  a  spiritual  life.  '  The  evangelical 
counsels  of  perfection  are  construed  in  the  sternest  and  most 
uncompromising  fashion.  Christian  obedience  is  boldly  repre- 
sente*!  as  incompatible  with  the  duties  of  citizenship  and  the 
relations  of  family  life/  Bat  ascetic  and  other-worldly 
teitdenctes^  as  we  have  already  observed,  were  not  confined  to 
this  religion;  and  their  influence  must  not  be  exaggerated. 
Christianity  helped  to  promote  the  disintegration  of  Roman 
society,  but  in  itself  it  need  not  have  Jed  to  the  dismember- 
ment  of  the  Empire. 

We  have  still  to  face  the  crux  of  our  problem.  We  have 
seen  bow  depopulation  forced  the  Emperors  to  replenish  their 
territories  and  armies  by  barbarians ;  bow  this  remedy 
introduced  a  new  element  of  disintegration  and  smoothed  the 
way  for  tbe  ultimate  barbarian  occupation  ;  how  the  munici- 
palities and  tbe  middle  class  decayed  ;  how  tbe  provinces  were 
oppressed  by  tbe  injustice  of  corrupt  treasury  officials,  so  that 
the  people  often  welcomed  the  rule  of  a  German  chieftain  as 
an  alleviation  of  thetr  sufferings ;  how  unsound  finance  and 
discouragement  of  trade  checked  progress  and  prosperity.  But 
the  question  arises^ — -how  came  it  about  that,  while  these  things 
were  fatal  to  the  West,  the  Roman  Empire  survived  in  tbe  East, 
amid  various  vicissitudes,,  for  well-ntgb  a  thousand  years  after 
Italy  bad  passed  under  the  rule  of  Odovacar,  and  Gaul  under 
tbe  rule  of  Chlodwig?  The  most  serious  criticism  to  which 
those  English  writers  whose  views  we  have  noticed  lay  them- 
selves open  is  that  in  endeavouring  to  account  for  the  fall  of 
the  Western  Empire  they  assign  causes  which  they  describe  as 
tme  of  the  whole  Empire.  They  fait  to  show  why  the  West 
was  taken  and  the  East  left^  why  Constantinople  stood  and 
Rome  fell. 

The  foundation  of  the  City  of  Constantine  was  in  the  first 
instance  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  Empire  was  too 
large,  in  its  altered  circumstances,  to  be  controlled  from  a 
«ingle  centre.  Henceforward,  whether  governed  by  one  or 
by  more  than   one  headj  it   was,    according  to  tbe  design  of 
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the  eastern  and  western  provinces  vfere  exhibited.  The  two 
Emperors,  Honorius  and  ArcadiuB,  were  alike  weak  ;  yet 
Honorius  and  the  West  might  seem  to  bare  had  a  fairer  chance 
<if  weatberiof  the  storm,  inasmuch  as  they  leaned  upon  a  tried 
warrior,  the  German  Stilicho.  But  things  fell  out  strangt;ly. 
In  the  first  place,  while  the  east  had  rest  from  Persia  and  could 
deal  unhampered  with  the  Gothic  and  Hunnic  dangers^  the 
West  was  radeJy  reminded  by  the  Gildonic  war  that  the  Upper 
Danube,  the  Rhine,  and  Caledonia  were  not  the  only  quarters 
demanding  military  vigilance,  but  that  Africa  also,  the 
granary  of  Rome,  bad  not  ceased  to  be  a  source  of  danger.  In 
the  second  pln^ce,  th«(  movement  in  Europe  initiated  by  the 
Hunnic  migrations  was  directed  towards  the  Rhine  and  the 
Upper  Danube;  partly  perhaps  owing  to  the  fact  that  on 
the  Lower  Danube  the  Goths  were  in  pnssession.  The  govern- 
tnent  of  Honorius  was  unable  to  defend  both  the  Upper 
Danube  and  the  Rhine.  Stilichn  protected  Italy  against  the 
hordes  of  Radagaisus,  but  he  did  not  prevent  the  fatal  host  of 
VandaU,  Sueves,  and  Alans  from  marching  across  Gaul,  to 
found  kingdoms  in  Spain  and  Africa.  In  the  third  place,  the 
danger  of  rebellious  viceroys  had  reappeared,  and  the  Imperial 
Government  had  to  deal  not  only  with  the  invaders  but  with  a 
crop  of  tyrant*  in  Gaul  and  Spain.  In  the  fourth  place  Alaric 
ihe  Goth  now  turned  bis  arms  against  Italy, 

This  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  super6cial  facts  of  the  situa- 
tion at  the  moment  when  the  dismemberment  of  the  Western 
Empire  began,  and  wc  may  now  attempt  to  explain  why  the 
West  bore  the  brunt.  How  came  it  that,  when  multitudes  of 
Germans  were  clamouring  at  the  gates  and  within  the  gates  of 
the  Empire,  the  Danubian  provinces^  the  first  to  be  attacked,  were, 
thovgh  harried  and  plundered,  nevertheless  preserved  ?  How 
came  it  that  Alaric  determined  to  turn  his  arms  against  Italy? 
This  is  a  crucial  question,  and  it  has  a  wider  application. 
Not  Alaric  alone,  but  afterwards  Attila  the  Hun,  and  later  still 
the  great  Theodoric,  suffered  themselves  to  be  diverted  from 
their  hostile  attempts  apon  the  Balkan  peninsula,  and  moved 
away  to  achieve  conquests  in  the  West.  It  wnutd  be  foolish  to 
suppose  that  this  significant  fact  depended  merely  on  the 
superior  diplomacy  of  statesmen  at  Constantinople.  It 
depended  ultimately  on  certain  differences  in  the  condition  of 
the  Eastern  and  of  the  Western  provinces.  FJnlay  is  almost 
the  only  historian  who  has  grappled  with  the  problem  of  the 
preservation  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  and  in  the  following 
remarks  we  will  take  account  of  his  acute  analysis,  which  has 
been  unduly  neglected. 
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Tbe  causes  of  decline  did  not  operate  equally  in  all  parts  of 
the  Empire,.  Thus  Egypt  did  not  share  in  the  general  depopa- 
lation ;  and  the  Asiatic  provinces  seem  not  to  bare  been 
afTected  to  the  same  extent  by  the  evils  which  led,  m  the  Wes^ 
to  the  destruction  of  the  middle  class  and  the  growth  of  vjtst 
estates.  In  the  fourth  centurj,  the  commerce  of  the  Medl- 
tetraneao  and  the  carrying  trade  of  Western  Europe  were 
mainly  in  the  hands  of  tbe  Greeks;  and,  in  general,  the 
Eastern  half  of  the  Roman  world  was  more  prosperous  and 
wealthy  than  tbe  Western.     Moreover^- 

'  the  ntunhere  of  the  Greek  poptilatiot}  in  the  Basterti  Empii'e  gavo  a 
unity  of  feeling  to  the  ii:ihii.bita.tits,  a  natimiality  of  chtti^cter  to  the 
govemiuent,  aud  a  degree  of  iiower  to  the  Chnetiati  ohorch,  which 
were  completely  wanting  in  the  iU-cemented  gtrQctnre  of  the  West.'* 

This  unity  and  quasi-nationality  assumed  some  shape  and 
substance  when  the  Empire  was  finally  divided  after  tbe  death 
of  Theodosius, 

*  In  the  Western  Empire,  the  people,  ihe  Roman  aristocracy,  and 
the  imperial  adminiBtration,  formed  three  sepnr&te  eectioUH  of  society, 
QDCOuuected  either  by  roligiuuB  opinion  or  uattonal  feelings;  and 
each  was  ready  to  enter  into  alliances  with  armad  bauds  of  foreigners 
in  the  Empire  in  order  to  serve  their  respective  interests  or  gntify 
theiir  prejudices  or  paBsions.*  f 

It  is  an  essential  moment  in  the  situation  that  in  the  East  there 
was  no  powerful  pagan  aristocracy.  *The  popular  element  in 
the  social  organisation  of  the  Greek  people,  by  its  alliance 
with  Christianity,  infused  into  society  tbe  energy  which  saved 
the  Eastern  Empire  ' ;  f  and  tbe  clergy  in  the  East  seem  to  have 
possessed  more  influence,  and  to  have  been  able  to  protect  the 
people  to  some  extent  against  the  oppression  of  the  Government 
ofGcials. 

If  we  examine  the  resistance  which  tbe  lllyrian  peninsula 
presented  to  the  barbarians,  we  are  struck  by  the  following 
points,  European  Greece,  which  had  declined  under  the  early 
Empire,  had  recovered  in  some  measure  its  well-being  and 
populousness,  and  though  an  invader  might  plunder  it  easily 
enough,  it  was  so  populous  and  homogeneous  that  a  permanent 
occupation  would  not  have  been  an  easy  matter.  The  task 
which  faced  an  invader  who  aimed  at  permanent  conquest  was 
vastly  increased  by  the  number  of  strongly  watled  towofe  in  the 
lllyrian  peninsula.  The  cases  in  which  even  a  small  fortress 
successfully   defied   Goth   or    Hun    illtistrate    this    difficulty. 


Pinlaj,  i,  p.  147. 


f  Snd.,  p.  ise. 


t  Ibid^  p.  138. 
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Moreover,  gfragrspkical  con fig^u ration  defeoded  the  Eastern 
Empire. 

'  The  sea  which  separated  the  Baropean  aad  Aeiattc  prorlnces 
opposed  ph;^sical  difficulties  to  iiiFaders,  while  it  afforded  great 
£u:ilitieB  for  defeaoe,  retreat,  and  renewed  attack  to  the  Roman 
foroee,  as  long  ae  they  coald  ouuatain  a  aaval  aaperiorttj,'  * 

The  tnounuin  range*  in  the  Balkan  peninsula  and  in  the 
Asiatic  provinces,  though  not  a  tafipgaard  again&t  invasion, 
afforded  the  inhabitants  a  bulwark  which  rendered  them  more 
active  and  daring  in  resisting  the  invaders.  It  may  be  added 
that  while  the  wealth  of  the  Eastern  Empire  |  invited  the 
barbarians,  *  it  furnished  the  means  of  repulsing  their  attacks 
or  of  bribing  their  forbearance.' 

In  short,  the  East  was  more  united  and  vigorous  than  the 
West,  more  popnlou*,  richer,  and  physically  leas  easy  for  an 
invader  to  occupy.  But  with  all  the»e  advantages  it  might  nut 
have  escaped  dismemberment  if  Constantine  bad  not  had  the 
inspiration  to  plant  a  new  capital  of  the  Empire  on  the  shores 
of  the  Bosporus.  The  advantages  of  its  site  have  been  so 
often  described  that  they  are  almost  a  commonplace,  but  thej 
have  been  put  so  strikingly  and  freshly  by  Mr.  A.  van  Millingen, 
in  bis  recent  scientific  work  on  the  walls  and  gates  of  Con- 
stantinople, that  we  need  not  hesitate  to  quote  a  part  of  his 
description  (*  Byzantine  Constantinople,*  p.  4). 

*  No  miy  owes  so  mnch  to  its  »te.  .  .  .  Kowhere  is  the  iuflneace 
of  geography  npon  history  more  etrikinglj  marked.  Here,  to  a 
degree  that  is  marvellous,  the  posBibiltties  of  the  freest  and  widest 
intercouree  blend  with  the  poeeibilitieH  of  complete  iaolstiun.  No 
citj  can  be  more  in  the  world  and  oat  of  the  world.  It  is  the 
meeting  poiut  of  aoloe  of  the  most  iuiportMUt  highways  on  the  ^Inbe, 
whether  b^  aea  or  laud  ;  the  centre  around  which  diverge,  Vjist,  and 
wealthy  countritifi  lie  withtn  eaay  reach,  iuvititig  tntitaate  ciininifroial 
relatiocJB,  and  pertniiting  eitunded  political  c<»utrul.  Hertj  the 
petiinsala  of  Asia  Minor,  stretching  like  a  bridge  ai:roi>s  the  seiis 
that  sunder  Asia  and  Europe,  norro^wa  the  wateru  between  the  two 
great  continenta  to  a  otream  only  half  a  mile  iwroes.  Hither  the 
Mediterranean  aBcands,  through  the  avenues  of  the  ^^eau  and  the 
Marmora,  from  the  regions  of  the  sonth  ;  while  the  Eusiiie  uud  the 
A»off  spread  a  pathway  to  the  regions  of  the  nortli.  Here  is  a 
faarbonr  within  which  the  largest  and  richest  deets  can  fin*!  a 
perfect  shelter. 

'  Bat  be  )e«s  rennarkable  is  the  facility  with  which  the  great  world, 


•  Fmlny,  i,  p.  163. 

t  Dne  eapeciallj  to  its  comineroe,  and  the  gold  attd  ailver  miiies  of  Thrac^s 
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BO  Dear  at  barnl,  can  be  exclttdeiL  Access  to  tbis  point  by  eea  b 
poaaible  only  througb  tHe  straits  of  the  Hellespont  on  the  one  Ride, 
and  through  tho  atrc^itfl  of  th^e  fiosporas  on  tlie  other — deliloB 
which,  when  properly  gnarded,  no  htjetile  nary  could  penetrate, 
TlieBe  chftnaels,  with  the  Sea  of  Marmora  between  theo3,  foroted, 
moreover,  a  natural  moat  which  prevented  an  Asiatic  foe  from  coming 
within  striking  diatanoe  of  the  city  ;  while  tho  narrow  breadth  of  the 
promontory  on  which  the  city  atande  allowed  the  ereotion  of  fortifirai- 
ttoiiB  along  the  west,  which  could  be  held  against  immense  armies 
by  a  comparatiToly  small  force.' 

This  impregnable  fortress  was  the  palladium  of  the  Balkan 
peninsula.  We  believe  that  its  proximity  wa»,  above  all  others, 
the  consideration  which  drove  Alaric,  Attila,  and  Theodoric  to 
turn  away  from  the  Illyrian  provinces.  There  was  no  city  to 
do  for  the  West  what  Constantinople  did  for  the  East.  If 
Honorius  had  decided,  like  Valentinian  I  and  Gratian,  to 
make  Trier  the  seat  of  empire,  he  mi§rht  have  saved  Gaul,  but 
he  would  have  sacrificed  Italy  ;  by  choosing  Ravenna,  he  saved 
Italy  and  lost  Gaul,  If  he  had  established  his  government  at 
Rome  he  mig^bt  have  saved  her  from  the  humiliation  of  Alaric's 
sieges ;  but  from  a  geographical  point  of  view  no  city  was  le«s 
fitted  to  be  the  centre  of  her  Empire,  or  even  of  the  Western 
half  of  her  Empire,  than  Rome  herself.  At  this  time  she  was 
equally  unfitted  from  a  political  point  of  view;  and  this  is  the 
secret  of  the  choice  of  Ravenna  by  HonoHus,  There  was  a 
distinct  lack  of  sympathy  between  the  Roman  senators,  most 
of  whom  were  still  devotedly  attached  to  paganism,  and  the 
Cbristian  court  of  the  Emperor.  Tbi*  antagonism  is  in  marked 
contrast  with  the  state  of  things  at  Constantinople,  There 
might  be  a  pagan  party  there,  but  It  was  not  an  influential 
order,  it  was  merely  a  handfal  of  individuals,  A  read  i  us  was 
enveloped  by  a  congenial  atmosphere  in  Byzantium  ;  at  Rome 
Honorius  could  never  have  felt  himself  at  home. 

The  population  of  Constantinople  bad  increased  so  enor- 
mously since  its  foundation  that  it  became  necessary  to  extend 
its  area  by  taking  in  the  suburbs  and  erecting  new  fortifications. 
The  enlargement  bad  been  foreseen  in  the  reign  of  Thewlosius 
the  Great,  *  but  was  not  carried  out  till  the  reign  of  Tbeo- 
dosius  II.  The  able  and  eiperienced  prefect  Anthemius,  who 
guided  the  helm  of  the  Eastern  Empire  in  the  infancy  of 
Thrmlosius,  undertook  this  task  and  determined  the  future 
shape  of  the  city.  Anthemius  did  as  much  for  the  Ea*t  as 
Stilicho  did  for  the  West,  though  the  world  has  remembered 
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Siillcho  aod  forgottea  Anthemius.*  He  bad  to  face  tbe  Huns, 
who  were  dow,  under  their  cbieftain  Uldia,  beginning  to  attack 
the  Ui^rian  proviiice*.  Anthemjui  beat  them  back  bejrond  the 
Danube,  and  established  upon  that  rirer  a  flotilla  of  two 
hundred  and  iiftj  vessels ;  be  took  care  that  the  walls  of  the 
Illjrian  cities,  which  bad  sufTered  through  the  Visigoth ic 
derastationSj  were  rebuilt;  and  in  planning  the  new  walls  of 
the  capital  he  was  preparing  consciouslj  for  the  Hunnic  war 
which  he  foresaw,  unconsciously  for  the  assaults  of  successive 
hordes  of  barbarians,  stiU  bujotid  the  Roman  horizon,  but 
destined  to  arrive  one  after  another  and  vainly  knock  at  the 
mightjr  gates  for  more  than  a  thousand  years.  The  inner  of 
the  two  western  walls  is  the  wall  of  Antbemius,  aod  it  probably 
aaved  the  city  a  siege  by  Attila,  But  violt^nt  earthquakes — 
Constantinople  had  uo  deadlier  enemy  ^-destroyed  portions  of 
this  wall  betore  the  end  of  the  same  reign,  and  we  may  wonder 
that  AttiU  did  not  seize  the  oppartunity.  The  prefect  Con- 
stantine  met  the  crisis  with  an  energy  worthy  of  Anthemius, 
and  his  name,  in  Greek  and  in  Latin,  may  still  be  read  on  one 
of  the  gates.  He  not  only  restored  the  Anthemian  wall  hut  he 
erected  a  second  wall  in  fr^nt  of  it,  outside  of  which  was 
constructed  a  broad  and  deep  moat.  Thus  the  city  wa«  placed 
behind  a  triple  line  of  defence. 

*  The  walls  were  flanked  by  192  towers,  while  the  ground  between 
the  two  walla  and  that  between  the  outer  wall  and  the  moat  pro- 
vided roum  for  the  action  of  large  bodiua  of  troops.  Tbeee  fire 
portions  of  the  fortificaliouB  rose  tier  abuve  tier,  and  combined  to 
form  a  barricade  lyO-207  feet  thick,  and  over  100  feet  high/  \ 

The  reign  of  Theodosius  H  was  thus  of  the  highest  imparl- 
ance in  the  history  of  Constantinople,  and  thereby  in  that  of 
the  Eastern  Empire,  But  the  military  fortification  of  the  great 
citadel  does  not  exhaust  its  importance.  A  university  was 
founded  at  Constantinople,  and  the  Theodosian  code  of  laws 
was  issued. 

'The  Theodosian  Code,'  eajs  Finlay,  'afforded  the  people  tho 
means  of  arraigning  the  conduct  of  their  rulers  before  fixed  princi- 
ples of  law,  and  the  University  of  Conatantinople  established  the 
influenoe  of  Greek  literature  and  gave  the  Greek  language  an  official 
poflitiou  in  the  Eastern  Empire.'  % 


*  Anthttmiuji  too  was  celebrated  by  a  pwt,  nnmed  Tbcotimus ;  but  tlie  work 
of  TlieotiiuTU  is  lost,  and  we  muj  be  auxu  that  it  did  not  upptuut^li  tlia  Wvel  of 
Cluudiita. 
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The  point  which  it  here  concerni  ns  to  inii^t  dpon  19  that 
these  measures  are  significant  of  a  steady  desire  for  solid  reform 
and  the  good  of  the  people,  a  desire  which  is  also  shown  in 
the  alleviation  which  was  afforded  by  two  large  remissions  of 
arrears  of  taxation,  wiping  out  the  claims  for  unpaid  tMie* 
over  a  period  of  sixty  years.  Fortunately  the  reign  of 
Theudoaius  did  not  stand  alone.  He  was  followed  hy  a  series 
of  ahle  sovereigns — Marcian,  Leo,  Zeno,  Anastasius — who, 
whatever  their  faults  may  have  heen,  were  steadily  bent  on 
reform.  They  were  '  men  born  in  the  middle  or  lower  ranks 
of  society,'  and  *  appear  to  have  participated  in  popular 
sympathies  to  a  degree  natural  only  to  men  who  had  long  lived 
without  courtly  honours.*  It  is  certain  that  these  strong  intelli- 
gent men,  who  form  such  a  striking  contrast  to  the  later 
Emperors  of  the  West,  contributed  incalculably  to  the  conserva- 
tion r>r  the  Eastern  Empire.  They  had  no  brilliant  or  showy 
qualities,  and  they  are  now  well-nigh  forgotten ;  but  Leo,  Zeno, 
und  Anastasius  were  exceptional  ly  able  statesmen. 

In  the  fifth  century,  then^  a  healthy  spirit  of  reform,  due  to 
ibe  fact  that  the  Government  wa4  in  touch  with  the  people, 
manifestetl  itself  in  the  East,  while  in  the  West  the  pathetic  and 
k  rlorn  appeaU  of  such  Emperors  as  Majorian,  seeking  to  arre»t 
dett>y  and  suppress  intolerable  abuses,  evoked  no  response. 
But  ibere  was  another  moment  in  the  situation  which,  if  we 
mistake  not^  had  considerable  signi6cance.  We  have  already 
referred  to  the  fact  that  the  chief  ministers  of  Honorius  and 
his  successors  were  m^ea  of  German  race.  We  would  not  detract 
from  the  great  services  of  Stilicbo,  or  from  the  greater  services 
of  Aetius,  but  we  would  point  out  that  these  statesmen  were 
sources  of  weakness,  as  well  as  strength..  This  will  be  readily 
admitted  in  the  case  of  0>unt  Ricimer,  whose  policy  clearly 
paved  the  way  for  Odovacar  ;  but  it  is  also  true  of  Stiiicho  and 
Aetius.  If  Honorius  had  been  a  strong  ruler  and  had  not 
consigned  bis  power  to  Stiiicho,  or  U  Stiiicho  had  not  been  a 
German,  it  is  highlv  probable  that  the  Empire  would  not  have 
been  divided  by  the  revolt  of  Consitantine,  whose  tyranny 
helped  the  successes  of  the  barbariaos.  It  has  been  said  thai 
the  Vandals  would  never  bare  occnpied  Africa  if  they  had  not 
been  invited  by  Count  Boniface  ;  and  thoogii  this  statement  is 
an  eiagger&tioo,  the  fact  remains  that  the  disMleri  of  the  reign 
of  \  alentinian  1U  were  partly  due  to  the  jealoiisj  and  antag^ 
onuxn  which  existed  between  Aetini,  a  minister  of  German 
tfockf  and  RomaAs  like  Boniface.  Now  the  Eastern  Empire 
was  alao  threatened  by  tbe  asceodetKy  of  men  of  foreign 
czttnctMMj  fint  in  the  reign  ol  Arcadius,  and  again  in  thn  ivi^ 
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of  Leo.  Each  time  the  danger  was  averted.  On  the  6rst 
occasion  it  took  the  form  of  an  actual  rebellion  of  Gothic 
troops  under  an  ambitious  leader  named  GainaB^  whose  pro- 
gramme was  to  rerire  the  lost  cause  of  Arianism.  After  the 
death  of  Marcian  (457  a.D.)  a  powerful  general  of  Alan  race^ 
named  Aspar — an  Arian,  like  most  of  the  barbarians  who 
embraf^ed  Chrittiaoitjr — assisted  Leo  to  ascend  the  throne,  and 
it  might  have  seemed  that  he  was  destined  to  play  in  the  East 
[the  same  part,  and  to  exercise  the  same  author ity^  which   had 

Uen  to  Stilicho,  Aetius^  and  Ricimer  in  the  West.  But  Leo 
'apprehended  the  situation ;  he  averted  the  immediate  peril  by 
assassinating  Aspar,  and  he  forestalled  future  dangers  of  the 
same  kind  by  a  reform  of  the  military  system.  He  began  to 
recruit  the  army  out  oi  native  troops,  and  ceased  to  rely,  at  his 
predecessors  bad  relied,  on  foreign  mercenaries.  What  Leo 
thus  began,  Zeno  carried  out.  The  great  work  of  Zeno's  reign, 
as  Fin  lay  observes,  '  was  the  formation  of  an  army  of  native 
troops  to  serve  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  barbarian  mercenaries 
who  threatened  the  Eastern  Empire  with  the  tame  fate  as  the 
Western,' 

Within  the  Limits  of  an  article  we  have  been  unable  to  do  more 
than  indicate  the  various  causes  which  determined  the  dismem- 
berment of  the  Empire  in  the  fifth  century.  Each,  if  it  were 
to  be  illustrated  fully,  would  almost  demand  an  article  to  itaetf ; 
but  it  may  be  of  service  to  bring  them  together  thus  into  a 
connected  statement  We  are  now  in  a  position  to  give  a 
cummary  answer  to  the  enquiry  which  we  have  attempted — an 
answer,  however,  which  cannot  be  so  briefly  expressed  as 
Professor  Seeley's  ^depopulation/  The  Roman  Empire  as  a 
whole  was  weakened  by  depopulation  ;  Italy  suffered  eminently  ; 
and  the  original  causes  of  this  evil  are  not  clear,  though  we  can 
observe  tbe  forces— fiscal  oppression,  economic  ignorance,  the 
institution  of  slavery^  and  a  new  spirit  of  asceticism,  which 
hindered  the  population  from  recovering  itself.  Like  other 
ancient  States,  the  Roman  Empire  suffered  through  ignorance 
of  sound  principles  of  economy  ;  but  to  this  universally  pre- 
vailing evil  it  added  a  limitation  of  its  own,  which  it  inherited 
from  the  Republic,  a  certain  antipathy  or  indifiPerence  to  com- 
merce. If  an  Adam  Smith  had  arisen,  tbe  Empire  might  have 
been  rescued  from  decline  i  but  the  only  means  which  its 
rnlers  found  to  strengthen  it  was  the  aeltlement  of  barbarians 
in  the  provinces  and  the  admission  of  barbarians  into  the 
legions. 

This  Germanising  of  the  Empire  (which  was  accompanied  by 
a  reciprocal  process  of  Romanising  the  Germans)  chiefly  affected 
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the  European,  LatiQ-speaking  provincei ;  and  it  smoothed  the 
way  there  for  the  ultimate  aiceodenc}'  of  the  German  race.  One 
of  its  immediate  eflfecti  was  a  relaxation  of  military  discipline, 
the  upgrowth  of  a  free  spirit  in  the  army  i  and  without  this  the 
rebel lloni,  revolutions,  and  usurpations  of  the  third  century 
would  hardly  have  been  possible.  The  disunion  within  the 
State  at  this  period  would  have  soon  made  it  a  prey  for  its 
enemies  unless  Diocletian  had  reorganised  it  and  Constantiue 
consolidated  and  completed  the  work  of  Diocletian.  Bat 
though  these  statesmen  restored  the  unity  and  defended  the 
frontiers  of  the  State,  their  new  system  aggravated,  instead  of 
removing,  some  es.sential  weaknesses.  The  municipal  classes 
declined  in  prosperity  and  were  ultimately  ruined  ;  and  this 
process  was  hastened  by  the  incredible  corruption  of  the 
collectors  of  revenue  under  the  Conttantinian  system.  Here 
again,  however,  the  West  suffered  more  severely  than  the  more 
populous  East.  Neither  Government  did  much  for  commerce 
and  industries,  but  the  industries  and  commerce  which  existed 
were  mainly  in  the  hands  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Greek  and 
Asiatic  provinces.  In  these  parts  of  the  Empire  men  were  better 
able  to  bear  the  fiscal  burdens.  Moreover  Constantine,  by  bis 
greatest  work,  the  foundation  of  Constantinople,  did  for  the 
East  what  be  was  unable  to  do  for  the  West,  and  not  only  gave 
it  a  citadel  but  supplied  a  rallying-point  for  a  sort  of  national 
unity.  Christianity  and  the  influence  of  the  Church  acted  as 
a  cement  of  such  a  unity,  whereas  in  the  VVest  the  members 
of  the  wealthy  senatorial  class  were  largely  pagans  and  were 
out  of  touch  both  with  their  humbler  fellow-subjects  and  with 
the  Government, 

In  the  same  connexion  it  may  be  observed  that  there  existed 
in  the  Eastern  Empire  a  public  opinion  which  was  able 
more  easily  to  make  itself  felt  than  in  the  West.  The  Eastern 
provinces  were  also  more  favourably  situated  in  point  of  geo- 
graphical configuration.  Accordingly  it  came  about  that,  though 
the  East  had  to  bear  the  first  brunt  of  the  northern  barbarians 
pressing  In  upon  the  Empire  in  the  fourth  century,  and  though 
it  suffered  severely  from  iheir  devastations^  yet  the  invaders 
saw  that  they  would  be  unable  to  make  good  a  permanently 
satisfactory  lodgment  in  the  East,  and  decided  to  divert  their 
efforts  to  the  feebler  and  distracted  West,  where  men  of  their 
own  race  were  influential  in  the  State.  Delivered  of  the 
presence  of  Alaric  and  his  Visigotbs,  the  Eastern  Empire  bad 
escaped  from  its  first  great  danger ;  and  its  future  safety  was 
confirmed  and  assured  by  a  succession  of  able  statesmen,  from 
Anthemius  to  Anastasius  I.     It  may  be  said  that  the  strength 
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of  th«  East  was  a  cause  of  c^ilamit^  to  the  West,  since  Visigotb| 
Hun,  and  Ostrogoth  turned  successively  from  the  Balkan  laitdt 
to    seek    coaquest    iti    ttaty,  Cxaiil,   or  Spaiin ;  but    this   is   on 
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the  realm  of  Arcadiiis  and  Tbeodosius  bad  been  weaker,  such 
weakness  would  assuredly  not  have  •aved  the  realm  ofHaooriu* 
and  ValentlDian.  In  the  West  all  the  causes  of  decline  operated 
without  check,  and  tbe  ascendency  of  Germans  at  court  was  a 
source  of  dirtsion  and  discontent  wbicb  led  to  rebellions,  Witb 
tbe  help  of  all  these  considerations  we  may  be  able  to  under" 
stand  bow  ibe  Latin  half  of  the  Empire  was  ditmejnbered, 
while  tbe  Greek  half  held  together  and  perpetuated  tbe  Empire 
of  Rome. 

Our  enquiry,  finished  here,  might  naturally  lead  us  on  to 
meditate  on  the  causes  which  brought  about  the  subsequent 
dismemberment  of  the  Eastern  Empire  by  Persians,  Saracens, 
and  Bulgarians  in  tbe  seventh  century.  Professor  Seeley 
bracketed  this  later  series  of  events  with  the  events  known  as 
the  fall  of  tbe  Western  Empire,  and  sought  to  embrace  both 
under  the  same  solution.  We  regard  this  view  as  completely 
erroneous.  Tbe  causes  which  led  to  the  success  of  tbe  Saracens 
were  wholly  distinct  from  the  causes  which  led  to  the  success  of 
tbe  Germans.  In  one,  but  only  in  one,  respect  was  there  a 
coniiouity  in  the  process.  Tbe  ravages  of  Gotha,  Huns,  and 
other  barbarian  hordes  in  the  fifth  century  in  tbe  Ulyrjan 
provinces  caused  anew  a  decline  in  the  population  which 
facilitated  the  gradual  infiltration  of  a  new  set  of  atrangers, 
the  Slavs.  This  influx  began  actively  in  tbe  sixth  century, 
and  smoothed  tbe  way  for  the  Slavonic  and  Bulgarian  conquests 
in  the  seventh  century — a  repetition  of  the  same  process  which 
we  witnessed  in  the  case  of  tbe  German  conquests.  The 
Slavonic  settlements  were  one  cause  of  disintegration,  A 
second,  and  perhaps  the  most  vital  and  far-reaching,  was  the 
religious  disunion  of  the  Empire.  The  political  importance 
of  tbe  theological  controversies  which  raged  in  the  fifth  century 
as  to  tbe  nature  or  natures  of  Christ  can  hartlly  be  too  highly 
estimated.  In  Egypt  and  Syria  men's  intellects  did  not  move 
on  tbe  same  lines  as  in  the  Greek  provinces ;  and  this  funda- 
mental divergence  in  spirit  and  modes  of  thought  expressed 
itself  in  rival  doctrines  touching  Christ's  nature  and  personality. 
Never  was  the  decree  of  an  ecclesiastical  council  more  fatal  tn 
tbe  State  than  tbe  wire-drawn  formula  issued  by  tbe  Churchmen 
who  met  at  Cbalcedon,  Egypt  and  Syria  were  alienated,  and 
tbe  tendency  towards  a  quasi-national  unity,  which  bad  been 
perceptible,    was    checked    by    this    religious   division.      The 
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mistake  of  Chalcedon  must  be  largely  imputed  to  the  unfor- 
tunate Influence  of  the  Bisbop  of  Rome ;  and  when  it  had  been 
committed,  no  more  urgent  probJem  faced  the  Government  of 
Constantiuople  than  to  discover  some  tneatl*  of  rectifjing'  it. 
Zeno  and  the  able  Patriarch  Acacius^  a  Churchman  ezceptioQ- 
aWy  free  from  bigotry^  grappled  with  the  difficulty)  and  »a  Act 
of  Union  (Henoiikon)  was  proclaimed,  which  recognised  the 
doctrines  of  Nicapa  and  Epbesus  and  ignored  the  decision  of 
Chalcedon.  On  this  basic  the  Churches  of  Alexandria  and 
Antioch  were  reunited  in  communion  with  Constant! nople^ 
and  the  religious  peace  of  the  East  was  restored.  States- 
manship and  tact  could  have  maintained  this  union,  but  the 
disastrous  policy  of  Justinian  undid  the  work  of  Zeno  and 
revived  the  political  error  of  Chalcedon. 

If  any  man  can  be  regarded  as  distinctly,  if  partially , 
responsible  for  such  a  vast  event  as  the  dismemberment  of  the 
Eastern  Empire,  first  by  the  Persians  and  then  by  the  Saracens, 
we  say  deliberately  that  it  \i  the  Emperor  Justinian.  We 
fear  that  this  statement  will  appear  startling  and  paradoxical ; 
for  we  are  accustomed  to  look  upon  Justinian's  reign  as  an 
epoch  of  singular  glory  and  brilliance.  Two  glorious  achieve- 
ments, beyond  all  blame  or  cavil,  were  accompli«hed  under  his 
auspices.  Lawyers  of  unrivalled  learning  enriched  the  world 
with  the  *  Digest,'  the  *  Institutes,'  and  the  '  Code ' ;  architects  of 
matchless  skill  and  snaring  imagination  built  the  Church  of  St. 
Sophia.  But  the  famous  conquests  of  the  ambitious  ruler  were 
purchased  at  an  exorbitant  price.  In  the  first  place,  seeing  that 
in  order  to  carry  out  his  scheme  of  recovering  Italy  and  the 
Western  provinces  from  their  German  lords  it  would  be  of  the 
highest  importance  to  reconcile  the  Roman  Church,  which  had 
been  alienated  by  the  policy  of  Zeno,  he  revived  the  doctrioe 
of  Chalcedon.  Thus  Rome  was  conciliated  at  the  expense  of 
the  unity  of  the  East,  and  the  attempts  which  Justinian  subse- 
quently made  to  alleviate  the  consequences  of  his  act  only 
served  to  make  the  evil  worse.  The  East  was  irrevocably 
disunited  ;.  Egypt  and  Syria  were  alienated  from  Constantinople. 
In  the  second  place,  Justinian's  conquests  were  an  enormous 
strain  on  the  treasury.  The  grave  struggle  in  which  the 
Empire  was  then  involved  with  the  great  Persian  king  Chosroe* 
imposed  such  a  heavy  burden  on  the  revenue  that  a  ruler  in 
Justinian's  position  was  not  justiRed  in  gratuitously  undertaking 
other  wars.  If  Justinian  had  merely  spent  the  fund  which  had 
been  accumulated  by  the  economies  of  his  pTedeoeiiorif  it  might 
have  been  well ;  but  in  order  to  meet  the  expenses  of  his  policy 
he  overtaxed  his  subjects  and  revived  financial  oppression  in 


Its  worst  form.*  Aneriation  of  fiscal  burdens  bad  been  one  of 
the  best  features  of  the  reigns  of  the  Emperors  who  preceded 
bim ;  and  Anastastus  had  even  re^formed  the  curial  system  by 
doing"  away  with  tbe  principle  of  joint  responsibility.  But  the 
progress  which  their  discreet  policy  inaugurated  was  undone  by 
Justinian  ;  the  mercileas  system  of  impositionst  associated  with 
the  abominable  name  of  John  the  Cappadocian,  iinpoverished 
and  ruined  the  people,^  and  precipitated  tbe  Empire  down  that 
path  of  decline  which  ended  in  the  disasters  of  the  next 
century. 

It  would  exceed  tbe  space  and  scope  of  this  article  to  go  on 
to  show  how  within  its  diminished  borders  the  Eastern  Empire 
recovered  its  strength,  so  that  during  the  eighth,  ninth,  and 
tenth  centuries,  as  Mr,  Frederic  Harrison  observes  in  bis 
elotjuent  Rede  lecture,  *  the  Emperors  of  New  Rome  ruled  over 
a  settled  State  which,  if  not  as  powerful  in  arms,  was  far  more 
rich  in  various  resources,  more  cultured,  more  truly  modern, 
than  any  in  Western  Europe,'  In  the  second  decline,  if  we  may 
so  speak,  which  began  in  the  eleventh  century  and  culminated 
in  the  Latin  capture  of  Constantinople  (a,D.  1204),  we  see 
repeated  some  of  those  economic  causes  which  induced  the 
decay  of  the  early  Empire.  We  can  mark  especially  the  fatal 
growth  of  vast  estates  and  the  ruin  of  the  small  proprietors — a 
process  against  which  the  Emperors  had  legislated  and  struggled 
in  vain.  The  day  of  doom  came  for  the  Younger  as  it  had  come 
for  the  Elder  Rome,  It  is  perhaps  seldom  realised  how  much 
longer  the  sway  of  Constantinople  as  an  Imperial  city  endured 
than  tbe  rule  of  Rome  herself.  Even  if  we  date  tbe  Empire  of 
Rome  from  tbe  conquest  of  Sicily,  her  first  province,  in  the 
third  century  before  our  era,  and  extend  the  duration  of  her 
power  to  the  subjugation  of  Italy  by  Odovacar  (a.B.  476),  her 
period  amounts  to  little  more  than  seven  centuries.  On  tbe 
other  band,  even  if  we  omit  to  count  the  two  hundred  years  of 
the  restored  Empire  of  the  Palaeologi,  Constantinople,  from  her 
foundation  to  her  capture  by  the  Crusaders,  reigned  for  little 
less  than  nine  centuries.  We  are  satisfied  that  this  advantage 
which  the  daughter  city  enjoyed  was  due,  above  all,  to  the 
incomparable  strength  of  her  situation  and  her  walls. 


*  Tbe  evidence  for  this  is  treated  in  Fasclienko'a  full  nud  important  itudj  on 
tliu  '  Hietoria  A  rcana  *  of  Ptocupiua,  named  at  the  head  of  thu  nrtide. 
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AaT.  VHI.— THE  CONDITIONS  OF  GEEAT  POETKT. 

NO  two  domains  of  thought  could,  at  first  Bight,  se«m 
farther  apart  tbaa  those  of  poetical  cnticism  aod  of 
sociolog^ical  science,  Thej  are,  however,  in  reality  very  closeljr 
connected,  though  the  nature  and  importance  of  the  coaoexjon 
has  only  become  apparent  through  the  gradual  comprehension  of 
certain  facts  and  principles  which  has  taken  place  during 
com parati rely  recent  years.  Few  conceptions  have  done  more 
to  transform  the  aspect  which  existence  generally  presents  to 
the  human  mind  than  the  principle  now  known  to  us  under 
the  familiar  name  Evolution.  It  has  not  only  exhibited  to  ns 
in  a  wholly  new  light  the  sequence  of  all  phenomena,  physical, 
mental,  and  social  i  but  in  the  case  of  each  class  of  phenomena 
it  has  cast  a  light  equally  nenr  un  the  fact  of  their  co-existence, 
revealing  it  to  us  as  an  inter-dependence.  It  has  shown  us 
that,  as  nothing  can  be  understood  apart  from  the  things 
preceding  it,  so  nothing  can  be  understood  apart  from  the 
things  surrounding  it.  It  has  shown  us  this  relativity  in  the 
sphere  of  commerce  and  industry,  in  the  sphere  of  politicid 
government,  in  the  sphere  of  class  relationships.  It  has  shown 
us  the  same  thing  with  regard  to  thought  and  literature.  There 
is  no  order  of  phenomena  which  is  not  conditioned  by  its 
environment,  which  doej»  not  depend  on  circumstances  outside 
itself-  and  of  this  great  rule  poetry  is  a  signal  example.  The 
greatness  or  the  littleness  of  the  poetry  of  any  given  period 
depends  to  some  extent  on  the  faculties  of  the  poets  them- 
selves ;  but  to  some  extent  also,  and  far  more  than  was 
once  thought,  it  depends  on  the  social  conditions  into  which 
the  poets  have  been  born  :  and  poetry  being  thus  connected  with 
social  history,  the  criticism  of  it,  within  certain  limits,  is  a 
portion  of  the  science  of  sociology. 

In  pre-scientiftc  days  this  truth  was  perceived  but  dimly. 
The  greatness  of  the  greatest  poetry  was  once  attributed 
without  qualification  to  the  peculiar  congenital  faculties  com- 
prised in  the  personality  of  the  poets ;  and  if  the  poetry  of 
certain  epochs  and  peoples  has  been  on  the  whole  greater  than 
the  poetry  of  others,  the  fact  was  explained  solely  by  reference 
to  the  further  fact,  itself  unexplained  and  inexplicable,  that 
among  certain  races  there  appeared  at  certain  epochs  an 
unusual  number  of  unusually  gifted  individuals.  Modern 
scientific  thinkers,  among  them  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  have 
been  led^  in  their  protests  against  the  insufficiency  of  this 
theory,  into  an  error  which  is  even  greater  than  that  which 
they  are  anxious  to  displace.      In  emphasising  the  fact  that  the 
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greatness  of  great  poetry  is  not  due  entirelj  to  the  greatness  of 
the  poet  bimseir,  they  have  tended  to  lose  sight  of  the  greatness 
of  the  poet  altogether,  and  hare  treated  his  pertonal  gifts  a$ 
though  thej  were  practically  a  negligible  quantity.  The 
nature  of  the  temptation  which  bas  led  them  to  do  this  is 
intelligible.  Their  desire  has  been  to  reduce  history  to  a 
series  of  calculable  phenomena,  to  redeem  it  from  the  dominion 
of  chance  or  from  the  arbitrary  interpositions  of  a  Deity  ;  and 
they  have  no  doubt  been  able  to  exhibit  these  phenomena 
under  their  wider  aspects  as  arising  and  succeeding'  one  another 
in  obedience  to  trertain  general  laws.  But  the  phenomena  of 
exceptional  genius  have  entirely  eluded  their,  explanations. 
They  can  tell  us  why  one  race  is  intellectually  more  feeble  than 
another ;  they  can  tell  us  why  one  age  is  intellectually  less 
active  than  another ;  but  they  cannot  tell  us  why,  among  men 
of  the  same  race,  individuals  or  groups  of  individuals  appear 
from  lime  to  time,  incalculably  more  gifted  rhan  the  great  mass 
of  those  whose  racial  antecedents  and  whose  social  circum- 
stances are  the  same.  The  appearance  of  great  genius,  and  of 
poetic  genius  especially,  remains  still  an  inscrutable  mystery  j 
nor  is  there  any  reason  for  supposing  that  the  causes,  which  make 
one  member  of  a  family  a  genius  and  leave  the  rest  dunces^ 
belong  to  the  same  order  of  causes  as  those  which  make  the 
average  intelligence  of  the  European  greater  than  that  of  the 
Hottentot,  or  which  made  the  intellectual  atmosphere  of  the  time 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  more  stimulating  than  that  of  the  time  of 
William  the  Ctmqueror.  In  so  far  therefore  as  exceptionally 
great  genius  is  a  factor  in  the  production  of  exceptionally  great 
poetry,  the  causes  of  great  poetry  are  inaccessible  to  the  science 
of  the  tocioh'glst ;  and  in  the  interest  of  his  science  he  is 
consequently  tempted  to  minimise  them.  He  is  tempted  to 
argue  that  the  greatness  of  aucb  works  as  the  •  Divine  Comedy  ' 
or  *  Hamlet '  was  due  in  reality  not  to  the  author  but  to  the 
age.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  both  these  causes  were 
essential  to  the  result,  and  that  to  dwell  on  the  character  of  the 
age  and  practically  ignore  that  of  the  author — as  is  done  by  Mr, 
Herbert  Spencer — is  as  nonsensical  as  to  dwell  on  the  author 
and  practically  ignore  the  age.  The  man  with  the  greatest 
congenital  gift  for  poetry  may  be  unable  to  produce  any  poetry 
that  is  really  great  if  he  lives  in  an  age  that  is  unsuited  to  its 
production  ;  but  the  age  most  suited  to  its  production  will  be 
no  less  barren  unless,  by  a  happy  coincidence,  it  chance  to 
possess  the  man  whose  exceptional  poetic  powers  will  respond 
to  the  stimulus  which  it  applies  to  them. 

Having,  however,  recognised    that   the   personal,  the  incaU 
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culable  element  in  poetry  retains  its  importance  despite  all  the 
attacks  of  ibe  sociologists,  we  may  profitably  direct  our  attention 
to  the  truth  on  wbich  the  sociologists  insisL  Premising',  then, 
that  no  great  poetry  can  be  written  except  by  men  with 
congenital  facuUie*  of  an  exceedingly  rare  kind,  we  niu«t  admit 
that  such  men  might  be  very  great  poets  in  one  age  but  would 
be  very  inferior  poets,  or  hardly  poets  at  all,  in  another;  and 
we  shall  then  see  that  the  broad  facts  of  history  provide  us 
with  a  partial,  though  not  a  complete,  explanation  of  the 
curiously  intermittent  and  irregular  manner  in  which  great 
poets  and  poetry  have  always  made  their  appearance. 

VVe  have  been  led  to  direct  attention  to  this  aspect  of  the 
question  by  the  condition  of  English  poetry  at  the  close  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  as  compared  with  it*  condition  during  the 
larger  part  of  that  period.  During  the  earlier  portion  of  the 
century  this  country  possessed  poets  in  whose  works  the  nation 
found  an  echo,  and  often  a  revelation,  of  all  that  was  highest 
and  deepest  in  its  thoughts,  its  aspirations,  and  its  feeliags. 
Byron,  Shelley,  Keats,  and  Wordsworth,  in  their  respective 
manners  and  degrees, dealing  with  li leas  seen  through  the  medium 
of  emotion,  grasped  it  and  interpreted  it  in  *uch  a  masterly 
way  that  all  contemporary  emotion  gradually  ran  itself  into  the 
moulds  with  which  these  poets  supplied  it  j  and  when  Words- 
worth died,  having  long  outlived  his  coadjutors,  successors  had 
already  arisen  to  his  position  and  theirs,  in  the  persona  of 
Tennyson  and  Robert  Browning,  and- — at  least  during  his  earlier 
years — in  the  person  of  Mr.  Swinburne.  W^e  have  mentioned 
thus  far  poets  ot  the  first  order  only ;  but  contemporary  with 
these,  and  sharing  not  a  little  of  their  influence  and  inspira- 
tion, were  Scott  and  Coleridge  during  the  earlier  decades  of 
the  century,  and  in  later  years  D.  G.  Rossetti,  William  Morrim, 
and  Matthew  Arnold,  But  now,  since  the  deaths  of  these  three 
last-named  writers,  together  with  those  of  Tenny^n  and 
Browning,  and  the  gradual  exhaustion  of  Mr.  SwinburneV 
earlier  and  most  distinctive  inspiration,  poetry  of  the  first  order 
has  become  practically  extinct  among  us.  To  this  observatioti 
we  must  make  one  partial  exception,  which  we  shall  mention 
presently;  but  in  a  general  sense  it  is  true.  We  have  still 
poets,  no  doubt,  who  are  distinguished  by  many  excellences. 
But  true  poetry,  and  even  poetry  perfect  of  its  kind,  need  not 
be  great  poetry ;  and  the  voice  of  great  poetry  is,  for  the  time^ 
silent.  We  bear  the  notes  of  experts  who  are  perform ing  on 
minor  instruments,  but  the  sound  of  the  great  organ  which 
flooded  the  aisles  has  ceased. 

What,  theOf  we  ask^  is  the  reason  of  this  cessation?     The 
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old-fasbioned  ao»wer  would  have  been  that  great  poetry  has 
oeated  limply  becau«e  the  Deltj  or  the  incalculable  operations 
of  Nature  had  produced  no  new  individuals  with  genius 
sufKcient  to  write  it.  Whatever  element  ^of  truth  there  may 
be  in  tbift  answer,  we  shall  invite  the  reader  to  consider 
whether,  in  the  present  case,  there  is  not  another,  the  scope  of 
which  has  already,  in  general  terms,  been  indicated.  We  shall 
incite  the  reader  to  consider  whether  poetry,  at  the  close  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  may  not  owe  its  lack  of  greatness  less  to  the 
deficiencies  of  its  poets  than  to  various  changes  which  Uelvq 
come  over  the  world  generally — changes  in  the  ideats  and  the 
political  outlook  of  nations^  and  in  the  spiritual  and  intellectual 
atmosphere  of  the  world  at  large.  This  is  an  enquiry  which 
suggests  to  us  many  questions,  highly  Interesting  in  themselves, 
apart  from  their  present  application.  It  involves,  firstly,  a 
consideration  of  what  the  general  conditions  are  which  history 
shows  us  to  have  been  favourable  to  the  production  of  great 
poetry  in  the  past ;  and,  secondly,  it  involves  a  consideration  of 
what  great  poetry  is.  We  will  begin  with  the  general 
conditions. 

Under  what  conditions,  then,  did  the  great  poets  produce 
their  masterpieces?  Let  us  take  ^schylus  and  Sophocles  ;  let 
us  take  Horace  and  Virgil ;  let  us  take  Oante ;  let  us  take 
Shakespeare  and  Milton  ;  let  us  take  Goethe  and  Schiller,  and 
lastly  the  great  English  poets  who  have  flourished  during  the 
nineteenth  century.  We  shall  find  that  alt  these  writers 
produced  their  works  during  periods  in  which  their  respective 
cottntries  were  in  a  state  of  heightened  national  vitality  ;  or  in 
which  mankind  generally  were  dominated  by  some  strong 
religious  convictions  ;  or  in  which  old  convictions  were  being 
discarded,  and  new  ones  were  with  eagerness  being  fore- 
shadowed, sought  out,,  and  formed;  or  in  which  some  or  all 
these  conditions  to  some  degree  co-existed.  Thus  the  period  of 
the  production  of  the  great  Greek  tragedies  was  the  period 
during  which  Athens,  as  a  State,  rose  to  its  brief  pre-eminence  ; 
when  the  guardian  Goddess  of  the  Acropolis,  shining  'through 
the  most  pellucid  air,'  was  more  than  a  work  ot  art,  more  even 
than  an  object  of  worship;  when  she  was  a  visible  and 
triumphant  symbol  to  the  City  of  the  Violet  Crown  of  a 
national  life  exulting  over  all  rivals^  in  a  solemn  yet  buoyant 
consciousness  of  freedom,  strength,  and  beauty.  And  what  the 
exquisite  microcosm  of  Athens  was  to  i^schylus  and  Sophocles 
the  august  macrocosm  of  Rome  was  to  Horace  and  Virgil. 
Its  effects  upon  the  poetry  of  Horace  are  not,  perhaps,  imme- 
diately obvious  ;  but  in  the  'iEneid  *  they  are  such  that  he  who 
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runs  may  rcaci  them,  Rome  would  never  have  possessed  nn 
'j'Eneid'  if  it  had  not  possessed  a  Virgil;  but  no  Virgil  could 
have  written  an  *^neid*  if  he  bad  not  been  a  citizen  of 
Rome.  When  we  cnme  to  Dante  the  case  is  somewhat 
diiTerent.  The  condttlons  of  Florence,  and  of  bis  own  life  as 
affected  by  them,  had  no  doubt  a  certain  e^cct  op  his  genius; 
but  the  most  important  relation  of  his  personal  gifts  to  his 
environment  was  not  his  relation  to  any  secular  State,  It  was 
bis  relation  to  the  spiritual  empire  of  mediaeval  Catholicism. 
In  the  '  Divine  Comedy  '  we  have  a  revelation  of  ht$  own  gifts 
and  character.  We  see  them  in  bis  mastery  of  language,  in  the 
rigid  clearness  of  his  imagination,  in  his  unfiinching  judgments 
of  individuals,  in  his  passion  for  Beatrice,  and  in  his  sympathy 
for  the  lovers  who  kissed  each  other  and  who  *  that  day  read 
no  more/  Out  through  all  these,  beyond  all  these,  and  greater 
than  all  these,  we  see  an  image  of  Christianity  as  it  was  in  the 
Age  of  Faith — the  depths,  the  heights,  the  terrors,  the  probations, 
and  the  blessedness  which  it  created  or  revealed  as  possibilities 
for  the  human  soul.  In  the  case  of  Shakespeare,  as  his  often 
been  observed  before,  we  see  the  poet  set  in  an  age  of  great 
national  expansion,  partly  political,  partly  religious  and 
intellectual ;  new  continents  offering  themselves  to  the  enterprise 
of  action,  new  regions  of  speculation  offering  themselves  to  the 
enterprise  of  the  mind,  and  new  splendours  and  amenities 
introducing  themselves  into  social  life.  Milton  presents  us 
with  a  phenomenon  of  the  same  kind.  His  genius  too  was 
conditioned  by  special  and  unusual  circutn stances.  What  the 
Renaissance  of  art  and  thought  and  the  blossoming  of  a  mont- 
archical  civilisation  were  to  Shakespeare,  the  anti-monarchical 
revolt  of  the  Puritans  was  for  Milton;  and  fur  Milton  the 
religion  of  the  Puritans  was  what  Catbolicl$m  was  for  Dante. 
The  genius  of  Schiller  and  Goethe,  that  of  Goethe  more 
especially,  was  conditioned  by  circumstances  which  were  less 
national  than  coimopolitan,  It  developed  iisejf  and  worked  in 
an  atmosphere  of  political  calm;  but  its  mental  environment 
was  that  stress  and  ferment  of  thought  by  which  all  Europe 
was  at  the  time  agitated — ibe  seeking  for  new  philosophies, 
new  spiritual  ideals,  and  new  conceptions  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  individual  man  might  realise  most  fully  the  highest 
possibilities  of  bis  existence. 

Of  the  environment  of  the  great  ptiets  with  whom  we  are  more 
specially  concerned^ — namely,  those  who  have  flourished  in 
England  during  the  nineteenth  century- — we  will  speak  pre- 
sently; but  let  us  dwell  a  little  longer  on  that  of  those  with 
whom  we  have  just  been  dealing.     These  poets  are  so  eminent 
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ftnd  representative  tbat  they  aiford  us  materiaU  from  which  to 
generalise  with  regard  to  the  present  qtieftion.  They  suffice  to 
[justify  as  in  saying  that  great  poetry  is  never  produced  except 
in  periods  In  which  the  minds  of  men  are  excited  bj  strong 
ieeliogs,  dominated  by  strong  beliefs,  or  animated  by  strong 
hopesi,  which  the  poet^  at  starting,  has  had  no  share  in  prij- 
ducing.  He  may  react  on  them  by  means  of  his  poetry.  He 
may  stimulate  them^  be  may  clarify  them,  be  may  add  to  their 
vitality,  he  may  ejtatt  them ;  but  he  finds  them  ready  to  hand, 
«s  the  materials  with  which  his  art  must  work.  The«e 
feelings,  beliefs,  and  hopes  are^  as  we  hare  seen  already, 
national,  religious,  or  philosophic,  or  all  three  in  combination. 
Xo  describe  them  thus,  however,  is  not  sufficient  for  our 
purpose.     It  is  necessary  that  we  should  analyse  them  further. 

Let  us  begin  with  those  which  are  national — which  spring 
into  exceptional  vitality  in  connexion  with  some  expansion  or 
development  of  national  life  and  power.  The  principal  point 
which  is  here  to  be  observed  is  this.  Every  national  expansion 
or  development  of  the  kind  in  question  may  be  generally  and 
broadlj  divided  into  two  stages:  the  first  beipg  the  stage  of 
struggle  through  which  victory  and  success  are  reached ;  the 
lecond  being  the  stage  during  which  the  resources  tbat  victory 
has  won  are  being  consciously  appreciated,  and  applied  to  further 
uses  ;  and  it  is  the  latter  stage  alone  which  is  favourable  to 
great  poetry.  All  the  evidence  of  history  tends  to  support  this 
conclusion.  Great  poetry  has  no  doubt  been  produced  in  nations 
which  hare  not  been  going  through  thi^  latter  stage  of  success  ; 
but  it  has  never  been  produced  in  nations  during  the  stress  and 
straggle  that  have  preceded  it.  To  illustrate  this  fact  it  will  be 
enough  to  turn  again  to  the  age  of  Shakespeare.  In  the  sphere 
of  politics,  of  national  religion,  and  of  social  civilisation  alike, 
England  was  then,  as  it  were,  entering  into  a  new  inheritance. 
It  was  no  longer  fighting  for  its  treasures.  It  was  sorting  them, 
admiring  them,  employing  them  in  many  ways,  and  dreaming 
of  other  ways  in  which  they  might  be  employed  some  day.  The 
same  thing  may  be  said  of  the  great  poetic  epochs  of  Athens 
and  Rome,  and  of  France  under  Louis  XiV\  But  it  is 
not  necessary  here  to  go  into  further  details.  Stated  briefly, 
the  truth  amounts  to  this:  that  the  national  conditions  most 
tavourable  to  the  production  of  great  poetry  are  conditions  of 
national  vigour,  confident  of  success  and  louking  forward  to 
further  triumphs.  Under  these  conditions  the  minds  of  men 
generally  are  in  a  »tate  which  is  midway  between  the  calm  of 
speculation  and  reflection  and  tbe  preoccupation  of  practical 
endeavour.     It  unites  tbe  intellectual  vision  of  the  one  with  the 
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ardent  passiDn  of  the  other.  It  is  thU  state  of  mind  to  which 
the  poet  appeals,  and  which  in  the  great  poet  reaches  its  most 
complete  developmetlt. 

We  do    not  s»y  that  these   national   conditions    are    indis- 
pensable to  the  production  of  great    poetrj ;   but  if   thej  are 
absent,  then  it  is  all  the  more  necessary  that  the  cnnditions  of 
religion    or    thought    should    be    favourable.       If    we    consider 
religioua  conditions,  we  shall  find  the  one  which  most  strongly 
affects  the  production  of  poetry  to  be  a  religious  belief  at  once 
generally  diffused  and  accepted  with  unquestioning  and  intense 
conviction.    This  of  itself  may  be  sufficient  to  admit  of  the  pro- 
duction of  great  poetry,  apart  from  any  special  heightening  or 
development  of  national  liie  j  but,  whenever  such  a  development 
of  national  life  takes  place^  religious  belief  is  directly  or  indirectly 
an  element  of  it.     The  precise  nature  of  the  belief—as  we  see 
in  the  case  of  Dante — will  necessarily  affect  the  character  of  the 
poetry  that  is  produced  under  its  influenoe;  but  the  essentia) 
point   is  that  the   belief^  whatever  it  may   be^  shall   not   be  a 
belief  con Bned  to  the  poet  himself^  or  to  a  band  of  struggling 
propagandists,    but   shall     be    accepted    by    the    whole    public 
whotti  he  addresses,  with  a  faith  equal  to  his  own.     It  must  not 
be  a  flame  which  he  has  to  kindle  and   tend,  and  which  only 
shines  precariously  from  the  spot  which  be  himself  occupies. 
It  must  be  a  flame  which  burns  for  him  and  for  all  alike,  illu- 
minating life  for  all  of  them  in  the  same  way^  and  producing 
the  same  effects  of  spiritual  light  and  shade.     Dante^  however 
devout   a    Catholic    himself,    could    never    have    written    his 
'Inferno'  had  his  lot  been  cast  in  a  generation  which,  before 
it  could  listen  seriously  to  any  account  of  Hell,  required  to  be 
persuaded  that  such  a  place  as  Hell  existed;  nor  could  Milton 
ever  have   written  his   '  Paradise    Lost '   in   an    age    when    no 
Christian  of  attainments  similar  to  bis  own  any  longer  believed 
that  there  was  any  literal  truth  in  the  Hebrew  account  of  the 
genesis    of   the   human   race.       Unless    the    poet's  religion   is, 
without  any  effort  of  his  own,  shared  by   his  audience,   and 
unless  he  can  take  it  for  granted  in  them,  it  wiil^  if  it  moves  him 
to  public  utterance  at  all,  move  him  to  use  his  genius,  not  as  a 
poet,  but  as  a  missionary, 

Finally,  let  us  consider  the  philosophic  or  intellectual  con- 
ditions favourable  to  great  poetry  —  conditions  which  may 
co^eiist  with  the  others,  or  else  may  take  the  place  of  them^ 
Thai  some  great  and  general  outburst  of  intellectual  and 
philosophical  activity  may  have  oo  poetry  an  effect  very 
similar  to  that  of  some  great  national  development,  or  of  strong 
religious  belief,  is  attested  by  the  case  of  Goethe,     In  certain 
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instances  such  a  ino%'ement  may  assume  a  national  character; 
but  the  case  of  Goethe  shows  us  that  this  is  by  no  means 
estenUal.  Wbiit  infiuenced  his  genius  was  a  quickening  of 
thought  throughout  Europe,  which  bad  nothing  to  do  with  the 
fortunes  of  the  State  «>f  Weimar.  And  just  as  it  was  inde- 
pendent of  the  life  of  any  special  nation,  so  was  it  independent 
of  the  dogmas  of  anj  special  religion.  It  was  not  only 
independent  of  thejn  ;  it  represented  a  revolt  against  them  ; 
or  at  all  events  it  involved  a  repudiation  of  them  in  their 
literal  sense.  Now  if  strong  religious  belief  is  favourable  to 
great  poetry,  we  might  naturally  expect  that  the  disintegration 
of  It,  at  the  hands  of  philosophy,  would  be  the  reverse  ;  and 
we  might  easily  adduce  examples  to  show  that  such  is  the  case. 
The  fact  is,  however^  that  philosophy,  when  it  frees  itself  from 
dogmatic  religion,  and  endeavours  to  reach  truth  by  inde- 
pendent means  of  its  own,  is  capable  of  doing  this  in  two 
widely  different  ways.  It  may  do  so  in  a  spirit  which,  so  far 
as  definite  belief  is  concerned,  is  mainly  negative  and 
destructive  ;  and  it  may  do  so  in  a  spirit  which,  in  the  very 
act  of  negation,  conceives  itself  to  be  re-expressing  what  it 
denies,  and  rc-expressing  it  more  completely.  In  the  former 
case  we  have  an  extinction  of  belief;  in  the  latter  we  have  a 
transformation;  and  whilst  an  intellectual  movement  which 
tends  to  the  extinction  of  belief  is  untavourable  to  poetry,  an 
intellectual  movement  which  tends  to  the  transformation  of  it 
may  be  no  less  favourable  than  the  settled  belief  itself.  For 
such  a  movement,  so  long  as  it  remains  in  this  stage,  is 
practically  an  equivalent  of  the  very  thing  which  it  seems  to  be 
destroying.  It  is  Itself  a  religion  which,  whilst  it  is  losing  the 
stimulus  of  definite  conviction,  gains  what  for  the  time  is 
equally  operative  on  the  mind,  namely,  the  stimulus  of 
indefinite  hope.  Such  was  the  moveuieot  in  the  midst  of 
which  the  genius  of  Goeihe  expanded  itself.  It  was  a  move- 
ment inspired  by  an  exceptionally  vivid  belief  in  exuberant 
possibilities  of  life  which  till  then  had  been  hampered  by  manV 
unsuccessful  attempts  at  expressing  them^  and  wliich  seemed  to 
be  then  at  U$t  thronging  vaguely  into  sight,  ready,  at  the  spell 
of  genius,  to  assume  some  intelligible  form.  The  words  of 
religious  dogma  might  be  only  ^ sound  and  smoke';  but  behind 
them  was  the  'heaven's  glow'  which  they  had  obscured,  and 
which  would  shine  on  as  when  they  were  swept  aside.  Who,  asks 
Faust,  can  say  be  believes  in  the  fJeity  ?  And  yet  who,  having 
felt,  can  say,  *  Id  Him  I  do  not  believe"]'  An  intellectual 
movement  which,  whilst  repudiating  one  set  of  beliefs,  is  not 
vivified  by  the  conviction  that  it  is  replacing  them  by  others 
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equally  inspiring-,  maj  be  favDurable,  or  not  anfavoUrable,  Ut 
many  efforts  of  humiin  ^nius — to  progress  in  the  arts  of  life, 
to  the  advance  of  positive  knowledge;  or,  aa  we  we  by  tbe 
example  of  Rome,  wben  its  ancient  faith  was  leaving  it,  to 
ibe  elaboration  of  a  great  system  of  jurisprudence.  But  to 
great  poetry  such  a  negative  movement  is  unfavourable:  we 
may  say,  indeed,  that  it  renders  it  impossible.  But  wben  an 
intellectual  movement,  however  destructive  on  one  side,  is 
simultaneously  constructive  on  another,  the  case,  so  far  as 
regards  great  poetry,  is  reversed. 

The  explanation  of  this  fact  is  simple,  and  is  to  be  found  in  a 
general  principle  which  applies  equally  to  the  connexion  with 
great    p(;«try    of   a   quickening   f>t    the    national    life   and    of 
intense  religious  conviction.      This   principle    is  that  at  the 
root  of  all  great  poetry  there  is  some  form  or  other  of  strenuont 
nnd    impassioned    optimism,    some    heightened    sense    of   the 
value  and  importance  of  existence.     And  this  is  as  true  of  the 
poetry  wbtcb  espresse*  sadness,  or  even  deliberate  pessimism, 
as  it  is  of  the  poetry  which  expresses  the  delights  of  lo\'e.  Lope, 
and  endeavour,  the   beauty   of  good,  or   the  majesty   of  great 
conduct.     For  all  pessimism  that  h  really  impressive  in  poetry 
is    neither   more    nor   less    than    the    shadow   of  some    vivid 
irptimism ;    and    the   gloom    nf   the  shadow    is    in    proportion 
to  the  brightness  of  the  light  that  casts  it,  just  as  the  bitterness 
of  a  lover's  loss  is  in  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  his  passion. 
It  is  easy  tt>  see  that  a  development  of  the  national  life  such  as 
that  which  took  place  in  this  country  during  the  age  of  Shake- 
speare,  and    an   intellectual    movement   such    as   that    which 
conditioned  the  career  of  Goethe,  were  essentially  optimistic, 
in  the  sense  that  they  intensified  men's  consciousness  of  the 
value  and  richness  of  existence,  and  made  them  regard  it  with 
lieightcned  and  deepened  feelings;  and  a  moment's  reflection 
will   make  it  equally  clear  that  the  Catholicism  of  the  Age  of 
I'ailh,  in  spite  of  the  terrors  of   its   Inferno,  and  what   many 
regai-d  as  the  tyranny  which  it  exercised  over  the  human  spirit, 
was  an  optimism,  in  the  sense  in  which  we  are  now  using  the 
word,  of  the  most  absolute  and   overwhelming  kind.     It  was 
founded   on  a   belief   in   the    unerring  justice  of  God,   and  it 
impressed  on  men,  with  a  vividness  which  has  never  since  been 
(•quallci],  the  inconceivable  preeiousness  of  every  human  soul. 
To  these  observations  there  is  one  more  to  be  added,  or  rather 
to  be  repeated,  for  It  is  an  observation  we  have  made  already. 
The   hojies,  the  feelings,  the   beliefs,  which   are  favourable  to 
jtreat  poetry,  which  the  great  poet  focalises,  and  which  we  have 
clasteti  together  under  the  name  of  optimism^  must  not  be. 
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r|}recarIoa«  possession  of  some  small  clique  or  partj.  They 
I  must  be  generally  diffused  throughout  tbe  poet's  own  country  or 
throughout  the  world  ;  and  they  must  have  a  vigorous  existence 
[independent  of  the  poet  himself.  His  province  must  be  not  tu 
I  initiate  tbem,  but  to  absorb,  to  reproduce  and  to  interpret  them. 

And  now  let  us  turn  at  last  to  the  poets  of  our  own  countrv 

'  vho  have  (lourished  between  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 

ceotary  and  its  close,  and  see  how  they  have  been  affected  by 

one  or  other,  or  all,  of  those  conditions  which   we  have  just 

been  examining.     We  will  take  Byroo  and  Shelley,  with  whom 

we    may  associate    Keats,  as    representing    poetry    during    the 

Pearlier  portion  of  that  period  ;  treating  Wordsworth,  whose  full 

[development  belonged  to  a  later  time,  subsequently.     We  will 

nben  pass  on  to  Tennyson,  Browning,  and  Mr.  Swinburne. 

Byron    and    Shelley,    it    is   hardly   necessary    Co    say,    were 
surrounded    by   the    same   general    intellectual    atmosphere    as 
that    which    surrounded    Goetbe,  though    they  assimilated    its 
various  elements  in  a  very  diSerent  manner.     Goethe  assimi' 
la  ted   tljem   as  a  philosopher,  Byron   as  a  practical  man,  and 
Shelley  as  a  prophetic  dreamer  ;  but  all  three  assimilated  them 
as  idealists.     They  all   three  gave  expression  to  the  hope  of 
some  larger  and  freer  life,  and  they  all  found  these  hopes  alive 
in  the  air  around  them — hopes  partly  generated  by  the  political 
and  the  military  convulsions  of  the  time,  partly  by  the  growth 
of  the  democratic  and  the  scientific  spirit.     But  the  idealism  of 
Byron,  and  even  that  of  Shelley,  contained  far  more  of  the  national 
and  political  elements  than  Goethe's  ;  and  these  dementi  likewisi; 
were  supplied  by  contemporary  circumstances.  Political  ideas  >uul 
ideals  of  the  most  incongruous  and  indeed  coofltcting  character 
were  then  germiiiating  in  this  country,  and  being  more  or  loss 
fused  together  in  the  crucible  of  the  national  imagination,     Ofi 
the  one  band   there  was  the  democratic  idea,  which  bad   hinfft 
expressed  by  such  writers  as  Godwin.     Oa  the  other  thitrtr  w** 
the  remains   of  a  sort  of  Strawberry-Hill  mediii'vnUtm,  with 
which  the  upper  class  invested  itself,  applauded  and  uMitcd  ht 
the  public.     Byron  absorbed  and  reflected  Ijoth  mttt  *A  iiUntBt 
which,  however  otherwise  opposed,  possessed  aliku  iIm  t-intttn 
of  innovation,  and  appealed  alike  to  some  livinv  With  in  lb#* 
future.     Byron  was,  indeed,  equally  sincere  in  lil«  ptt^tnM^ 
response  to  both.     Shelley  was  touched  almott  tiffufifHr  Itfr 
the  former.     But  the  two  poets  alike  concentfalMJ  ap^  wprit' 
duced   ideas,  hopes,  feelings,  passions,  nnd   mpinthiUg  WnU^ 
were  not  peculiar  to  themselves,  but  bvloni^na  Ut  iWfr 


and    were   due    to   far-reaching    ami    wUMf  *r»Urtid«d 
Tbe  «ame  observation   ap|)Ut«  aJto  u*  R««t«.     Tkr 
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same  comprebenuv^c  spirit  of  sanguine  and  adrenturous  unrest,  I 
which  spoke  through  Bjron  and  Shellej  as  a  spirit  of  romance . 
and  freedom,  spoke  through  Keats  as  the  spirit  of  a  paganism 
born  again,  which  to  the  life  of  sensuous  beauty  should  give] 
back  the  spiritual  charm  of  which  Christian  spiritualism  had] 
deframTed  it.  The  general  optimism  of  the  period  was,  in  the] 
case  of  each  poet,  coloured  by  his  own  genius  and  characterj 
Whatever  the  conditions  of  the  age  in  which  each  lived,  he 
would  probably  have  written  poetry  of  some  sort  or  other ;  but 
in  each  case  the  poet's  volume  of  meaning,  and  the  runRdent 
passion  which  inspired  it,  and  which  stimulated  and  sustained 
bis  utterance,  were  derived  from  that  quickening  of  new  hopes, 
sentiments,  and  philosophies  which  pervaded  Europe  at  the 
dawn  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Let  us  now  take  the  case  of  Wordsworth,  If  Byron,  Shelley, 
and  Keats  were  the  exponents  of  a  revolutionary  optimism,  that 
optioiistn  was  succeeded,  and  for  a  time  accompanied,  by  a 
corresponding  optimism  of  reaction,  and  Wordsworth  was  the 
exponent  of  this.  During  bis  earlier  ^ears,  indeed,  he  too  had 
been  touched  by  the  revolutionary  fervour.  His  bringing  poetry 
back  to  the  realities  of  the  simplest  life  was  in  itself  a  response 
to,  and  an  expression  of,  the  general  revolutionary  movemeot ; 
and  a  response  to  it  3-ct  deeper  was  the  quasi^pantheistic  mysti- 
cism which  led  him  to  invest,  like  Shellej,  the  beauties  of 
external  nature  with  the  spiritual  and  emotional  meanings  of  a 
self-revealing  religion.  But  for  Wordsworth,  unlike  Shelley, 
this  self- revealing  religion  was  practically  but  another  aspect 
of  orthodox  and  dogmatic  Christianity.  And  jet  Wordsworth, 
no  less  than  Shelley,  was  inspired  and  stimulated  by  a  spirit 
which  was  diffused  amongst  a  multitude  of  his  contemporaries, 
and  which  therefore  possessed  a  vitality  altogether  independent 
of  himself.  In  spite  of  the  non-orthodox  transcendentalism  which 
bad  spread  itself  through  Europe,  orthodox  Christianity,  espe- 
cially In  this  country,  retained  a  vigorous  hold  on  many  of  the 
most  powerful  intellects,  and  the  pulses  of  the  old  faith  quickened 
under  the  attacks  of  the  new  philosophies.  Wordsworth's  poetry 
was  an  attempt  to  take  the  new  philosophies  captive,  and  apply 
them  to  the  service  of  the  old  religion ;  and  it  was  the  religious 
faith  and  feeling  still  alive  amongst  multitudes,  who  were  at 
once  touched  by  the  spirit  of  progress  and  distrustful  of  it, 
which  sustained  and  stimulated  him  in  constructing  a  retreat 
for  the  soul,  in  which  faith  and  reason  might  together  find  rest 
amongst  the  most  profound  realities. 

The  genius  of  Tennyson  developed  itself  amongst  a  different 
let  of  influences,  and  in  a  world  which  has  been  fast  vitalised 
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b^  faiths  of  a  neir  kind.  As  a  great  poet,  and  in  his  grentett 
poems»  he  represents  the  optimism  of  the  earlier  Victorian 
peTi<xi.  His  very  patriotisin  w&»  a.  refinement  of  tbe  patriotism 
of  Mr,  Podsnap.  Everything  seemetl  to  hioi  to  be  for  the 
best  id  this  best  of  all  possible  countries  ;  and  the  same  opiuion 
*»a«  rife  in  the  air  arouod  bim.  As  we  look  back  at  it  now, 
we  (An  see  that  this  opinion  was  exaggerated  ;  acid  tiiany  of 
tbe  hopes  associated  with  it  have  by  this  time  been  r»1«ified. 
But  it  is  easy  to  see  how  it  arose,  and  we  can  harr^lj  wonder  !*l 
Its  prevalence.  It  was  due  to  variuus  causes,  which,  though 
they  bad  been  long  in  operation,  were  then  firtt  beginning  to 
tnake  themselves  generally  felt.  One  of  these  was  a  multitude 
of  social  and  political  reforms,  designed  to  ameliorate  the 
mentat  and  material  condition  of  the  masses:  aootber  was  th^ 
enormous  commercial  and  industrial  development  ol  the  coi^iiry, 
which,  having  made  many  of  these  reforms  necessary,  hclf>ed  to 
render  tbein  possible  ;  and  a  third  was  the  development  of 
the  physical  sciences,  especially  those  tbat  bear  on  the 
origin  of  the  earth  and  man.  All  these  causes  tended  to 
produce  in  this  country  an  optimism  of  a  peculiar  kind.  It 
was  less  violent^  more  definite,  and  more  systematic,  than  that 
of  the  age  of  Byron.  It  was  more  concrete  than  what  found 
expression  in  Wordsworth.  It  was  tbe  optimism  of  evolution, 
a«  distinguished  from  the  optimism  of  revolution  on  the  one 
band  and  the  optimism  of  reaction  or  quietism  on  the  other. 
It  was  an  optimism  which  saw  in  industrial  progress  the  promise 
of  universal  peace ;  which  saw  in  political  freedom  the  promise 
of  universal  happiness ;  and  which  saw  in  the  physical  sciences 
the  handmaids  of  Christianity  generally,  and  especially  of 
Christianity  as  interpreted  by  the  English  Church,  War  was 
to  cease  ;  all  classes  were  to  live  in  harmony  ;  the  church  bells 
were  to  ring  in  '  the  Christ  that  Is  to  be* ;  and  in  the  midst  of 
these  happy  conditions  the  domestic  affections  were  to  develope 
themselves  with  a  fulness  unequalled  in  any  previous  period. 
.Such  was  the  optimism  which  nourished  the  genius  of 
'Tennyson  with  '^  the  fairy  tales  of  science,  and  the  long  result 
'of  Time,'  and  enabled  him  to  find  inspiration  in  the  spectacle 
of  the  world  •  spinning  for  ever  down  the  ringing  grooves  of 
change,'  and  for  ever  getting  nearer  and  nearer  to  *tbe  wonder 
that  would  be,'  The  same  diffused  optimism,  though  assimilated 
in  a  different  manner,  nourished  the  genius  of  Browning. 
[Browning  was  less  affected  than  Tennyson  by  the  scientific 
spirit  of  his  time ;  and  be  was  more  exclusively,  though  not 
more  deeply,  touched  by  its  religions  spirit.  The  elements  of 
bis  religion  were  compounded  in  different  manner  from  those  of 
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of  this  change  can  be  seen  most  c]early  in  the  later  works  <)f 
Tennyson.  We  can  trace  in  many  of  these  the  increasingly 
saddening  impression  made  on  bis  mind  by  the  recent 
I dei'elopments  of  science,  and  by  the  sinister  transformation  of 
a  kind  of  knowledge  which  he  had  once  welcomed  as  the 
[liandinaid  of  the  religion  of  Christ  into  an  enemy  wbtch 
itbreatened  to  be  fatal  to  all  religion  whatsoever.  In  one  of  his 
later  poems  we  find  him  writing  thus: — 

*  Many  a  hearth  upon  out  dark  globe  sighs  after  many  a  Taniah'd 

&oe, 
Many  a  planet  by  many   a  8un   may  roll   with   the  dost   of  a 
Tsnish'd  race. 

•  •  *  «  • 

'  What  is  it  all,  if  we  all  of  ns  end  but  in  heiug  our  own  coTpBe- 
ooffins  at  lAst, 
Swallow'd  in  Yastness,  lost  in  Silence,  drowu'd  in  the  deep  of  a 
meaningless  Pset  ? ' 

He  does  not  yield  to  such  thoughts:  on  the  contrary,  to  the 

I  last  he  protests  against  them.       But  no  longer^  as  in  his  earlier 

[days,  is  be  the  spokesman  of  a  faith  that  is  triumphant ;  he  is  as 

[one  who  is  doing  all  he  can  to  sustain  the  desperate  courage  of 

'a  faith  that,  with  its  utmost  efforts,  can   but  just  keep  itself 

alive.     And  as  in  the  sphere  of  science,  so  has  it  been  in  the 

sphere  of  politics.     The  world,  as  it  went  'spinning  down  the 

ringing  grooves  of  change,'  no  doubt  brought  many  improvements 

to  the  general  condition  of  mankind  ;  but  the  worst  characteristics 

of  human  nature  did  not  seem  appreciably  to  decrease.     If  one 

[Itind  of  evil  subsided,  another  kind  of  evil   took  its  place;  the 

[reign  of  universal    blessedness  seemed  as  far  off  as  ever;  and 

freedom,    though     it    *  broadened    down     from    precedent    Ui 

[precedent*   a   great   deal    faster   than    Tennyson    himself  had 

[anticipated,  instead  of  realising  his  vision  of  an  united  national 

[wisdom,  seemed  only  to  result,  as  he  himself  puts  it,  in— 

*  Lies  upon  this  side,  lies  upon  that  side,  truthless  violenoe  monm'd 

by  the  Wise, 
Thotmnds  of  voices  drowning  his  own  in  a  popular  torrent  of  lies 
npon  lies.' 

In  other  words,  the  optimism  which  had  been  dominant  whilst 
his  genius  was  developing  itself,  had  been  gradually  dissipated 
by  the  dispassionate  logic  of  events ;  and  with  its  dissipation 
there  set  in  a  decline,  not  indeed  in  Tennyson's  mental  powers, 
but  in  his  practical  ability  any  longer  to  produce  poetry  equal 
to  that  which  had  first  raised  him  to  eminence.  The  case  of 
Mr.  Swinburne  is  no  less  instructive.     His  early  beliefs  in  the 
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advent  of  some  detnocratic  miUerinmni,  with  Mazzini  for  it* 
John  the  Baptist,  and  a  united  Itatj  and  a  republicati  France 
as  examples  of  it,  have  not  survived  the  disenchantoientj  of 
experience  ;  and  though  his  singing  voice  has,  perhaps,  as  much 
volume  and  melody  as  ever,  there  seems  to  be  little  left  for  him 
to  sing  about  with  any  real  enthusiasm. 

Now  the  same  causes  which  thus  afTected  the  geaias  of 
Tennyson,  and  are  still  affecting  the  genius  of  Mr.  Swinburne, 
ate  having  a  similar  effect  on  our  contemporary  poets  generally, 
and  afford  at  all  events  a  partial  explanation  of  the  fact  that 
we  have  no  living  poet  who  can  reasonably  be  called  great. 
Whatever  may  be  thought  of  personal  faculties,  the  general 
conditions  that  go  to  produce  great  poetry  are  for  the  moment 
wanting.  The  faiths,  the  hopes,  and  the  aspirations  of  the  present 
generation  are  not  in  a  state  of  sufficient,  or  sufficiently  definite, 
excitement  to  generate  the  emotional  atmosphere  which  great 
poetry  requires.  To  the  truth  of  this  obscrv^ation  we  have  only 
one  poet  who  offers  even  the  semblance  of  an  exception.  That 
poet  is  Mr.  Kipling.  His  genius  tO'day  has  found  itself  in 
Its  proper  element ;  and  he  has  in  a  very  remarkable  manner 
embodied  in  his  poetry  the  one  element  in  our  national  life 
which  is,  for  the  time  being,  in  a  state  of  exceptional  vitality. 
He  is  the  poet  of  the  Imperial  idea,  of  the  sense  of  Imperial 
responsibilities,  of  the  romance  of  Imperial  expansion.  He  has 
indeed  done  more  than  any  other  poet  to  make  his  countrymen 
vividly  conscious  of  the  variety  of  peoples  and  civilisations 
which  make  up  the  British  Empire,  as  it  extends  itself  across 
all  the  seas  and  continents,  and  throughout  all  the  zones  and 
climates  of  the  globe.  But  Mr.  Kipling^s  poetic  genius  has 
many  limitations.  It  certainly  expresses  the  Imperial  idea, 
but  in  its  more  vigorous  manifestations  it  is  altogether  confined 
to  the  expression  of  it.  It  expresses,  moreover,  the  mere  fact 
of  Imperialism.  It  does  not  express,  as  did  the  genius  of 
Virgil  and  Horace,  any  of  the  deeper  effects  which  Imperialism 
may  have  upon  life  and  character.  With  the  exception  of 
Mr.  Kipling,  there  is  no  oae  amongst  the  present  generation  of 
poets  whose  work  even  suggests  greatness. 

Amongst  these  poets  there  are  two  who,  though  less  known,, 
|)erhaps,  as  poets  than  some  writers  far  inferior  to  them, 
illustrate  belter  than  any  others  the  truth  which  we  are  now 
anxious  to  enforce.  These  are  Mr.  George  Meredith  and 
Mr.  Wilfrid  Btunt.  Their  best  poems,  it  is  true,  were  pro- 
duced soiiir  time  ago;  but  so  far  as  they  depend  on  any 
conditions  inde|H-ndent  of  the  poets  themselves,  they  might 
hayo   b«en   written    yesterday.     The   poems   we   refer    to    are 
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Mr.  Meredith's  *  Modem  Lore '  and  Mr,  Blunt's  *  Love  Sonnets 

'Of  Proteus.'      '  Mwiem  Lore'  is   unfortunately  disfigured!    bj 

mmething  of  that  fantastic  obscurity  which  Mr.  Meredith  has 

deliberately  cultivated  in  his  noveU,  thereby  doing  bimeeif  an 

infmlcalably  greater  injustice  than  could  possibly   have    been 

inflicted  on  him  by  the  most  malignant  critic,  while  Mr.  Blunt'a 

tonnets  are  as  perfect   in   their  lucidity   as  profound    in  their 

k thought  and  feeling.     But  in  Mr.  Meredith's  work,  no  less  than 

in  Mn  Blunt^s,  we  have  love-poetry  of  a  very  high  order.      We 

•till  recollect  with  pleasure  that  a  critic   in  one  of  the  most 

Itiiougbtful  of  our  weekly  Reviews  compared  Mr.  Blunt'ft  sonnets 

with  those  of  Shakespeare,     Mr.  Meredith's  *  Modern  Love '  is 

'*^orthy  of  the  same  comparison.     A  fact  of  this  kind  may  teem 

to    militate   against   our   present   contention    that   one   of  the 

elements  essential  to  the  production  of  great  poetry  consists  in 

certain    general    conditions    independent  of   the  poet    himself^ 

{which  at   the    present  time    are  lacking.     The  work  of  these 

[poets    does   not,   however,   in    reality,    even    form    an    excep- 

jtioD    to    our    rule;    but    for    the    moment    let   us    treat    it    as 

I  though  it  did,  and  as  such   let   os  consider   the  explanation  of 

it»     Love-poetry  such  as  that  of  Mr.  Meredith  and    Mr,  Blunt 

expresses' love  under  its   moat   exclusively  subjective  aspect — 

love  AS  felt   by  the  lover  in   isolation   from  all  circii instances 

except  those  Involved  in  his  own  direct  experience  of  it ;  and 

though  love  takes  itA  colour  in   different  ages    from  different 

conceptions  of  itself,  there  is  no  reason    why,  as  a  personally 

I  experienced  passion,,  it  should   not  be  as  intense  in  one  age  as 

in  another.     At  all  events,  as  ^  stimulus  to  poetry,  its  power 

[Xrom  age  to  age  varies  much  less  than  that  of  emotions  of  other 

kinds.     And  the  same  thing  may  be  said  of  all  the  primary 

affections,  taken  singly,  and  regarded  merely  as  the  experience 

of  such  and  such  individuals.     But  a  poetic  espression  of  the 

affections,^  taken  singly,  though  it  may  make  beautiful  poetry^ 

profound  poetry,  and    enduring    poetry,   does   not,  as  we  will 

explain  presently,  make  great  poetry;  and  the  main  point  on 

which  we  are  here  insisting  is,  not  that  exceptional  conditions 

of  national  or  intellectual  life  are  essential  to  the  production  of 

all  good  poetry,  or  even  of  alt  perfect  poetry,  but  that  they  are 

essential  to  the  production  of  poetry  that  is  really  great. 

To  beautiful  poetry  of  a  minor  or  less  comprehensive  kind, 
the  absence  of  these  conditions  may  be  more  favourable  than 
their  presence  \  as  it  is  easy  to  see  by  a  study  of  the  later  Roman 
poets.  In  these  poets,  from  Statins  downwards,  we  may  trace, 
for  example,  the  gradual  development  of  something  nearly 
resembling   the  modern  feeling  for   nature.     In  the  charming 
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poem  in  wliich  Statius  de^cTibes  th&  villa  of  Voptscus  there  is 
a  more  intimate  and  imaginative  association  of  oatural  scenes 
and  sounds — of  the  glimmer  of  leaves,  the  gleam  of  still  water, 
the  aiurniar  of  the  waterfall — with  feelings  and  moods  of  mind 
than  is  to  be  found  in  the  Augustan  poets ;  and  a  yet  more 
remarkable  development  of  this  modern  mood  i»  to  be  found  in 
a  poet  almost  Unknown  to  the  general  reader,  who  belonged  to  a 
period  when  Roman  literature  generally  Is  supposed  to  have 
entered  on  its  final  stage  of  decay.  This  poet  is  Ausonias,  In 
two  of  his  poems,  'The  River  Moselle'  and  '  Roses,'  we  have  a 
mo»t  startling  anticipation  of  Wordsworth's  delight  in  nature  j 
and  in  a  third  poem,  'Cupid  Crucified/  we  have  an  anticipation, 
equally  atartting,  of  the  sentiment  and  the  style  of  Keats. 
Ausonius  lacks  the  vigour  and  mental  gtasp  of  Wordsworth 
and  the  enthusiasm  of  Keats,  but  these  poems  have  something 
of  the  peculiar  beauty  of  both — a  beauty  bejond  the  reach  of 
the  great  classical  age.  So,  too,  we,  in  the  poets  of  the  present 
moment,  may  find  frequent  expressions  of  delicate  and  poignant 
feeling,  great  command  over  the  metrical  resources  of  our 
language,  and  a  keen  sense  of  the  most  elusive  niceties  of 
style ;  whilst  two  of  our  poets  at  least,  Mr.  Meredith  and 
Mr.  Blunt,  have  given  us  examples  of  the  poetry  of  personal 
passion  which  have  hardly  been  excelled  by  the  poets  of  any 
period. 

We  have  said,  however,  that  none  of  this  poetry  i»  great. 
The  fundamental  difference  between  poetry  that  is  great  and 
jwetry  that  is  not  great  lies  partly  in  the  volume  and  quality 
uf  the  emotion  expressed  and  partly  in  the  fact  that  great  poets 
are  masti'rs  uf  even  the  strongest  emotion  expressed  by  them, 
while  smaller  ptiets  are  mastered  by  it.  More  is  implied  in 
both  these  points  of  difference  than  may  at  first  sight  appear. 
Let  ui  illustrate  them  by  a  few  examples.  Mr.  Austin  Dobson 
is  a  complete  master  of  the  emotions  with  which  he  deals. 
Ho  is  as  complete  a  master  of  them  as  Shakespeare  was  of  the 
Rinotions  of  Macbeth  or  of  Othello,  But  Mr.  Dobson's  emotions 
mtfi  toys,  exquisite  playthings,  which  only  suggest  anything 
great  or  terious  by  exhaling  a  faint  aroma  of  a  seriousness 
which  has  passed  away.  His  mastery  of  emotion,  therefore, 
i.-nilnol  possibly  make  him  great.  Let  us  take  a  converse  case. 
We  shall  find  4ioe  in  the  love-poetry  of  Mr.  Meredith.  Here 
the  emotion  expressed  is  really  intense  and  serious;  but  the 
rmi>tion  masters  the  poet :  he  is  not  master  of  it.  The  really 
gr«ttt  poet  stands  in  a  double  relation  to  emotion :  he  not  only 
Jei^ll  It,  but  he  frcls  about  it.  The  poetic  expression,  how- 
rvi*r  vivid  mid  brnutifulg  of  nmerc  personal  experience,  however 
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intense,  wilt  never  make  a  great  poem,  IF  the  poem  which 
expresses  it  is  to  be  great,  any  personal  eiperience  on  which  it 
may  be  foundei]  must  have  been  first  universal ised  by  the  poet, 
find  apprehenUed!  in  a  multitude  of  relations  to  things  outride 
itself.  The  poet  must  feel  the  passion  not  only  as  his  own^ 
but  sa  the  passion  of  all  other  lovers  as  well ;  and  he  miisti 
iDoreoTer,  have  considered  it  as  something-  which  form*  part  of 
life  as  a  whole,  which  elevates  life,  or  illuminates  it,  rather 
than  as  something  which  hides  from  ricw  every  factor  in  the 
hamaD  destiny  but  itself.  For  this  reason  *  Faust'  is  a  ^reat 
poem,  whiUt '  The  Sorrows  of  Wenher'  is  not  a  great  romance. 
'  When  Goethe  wrote  '  The  Sorrows  nf  Werther '  he  was  the 
I  servant  of  passion  :  when  he  wrote  '  Faust  ^  he  was  its  master. 
The  fact  is  that  no  love-poetry  can  be  great  so  long  a*  it  is 
merely  love-poetry  ;  and  the  same  observation  applies  to  the 
poetry  of  all  the  affections^  taken  singly.  If  they  are  to  form 
the  material  of  great  poetry,  they  must  be  enlarged  ami  elevated 
by  being  connected  with  the  whole  of  life,  or  the  whole  of  life 
tnust  be  exhibited  as  elevated  or  irradiated  by  them.  It  Is  this 
universal  quality,  this  grasp  of  life  as  a  whole,  that  our  con- 
temporary poetry  lacks — not  only  such  love-poetry  as  that  of 
Mr.  Blunt  and  Mr.  Meredith,  but  also  the  poetry  of  Imperialism, 
which  has  made  Mr.  Kipling  famous. 

And  now  let  us  pursue  our  analysis  of  great  poetry  farther ; 
and  in  doing  this  we  most  ask  ourselves  the  old  question,  the 
I  question  what  poetry,  whether  great  or  not  great,  is.  The 
fundamental  answer  to  this  question  relates,  not  to  the  means 
by  which  the  poet  expresses  himself,  but  to  the  distinguishing, 
the  generic,  character  of  what  it  is  his  mission  to  express :  and 
this,  described  in  the  briefest  and  most  general  manner,  is 
emotion.  Emotion  indeed,  as  Count  Tolstoi  in  a  recent 
volume  has  shown,  with  a  temperance  of  argument  which  does 
not  always  distinguish  htm,  is  the  special  something  the 
representation  of  which  is  the  generic  function,  not  of  poetry 
only,  but  of  all  art.  Art,  he  says,  is  essentially  a  means  by 
which  emotion  felt  by  the  artist  is  externalised  and  expressed 
in  such  a  way  that  the  emotion  is  communicated  to  and 
reproduced  in  others.  But  though  this  definition  shows  us 
what  is  the  essence  of  all  genuine  art,  it  affords  us  no  criterion 
by  which  to  distinguish  high  and  healthy  art  from  art  that  is 
low  or  morbid,  or  great  art  from  art  that  is  not  great.  We 
shall  endeavour  here  to  remedy  this  deficienny^  confining  our- 
selves to  the  art  of  poetry. 

The  quality  of  poetry,  then,  as  distinct  from  the  fact  of  iti 
genuineness,  and  distinct  also  from  the  technical  adequacy  of  it« 
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form,  depends  on  the  quality  of  the  emotion  wkich  it  expresses. 
But  tint  we  mu$t  pause  to  observe  that  not  its  quality  only  butt 
even  it$  genuineness  depends  on   one  cotidition  which  Count 
Tolstoi  does    not    mention.     It    depends    on    the    fact    of    the 
emotion  having  a  certain  deg^ree  of  intensity^  or  a  certain  degree  ] 
of  concentration.    There  »re  some  kinds  of  emotion  which  arc 
by  no  means  strong,   but  may   nevertheless   ins^pire  poetry  of 
an   exquisite   though  slight  kind :    sucb^    for    example,  is    the 
volatile  and  elusive  sentiment  captured  and  concentrated  in  the 
verse  of  Mr.  Austin   Dobson.     But  poetry  as  a  rule  differs  from 
prose,  not  only  in  the  fact  that  it  expresses  emotion  rhythmi-' 
cally,  but  in  the  further  fact,   which  alone  makes  the   use  of 
rhythm    appropriate,    that   the    emotion    expressed    possesses 
some  exceptional  strength.     Poetry,  says  Wordsworth,   is  the 
natural  language  of  all  strong  feeling ;  but  it  is  certainly  not 
the  natural  language  of  the  mild  preferences,  dislikes,  regrets, 
hopes,  and  disappointments  which  make  up  the  every-day  life 
of  most    people,  though    these   are   all    emotion    at    a  certain 
degree  of  temperature.     To  attempt  to  express  them  as  poetrj] 
would  be  to  make  them  ridiculous.     In  Kensington  Gardens 
on  any  fine  Sunday  morning,  the  ordinary  observer  may  se«j 
any  number  of  humble  lovers  '  keeping  company,'  and,  if  be  be  | 
a  good-natured  observer,  with  some  gift  of  kindly  sympathy,  he^ 
will  be  pleased  rather  than  annoyed  by  the  spectacle ;  but  if  he] 
referred  in  a  letter  to  the  fact  of  his  having  chanced  to  notice  it, 
he  would  hardly  be  moved  to  break  into  rhyme  or  into  blank 
verse.     If,  however,  the   observer  be  one   who   is   more    than 
ordinary,  if  he  have  the  insight  which   Arthur  Hugh  Clough 
had    when    this   very   spectacle    was    witnessed    by    him,    hit 
emotions    would    be    intensified    as   Clough'^s    were,    and    the 
natural  expression  of  them  would  be  poetry,  as  it  was  in  the  case 
of  Clough,  when  be  wrote  the  beautiful  poem  whose  last  stanza 
runs  thus  : — 

'  Ab,  years  may  come,  and  years  may  bring 
The  truth  that  is  not  bliss : 
But  will  they  bring  anotbor  thing 
That  will  compare  with  this  ?  ' 

Poetry,  then,  described  in  the  most  comprehensive  way, 
is  the  eipression— we  need  not  here  insist  on  its  being 
rhythmical,  it  is  enough  to  say  adequate — the  adequate 
expression  in  language,  not  of  all  emotion,  but  of  emotion 
raised  to  a  certain  pitch  of  intensity.  We  may  observe 
also  that  by  the  phrase  '  adequate  expression  'is  to  be 
understood  language  which  is  capable  of  reproducing  in    the 
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reader  the  emotion  felt  bj  the  writer.  And  now  follows  a 
question  !□  which  the  foregoiog^  remarks  are  preparatory.  By 
what  meAns,  and  under  what  conditions,  is  emotion  raised  to 
that  particular  pitch  at  which  the  adet^uate  expression  of  it  is, 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  poetic,  and  rises  inevitably  above 
the  common  level  of  prose  ?  Emotion  is  raised  to  such  a  pitch 
6rstlj  bj  intense  personal  experience^  or  by  vivid  imaginative 
experience,  and  secondly  by  reflection  on  the  facts  which  such 
experience  offers  to  the  mtnd.  The  mere  emotional  experience 
in  itself  is  not  enough.  People,  as  we  ail  know,  may  be  very 
deeply  in  lore  ;  they  may  know  all  the  jojs  and  tortures  which 
originate  in  that  passion,  and  they  may  yet  be  unable  to  write 
even  a  tolerable  love-poem.  The  language  in  which  they 
express  their  feelings,  if  it  be  quite  spontaneous  and  unaffected, 
will,  no  doubt,  in  accordance  with  Wordsworth's  principle, 
tend  to  have  something  poetic  in  it ;  but  they  would  be 
altogether  unable  to  express  them  in  any  shape  which  an 
impartial  critic  would  recognise  as  a  poem.  They  would 
—to  put  their  case  in  the  light  of  Count  Tolstoi's  formula — 
be  unable  to  express  their  emotions  in  a  form  of  words 
calculated  to  reproduce  the  same  emotions  in  the  reader. 
Nor  is  this  inability  accounted  for  by  mere  absence  of 
literary  skill,  or  deficient  command  of  language.  To  explain 
the  matter  thus  is  to  put  the  cart  before  the  horse.  The 
truth  is  that  a  deficient  command  of  the  language  of  poetry 
is  due  to  an  underlying  deficiency  in  mental  and  imaginative 
capacity. 

This  important  critical  truth  is  very  clearly  illustrated  by 
the  single  stanza  which  has  just  been  quoted  fj'om  Clough, 
which  refers  to  the  prentice  and  the  maid  *  keeping  company ' 

\ia  Renstngton  Gardens.  Nothing  can,  at  first  sight,  seem 
■impler  than  the  sentiment  there  expressed  ;  but  if  we  examine 
the  lines  closely  we  shall  see  that  the  sentiment:  has  been  lifted 

I  into  poetry  by  the  action  of  thought  eminently  comprehensive 
in  its  character,  and  is  fused  with  the  sentiment  by  a  rare  power 
imagination. 

*  Ab,  years  may  come,  and  years  may  bring 
The  truth  that  is  not  blL^e.' 

In  these  words  we  have  concentrated  a  whole  philosophy  of 
life — of  the  relations  of  thought  and  knowledge  to  happiness, 
and  to  the  meaning  of  man's  existence ;  and  in  the  two  last 
lines  of  the  stanza  this  philosophy  is  applied  to  the  affection  of 
the  prentice  and  the  maid,  which  is  transfigured  into  a 
Inniversal   symbol.       Let   us  take   one  more   example,  equally 
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shoft,  a  complete  poem  nf  four  line*  onlj,  by  Walter  Savage 
Landort^ — 

'  Stand  ologe  around,  je  Stygian  set, 
With  Dirce  in  one  boat  conveyed. 
Lest  Cbaran  seeing  may  forget 
That  lie  ia  old,  and  ebe  a  shade.' 

The  emotion  here  expressed  is,  in  its  origin,  purely  dramatic 
and  imaginative.  It  is,  taken  by  itsell',  tainter  than  a  half^ 
heard  echo.  But  thought,  through  the  vehicle  of  imagination, 
has  lifted  it  to  the  poetic  pitch,  and  has  impregnated  it  with 
suggestions  of  alt  the  dreams  of  youth  and  all  the  lost  oppor- 
tunities of  age,  with  man's  longing  for  the  ideal,  with  manV 
failure  to  realise  it  \  and  has  made  of  this  one  small  stanza  a 
shell  whispering  with  '  all  regret.' 

Now,  beautiful  as  this  poem  of  Landor's  is,  it  Is  not  a  great 
pfwm.  No  one  could  compare  it,  fur  instance,  with  the 
'Inferno,'  or  with  'Hamlet.'  It  bears  the  same  relation  to  a 
great  poem  that  a  gem  bears  to  a  picture;  and  in  the  foregoing 
iinalysis  of  the  reasons  that  make  it  beautiful  we  sball  (ind  an 
explanation  of  the  reason  whj  it  is  not  great,  and  also  an 
explanation  of  what  the  greatness  of  great  poetry  is.  Poetry  is 
great,  or  the  contrary,  in  proportion  to  two  things :  firstly,  the 
variety,  the  importance,  and  the  representative  character  of  the 
facts  or  experiences  which  it  exhibits  to  us  as  the  subject  of 
emotion  ;  and  secondly,  the  extent  to  which  the  enaotion  in 
question  is  intensified,  interpreted,  and  impregnated  with 
significance  by  thought.  The  truth  of  the  matter  may  be 
cxpreasetl  accordingly  in  a  statement  which  to  some  will  seem 
a  heresy  and  to  others  a  paradox — that  poetry  is  great  in 
proportion  as  it  is  something  more  than  poetry,  and  that  poets 
are  great  in  proportion  as  they  are  something  more  than  poets. 
To  say  this  is  really  not  more  than  to  say  that  no  faculty  can 
fulfil  its  highest  function*  when  it  works  singly,  and  without 
the  assistance  of  others.  That  such  is  the  case  can  be  very 
easily  seen  by  a  brief  reference  to  the  great  poets  and  their 
works.  The  essence  of  poetry  being,  as  we  have  seen, 
emotional,  we  sball  6t)d  that  in  tbe  production  of  the  greatest 
poems  there  has  always  been  involved  the  exercise  of  various 
J  acuities,  judgments,  and  kinds  of  mental  application  which 
intrinsically  are  outside  the  domain  of  emotion  altogether. 

Consider  tbe  characters  of  tbe  following  five  poets ;  Dante, 
Shakespeare,  Goethe,  Tennyson,  and  Browning.  These  all 
were  men  of  high  and  commanding  intellect,  of  profound  and 
various  knowledge.  Dante  was  a  scholar,  a  theologian,  a 
philoiopher,  a  pbiloaophicat  politician.     Shakespeare,  in  spite 
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of  his  want  of  ordinary  educational  opportunities,  h&t  astanithed 
and  perplexed  tbe  world  by  the  intimate  acquaintance  evinced 
by  him  with  the  tecbaicaUties  t»f  Uw,  with  the  medics,!  science 
of  his  time,  with  the  pursuits  which  occupy  men  and  the 
sports  and  amusements  which  distract  them;  by  his  keen 
insight  into  the  nature  of  the  boads  which  unite  cla$ses»  and  of 
the  false  theories  and  prejudices  tbat  cause  divisiun  between 
them  ;  and  by  his  grasp  of  some  of  the  deepest  truths  of  moral 
and  metaphysical  philosophy.  He  sums  up  for  us  in  a  few 
pregitant  words  tbe  practical  teaching  of  Aristotle's  'Ethics'; 
and  no  poet  who  was  not  also  a  philosopher  could  possibly 
have  written  the  passage  in  the  '  Tempest '  which  begins  with 
tbe  words  *And  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  this  vision.' 
Goethe's  knowledge  and  mental  activity  were  similarly  com- 
prehensive. Not  only  was  he  a  philosopher,  a  scholar,  a 
student  of  history*  a  keen  and  dispassionate  critic,  but  he  wat 
a  man  of  affairs,  a  man  of  the  world,  and  a  man  of  science  as 
well.  Browning  was  an  indefatigable  scholar,  a  historical  and 
theological  student,  and  bis  restless  crtttcal  intellect  was  cease- 
lessly at  work  upon  hi^i  knowledg^e;  whilst  Tennyson,  though 
he  lived  secluded  from  society  and  from  public  afTairs,  and,  as 
we  venture  tn  think,  suEFered  from  this  seclusion,  grasped  the 
tendencies  of  the  scientific  discoveries  of  his  time,  and  the 
nature  of  the  difficulties  and  tbe  changes  which  they  were 
introducing  into  our  conception  of  life^  with  an  intellect  which 
in  point  of  masculine  vigour  and  perspicacity  was  not  excelled 
by  that  of  any  of  his  contemporaries.  Portions  of  'In 
Memoriam '  concentrate  in  a  few  stanzas  the  essence  of 
scientific  volumes,  and  the  applied  results  of  the  tcientiSc 
thought  of  a  generatiuii.  Could  we  abstract  from  the  works  of 
any  one  of  these  great  poets  tbe  elements  contributed  by 
faculties  other  than  the  poetic  their  poems  would  no  doubt  not 
cease  to  be  poetry  ;  but  the  greatness  which  has  given  them 
their  hold  on  tbe  world  would  go.  The  mere  emotional  gift  of 
poetry  will  no  more  make  a  man  a  great  poet  than  the  mere 
emotion  of  patriotism  will  make  a  soldier  a  great  general. 

Tbe  production,  then,  of  great  poetry  is  a  process  of  the 
following  kind.  It  is  not  the  expression  in  beautiful  and  ade- 
quate language  of  any  personal  and  private  emotion  as  directly 
experienced  by  the  poet.  Logically  it  begins  with  the  selection 
of  some  fact  or  incident,  or  some  nexus  of  facts  or  incidents, 
wbicb  represent  human  Ule  under  an  important  and  significant 
aspect.  Some  of  these  facts  may  have  been  supplied  him  by 
bis  own  experience  ;  but  he  will  deal  even  with  these  as  though 
thejr  were  the  experiences  uf  another  person^  at  though  they 
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were  facts  of  human  nature  ratber  than  of  his  own  history. 
His  selection  of  bla  materials  will  be  made  in  accordance  with 
some  principle,  some  knowledge  of  life  consciously  or  uncon- 
aciniisly  organised,  in  the  light  of  which  snch  and  such  facts 
and  incidents  seem  to  be  more  significant  and  more  representa- 
tive than  others  ;  and  as  his  intellect  and  imagination  continne 
to  concentrate  themselves  on  these  their  significance  will 
become  greater,  more  various,  more  profound.  In  thus  em- 
ploying his  intellect  he  will,  as  the  case  may  be,  employ  it 
AS  a  theologian,  a  man  of  science,  a  philosopher :  he  will  not 
be  employing  it  as  a  poet.  Even  if  we  take  into  consider- 
ation, at  this  stage  of  our  analysis^  the  act  of  arranging  his 
materials  in  *ome  artistic  order,  be  will  not  be  engaged  in  a 
work  that  is  itself  specifically  poetic:  be  will  merely  be  doing 
what  must  be  done  by  any  great  novelist.  Indeed  the  point 
now  before  us  may  be  partially  indicated  by  the  question  of 
how  a  great  poem  differs  from  a  great  novel.  For  one  thing, 
the  poem  diSers  from  the  novel  in  the  fact  that  it  represents 
emotion  at  a  higher  degree  of  intensity;  but  we  must 
first  consider  where,  in  the  production  of  a  great  poem, 
emotion  makes  its  appearance,  and  what  is  its  precise  function. 
In  the  logical  order  of  events,  emotion  makes  its  appearance 
after  experience,  observation,  and  philosophy  have  got  together 
the  poet's  matertala  for  him,  and  provided  him  with  certain 
significant  and  tjpical  facU  of  life,  which  he  is  ultimately  to 
transform  into  a  poem ;  and  it  is  the  specific  function  of 
emotion  to  effect  this  transformation.  The  poet's  emotion 
fuses  these  materiali  by  its  beat;  it  irradiates  them  by  its 
light.  In  proportion  as  this  process  is  complete,  the  result  is  n 
true  poem  ;  in  proportion  to  the  amount,  the  value,  the  general 
significance  of  the  materials,  the  poem  is  a  great  poern^ 

That  the  emotion  in  question  shall  reach  a  certain  degree  of 
intensity  we  assume.  It  Is  difficult  to  measure  this  intensity 
bjany  definite  standard  ;  but  one  sufficiently  intelligible  for  our 
piKMiit  purpose  is  afforded  us  by  the  degree  ot  intensity  which 
it  reaches  in  a  fine  love-poem.  We  may  say,  then,  that  a  great 
poem  is  a  poem  which  does  for  life^  or  for  life  in  its  larger 
relations,  what  a  love^poem  does  for  one  of  life's  elements.  It 
pppscnts  to  us  what  George  Eliot  called  '  the  human  lot '  as 
llir  one  object  of  impassioned  clairvoyance  and  overwhelming 
illtrrrst,  similar  to  that  with  which  a  lover  regards  his  mistress. 

Now  i\w  capacity  for  emotion  in  the  pioet  being  taken  for 
||I«I(UhI,  fur  what  reasons,  and  under  what  conditions,,  does  the 
i<Mlu*«^i  l**ti  <^*  distinct  from  his  own  experience  of  it,  rouse  his 
^tt|v>«^i^l  itttti  lifo?     *  What's  Hecuba  to  him^or  be  to  Hecuba?* 
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fWbat  is  Faust  to  Goethe?     What  is  Gnethe  to  Faust?     The 
[reasoD  why  the  poet  regard*  the  human  lot  with  emotion  is  that 
the  sees  it  in  the  light  of  some  unifying  principle,  and  refers  all 
[its  phenomena  to  some  conviction,  religious  or  philosophic^  hy 
'^hich  consciously  or  unconsciously  he  is  dotninated,  and  which 
[invests  all  the  facts  of  existence  with  some  universal  meaning. 
lit  is  to  these  convictions  that  the  emotion  of  the  poet  is  due. 
And  this  observation  brings  us  back  to  another,  which  has  been 
made  already.     It  is  essential  that  the  convictions  in  question. 
If  the  requisite  emotion  is  to  be  roused  by  tbem,  shall  be  not 
nnly  intense  in  the  mind   of  the  poet  himself,  but  shall  also  be 
prevalent  amongst  those  whom  the  poet  addresses.     It   is  only 
on  this  condition  that  the  force  of  his  own  emotion  will    be 
available  for  the  production  of  poetry.       He  may  have  these 
convictions  himself,  but,  if  they  arc  not  shared  by  bis  contem- 
poraries, the  emotion  which  they  excite  in   him  will  urge  him 
not  to  exhibit   life  in  the  light  which  such  convictions  throw 
on  it,  but  to  prove  that  they  are  the  convictions  by  which  life 
ought  to  be  interpreted.      He  will,  as  has  been  already  said,  be 
urged  to  address  the  world,  not  as  a  poet,  hut  a«  a  mi$sionary 
or    a    controversialist.       Here,    then^    we    have     the    explana- 
tion   of    the    intimate    connexinn    which  exists  between  great 
poetry  and  the  general  conditions  of  the  age  in  which  the  poet 
lives.     The  poet  need  not  always  be  conscious  of  the  fact  of 
their    influence.     Still    less   need    he    be   able    consciously   to 
analyse  the  nature  of  it;  or  to  say  whether  the  vitality  of  the 
convictions  which  are  the  oxygen  of  his  mental  atmosplicre  is 
due  to  the  prevalence  of   some  deftnite  religious   faith  or  of 
certain  Intellectual  principles,  or  to  the  sanguine  and  practical 
meaning  imparted  to  either  or  both  of  these  by  some  general 
quickening  and  development    of   national    life,       Shakespeare 
would  certainly  have  been  unable  to  describe  the  sources  ni  bis 
inspiration  ;    but   to   us,   viewing  them  Jrom  a  distance^  their 
character  is  sufficiently  apparent.     They  lay  partly ^  let  us  repeat, 
in  the  national  development  of  England  ;    tbey   lay  partly  in 
that    movement,   full    of   restless    hope,    commonly   called    the 
Renaissance,  by  which  Europe  was  still  agitated  ;  but  behind 
all  these,  and  bearing  the  same  relation  to  tliem  that  the  body  of 
a    violin     bears    to    its    strings,    were    the    ethics    of   the    old 
Catholicism,    with    its  judgments    of   conduct    and    character, 
almost  as   lixed   and   vivid  for  Shakespeare  as  they   were  for 
Dante.     Now,  while  conditions  more  or  less  analogous  to  those 
that  surrounded  Shakespeare  have  succeeded  each  other,  as  we 
have  seen,  during  three  quarters  of  the  nineteenth  century,  it 
might    be  easily  shown  that  during  the  last  quarter  they  have 
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tunk  graduallj  into  abeyance.  Tbe  optimisms  of  tbe  middle 
of  the  century  have,  in  recent  times,  eibaiisted  themMlves; 
and  although  they  have  given  place  to  a  number  of  new  ideas, 
new  hopes,  and  new  enthusiasms,  none  of  these^  except  tbe  idea 
of  Imperialism,  has  acquired  sufficient  coherence,  and  become 
sufiiciently  prevalent,  to  impart  any  distinct  and  general 
character  to  the  emotional  conditions  of  the  time.  Even  tbe 
Imperial  idea  itself,  in  spite  of  its  vitality,  is  as  yet  but  half 
developed  ;  and  its  influence  is  calculated,  as  Mr.  Kipling's 
work  shows  us,  to  produce  stirring  and  spirited  poems  rather 
than  great  poetry. 

It  may  be  observed,  however,  that  the  period  in  queation, 
though  not  favourable  to  poetry,  has  witnessed  an  unusual 
activity  in  the  production  of  novels ;  and  many  of  these  have 
been  ol  high,  il  not  of  the  highest,  excellence.  The  reason  of 
this  i»  to  be  found  in  a  fact  which  has  been  already  noticed. 
The  novelist,  like  tbe  poet,  represents  life  as  apprehended 
ibrough  the  medium  of  emotion ;  but  the  emotion  is  less 
intense,  nor  does  it  fuse,  pervade,  and  transmute  the  whole  of 
the  materials  so  completely  as  is  requisite  for  tbe  pro<luction 
of  a  great  poem.  Consequently,,  the  novel  may  well  flourish 
amid  conditions  which  are  not  favourable  to  the  production  of 
great  poetry  ;  and  we  may  even  ask  whether  the  mere  fact  that 
at  any  given  period  the  novel  becomes  the  most  important  kind 
of  imaginative  literature  is  not  itself  a  sign  that  the  conditions 
favourable  to  the  production  of  great  poetry  are  wanting. 

It  remains,  however,  to  consider  once  more  the  other  factor 
in  the  case,  namely,  the  personal  faculties  of  the  poet,  as 
distinct  from  the  conditions  under  which  they  are  exercised  ; 
and,  wblbt  fully  admitting  that  under  unfavourable  conditions 
ttie  genius  even  of  a  Shakespeare  would  not  produce  Shake- 
speare's poetry,  we  must  admit  also  that  there  may  be  periods 
in  tbe  hie  ot  tbe  world  or  of  a  nation  when  the  conditions 
seem  unfavourable  to  great  poetry  only  because  there  is  no  one 
with  the  genius  of  a  Sbakespeare  to  take  advantage  of  them. 
This  may  be  true  to  a  certain  ex.tent  of  our  own  country  to-day. 
We  do  nut  think  tbat  it  is  so,  but  it  is  difficult  to  prove  a 
negative.  One  thing,  however^  we  may  venture  to  say  with 
confidence,  that  were  the  conditions  of  the  moment  more 
lavourable  to  great  poetry  than  they  are,  we  have  many  poets 
nnxmgst  us  whose  poetry  would  possess  qualities  greater  beyond 
compniison  than  any  which,  as  matters  stand,  the  most  partial 
flattery,  unless  it  be  the  flattery  of  the  poets  themselves,  can 
attribute  to  it.  Could  Mr.  Meredith  or  Mr.  Blunt  treat  life  as 
a,  Khole  with  a  rlenrness  of  vision,  with  a  genuine  intensity  uf 
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emotion,  simitar  to  tbat  with  which  they  have  trcateil  one  of  ttt 
passions,  they  would  have  produced  poetry  as  much  abavo 
their  existing  love-poems  as  their  pcwtry  on  any  other  subject 
actually  falls  below  them.  Mr.  Blunt's  latest  poem,  *  Satan 
Absolved,'  support!  us  in  this  conjecture.  It  is  a  sort  of 
mystical  drama.  The  scene  of  it  is  laid  in  Heaven,  but  the 
sobject  of  it  in  reality  is  the  life  and  destiny  of  mankind.  It 
exhibits  Mr.  Blunt  as  pissessing  the  personal  faculties  of  a  poet 
of  a  high  order;  it  shows  him  to  us  as  gifted  with  a  style  at  once 
delicate,  vigorotis,  and  incisive,  a  vivid  imagination,  and  great 
capacity  of  etnotion ;  but  he  has  nothing  on  which  to  exercise 
these  faculties  tbat  is  in  any  degree  worthy  of  them.  His 
drama  in  Heaven,  despite  all  its  technical  excellencies,  is 
nothing  but  a  querulous  lampoon  on  the  Anglo-Saxon  race, 
the  language  of  which  is,  in  many  pkces,  s(i  exaggerated 
that,  the  stronger  the  writer's  emotion,  and  the  greiiter  his 
■uccess  la  expressing  it,  the  more  completely  does  he  fail  to 
attain  the  Itopressivenesa  at  wbich  he  aims.  A  p>et  of  bis 
capacity,  setting  himself  to  deal  emotionally  with  a  really  great 
subject^  could  not  have  missed  so  completely  any  ideas  with 
regard  to  it  which  were  really  great  and  profounii,  and  calcu- 
lated to  give  to  it  aane  emotional  unity,  had  ideas  of  the 
xequisite  kind  been  prevalent  in  tbe  world  around  him,  A 
Iftimilar  judgment  must  be  passed  on  the  rest  of  our  latter-day 

Soets,  among  whom  a  high  place  must  be  given  to  Mr.  Davidson. 
Ir.  Davidson's  ballad  of  tbe  nun  who  left  her  convent,  a  poem 
I  deservedly  well  known,  is  the  work  of  a  man  endowed  with 
remarkable  poetic  gifts.  No  one  but  a  man  with  a  high  poetic 
faculty  could  have  described,  as  he  has  done,  the  cities  which 
*  smouldered  and  glittered  on  the  plain,'  or  the  subtle  influences 
of  the  external  world  which  troubled  the  nun*s  being: — 

*  Sometijnee  it  was  a  watidoring  wind, 
SoxaetiniOB  the  fragrance  of  the  pine, 
Sometimes  the  thought  how  others  sinned, 
That  tuTtied  her  e^tveet  blood  into  wine.^ 

But  with  all  these  technical  gifts  for  producing  poetry  tbat 
might  be  great,  this  poem  as  a  whole  hat  nothing  great  in  it 
whatsoever.  The  genuine  poetic  emotion,  which  is  beyond 
doubt  present  in  it,  is  inspired  by,  and  ministers  to  the 
expression  of,  no  great,  no  definite,  no  unifying  belief  with 
T^ard  to  human  life,  and  no  clear  insight  into  it.  And  the 
same  may  be  said  of  all  our  contemporary  poets  who  are 
really  poets  at  ali^of  Mr.  Yeats,  of  Mr.  Watson,  of  Mr.  Symons, 
of  Mr.  Phillips,  and  others.     The  poetic  impulse,  the  poetic 
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imagiaatloD,  the  sense  of  form,  the  commaDd  of  language,  are 
tbeie.  Everj  thing  is  ready  for  the  great  poetic  sacrifice,  with 
the  exception  of  a  worthy  oiTering ;  and  of  this  fact  a  partial, 
if  not  complete,  explanation  is  to  be  found,  not  in  a  deficiency 
uf  faculty  in  the  poets  themselves,  but  in  certain  pectiliarities 
in  the  general  conditions  of  the  time,  which,  whilst  eminently 
favourable  to  certain  forms  of  mental  activity,  are  not  favourable 
to  the  development  of  that  high  emotion  which,  born  as  it  is 
of  some  strenuous,  some  general  optimism,  intellectual  or 
reUgii>us,  is  favourable,  and  indeed  essential,  to  the  production 
of  great  poetry. 

The  lovers  of  the  English  tnuse  need  not,  however,  despair. 
Sooner  or  later,  in  one  form  or  another,  the  desired  conditions 
will  once  more  make  their  appearance.  We  may  even  now  see 
them  being  slowly  prepared  around  us,  in  the  ferment  of  these 
unsettled  opinions,  and  in  the  battle  of  these  disunited  enthu- 
siasms, which  seem,  when  taken  singly,  so  exaggerated,  so 
grotesque,  so  impracticable,  or  so  unconvincing,  but  which 
will  in  time,  with  greater  or  less  completion,  coalesce  into 
beliefs  and  hopes  greater,  more  sane,  and  more  moving  than 
any  one  of  them,  and  will  unite  instead  of  dividing  and  dis- 
integrating the  emotions  of  men.  When  that  event  takes  place, 
the  conditions  which  make  great  poetry  possible  will  once  more 
be  present ;  nor  do  the  accomplishments  and  character  of  the 
present  generation  of  poets  give  us  any  reason  to  fear  that,  when 
poetry  of  a  greater  kind  than  theirs  becomes  possible,  the 
personal  genius  will  be  wanting  that  shall  convert  the  possible 
into  the  actual. 
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A»T.  IX.— A  BRITISH  SCHOOL  IN  BOME. 

1.  The  Imperial  German  Archmolofficai  Irtstitute,  By  Ail, 
Michaelis  ('jQurnal  of  Hellenic  Studies/  vnl,  x,  pp.  190- 
216). 

2.  Jahrenbericht  Uher  die  Th&tiqkeit  des  Kainerlichen  Deutgchen 
ArchsBOtoffischen  hisiituts.     1899. 

3.  Rapports  de  la  Commission  des  Ecoles  d'Athknes  et  de  Rome, 
Parb:    1*^99. 

4*  American  Journal  tif  Archmfioffy.  Report*  of  the  Managing 
Cummiltees  of  the  Ailierica.n  Schools  of  Classical  Studies  a| 
Athens  and  Rome. 

5.  Annual  of  the  Brttifh  School  at  AihenUi  1895-1 J5 99.  Latidon : 
Macmillati. 

IT    is    probable   that   to   the    great   majority  of  the  readers 
uf  the   Quarterly  Review   the  institutions,  whose  hi«tury 
B.nd  achievements  are  recorded  in  the  above-mentioned  wurkSf 
ire  unknoivn  even  by  name.     It  is  true  that  an  educated  visitor 
to  Rome  or  Athens  can  scarcely  fail  to  become  aware  of  their 
leiUteoce  and  to  hear  the  names  of  the  distinguished  ^holars 
who  direct  tUem,  or  to  observe  the  traces  of  their  activity  in 
[the  excavation  of  ancient  sites  and  the  discovery  and  description 
of  ancient  monuments.     But  of  their  origin  and  constitution, 
I  of  their  methods  and  alms,  so  little  is  generally  known  that 
teven  to  Germans  Professor  Michaelis'  account  of  the  Imperial 
Archeological   Institute  came  a*  a  surprise;  nor  were  French- 
Imen  niuch  better  informed  about  the  icarcely  less  distinguished 
l£cole   Frantjaise  d^Athenes  until  the  celebration  of  its  jubilee 
three  years  ago  arrested  their  attention. 

Yet  these  institutions  are  worth  considering,  not  only  on 
account  of  the  great  service*  which  they  have  rendered  and 
are  still  rendering  to  learning,  but  because  they  aflbrd  the  best 
possible  illustration  of  the  change  which  has  passed  over  the 
study  of  archaeology  in  the  course  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It 
is  to  the  nineteenth  century  that  they  all  belong,  the  oldest  of 
them,  the  German  Institute  at  Home,  having  been  founded  in 
1829,  while  the  youngest,  the  American  School  at  Rome,  is 
only  in  the  fifth  year  of  its  existence.  They  are^  in  fact,  the 
product  of  what  is  called  the  scientific  spirit,  or.  In  other  words, 
of  the  recognised  necessity  for  the  accurate  study,  comparison, 
and  classification  of  originals,  and  for  the  organised  and  con- 
certed labour  of  trained  experts. 

A  glance  at  the  yearly  reports  of  the  German  Archieological 
Institute,  of  the  French  Schools,  or  even  of  the  younger  and 
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less  perfectly  equipped  British  Scboul  at  Athens  will  show  how 
far  we  have  travelled  since  the  days  of  ihe  early  Stewarts,  when 
Thomas  Howard,    Earl  of   Arundel    and   Surrey,    formed    the 
collection  of  ancient  marbles  which  still  bears  his  name,  and 
which,  it  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  add,  has,  after  more  ihan  two- 
centuries  of  neglect,  been  al  last  decently  housed  and  properlj^ 
arranged   in  the  University  Galleries  at  Oxfoid,     Throughout! 
the  seventeenth  century  and  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth,  the  | 
study  of  ancient  monuments  was  almost  entirety  confined   lai 
collectors  atid  connoisseurs.     The  remains  of  ancient  art  were  { 
bought  up  in  Italy  or  the  Levant  and  transferred  to  English' 
country  houses  or  Roman  palaces,  where  they  were  either  kept* 
as  curiosities  or^  with  the  fatal  assistance  of  the  restorer,  made] 
to  serve  as  effective  decorations  for  the  hall  or  gallery. 

But  the  last  fifty  years  of  the  eighteenth  century  witnessed] 
a  gradual  change.     Otfried  Miitler,  in  his  'Handbook  of  the! 
Arcbieology  of  Art,'  dates  the  com mencement  of  what  he  calls  the 
scientific  period  at  1750.     The  publication  of  epoch-making! 
works,  such  as  VVinckelmann's  'History  of  Ancient  Art*  and 
Lessing's  *  Laokonn,'  was  accompanied  and  in  part  provoked 
by  a  great  increase  in  the  materials  available  lor  the  critic'i ' 
use,  due  to  excavation  and  exploration.     The  buried  treasures; 
of  Herculaneuui  had  only  recently  been  brought  to  light  when 
Winckelmann  visited  Rome  in  1755;  and  lo  the  same  periftd 
belong  the  researches  of  two  Englishmen,  Stuart  and  Revett,  in 
Greece.    These  travellers^  following  in  the  footsteps  of  Spon  and! 
Wheler  in  the  previous  century,  were  themselves  followed  by  a 
distinguished  group  of   English   explorers — Chandler,    Leake, 
Gel  I,  and  Dodwell — who  did  as  much  to  extend  our  knowledge 
of   the    sites,    buildings,    and    other   remains   of  anticjuity    as 
Winckelmann  and  Leasing  had  done  to  improve  the  methods 
of  criticism  and  interpretation.     A  further  result  of  the  impulse 
thus  given  to  the  scientific  study  of  antiquity  was  the  formation 
of  public  museums,  in  which  antiquities,  till  then  scattered  and 
difficult  of  access,  were  collected,  arranged,   and   made  easily 
accessible  to  the  student.     Among  the  most  important  of  such 
museums  was  that  established  by  Clement  XIV  in  the  Vatican 
in  1769,  and  that  founded   at  Naples  in  1787.     The  depart- 
ment of  antiquities  in  the  British  Museum  dates  from  1772, 

The  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution  and  the  Napoleonic 
wars  checked  for  a  lime  the  advance  of  archieological  study  ; 
but  with  peace  in  1815  came  renewed  progress.  The  group 
of  scholars  who  now  took  the  lead  in  Germany  and  England, 
in  France  and  Italy,  aimed  above  all  things  at  the  reconstruct 
lion  of  the   mind   and   life  of  classical  antitjulty  by  the  e>&ct 
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iltudy  and  scientilic  interpretation  of  its  remains.  Tbere  was 
linevitabJy  a  change  in  the  estimate  furmeil  o(  the  comparative* 
Ivaloe  of  these  remains  and  in  the  treatment  accorded  tu  tberu. 
Coia»  and  inscripiioos,  which  even  Winckeltnann  left  on  one 
[side,  lH>gan  to  take  their  place  hy  the  Bide  of  statues  and  va^es, 
[Originals,  especially  those  of  a  gowl  period,  however  frag-- 
ittientar^,  rose  in  estimation  us  compared  with  late  or  second -band 
[productions,  however  decorativejy  eflective  the  latter  might  be. 
lAbove  all,  resturatioa,  which  had  once  been  almost  a  duty, 
[became  a  blunder,  if  not  a  crime.  The  transition  from  the 
older  point  of  view  was  of  course  gradual,  as  any  one  may  see 
Ifor  himself,  who  will  disinter  and  read  the  Report  presented  by 
[the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Earl 
[of  Elgin's  collection  of  sculptured  marbles  (181ij).  Therein  he 
may  note  the  divergence  between  the  old  school  and  the  new. 

Above  all  things,  however,  the  scholars  of  the  early  years  of 

[the   nineteenth  century  were  impressed   with  the  necessity  of 

[increasing  the  facilities  for  the  accurate  comparison  of  remains  ; 

and  this  meant  their  exact  reproduction  and  description  in  a 

[form  which  should   be  fairly  accessible.     The  idea  of  establish* 

ing  channels  of  communication  between  students  of  antiquity, 

of    making    known    to    all    persons    interested    the   material 

dispersed  among  the  collections,  public  or  private,  of  Europe, 

(jknd  of  notifying  the  discovery  of  new  objects,  found  expression 

in  various  quarters,     tn  1827  E.  Gerhard  brought  out  the  first 

part  of  his  *Antike  Bildwerken,'  the  object  of  which  was  to 

I  place    in    the    hands   of    archcTologists    and    scholars    accurate 

reproductions  of  unpublished   monuments,     [n   the  next  year 

fibttiger  at  Dresden  started,  in  conjunction  •  with  several  lovers 

of  antiquity  at  home  and  abroad/ a  periodical  entitled  *  Archao- 

logie    und    Kunst,'  which  was  Intended    to  keep  arcbicologists 

in  touch  with  each  other  and  with  the  new  discoveries.    Among 

the  contributions  to  the  fir^t  number  is  a  letter  from  the  English 

antiquary  James  Millingen,  whose  reproductions  of  Greek  vases 

bad  already  won  him  a  high  reputation. 

The  most  conspicuous  result  of  this  desire  at  once  to 
diffuse  knowledge  and  to  organise  study  was  the  foundation  of 
what  Is  now  known  to  all  scholars  as  the  German  Institute  al 
Kome,  the  doyen  of  the  archEcological  schools  of  Rome  and 
Athens.  It  is  now  world-famous,  and  is  worthily  housed  in  its 
spacious  home  on  the  Capitol,  with  the  Forum  at  its  feet  and 
with  the  Sabine  and  Atban  hills  bounding  the  distance.  But 
its  beginnings — and  it  is  encouraging  to  those  who  are  slowly 
building  up  the  younger  institutions  that  have  followed  in  iu 
wake  to  retnembpr  this^were  comparatively  humble,  and  it^ 
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resources,  for  the  first  thirtj  jear»  of  its  exiatence,  were  of  the 
slenderest. 

The  origin  and  development  of  this  remarkable  foiiadation 
may  be  briefly  described,  Bunseii,  writing  from  Rome  in 
1829,  relates  bow  E.  Gerhard  b»d  been  impressed  with  the 
disadvantages  of  isolated  and  disjointed  research,  axid  with  the 
need  of  some  central  point  of  union,  where  scattered  details 
might  be  collected,  sifted,  and  preserved  from  oblivion.  Not 
only  BiiA«en  himself,  but  the  Due  de  Luynes  in  France, 
eagerly  caught  at  the  idea.  The  latter  suggested  a  'Journal  de 
la  Societe  Arcbeotogique,'  to  be  published  in  Paris^,  but  this 
suggestion  was  put  aside  in  fa.voUT  of  Buusen's  scheme  of  an 
*  fstitutu  di  Corrispondenxa  Archeologica.'  The  Institute  was 
to  be  divided  into  sections,  the  centres  of  which  were  to  be 
in  the  principal  towns  of  Europe,  but  with  a  single  seat  of 
administration  in  Rome.  The  scheme  obtained  the  approval  of 
the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia^  afterwards  Frederick  William  IV^, 
who  became  patron  of  the  infant  Institute,  and  assisted  it  With 
a  small  annual  grant.  It  was  warmly  supported  by  scholars  of 
various  nationalities,  and  among  the  members  of  the  fir»t 
directorate — thirty  in  all- — were,  besides  Bunsen,  Gerhard,  and 
the  Due  de  Luynes,  James  Mitlingen,  Tborwaldsen,  Borgbese, 
Panofka,  and  Welcker.  The  original  objects  of  the  Institute 
are  accurately  deGned  by  Gerhard  himself,  in  an  account  of  it 
written  in  1^40,  It  was  intended  to  serve  as  a  channel  of 
communication  between  archeeologists^  to  diffuse  accurate  know- 
ledge of  existing  monuments^  and  to  register  new  discoveries. 
With  these  objects  in  view  the  new  Institute  issued  three  publi- 
c&tionst  the  monthly  '  Bollettino;  the  yearly  '  Annali,'  in  which 

f tapers  of  greater  length  were  published,  and  the  '  Monument! 
nediti.'  The  early  years  of  the  Institute  were  years  of  diffi- 
culty and  of  a  constant  struggle  with  inadequate  means.  But 
in  1835  it  obtained  a  home  of  its  own  on  the  Capitol,  *  I  have 
succeeded/  writes  Bunsen  to  Dr.  Arnold,  *in  setting  up  a 
spacious  building  for  the  Archaeological  Institute  in  the  midst 
of  the  walls  of  the  Porticus  of  Jupiter  Optimus  Maxim  us,,  and 
have  opened  it  with  a  lecture  on  Goethe's  saying,  "  Rome  is 
the  high-school  of  Europe."'  At  the  same  time  the  Institute 
began  to  lose  something  of  its  International  character.  Rome 
became  its  one  centre,  both  of  administration  and  publication ; 
and  the  management  passed  almost  entirety  into  German  and 
Italian  hands — a  change  which  was  completed  when  the  founda- 
tion of  the  French  School  at  Athens,  in  1846,  turned  French 
attention  and  sympathies  in  a  different  direction.  With  the 
appointment  of  W.  Henzen  as  secretary  in  1356  a  new  depart* 
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ment  of  work  was  established,  and  the  luatitute  became — what 
h  has  ever  since  been — not  onjy  a  centre  fur  the  diffusioo  of 
knowledge^  but  a  training  place  for  ^oung  students.  Finally, 
soon  after  the  establishment  of  German  unity,  it  was  placed  on 
a.  secure  basis  as  a  German  Institution^  with  a  central  board  of 
direction  in  Berlin,  and  an  income  of  5000/.  a  year  from  the 
State.  At  the  same  time  the  German  Institute  at  Athens  was 
established,  and  placed,  like  its  elder  sister  at  Rome^  under 
the  general  control  uf  the  Imperial  German  Archaeological 
Institute. 

Germans  may  justly  be  proud  of  the  work  which  these 
Institutes  have  accomplished,  and  which  has  extended  far 
beyond  the  limits  marked  out  by  Gerhard  and  Bunsen.  To 
the  functions  ortginally  assigned  to  the  Infant  Institute  of 
Archaeological  Correspondence  others  have  been  added.  The 
Institutes  at  Rome  and  Athens^  in  conjunction  with  the  central 
board  of  direction  in  Berlin,  still  serve  as  channels  of  com- 
munication between  archaeologists,,  and  register  new  discoveries. 
But  they  have  also  been  for  thirty  years  schools  in  which  many 
o(  the  best  German  archaeologists  hare  been  trained,  and  work- 
shops in  which  the  labour  of  many  scholars  has  been  organised 
for  the  joint  undertaking  of  tasks  beyond  the  powers  of  any 
single  worker.  From  the  annual  reports  of  the  Imperial  Archeeo- 
logical  Institute — which  include  the  separate  reports  from  the 
directon  of  the  Institutes  at  Rome  and  Athens,  Dr.  Petersen 
and  Dr.  Ddrpfeld — some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  services 
which  the  Institutes  are  rendering  to  learning.  The  literary 
output  is  in  itself  of  great  importance.  There  are»  first  of  all, 
the  periodical  publications,  the  *  Mittheilungen/  from  Rome 
and  Athens,  the  central  *Anzeiger,'  and  the  '  Antike  Denkmaler.' 
In  addition  there  are  the  costly  and  sumptuous  serials,  in  which 
the  work  of  reproducing  the  extant  remains  and  monuments  of 
antiquity  is  carried  on  with  systematic  German  thoroughness  ; 
the  ^Corpus'  of  Latin  inscriptions;  the  collections  of  ancient 
sarcophagi,  of  ancient  terracottas,  and,  quite  recently,  of  ancient 
ivories.  Next  to  the  publications,  we  may  place  the  special 
missions  undertaken  by  Individual  German  scholars  under  the 
direction  of  the  Institute  ;  for  instance,  a  visit  recently  made  by 
Dr.  Robert  to  England  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  rich 
but  little  known  collections  of  prints  and  drawings  which  have 
long  Iain  undisturbed,  if  not  uncared  for,  in  the  library  of 
Eton  College,  There  is,  lastly,  what  may  be  called  the  routine 
work  of  the  Roman  and  Athenian  Institutes — the  training 
of  young  students ;  the  observation  and  description  of  dis- 
coveries made  by  the  Italian  or  Greek  authorities  ;  the  archaeo* 
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lofTical  tours,  auch  as  the  '  island  journey' '  conducted  by  Dr. 
Dorpfeld  in  the  Levari tj  or  the  excursion  arranged  hy  Dr,  Mau 
for  the  benefit  of  German  schoolmasters  In  Ital^  ;  and  last, 
but  not  least,  the  meetings  for  discussion  held  at  itjtcrvais 
during  the  session,  which,  in  the  case  of  the  Institute  at  Rome, 
opens  appropriately  un  December  9th,  the  birthday  of  Winckel- 
inann,  and  closes  on  April  21st,  the  traditional  birthday  of  ihe 
city  of  Rome. 

Among  the  Schools  of  Arcbteology  founded  in  imitation  of 
the  Institute  of  A^cha^olugical  Correspondence  at  Rome,  the 
first  place  belongs  to  the  French  School  at  Athens.  At  the  time 
whfO  Buosen  and  (lerhard  laid  the  foundations  of  the  German 
Institute  in  Rome,  Greece  was  still  a  closed  land  to  the  ordinary 
urchipologtst ;  and,  when  the  Turkish  rale  came  to  an  end,  it  was 
France,  not  Germanj-,  who  was  the  first  to  avail  herself  of  the 
t»|ifO  door.  In  184l>,  under  the  auspices  of  Louis  Philippe  and 
with  the  support  of  M.  Gul^ot,  the  now  famous  French  School 
mt  Athens  was  founded.  In  18^0  it  was  placed  under  ihe  control 
of  tho  Academy  of  Inscriptions  in  Paris,  and  since  1851  an 
•onval  grant  has  been  ntftde  to  it  frotn  the  public  funds.  This, 
the  first  atteinpc  to  ptoride  tttr  the  systematic  study  of  Greek 
antti]iiitie$  upota  GpmJc  toil,  hfts  beeo  abttDdaotly  justiBed  by 
its  succc-ss.  Tbe  joaroal  of  tbe  FreiK^  School,  the  '  Bulletin  de 
Cormpuodance  Hellealqoe,*  has  long  taken  a  foremost  place 
iia^  Mchvologicail  publtcatioas;,  and  its  pages  testify  to  the 
adtmimble  mnA  doci«  by  Fr«acli  scbolars  op  the  mainland  of 
nrrecv,  in  the  islaAds^  and  in  Asia  Minor. 

GrrtBaity  was  the  fint  in  Rome,  FraiKe  the  first  In  Athens ; 
bM  di*  idhv^lan  of  1m^  OMBines  i«cogiii$«d,  after  a  time,  the 
iipoflaatu  ot  ritahliihing  tints  ol*  atady  at  both  great  centres 
of  clmiical  cirilisatiiMa.  Alaoat  avmltaxHoasIr,  aboat  five 
rwn  aJbcf  tli*  Fwo  Gtr—  War,  a  Firodh  School  was 
hmisjl  «t  Mamwk  ««4  »  Cniaw  Ittsutaie  at  AtbecM^  Of  the 
ImMW  tMBHillios  Im  Vhb  sud  atnalT.  Tke  foraer.  at  first 
»  sttbii«i»Mt»  kiwt  of  aw  Fnmdk  Sthial  M  Atbeai,  obluned, 
io  l$73t^  a  wpoion  tiiaii  —  i,,  ikoiigli  k  ooBtnood  tobject,  like 
its  «Mcr  sMiK«  ••  tW  AiwAhbt  of  loiiiiipiiwi  !■  Pans.  It  is 
«ov«  mmit»  «k*  oUp  lwiiiihi|  of  lfa»  Alibe  Docbene,  among 
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ertt^rptise,  but  hnte  remained  independent  of  Government 
control  and  receive  no  Government  grant.  Thej  are  adminis- 
tered by  man&ging  committees,  «nbject  to  the  general  control 
of  the  Council  of  tbe  ArcbETological  Institute  of  America,  and 
tbeir  income  is  derived  from  tbe  contributions  of  American 
universities  and  individual  Americana. 

Until  1879  the  educational  side  of  arcbseologj  bad  been 
neglected  in  England,  altbougb  English  travellers  and  exca- 
vators bad  not  been  behindhand  in  their  contributions  to  our 
knowledge  of  Greek  art  and  antiquities.  Indeed,  the  most 
important  finds  of  tbe  last  generation  were  those  of  Sir  Charles 
Newton  in  Asia  Minor,  which  enriched  the  British  Museum 
with  sculptures  worthy  to  be  set  beside  the  Elgin  marbles.  But 
between  1875  and  ISSO  came  the  marvellous  discoveries  of 
Schliemann  at  Troy  and  Mycen^,  and  tbe  disinteresteil  action 
of  the  German  Government,  which  was  persuaded  by  Professor 
Ernst  Curtius  to  expend  a  large  sum  upon  tbe  excavations 
at  Olymptaj  excavations  which  were  extraordinarily  rich  in 
scientific  results.  These  events  gave  a  stimulus  to  tbe  interest 
in  tbe  archaeological  side  of  Hellenic  studies  in  England,  both 
among  classical  scholars  and  among  educatt'd  people  generally  ; 
and  in  1B7^  this  interest  was  sufBcient  to  lead  to  the  Joundation 
of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Hellenic  Studies,  which 
attained  a  considerable  membership^  and  founded  as  its  organ 
the  'Journal  of  Hellenic  Studies.'  In  the  inaugural  addres!>t 
which  was  appropriately  delivered  by  Sir  Charles  Newton,  the 
hope  was  expressed  that  the  n&w  society  would  be  instrumental 
in  inducing  Hellenists  to  learn  the  lessons  that  can  be  taught  by 
the  Greece  of  to-day  ;  and  in  the  first  article  of  the  *  Journal ' 
Professfir  Jebb  gave  the  first  hint  of  the  more  definite  project  of 
a  British  School  at  Athens.  A  few  years  later,  in  18^3,  an 
article  by  the  same  scholar  in  the  *  Fortnightly  Review  '  advo- 
cated, as  a  practical  scheme,  the  foundation  of  such  a  school ;  an 
influential  meeting  was  held  at  Marlborough  House,  under  tin! 
presidency  of  H.K.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  in  support  of  tbi- 
scheme  ;  and,  as  a  result,  a  committee  was  appointed,  and 
a.  sum  raised  fur  building  anrl  endowment,  the  Heilenii; 
Society  and  the  University  of  Oxford  each  contributing  one 
hundred  pounds  a  year  for  a  term  of  years.  A  site  in  Athens 
was  generously  presented  by  the  Greek  Government,  and  soon 
afterwards  the  committee  felt  justified  in  beginning  the  erection 
of  the  school  building,  Tbe  building  was  completed,  and  the 
School  was  actually  opened  in  the  autumn  of  1^86^  with 
Mr.  Penrose,  its  architect,  as  its  first  Director.  Since  that  date 
it4  record  has  been  one  of  steady  progreii ;  It  hai   certainljr 
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fulfil]«<l  the  expectations  of  its  rounders,  and  has  not  onlj 
led  to  much  usefat  and  thoroirgh  work  bj  English  students  in 
Greece,  but  has  also  had  a  perceptible  influence  upon  Hellenic 
itudies  in  England. 

The  avowed  purpose  of  the  School,  according  to  its  'Rules 
and  Hegulations,'  is,  in  the  first  place,  *  to  promote  the  study  of 
Greek  archaeology  in  all  its  departments.'  Lt  is  also  intended 
to  be,  '  in  the  most  comprehensive  sensp,  a  school  of  classical 
studies,'  The  centre  of  its  work  is  the  school  building  in 
Athens,  which  contains  the  library  and  the  residence  of  the 
Director,  who  is  expected  to  reside  in  Greek  lands  for  at  least 
eight  months  in  every  ^ear.  To  this  was  added,  in  1896,  a 
hostel  of  residence  for  students.  The  students  of  the  School 
consist  of  'holders  of  travelling  fellowships,  studentships^  or 
scholarships  at  any  University  of  the  United  Kingdom  or  the 
British  Colonies,'  of  '  travelling  students  sent  out  by  tbe  Royal 
Academy,  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  or  other 
timilar  bmlies,'  and  of  'other  persons  who  shall  satisfy  the 
roanaging  committee  that  they  are  duly  qualified  to  be 
admitted  to  the  privileges  of  the  School."  The  conditions 
under  which  students  are  admitted  are,  in  the  first  place,  an 
expressed  intention  to  reside  at  least  three  months  in  Greek 
lands,  iitid  in  the  second  place  the  undertaking  of  some 
definite  course  of  study  or  research.  The  number  of  students 
admitted  to  the  School  in  each  year  has  been,  on  an  average, 
about  seven  or  eight.  The  great  majority  of  them  come  from 
Oxford  or  Cambridge,  mostly  within  a  year  or  two  of  their 
first  degree ;  but  there  have  also  been  some  men  of  older 
standing,  and,  in  a  few  instances,  undergraduates.  Many 
students  have  spent  more  than  one  season  in  Greece,  several  as 
many  lu  four;  thus  both  they  and  the  School  were  enabled  to 
t&ke  advantage  of  the  experience  they  bad  gained,  since  they 
were  t|uali(iied  to  pursue  a  continuous  course  of  study  or 
research,  And  to  lake   charge  of  excavation  or  other  work. 

Tbe  work  done  by  the  Director  and  students  of  the  British 
S4*hool  naturally  falls  into  two  branches,  according  a«  its  main 
object  is  education  or  research.  The  two  are  not,  indeed,  to  be 
rigidly  distinguisbed  in  practice.  For  a  student  who  has 
mastereil  the  elements  of  his  subject,  nothing  is  so  instructive 
as  tbe  undertaking  of  some  definite  piece  of  research,  whether 
it  be  in  the  study  and  ctasaification  of  some  set  of  objects  in  a 
mUMfum,  the  tU]M*rvision  of  an  excavation^  or  a  journey  to 
coJIbcI  inseriptioits  and  to  study  geographical!  and  topographical 
jifoblrmt.  Hut  *<\mv  students  have  not  been  sufficiently  trained 
bvlure  tt»»y  gt»  out  to  be  nble  to  undertake  at  oiM:e  such  a  niece  of 
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research  j  others,  forming  a  class  which  the  School  espressly 
ioctiides  within  its  scope,  are  concerned  with  Hellenic  studies 
in  general  rather  than  with  archiFology  in  a  special  sense ; 
while  even  those  who  have  gone  through  the  archseological 
course  proTided  in  tome  of  our  universities  require  assistance 
Id  attacking  the  complicated  problems  of  topograph j,  and  in 
■ppreciating  the  unique  collections  of  Athenian  museums. 

For  A  considerable  part  of  the  Athenian  season,  while  the 
weather  is  unsuited  for  travel  or  excavation,  the  foreign  schools 
in  Athens  devote  themselves  chiefljr  to  the  educational  side  of 
their  functions.  The  students  of  each  school  naturally  look  to 
their  own  director  both  for  advice  in  their  individual  work  and 
for  such  lectures  as  they  may  require.  But,  by  an  international 
exchange  of  courtesy,  it  Is  customary  for  the  lectures  provided 
primarily  for  the  students  of  any  one  school  to  be  thrown  open 
to  the  students  of  other  schools;  thus  all  have  an  opportU' 
nity  of  hearing  the  most  distinguished  foreign  special ists»  as 
well  as  their  own  lecturers.  The  foreign  schools  in  Athens 
also  hold  open  meetings,  at  which  the  directors  and  students 
read  papers  embodying  the  conclusions  of  their  most  recent 
stody  and  research,  or  reporting  the  results  of  travel  or 
excavation.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  more  stimulating 
atmosphere  for  the  young  student,  provided  that  he  is  duly 
qDalified  to  appreciate  it.  He  has  an  opportunity  for  hearing 
the  opinions  and  studying  the  methods  of  those  who  are  recog- 
nised throughout  Europe  as  masters  in  various  departments  of 
archnmlogical  study,  and  even  of  coming  unrler  their  personal 
influence.  He  can  aUo  associate  with  fel  1  o w- at u dents,  both 
of  his  own  and  of  other  nations,  who  are  employed  upon 
the  same  subjects  as  himself;  he  can  observe  both  the  merits 
and  the  defects  of  their  work,  and  so  acquire  a  breadth  of 
outlook  and  a  command  of  resource  such  as  could  hardly  be 
attained  under  any  other  circumstances.  He  is,  moreover,  in 
the  centre  of  new  discoveries  and  of  new  theories  ;  and,  whether 
it  be  hjs  aim  to  become  a  specialist  in  archaeology,  or,  as  is 
more  often  the  case,  to  enliven  and  to  deepen  his  interest  in 
classical  studies  by  a  knowledge  of  the  material  features  of 
antiquity,  he  will  always  look  hack  to  his  residence  in  Athena 
as  the  most  interesting  and  the  most  educative  period  of  his  life. 
The  subsequent  record  of  the  students  of  the  British  Scb(X>l  at 
Athens  is  most  encouraging,  as  showing  not  only  that  they  were 
c;apable  of  appreciating  the  advantages  they  enjoyed,  but  also 
that  their  training  in  Athens  has  been  recognised  as  qualifying 
ihem  for  higher  employment,  especially  in  educational  posts. 
A   considerable  proportion  of   them   have  held    fellowships  at 


tUeir  respective  colleges ;  manj'  have  been  appolntetl  to  pro* 
fessorsbips  ur  lectureships  Id  the  departments  of  classics,  of 
history,  of  archccology,  or  of  architecture ;  some  are  in  the 
Ciovernment  Department  of  Education. 

These  results  would  have  sufficed  to  justify  the  existence  of 
the  School  ;  but  there  Is  another  side  of  its  activity  to  recotd 
in  the  excavations  and  other  work  which  it  has  undertaken  a«  its 
coniributioQ  tn  the  sum  of  our  knowledge  of  Greek  antiquities. 
It  is  on  this  side  especially  that  allowance  must  be  made  for 
the  scanty  resources  that  the  School  has  had  at  its  disposal. 
From  its  foundation  until  1895  its  income  amounted  barely  to 
500i.  a  year;  and  although  this  income  was  trebled  from  that 
year  onward,  it  still  foinpares  unfavourably  with  the  endow- 
ment of  the  other  foreign  schools  at  Athens.  The  French 
School  enjoys  an  annual  subsidy  of  over  3000iL ;  the  German 
has  abrmt  2400/.,  and  the  American  2000/.  With  its  original 
income  the  wonder  is,  not  that  the  British  School  was  limited 
in  regard  to  distant  excavations,  but  that  it  could  carry  on  its 
work  in  Athens;  even  this  would,  indeed,  have  been  impossible 
but  for  what  was  practically  an  indirect  endowment  of  the 
School,  the  assignment  of  fellowships  and  studentships  to  it< 
Director  and  students  by  the  universities  and  by  some  colleges 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Moreover,  the  heavy  expenses  of 
publication  were  defrayed  by  the  Hellenic  Society,  so  that  the 
'  Hellenic  Journal '  has  served  as  the  organ  of  the  School  since 
Its  foundation^  and  as  its  only  organ  down  to  1895.  The 
School  has  had  to  raise  special  funds  for  its  excavations ; 
but  there  was,  of  course,  no  queslioa  of  such  magnificent  and 
disinterested  grants  as  the  40,000/,  which  the  German  Govern- 
ment  expended  at  Olympla,  or  the  30,000/.  which  the  French 
Government  has  mure  recently  spent  upon  Dtilphi. 

In  the  first  year  of  the  School,  Mr,  Penrose  made  excavations 
in  order  to  discover  the  plan  of  the  colossal  temple  of  theOlym* 
pian  Zeus  at  Athens,  and  ascertained  that  it  was  octastyle,  not 
tiecastyle  as  usually  supposed — a  dbcoverj  of  considerable 
interest  to  the  history  of  architecture  in  general  and  to  the 
interpretation  of  V4truvlus  in  particular.  The  results  of  these 
excavations,  as  well  as  of  other  recent  investigations  by 
Mr.  Penrose,  were  recorded  in  the  second  edition  of  his 
'Principles  of  Athenian  Architecture,'  published  by  the  Society 
of  Dilettanti.  In  the  following  year,  Mr.  Ernest  Gardner 
having  succeeded  Mr.  Penrose  as  Director,  the  problem  of 
excavation  was  solved  by  the  Council  of  the  Cyprus  Explora- 
tion Fund,  who  offered  to  place  their  excavations  under  the 
control  of  the  Director  and  the  i.tudeiit9  of  the  British  School 
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lit  AthenB,  These  workt  included  the  invevtigation  of  a  prc- 
bUtortc  cemetery  at  Leontarl  Vouno  near  Nikosia^  and  the 
countrj  shrine  of  Opaon  Melanthius  at  Am;irgetti,  and  the 
complete  escavation  of  the  famous  temple  of  Aphrodite  at 
Paphos,  an  excavation  that  brought  to  light  a  CLirioui 
and  tinique  if  lomewhat  confusing  plan,  a  large  niiwibcr  of 
inscriptions,  throwing  light  on  the  history  and  adminifttrAtion 
of  the  ittacid,  and  a  few  works  of  art  of  high  value — the  fineit 
being  a  head  of  Eros,  now  in  the  British  Museum. 

This  work  had,  however,  inv'olved  the  practical  transference 
of  the  official  centre  of  the  School  to  Cyprus,  although  two  or 
ihree  students  had  done  some  work  in  Athens  ;  and  it  was  felt 
that  such  an  arrangement,  if  repeated,  would  imply  a  neglect  of 
one  of  the  chief  purposes  for  which  the  School  was  founded. 
Accordingly,  in  tbe  next  season,  the  excavations  in  Cyprus 
were  left  in  charge  of  two  students  of  the  School,  the  Director 
only  going  out  for  a  short  time  at  the  beginning  oi  the  cam- 
paign ;  and  the  work  of  the  School  in  Athens  was  organised  on  the 
tame  lines  as  that  of  the  other  foreign  schools.  The  second  year 
of  excavation  in  Cyprus  was  devoted  to  the  cemeteries  ()f 
Poll  tes  Chrysochou,  and  to  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Limniti ; 
the  third  to  the  site  of  Salatnis,  where  considerable  light  was 
thrown  on  the  tnpograpfay  of  the  ancient  town.  The  agora 
and  several  temple  sites  were  excavated,  and  a  goixl  many 
inscriptions,  and  several  interesting  painted  terracottas  wpre 
ditcovertd,  som«  of  wbtch  found  their  way  to  the  British 
Museum, 

But  these  excavations,  though  conducted  by  students  of  the 
School,  had  practically  become  independent  of  its  organisaitt^n  ; 
and  in  1989-tK)  it  was  decided  to  undertake  a  School  excavation 
in  Greece  itself.  The  site  of  Megalopolis  in  Arcadia  was 
offered  by  the  Greek  Government,  and  accepted  after  due  inves- 
tigation. For  the  next  three  years  the  chief  energies  of  the 
School  were  devoted  to  the  excavation  of  this  site,  with  results 
which  well  repaid  the  labour  bestowed.  They  brought  to  light 
a  most  interesting  example  of  a  town  founded  in  historical 
times  for  a  special  purpose,  to  be  the  capital  of  the  new 
Arcadian  League.  On  both  sides  of  the  river  Helisson  are  the 
public  buildings,  which  must  once  have  formed  a  most  imposing 
array;  on  the  north  side  is  the  great  square  agora.  Ranked  by 
porticoes,  precincts,  and  temples  ;  on  the  south  is  that  unique 
building  tbe  Thersilion,  the  huge  parliament  house  of  the  ten 
thousand  Arcadians,  united  by  its  great  portico  with  the  theatre, 
itself  the  largest  in  Greece.  The  chief  feature  of  the  Ther- 
ftilion  is  the  radiation  of  the  rows  of  columns  that  siipporC 
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its  roof  from  a  point  in  its  centre  ;  and  the  abject  of  tbis 
airangenient  must  have  been  to  allow  a  speaker  in  the  centre 
of  the  building  to  be  heard  and  seen  ^y  a»  many  people  at 
possible  without  the  interposition  of  the  columns.  Among^  the 
smaller  antiquities  brought  to  lig^ht  the  most  important  was  a 
large  new  fragment  of  the  Greek  version  of  the  famous  Edict 
of  Diocletian,  which  was  published  in  the  *■  Hellenic  Journal.' 
The  complete  clearing  of  tbe  Thersilion  and  the  theatre  was  a 
long,  laborious,  and  costljr  undertaking, 

Tbe  excavations  al  Megalopolis  not  only  took  up  all  that 
could  be  spared  for  this  purpose  from  the  income  of  the  School, 
but  necessitated  the  raising  of  an  additional  fund  by  special 
jubscrlption.  It  was  therefore  impossible^  until  they  were 
finished,  to  undertake  any  other  exca^'ations  in  Greece  ;  and 
even  then  the  financial  conditions  precluded  anything  but 
trial  excavations  upon  a  small  scale.  Such  excavations  were 
made  at  Bathos  and  Basilis  in  Arcadia,  at  JEgosthena,  and 
at  Abae,  This  last  site,  from  its  historical  record,  seemed 
to  be  promising,  for  its  oracle  was  the  rival  of  Delphi  in 
early  days;  but  it  was  found  that,  whether  from  the  conforma- 
tion of  the  ground  or  from  other  causes,  very  little  was  left  of 
the  temple  or  its  contents.  The  excavation  was,  however, 
final  in  its  negative  results ;  until  Abae  had  actually  been 
thoroughly  tested,  it  was  a  site  from  which  much  was  expected. 
Meanwhile,  students  of  the  School  had  also  been  useful  in 
directing  or  observing  excav^ations  outside  Greece-  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned  those  of  the  British  Museum  In  Cyprus, 
and  those  of  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund  at  Alexandria. 

Another  branch  of  archaeological  work,  the  study  and  clas< 
siRcation  of  the  antiquities  preserved  in  museums,  has  been 
carried  on  by  members  of  the  Schoo],  both  in  Athens  and  else- 
where. Numerous  papers  in  the  'Journal  of  Hellenic  Studies' 
testify  to  the  results  of  this  work  ;  the  most  useful,  perhaps, 
were  the  cleaning  and  classification  of  the  numerous  smaller 
bronzes  found  in  tbe  Acropolis  excavations,  which  was  under- 
taken by  Mr.  Bather,  and  the  catalogue  of  the  Cyprus  Museum 
at  Nikosia  by  Mr.  Myres,  recently  published  by  the  Clarendon 
Press.  Students  of  the  school  have  also  contributed  to  the 
exploration  of  Asia  Minor,  Arcadia,  and  /Etolia.  Another 
valuable  piece  of  work,  undertaken  with  the  assistance  of  a 
special  B\/.antine  fund,  is  an  extremely  full  and  accurate  series 
of  drawings  of  the  ByKaniine  churches  of  Greece,  made  by 
Mr.  Schutlz  and  Mr.  Barnaley.  Though  the  publication  of 
these  drawings  has  hitherto  been  delayed  by  various  unforeseen 
caiit«i,  it  iv  hoped  that  it  will  soon  take  place. 
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In  1895  an  effort  wa«  made  to  obtain  for  the  School  hoth 
ofliiciaJ  recog-oition  and  more  ample  pecuniary  support.  The 
record  of  its  nine  years'  work  was  such  as  to  justify  the  asser- 
tion that  there  was  a  real  need  for  its  existence,  and  that  it  had 
sbnwD  iiseir  capable  of  meeting  that  ne^ed.  It  had  held  its  (iwn 
beside  the  older  and  richer  foreig-n  schools  in  Athens ;  it  had 
trained  many  students  who  had  left  it  to  hold  responsible 
positions  in  England  \  and   it  bad  contributed  its  fair  share  to 

»the  advance  of  archapolopical  knowledge,  A  petition,  widely 
si|^neil  by  the  representatives  of  the  chief  universities,  schools, 
and  other  educational  institutions  in  the  United  Rinjsrdom,  was 
presented  to  Government  on  its  behalf;  and  an  iuRuential 
meeting  was  held  at  St,  James's  Palace,  again  under  the 
presidency  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  The  result  was  encouraging : 
the  annual  subscriptions  of  public  bodies  and  of  private  indl' 
viduals  were  almost  doubled,  and  were  supplemented  by  a 
Government  grant  of  b(Vdl,  a  year. 

The  chief  advantage  of  the  increased  income  was  the 
possibility  of  undertaking  excavations  on  a  larger  scale,  and  of 
devoting  a  certain  sum^  season  after  season,  to  this  purpose, 
without  the  necessity  of  constant  appeals  for  money.  In  1895 
the  new  Director  of  the  School,  Mr.  Cecil  Smith,  decided  to  take 
the  island  of  Melos  as  the  sphere  of  the  School's  operations; 
Bnd,  for  the  last  four  seasons^  excavations  have  l>een  carried  on 
there  upon  a  considerable  scale,  first  in  the  town  of  Melos^ 
and  later  in  the  very  interesting  prehistoric  settlement  of 
Phylacopi,  In  the  town  of  Melos,  besides  elucidation  of  the 
topography  of  the  ancient  city«  the  chief  discovery  was  a  very 
line  mosaic,  which  has  been  reproduced  in  colour  in  the 
*  Journal  of  Hellenic  Studies/  The  site  of  Phylacopi,  which 
has,  after  the  first  year^  occupied  most  of  the  attention  of  the 
excavators,  has  proved  to  be  an  early  centre  of  j^gean  civilisa- 
tion, worthy  to  be  compared  with  Troy,  Mycenae,  and  Tjryns, 
but  dating  from  an  earlier  period  than  the  two  latter.  The 
excavations  have  not  only  disclosed  the  walls  of  three,  if  not 
four,  distinct  settlements,  all  anterior  to  what  is  generally 
known  as  the  Mycenaean  period,  but  have  also  led  lo  the  dis- 
covery of  a  great  quantity  of  antiquities,  especially  vases,  wbich 
throw  much  new  light  on  the  early  history  of  art  in  the  iEgean. 

Excavations  were  also  made  in  Athens  in  IH^^B,  with  the 
aid  of  funds  provided  by  a  private  donor,  in  the  region  beyond 
the  IHssus,  where  the  excavators  found  a  large  building,  which 
they  are  inclined  to  identify  with  the  gjmnasium  of  Cynosarges. 
More  recently,  Mr.  Hogarth,  who  succeeded  to  the  directorship 
of  the  School  in    1897,  has  continued   ths  work  of  a  former 
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Director  of  the  Scbool  at  Naucratis,  in  Egypt,  where  be  has  not 
only  found  a  considerable  atntmat  of  potterj  and  teiTa.cottu, 
but  has  also  identifiefl  the  Hellenion  mentioned  bj  Herodotus 
on  a  site  to  the  north-east  of  the  ancieot  tonrn.     During  the 

E resent  season  the  School  is  co-operating  with  the  Cretan 
Exploration  Fund  in  the  excavations  in  Crete — a  project  for 
which  some  of  the  most  promising  sites  in  the  island  have 
already  been  secured,  and  to  which  all  those  interested  in 
Hellenic  or  prehistoric  studies  are  looking  forward  with  the 
greatest  eagerness.  The  discovery  of  many  ancient  inscriptions, 
written  in  a  character  hitherto  unknown,  may  turn  out  to  be  a 
step  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  reconstruction  of  ancient 
Mediterranean  society  ;  and  it  appears  not  impossible  that  we 
mav  yet  know  the  true  story  of  the  Minotaur. 

The  five  years,  for  which  the  Government  grant  and  many  of 
the  private  subscriptions  were  promised  in  the  first  instance, 
have  now  expired ;  but  the  use  that  the  School  has  made  of  its 
extended  opportunities  is  such  that  its  friends  can  look  forward 
with  confidence  to  a  renewal  of  the  ofFtcial  and  private  support 
on  which  its  efficiency  must  depend.  Austria  and  Italy  have 
now  come  to  take  their  place  beside  France^  Germany^  and 
Ameiica  ;  it  may  well  be  hoped  that  the  British  Schmd,  instead 
of  having  to  curtail  its  activity  while  all  others  are  increasing 
theirs,  will  be  placed  upon  an  equality  of  resources  with  the 
older  institutions  with  which  it  has  hitherto  been  able  to 
maintain  a  generous  emulation. 

The  British  School  at  Athens  has  fully  justified  its  existence  ; 
but  as  yet  Great  Britain  has  no  school  at  Rome,  Germany, 
France,  and  America  have  all  taken  to  heart  the  lesson  taught 
by  experience,  that  the  effective  organisation  and  prosecution  of 
archsological  research  demand  the  establishment  of  a  place 
of  study  at  both  the  great  centres  of  ancient  civilisation.  The 
absence  of  any  British  School  at  Rome  is  the  more  surprising 
when  we  remember  the  close  ties  which  for  so  long  a  time  have 
connected  Italy  with  this  country.  We  are  not  referring  only 
to  the  political  friendship  which  makes  the  fortunes  of  Italy  a 
matter  of  almost  personal  interest  to  thousands  of  our  country- 
mcn^  and  which  keeps  alive  in  Italy,  almost  alone  of  European 
countries,  a  warm  regard  for  England  and  Englishmen.  In  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  long  before  the  struggle 
for  Italian  unity  excited  British  sympathies,  Rome  and  Italy 
attracte<l  eilucate<l  Englishmen  with  irresistible  force.  For 
every  Gernmn  who  crossed  the  Alps  there  were  twenty  English- 
men who  travelled,  studied,  and  collected  through  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  Italian  peninsula;  and  among  these  were 
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not  a  few  who,  like  Sir  W.  Gelt^  tii^y  ci&iDi  to  rank  with  the 
foremost  scholars  of  their  &ge.  At  the  present  time,  though 
the  day  of  the  connoisseur  and  collector  Is  somewhat  past,  tiiere 
is  never  a  lack  of  Bnglisb  students  at  work  in  the  wide  arua 
which  Italy  and  Honae  still  offer  to  research.  But  though  the 
fascination  exercised  by  Italy  remains  as  strong,  and  the  interest 
in  her  history,  antiquities,  and  art  as  keen  as  ever,  British 
labour  in  thta  field,  as  in  some  others,  undoubtedly  suffers  from 
the  want  of  organised  co-operation^  intelligent  direction,  and 
careful  training.  An  international  union  of  workers,  such  as 
Gerhard  and  the  Due  de  Luynes  contemplated  in  1828,  or 
such  as,  earlier  still,  Legrand  dreamt  of  founding  at  Athena, 
has  proved  to  he  impracticable,  unless  based  upon  narrower  and 
purely  national  organisations.  For  the  promotion  of  British 
study  in  Italy,  and  the  training  of  British  students,  a  British 
School  at  Rome  is  indispensable. 

It  is  for  aid  in  supplying  this  want  that  an  appeal  has  been 
i«tued  to  the  educated  public.  The  circular,  which  is  suppiried 
by  a  lung  list  of  distinguishetl  names,  indicates  with  auflicient 
clearness  the  kind  of  work  which  a  British  School  at  Rome  can 
do.  It  should  aim,  like  the  older  schools,  at  being  a  centre  of 
mature  study  and  research,  round  which  British  scholars  would 
naturally  group  themselves.  Such  a  recognised  centre  would, 
as  the  circular  truly  states,  '  stimulate  intercourse  and  sympathy 
between  workers  who  are  now  Isolated. "^  It  would  also  render 
possible,  in  course  of  time,  the  undertaking  of  large  schemes 
involving  concerted  and  continuous  labour,  such  as  those  which 
have  already  been  the  glory  of  the  German  Institute.  A 
British  School  at  Rome  would  moreover  be  a  training- ground 
for  younger  students,  who  would  be  able  to  study  at  Brst-hand 
the  originals  of  which  at  home  they  can  only  read  accounts, 
and  to  learn  by  actual  practice  and  under  skilled  direction  the 
methods  of  criticism  and  research. 

In  one  important  respect  the  proposed  British  Schoul  at  Rome 
will  differ  from  most  of  those  already  established.  They  are 
mainly,  and  one  at  least,  the  American  School,  exclusively, 
con(«rned  with  classical  archaeology.  It  is  satisfactory  to  note, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  no  such  limitation  is  to  be  imposed  on 
the  British  School,  it  would  certainly  be  premature,  if  it  were 
even  poadble  or  desirable,  to  delimit  precisely  the  field  of  its 
operations.  But  in  Italy,  and  above  all  in  Rome,  classical, 
mediaeval,  and  modern  interests  are  indlssolubly  mingled, 
frequently  in  the  same  building  or  on  the  same  site ;  while 
the  materials  for  study  are  as   rich  for   the  historian  and   for 
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the  artist  as  for  the  archsologfist.  To  qunte  again  from  the 
prospectus  issued  hy  the  Comniittee,  the  students  of  the  School 
should  be  found  in  tho  archives  of  the  Vatican,  in  the  libraries 
of  Venice  and  Milan,  in  the  galteriei  and  churches  of  Florence, 
no  less  than  in  the  Forum  or  on  the  Palatine. 

It  is  surely  leasonable  to  eipect  that  the  propotal  to  found  a 
school  on  this  wide  basis  will  meet  with  cordial  support.  It 
has  already  secured  the  approval  of  a  large  number  of  eminent 
men.  A  thoroughly  capable  Director  has  beem  secured  ;  and 
there  are  students  ready  and  anxious  to  join  him.  Funds  alone 
are  needed  to  enable  the  Executive  Committee  to  open  the  School 
in  November  next.  The  minimum  amoutit  required  is  a  capital 
sum  of  1,000/.  and  an  annual  income  of  500L  But  if  the  School 
is  to  be  worthy  of  Great  Britain,  and  js  to  take  it»  t>roper  place 
among;  the  foreign  schools  in  Home,  much  more  than  this  is 
wanted.  We  do  not  care  to  discuss  bete  the  question  whether 
the  money  should  come  from  private  pockets,  or  in  part  at  least 
from  the  public  Treasury.  Either  source  could  easily  supply  it, 
if  it  would.  What  is  of  real  importance  it  that  the  nation^  as  a 
whtde,  and  the  Government,  as  representing  the  nation,  ahoulil 
realise  the  dignity  of  learning,  the  importance  of  history  and 
art  to  national  culture,  and  the  educational  value  of  what  can 
■eem  only  to  the  Philistine  to  be  unprofitable  research. 


fFiU  Oxen,  Sk^ep,  and  Goats  of  All  Lands,  Lioin^  mid  Extinct. 
By  R.  Lytlekker.     LuniUm :   Rowland  Ward,  l^HB. 

2.  The  Deer  of  All  Lands.  By  R.  Lydekker.  London: 
Rowlaml  Ward,  1898. 

3.  Bulletin  de  Ut  SodH^  Natiotiak  d'AccHmatation  de  France: 
1899-1900,  Paris:  an  siege  de  la  Societe,  41  Rue  de 
Lille. 

4.  7'he  Enct/clopsBdia  of  Spori.  Two  toIs.  Edited  by  the  late 
Earl  of  Suffolk  and  Berkshire,  Hedley  Peek,  and  F.  G,  Aflalo. 
London  :  Lawrence  and  Bullen,  lyi^B. 

5.  Pheasants  :  their  Natural  historic  and  Practical  Manae/eaienL 
By  W.  B.  Tegetmeier.  Third  edition.  London  t  Horace 
Coi,  1897. 

6.  Report  of  the  Zoological  Sodett/  of  New  York,  New  York, 
U.S.A.:  1899. 

ANIMAL  acclimatisation  in  Europe  is  now  mainly  senti- 
mental or  is  carried  out  in  the  interests  of  sport  or  the 
picturesque.  The  art  of  breed  iog  doittoatie  animAls  is  so  w^ell 
utiderstnod  tbftt  we  can  almost  create  new  species  in  a  few 
yean,  specialised  to  meet  any  particular  want.  It  does  not 
pay,  and  is  not  practical,  to  import  and  adapt  foreign  creatures, 
which  rarely  have  the  qualities  we  seek  ready  made,  and  need 
years  of  trouble  and  remaking  afterwards  to  bring-  tbem  into 
line  with  the  requirements  of  the  modern  farmyard.  VV^e  may 
possibly  hind  a  few  more  birds,  like  the  g^uinea-fowl  or  peacock, 
which  would  at  once  take  a  place  among  our  domestic  poultry. 
But  in  the  seventy  years  since  the  Royal  Zoological  Society 
was  founded  '^to  promote  the  permanent  domestication  of 
foreign  animals  which  might  become  of  value  to  man,'  practi^ 
cally  only  one  wild  species — the  ostrich— bas  been  reclaimed 
and  accHmatlsed  with  commercial  success.  The  ostrich  is  now 
bred  in  South  Russia,  New  Zealand,  California,  and  Australia, 
as  well  as  in  South  Africa  ;  and  if  it  represents  the  single 
triumph  of  reclamation  in  our  day,  it  must  he  admitted  that, 
as  the  species  is  a  truly  and  notably  wild  one,  the  success  of 
the  effort  is  singularly  complete. 

On  the  other  hand,  wild  animals  are  eagerly  sought  for  trial 
and  establishment  in  this  country,  mainly  for  pleasure  or  for 
sport.  All  recent  experiments  of  the  kind,  both  here  and  in 
Germany  and  France,  have  bad  these  for  their  principal  objects, 
though  much  interesting  and  fresh  knowledge  has  resulted  from 
tbem.     Recently  they  have  been  carried  out  on  a  scale  never 
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before  aUeinpted,  and  with  results  ko  fUrprising^  that  thej  have 
modified  some  of  the  accepted  ideas  as  to  what  was  believed 
to  be  natural  law  in  the  relations  of  animals  Va  their  environ* 
ment«  Habits  have  Id  sutue  cases  been  rapidly  modified.  The 
topical  jungle  stag  of  tropical  India,  the  spotted  ajtis,  or  chit&l 
deer,  has  altered  its  time  uf  breeding,  and  is  now  becoming  a 
member  of  the  park  and  forest  fauna  of  France  and  England; 
and  the  black  buck  antelupe  uf  the  Indian  plains  breeds 
regularly  in  Suiaex,  and  pruduces  two  calves  in  the  twelve- 
month. Some  twelve  or  fourteen  species  of  foreign  deer,  wild 
antelupea,  gazelles,  kangaroos,  wild  sheep,  Japanese  apes, 
beavers,  bison,  zebras,  brilliant  pheasant*  from  India  and  China, 
water-birds  and  Oriental  partridges,  American  trout  and  char, 
and  American  rodents,  such  as  the  cavies  and  prairie  dogs,  are 
now  living  in  France  and  England  in  a  wild  and  natural  state. 

The  pleasure  of  watching  these  unfamiliar  forms,  amid  the 
fumiliar  $cenery  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  intellectual  aatisfaciion 
of  anticipating  their  needs  or  providing  substitutes  for  their  old 
environment  and  watching  their  adaptation  to  the  new  one, 
appeal  >trungly  to  the  inborn  love  of  animals  and  nature 
among  our  countrymen.  Each  year  sees  some  addition  to  the 
number  of  parks  or  estates  into  which  foreign  species  are 
introduced.  Each  ^ear,  too,  the  number  of  '  salted  ^  or  properly 
acclimatised  members  of  each  species  increases,  and  the 
colonists  become  more  settled.  The  colonies  also  grow  in 
size  and  in  the  variety  of  their  population.  Twenty  years 
ago  Powerscourt  and  Colebrooke  in  Ireland,  Knowsley,  Vaynol 
(Mr.  Assbeton  Smith's),  Lilford  Hall,  and  a  few  other  estates  in 
which  two  or  three  species  of  animal  were  kept,  were  the  only 
centres  in  this  country.  In  Italy  Prince  Demidoff  created 
a  'paradise'  for  animals  as  early  as  1850,  at  San  Donato^  near 
Florence;  and  the  King  of  Italy  formed  one  later  at  Mandria, 
near  Turin,  with  sucb  success  that  a  herd  of  nilgai,  ten  in 
number,  imported  in  ltit>2,  increased  in  a  few  years  to  seventy-- 
two,  all  living  free  and  wild  in  the  park.  Italy  was  the 
earliest  home  of  mediaeval  acclimatisation  in  Europe.  It  stjilt 
retains  the  breed  of  camels  imported  to  Tuscany  by  Ferdinand 
de'  Medici  II,  for  the  purp<jse  of  carrying  wood  and  straw 
from  the  domain  of  Kussura  to  Pisa  and  other  towns,  duties 
which  the  herd  still  performs;  and  the  bulTalo  of  India  has 
been  a  native  of  Italian  marshes,  and  a  more  or  less  willing 
servant  of  tnatij  since  the  fifteenth  century. 

Hut  of  nil  the  early  efforu  of  our  great  proprietors  to 
import  nn<l  establish  a  new  and  superior  wild  animal,  that  made 
bjr    Lord   I'owi-rscourt  was    the    only    undoubted    success.      He 
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eilabHsbed  the  Japanese  deer,  and  has  made  it  a  permanent 
and  valuable  addition  to  the  animaU  of  our  parks.  In  the 
tnouDtain  valJej,  rimmed  witb  walls  of  rock  five  hundred  feet 
bigbt  which  forms  his  park,  he  placed  the  first  Japanese  deer  in 
1850.  Here  thej  steadily  increased  and  multiplied,  and  from 
Powerscourt  thej  were  gradually  drafted  off  to  other  parks 
belonging  to  friends  of  the  owner.  The  Powerscourt  Japanese 
deer  are  stilJ  among;  the  strongest  and  best  obtainable.  They 
are  thurougbly  acclimatised,  and  are  said  to  be  unequalled  by 
any  later  herds  for  south-country  use, 

Since  this  beginning  was  made,  three  great  homes  for  new  races 
of  quadrupeds  have  been  established  in  this  country,  with  an 
erergrovring  number  of  offshoots  and  imitators.  They  are  all 
comparatively  recent,  but  are  all  of  sufficient  standing  to  have 
achieved  proved  and  practical  success.  These  three  chief 
'paradises'  are  in  the  Nortb^  Midlands,  and  South  of  England 
respectively.  The  first  of  them  is  that  at  Haggerslone  Castle, 
near  Beale,  which  belongs  to  Mr.  Christopher  Ley  land.  In  the 
South,  at  Leonardslee,  in  Sussex,  is  a  park  stocked  with  wild 
animals  living  in  perfectly  natural  conditions,  collected  by  Sir 
K.  G.  Loder.  Lastly,  and  on  the  largest  scale,  is  the  vast 
collection  of  animals  for  experiment  in  acclimatisation  made 
by  the  Duke  of  Bedford  at  VVoburn  Abbey,  This  is  far  the 
largest  existing  collection  maintained  for  such  a  purpose  ;  but 
the  ability  of  the  management  and  diversity  of  success  obtained 
at  Leonardsle«  and  Haggerstone  are  such  that  the  interest 
attaching  to  all  these  paradises  is  one  and  the  same  in  kind, 
though  the  number  of  species  on  trial  at  Woburn  exceeds 
greatly  those  in  all  the  other  paradises  or  parks  combined. 
Across  the  Channel,  at  La  Pataudiere,  in  the  department  of  the 
tndre  et  Loire,  a  similar  and  parallel  series  of  ekperiments,  of 
the  most  successful  kind,  has  for  many  years  been  conducted 
by  M.  G.  Pays  Mellier. 

!n  Paris  the  Societe  d'Acclimatation  has  never  relaxed  its 
interest  in  the  subject.  Its  members  have  been  »t  least  as 
enterprising  as  our  landed  proprietors,  and  have  gradually 
succeeded  in  creating  a  *  sailed '  stock  of  many  species  of 
Oriental  deer  which  are  now  inhabitanu  of  the  State  forests 
of  France.  The  existence  of  this  society  is  of  great  use  to  any 
Frenchman  who  may  wish  to  make  a  trial  of  new  creatures  on 
his  estate.  It  is  a  bureau  of  in  formation  ;  its  interests  are 
specialised  ;  and  its  records  are  easy  of  access.  In  England,  if 
a  private  owner  has  a  fancy  to  surround  himself  with  new  forms 
of  life,  he  has  to  rely  on  the  advice  and  help  either  of  the 
dealers,  who,  with  e^ety  wish  to  be  of  use,  do  not  make  this 
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at  Leooardslce  and  Haggerstone  Castle,  and  which  in  France 
endures  the  severest  winters  without  injury.  Bush  kangaroos 
du  not  thrive  in  France.  On  the  other  hand,  M.  Mellier  has 
animals  with  which  no  one  has  attempted  to  ejcperiiuent  here  ; 
among  them  capjbaras,  the  larj^e  water  rodents  of  Suutb 
America,  and  wombats,  M.  Pays  Mellier  keeps,  at  La 
Pataudiere,  two  species  of  warn  bats  which  live  wihl  and  in  the 
open,  though  thev  have  not  bred  as  jet-  Though  heavjf  and  stupid 
to  look  at,  he  considers  that  they  are  very  intelligent.  One  is 
quite  famous  in  the  neighbourhood.  This  animal,  named  Picru, 
a  beast  *  original  et  sans  faqon,*  has  taken  a  great  fancy  to  one 
of  the  keepers,  and  follows  him  about  his  business  on  the 
»late  like  a  dog.  Every  tnorniTig  in  the  summer,  when 
Ftoriniond,  the  keeper,  goes  his  rounds  to  collect  ants*  eggs, 
the  affectionate  wombat  trots  stolidly  after  him,  its  nose  almost 
touching  the  ground,  never  frightened,  never  surprised,  never 
ceasing  to  be  serious.  He  lonks  like  one  of  the  nondescript 
quadrupeds  in  a  Noah\  Ark.  When  the  keeper's  rounds  are  over 
be  returns  to  the  house,  goes  into  the  kitchen,  lies  down  before 
the  fire,  goes  to  sleep  like  a  gigantic  dormouse,  anil  snores. 

Evidence  of  the  success  of  the  French  in  stocking  their  woods 
and  parks  with  foreign  deer  is  found  in  the  commercial  prices 
named  for  different  species.  There  is  a  'quotation,'  as  they 
say  on  tiie  Stock  Kschange,  fur  these  animals,  Si>  there  is 
in  England.  Last  year,  for  instance,  Sir  E.  G.  Lodcr  was 
announced  to  be  ready  to  sell  Japanese  deer,  and  the  price 
was  named  in  'Country  Life.'  In  France  the  current  price  for 
a  pair  of  Japanese  deer  is  17 L  9s, ;  of  Muntjac  deer,  7/.  ;  and 
of  hog  deer,  15/.  They  were  said  to  prove  remunerative  to 
breed  from  at  these  prices.  In  the  present  year  the  following 
prices  are  named  in  England  for  foreign  animals,  either 
already  acclimatised  or  suited  for  living  in  this  country  : — 
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The  aniui&ls  moat  eatablLBhed  la  favowr  with  the  Freach 
purchaser,  and  highly  recommended  hy  the  Society  d*AccU- 
matatiua,  are  the  Patagoniaji  cavj,  a  big  rodent  as  large  a» 
a  pointer  dog  and  said  to  be  good  to  eat,  David'*  deer»  the 
hog  deer,  the  axis  deer,  and  above  all  the  Japanese  deer  (Cervm 
nka).  Lord  Powerscuurt  ia  given  every  credit  by  Frencb 
opinion  for  bis  foresight  and  enterprise  in  introdaciog  the 
latter,  which  are  in  high  lavour  with  the  French  venison 
ialesmen. 

The  nearest  approach  to  completely  wild  conditions  in  which 
our  new  arrivals  And  themselves  in  England  is  at  Lennardslee, 
in  Sussex.  The  park  covers  about  seven  hundred  acres.  It 
19  neither  so  large  nor  so  wild  as  Powerscourt,  but  it  is  wild 
enough,  and  it  is  broken  up  by  a  deep  narrow  valley,  in 
which  i«  the  stream  on  which  the  beavers  have  their  colony. 
At  the  lonrer  exit  of  this  stream  are  some  ancient  ham  met 
ponds.  The  sides  of  the  valley  are  steep,  and  covered  with 
trees,  bracken,  and  bushes  of'  furze  and  thorn.  The  groves  of 
trees  are  so  thick  that  they  resemble  real  bits  of  rough  wood- 
land rather  than  a  park.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  fine 
grazing  on  the  top-lands,  go^nl  turf  on  marl.  In  the  upper  part 
oj*  the  valley,  divided  from  the  park,  the  banks  are  planted  with 
tens  of  thousands  of  azaleas  and  rhododendrons.  In  spring 
the  grass  between  is  starred  with  innumerable  flowers  of  the 
narcissus,  hyacinth,  and  tulip  kinds  growing  wild  ;  and  a  little 
lat«r  the  sides  of  the  valley  are  aflame  with  acres  of  orange, 
amber,  rose-colour,  and  pink  azaleas  i  while,  in  the  valley  below 
and  on  the  hilltop  on  either  band,  there  are  groups  and  herds  of 
the  big  game  of  Europe,  Australia,  India,  North  Africa,  and 
Japan. 

'■  Colonial  contingents '  are  represented  by  the  kangaroos  and 
their  kind.  The  big  red  kangaroos  keep  mainly  to  the  upper 
grass-land  ;  but  on  the  slopes  and  among  the  bushes  are  little 
*  mobs  of  Bennett's  wallaby,  a  smaller  and  more  graceful  species. 
They  lie  about  on  their  sides,  like  deer  or  antelopes,  basking 
in  the  sun,  some  with  young  ones  by  their  sides,  others  with 
infants'  heads  looking  out  of  their  pouches.  Others  sit  about 
singly  under  the  bushes  or  in  the  fern,  and  leap  off,  with 
long  mechanical  bounds,  up  or  down  the  sides  of  the  valley. 
A  mob  of  these  wallabies  leaping  in  single  file  up  the  opposite 
sloivo  enters  a  wood,  and  on  the  margin  startles  a  whole  herd 
of  Japanese  deer.  They  spring  to  their  feet  in  a  mass,  forty 
or  fifty  stags  and  hinds,  and  face  round,  looking  down  the 
hillside.  It  the  visitor  approaches  they  gather  into  a  mass 
of    round    sturdy    backs   and     haunches^   and   with    beads    up 
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and  tbe  stags'  sbarp  antlers  carried  in  very  gallant  fasbion, 
crash  in  a  serried  phalanx  through  the  wood.  Before  the 
deer,  streaming  out  sideways  to  avoi<l  the  rush,  comes  a 
flock  of  wild  American  turkeys,  led  by  a  great  bronze-coloured 
^bbler,  bis  plumage  shining  like  tbe  wing-cases  of  a  gigantic 
beetle.  They  are  too  tame  to  fliv,  unless  hard  put  to  it^  but 
they  march  down  the  vista  of  the  wood  gobbling  and  com- 
plaining loudly.  It  was  thought  that  this,  which  is  cnlled  in 
America  'the  king  of  game-birds,*  might  take  a  place  in  the 
covers  among  the  sporting  birds  of  this  country,  but  it  was 
found  that  it  always  flies  iDtn  trees  when  flushed.  Plumage  and 
appearance,  not  sport,  are  the  chief  recommendation  of  the 
American  turkey  for  our  estates,  though  tbe  excellence  of  its  flesh 
is  all  that  the  household  talesof  Missouri  farmers  have  painted  it. 

We  have  at  least  one  wild  sheep  left  in  Europe — ^the 
*moufloti'  of  the  mountains  of  Corsica  and  Cyprus.  It  also 
lives  at  Leonard s]ee.  Properly  speaking,  these  fine  wild  sheep 
^dark  brown,  with  a  large  saddle-tnark  of  white  on  their 
barks,  and  big  curling  horns — are  dwellers  on  the  mountain 
topi.  They  have  a  small  *  mountain  '  at  Leonardslee,  a  rock 
fastness  of  big  masses  of  stone  built  for  them.  There  is  also 
another  shelter,  a  kind  of  maze  of  faggots,  in  which  they  can 
retire  from  sight.  But  tbe  flock  are  often  seen  grazing  in  the 
woods,  whence  they  dash  off,  when  disturbed,  to  their  home. 
A  few  small  bright-brown  solitary  hog-deer  creep  about  in 
the  thickets;  and  one  or  two  small  Chinese  deer  are  also  to  be 
seen,  Bui  it  is  on  the  open  plains  of  this  park,  and  under  tbe 
scattered  trees,  that  tbe  most  striking  evidences  of  acclima- 
tisation are  apparent.  On  this  ground  are  large  herds  of  Indian 
black  buck  antelopes,  and  groups  of  gazelles.  They  are 
thoroughly  'en  pays  de  connaissance,*'  yet  they  look  strangely 
unfamiliar.  There  is  no  great  mixture  of  species  here,  as  at 
Woburn,  where  the  mind  is  bewildered  by  the  simultaneous 
sight  of  a  dozen  strange  beasts  feeding  together  in  a  kind  of 
Garden  of  Eden,  Tbe  gazelles  and  the  antelopes  might  very 
conceivably  be  seen  in  exactly  tbe  same  juxtaposition  else- 
where; only  it  would  be  on  the  Indian  plains,  not  in  Sussex. 

The  gEtzelles  are  the  more  self-dependent  ol  the  two  species, 
associating  readily  with  other  kinds.  One,  for  instance,  lived 
entirely  with  the  Japanese  deer,  apparently  believing  that  it 
was  a  Japanese  deer  itself.  The  black  buck  antelopes  keep 
in  their  own  herd,  and  move  and  feed  together.  Their  move- 
ments when  hurried  are  singular.  They  advance  by  a  series  of 
leaps,  high  up  in  tbe  air,  not  trotting  or  cantering  like  deer. 
These  Indian  antelopes   are    completely   acclimatised.      ^^^7 
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lifted  regularly  ;  and  it  was  at  Leunardalee  that  the  ioterestiDg 
discovery  was  first  made  that  they  produce  young  twice  id  twelve 
months.  We  can  hardlj  suppose  that  they  have  become  more 
prolific  since  they  were  established  here,  but  it  is  gingular  that 
this  fact  was  not  known  to  the  best  Indian  naturalists. 

Besides  the  larger  animals  there  is  an  amusing  colony  of 
prairie  dogs  at  Leonardslee.  Some  live  in  the  park,  others 
have  a  special  'dog^gery  '  under  the  widdows  of  the  bouse^ 
whence  the  comic  and  serious  alternations  uf  hard  work  and 
ptay  practised  by  the  optimistic  little  prairie  dogs  can  be  seen 
daily.  There  are  also  a  number  of  those  odd  but  not  attractive 
beasts,  the  Patogonian  cavie».  Somehow  ihey  do  not  fit  into 
the  English  landscape :  they  \iKtk  like  something  rather 
monstrous,  between  a  sheep  and  a  rabbit.  The  French  idea 
that  they  could  be  made  useful  stock  on  the  farm  for  the  butcher 
is  not  shared  by  those  who  have  tried  ibeir  flesh  here:  it  is 
like  coarse  rabbit.  The  heavier  beasts,  such  as  wapiti  and 
bison,  are  not  kept  at  Leonard  alee. 

Another  and  a  very  useful  purpose  is  served  by  these  paradises. 
They  not  only  introduce  new  creatures  to  old  countries,  but  also 
promise  to  preserve  some  of  the  vanishing-  species  which  would 
otherwise  perish.  Mr,  Hornaday,  the  director  of  the  Zoological 
Park  at  New  York»  which  is  so  spacious  that  it  is  a  half-way 
house  between  the  ordinary  Zoo  and  what  are  called  in  America 
'free  colonies'  of  animals,  sa^s  that  bison  breed  in  confine- 
ment about  as  readily  as  domestic  cattle.  That  is  true  of  their 
readiness  to  produce  offspring;  but  in  practice  there  is  great 
difiiculty  in  obtaining  a  stock  so  mixed  that  the  calves  are 
equally  divided  between  the  sexes.  Two  herds,  of  which  one 
breeds  regularly,  now  exist  in  a  semi-wild  state  in  England, 
one  at  Woburn,  the  other  at  Mr.  Christopher  Ley  land's  park  at 
Haggerstone  Castle  in  Northumberland.  The  latter  is  an 
increasing  herd.  They  produce  calves  regularly,  and  are  also 
crossed  with  domestic  cattle.  As  only  twenty  head  now  remain 
wild  in  Yellowstone  Park,  and  perhaps  eighty  more  near  Great 
Slave  Lake,  the  remaining  stock  of  American  bison  is  repre- 
sented by  the  acclimatised  or  tame  herds,  chiefly  in  large 
private  game  preserves.  These  are  reckoned  at  about  six 
hundred  in  all,  including  the  specimens  in  zoological  gardens. 
A I  Haggcrstone  it  is  hoped  and  believed  that  the  breed  will  go 
on  increasing.  The  e^^perience  gained  there  in  the  acclimatisa- 
tion of  other  beasts  ia  most  encouraging.  In  iutne  respects  it 
resembles  the  story  uf  Leonard slee,  but  the  animals  are  not 
allowed  to  run  louse  together.  It  was  Jound,  for  instance,  that 
the  bison  killed  some  of  tbe  deer,  and  that  on  the  whole  it  w*M 
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be»t  to  keep  them  separate  in  paddocks,  ft  it  not  a  favourable 
spot  for  such  experiments  :  it  is  on  tbe  nortli-east  coast,  near 
the  sea^  and  the  park  is  somewhat  flat.  But  there  is  a  fine 
take,  and  plenty  of  wood  ;  and,  though  the  climate  is  somewhat 
inclement,  both  birds  and  beasts  do  well.  Japanese  apes  are 
Joose  in  an  enclosure,  but  have  not  bred.  Black  buck,  wallabies, 
nilgai,  and  Japanese  deer  are  perfectly  acclitnatised.  The 
Indian  axis  deer  flourish  in  this  their  most  northern  limit  of 
colonisation,  and  the  rare  white-taiJed  gnus  or  wildebeest  do 
well.  Indian  domestic  cattle  breed  there  and  brinj^  up  their 
calves  successful tly>  Both  ostriches  and  emus  brceil  regularly 
at  Ha^g^erstone  ;  and  the  cock  ostriches  undertake  tbe  duty  of 
sitting  on  the  eggs,  as  they  do  in  South  Africa. 

Of  the  results  of  the  great  experiments  at  Woburn  Abbey  it 
is  perhaps  too  early  to  speak  with  certainty.  Doubtless  when 
suActent  time  has  elapsed,  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  who  has  most 
properly  been  elected  President  of  the  Royal  Zoological 
Society,  will  give  to  the  world  the  conclusions  which  facts 
determine.  Nearly  all  the  deer  in  tbe  world  except  the  rein- 
deer, which  cannot  exist  in  English  parks,  are  now  living  either 
a  natural  life  or  one  approximating  to  natural  conditions  in  the 
park  at  Woburn. 

The  number  of  species  and  individuals  at  Woburo  alters 
from  month  to  month.  It  is  probably  larger  now  than  when 
tbe  following  animals  were  in  the  park  and  paddocks  ;  but  the 
list  gives  some  idea  of  the  scale  on  which  trial  is  being  made 
of  new  creatures  for  our  country. 

Chiueere  roe,  11. 

Ohineee  water  deer,  2. 

Dimd*6(P&re),  7. 

Eld'B,  23. 

Elk,  1. 

Equine,  10, 

Formuea,  3. 

Hogdtjer,  16, 

Hog  deer  ( hybrid),  1. 

Japanemo,  35. 

Large  JupaneBe  deer,  11. 

Luedorf  8  de«r  (probably  an 
Asiatic  wapiti,  scarcely 
seea  in  Euglaiid  till  these 
were  obtaiuBd  by  Mr. 
Hagenbeok  from  north- 
eastern  Asia),  25. 


Black  buck,  S. 
Blue  gnu,  1 . 
Ekndfi,  8. 
Hartebeests,  3. 
Lbunu,  % 
Nilgfti,  11. 
Persian  gazelle,  2. 
Sable,  2. 
Sing-sing,  3. 
Whitu-tailed  gnu,  2. 

Deer. 
Alt«i,8. 

Amtsrican  swamp  deer,  2, 
Alia,  42, 
Barburj  deer,  2. 
Cioehmir  stag,  2. 
iCiiDcaeiiiti  red  deer.  13. 


Muntjaofi  (Indian),  '^. 
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Deer^-contitt  nedt 
Muntjacs  (Re^Tos'e),  13. 
Moluccas  a«6T,  8, 
Musk  (leer,  6. 
Kake^l -eared  deer,  L 
Pekin  doer,  7. 
Boe,  13. 
BuBa  deer,  4. 
Sftinbar,  17. 
SmaU  Bninbur,  12. 
SwRiup  deer,  10, 
UDbBiiit^d  deer,  5, 
Wapiti,  19. 
Wftpiti  (hybrid),  15. 

Wild  GoaU> 
Oooral,  1. 
Ibex,  1. 


Wild  Goats — oonlintted. 
Pigmy,  1. 
Tliar,  15. 

Wild  Sheep. 

Barrhal,  2. 

MottQoa,  8. 

Wild  Cattle, 

Annae,  2. 
BisoQs,  4. 
Yaks,  11. 


Patagonian    caviea,   P,   and 

80IUQ  young. 
Wallabiea,   13   old,   And    a 

number  of  young. 


We  maj  expect  to  hear  shortly,  not  whether  one  or  two  new 
species  in  addition  to  those  alreatly  established  in  our  parks 
are  suitrcJ  to  become  part  at  our  En^rJish  fauna,  but  whether 
and  to  what  degree  alt  the  deer  of  all  countries  can  adapt  them- 
selves to  our  climate,  and  whether  they  will  not  only  live, 
but  propag^ate  their  species  here.  It  is  to  be  regrelte*! 
that  no IV here  else  are  all  nr  even  a  large  ri umber  of  these 
various  species  being  kept  under  the  same  conditions.  Conse- 
quently, it  will  be  open  to  doubt,  even  if  they  succeed  in 
Betlfonlshire^  whether  the  results  will  be  the  same  elsewhere. 
But  the  comparison  of  the  life  and  habits  of  species  which  are 
kept  elsewhere  may  establish  facts  of  great  importance.  If  the 
axis  deer  at  Woburn  <:ome  to  cast  their  fawns  in  the  early 
summer,  as  they  do  in  France,  and  not  in  the  autumn,  as  they 
do  in  India,  and  if  the  black  buck  rear  two  calves  in  a  year, 
as  at  Leonardslee,  and  the  gazelles  increase  and  multiply,  while 
the  sambur  fail  to  become  acclimatised,  previous  experience  in 
reg^ard  to  these  kinds  will  be  borne  out,  and  the  adaptability  of 
others  established  by  conclusive  evidence. 

Meantime  there  is  no  doubt  thatj  the  initial  dil^culty,  that  of 
keeping  most  breeds  of  foreign  deer  in  good  health  in  our 
climate,  has  already  been  solved  at  Woburn.  The  sight  of 
these  multitudes  nf  unfamiliar  animals  from  all  parts  of  the 
globe,  under  the  oaks  and  chestnuls  of  tbis  typical  lilag^lish 
park,  is  a  spectacle  never  to  be  forgotten.  Some  idea  ol  the 
scene  may  be  gathered  from  the  photographs  taken  by  Her 
Grace  the  Duchess  of  Bedford,  and  published  in  Professor 
Lydekker's  work  on   the  '  Deer  of  All  Lands.'      There,  in  a 
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tingle  picture,  axis  deer,  Japanese  deer,  Pekin  deer,  red  deer, 
Caucasian  red  deer,  Virginian  deer,  and  a  muuflon  sheep  may  be 
seen  grazing  quietly  together;  white  the  portraits  of  many  other 
stags  and  bucks  show  to  what  health  and  vigour  the  animals 
attain  in  this  aolque  paradise.  But  no  photograph  could  ever 
do  justice  to  the  general  effect  of  the  herds  there  gathered 
together.  Probably  nothing  like  it  ccjuld  be  seen  anywhere 
nearer  than  the  Athi  plaint  in  our  East  African  Protectorate, 
where  the  great  fauna  of  Africa  still  wander  and  feed  in  herds 
of  hundreds  of  individuals,  all  at  peace  with  one  another  and 
not  greatly  scared  by  man.  In  the  centre  of  the  scene  lies  the 
big  grey  palace,  set  among  rolling  waves  of  park,  studded  with 
ancient  trees.  Under  the  trees,  out  on  the  open  lawns  and 
glades,  all  along  the  sky-line,  and  round  the  pools,  graxe  the 
fallow  bucks  and  does,  Japanese  stags,  red  deer,  and  hybrid 
fawns  and  stags.  Among  them  stalk  gigantic  wapiti,  lords 
and  masters  of  the  mixed  multitu^le.  Under  the  chestnut  trees 
is  a  herd  of  black  and  white  yaks  with  their  calves,  with  thar 
and  other  wild  sheep;  and  close  to  the  drive  is  a  small  herd  of 
zebras,  with  a  foal  or  two,  as  much  at  their  ease  as  if  they 
were  commoners'  ponies  on  Alatley  Heath  in  the  New  Forest. 

Great,  too,  is  the  company  of  birds.  Cranes  of  many  lands 
stalk  across  the  park,  or  stretching  their  wings  dance  solemn 
and  ceremonial  dances  in  the  sun.  Swans,  of  all  or  nearly  all 
the  species  that  are  known  to  exist,  swim  on  the  pools  or  lie 
dotted  sleeping  on  the  grass  for  acres  around.  They  look  like 
gigantic  snowballs  left  to  melt  in  the  sun.  In  the  smaller 
ponds  are  brilliant  purple  gallinules,  rare  ducks  and  teal ;  and 
the  enclosures  contain  kangaroos,  cavies,  and  wallabies,  and 
exquisite  swamp  deer,  their  large  ears  filled  with  white  fringes 
like  silver  Uce.  Beyond  these,  again,  are  a  herd  of  nilgai, 
numerous  enough  to  strike  the  eye^  though  they  have  not 
increased  by  scores  as  did  those  in  the  King  of  Italy's  paradise. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  sight  to  the  Iwver  of  birds  is 
that  of  the  strange  pheasants  issuing  from  the  deep  wood  to 
feed  In  spring.  Magnificent  mate  specimens  of  Reeves's 
pheasant,  their  five- foot  tails  arched  like  hows,  and  their  black 
and  gold  coats  shining  like  a  mandarin's  jacket^  run  out  or 
come  By ing  like  trailing  comets  into  the  green  corn,  and  there 
scratch  and  feed  with  the  tlnglish  pheasants  and  partridges. 
Presently  they  are  joined  by  birds  looking  in  the  distance 
more  like  blackcock  than  pheasants.  As  the  sun  lights  up 
their  plumage  it  flashes  with  green  and  dark  sapphire  blue. 
These  are  moilaula,  the  purple  pheasant  of  the  Indian  hills. 
In  the  woods  themselves  the  visitor  may  see  a  great  mound  oC 
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leaves,  as  large  as  a  hajf^cock,  among  the  tre«  stetni.  It  if  n 
nest  of  the  Australian  brush  turkey  ;  and  in  the  interior  are  the 
egga,  batching  in  the  heat  of  the  fertnentiog  leaves^ 

Besides  the  animals  living^  free  in  the  open  park^  great 
numbers  dwell  either  in  small  societies  or  apairt  in  large 
enclosures,  fenced  with  iron  rails.  Here  are  sambur,  and  more 
wapiti,  and  brooding'  on  the  brow  of  a  hill  one  maj  «ee  the 
bearded  nodding  heads  of  dozing  bison.  Here  you  may  note 
the  differences  and  likenesses  of  the  red  deer,  from  Scotland 
through  Asia  to  the  Pacific  shore  of  North  America,  and  across 
to  the  limit  of  tbe  wapiti's  range,  and  satisfy  your  mind  whether 
the  latter  is  or  is  not  a  glorified  red  deer,  made  great  by 
feeding.  Here  too  you  may  bear  the  voice  of  the  wapiti,  and 
see  that  the  red  deer  hinds  cannot  interpret  it. 

With  some  notable  exceptions,  recent  experiments  in  the 
introduction  of  new  birds  do  not  carry  us  much  further  than 
tbe  early  days  before  the  Crimean  war,  when  a  good  deal  of 
success  was  obtained  in  breeding  the  pheasants  of  tbe  Indian 
bills  in  the  open  as  well  as  in  aviaries.  The  Indian  pheasants 
did  not  SQcceed  so  well  as  tbe  Chinese  and  Japanese  breeds. 
This  is  difficult  to  explain,  because  tbe  peacock,  which  is  not 
a  bill  bird,  but  is  par  excellence  the  bird  of  tbe  plains  of  Central 
India,  is  as  thoroughly  at  home  in  this  country  as  could  be 
desired.  It  is  perhaps  the  most  successful  of  all  strange  fowls 
brought  to  Europe  in  historical  times.  But  the  Himalayan 
pheasants  have  a  fresh  start  at  Woburn  and  may  become  accli- 
matized like  those  from  tbe  far  East.  Outside  the  domain  of 
Woburn  the  new  birds  living  in  a  natural  state  in  this  countrj^ 
are  tbe  Canada  goose,  tbe  chikore  (a  large  red-legged  partridge 
from  India),  the  American  turkey,  the  black  swan,  and  Reeves's 
pheasant.  Some  varieties  of  the  common  pheasant  are  aUo  well 
established  ;  but  the  above  list  contains  practically  all  tbe  sur- 
vivors of  tbe  costly  experiments  made  with  foreign  birds.  Of 
these  tbe  chikore  is  only  half-wild.  It  makes  a  pleasant  addition 
to  the  country-bouse  circle  of  half-tame  birds,  being  even  more 
apt  to  become  familiar  with  the  inhabitants  and  to  domicile 
itself  in  tbe  immediate  vicinity  of  tbe  bouse  than  the  ordinary 
grey  partridge  when  brought  up  by  hand.  The  writer  has  seen 
a  pair  of  chikore  quietly  walking  about  and  scratching  under 
a  cedar  tree  in  front  of  tbe  stables  at  Woburn,  and  others 
sitting  sunning  themselves  on  the  grey  walls  at  the  hack  of 
LiLtord  Hall,  where  they  occasionally  rear  a  brood.  They  are 
about  half  as  large  again  as  the  French  partridge,  and  equally 
ornamental  in  plumage.  Probably  they  would  do  just  as  well 
as  the  latter  bird  if  turned  out  in  any  number  j;  but  they  ar^ 
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not  wo  'sporting*  a  bird  as  our  grey  partridge,  and  there  is 
little  iadacement  to  increase  their  number. 

The  Canada  goose  is  the  largest,  or  almost  the  largest,  of  the 
wild  geese.  Very  handsome  and  bold,  with  black  necks, 
biscuit-coloured  bodies,  and  great  power  of  winif,  a  flock  of 
these  birds  is  a  fine  ornament  to  a  large  estate.  The  strongest 
flocks  of  Canada  geese  in  this  country  are  those  at  Gunton  and 
Holkham  in  Norfolk.  At  the  latter  place  there  are  probably 
sixty  pairs  or  more,  living  in  a  perfectly  wild  state,  and 
spending  their  time  between  the  lake,  tbe  marshes,  and  the  sea. 
They  sometimes  Hy  out  on  to  the  sands,  but  prefer  to  haunt  the 
lake  and  marshes.  These  are  long  flat  tines  of  recUmation, 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  wide,  fringed  on  the  outer  side  by 
sand  bills  covered  with  pines.  In  winter  the  wild  grey  geese 
come  stringing  in  in  flocks  in  the  early  morning  from  the 
sea  sands,  while  the  *  black  necks,'  as  tbe  local  gunners  call  the 
Canada  geese,  ily  out  from  the  lake  ut  park  of  Hoik  ham.  The 
flocks  of  great  birds,  the  wild  all  smoky  grey,  the  Canafln  geese 
dan  and  black,  present  a  very  fine  appearance,  while  their 
trumpeting  makes  the  whole  marsh  resound. 

In  spring,  when  the  wild  geese  have  left,  the  Canadas  scatter 
all  over  Lord  Leicester's  marshes,  for  a  distance  of  some  four  or 
five  miles.  Each  pair  makes  a  nest,  either  by  a  puol  or  more 
oomuicmly  in  tbe  sand  hills.  At  this  time  they  are  very 
restless  and  noisy,  calling  and  trumpeting  and  Hying  to  and 
fro.  They  lay  large  clutches  of  eggs  and  bring  up  their  broods 
successfully,  though  owing  to  the  losses  from  outside  shore 
gunners  in  winter  their  number  does  not  increase.  They  are 
good  birds  f«ir  the  table,  but  are  not  comparable  for  flavour  with 
the  wild  pink-footed  geese  which  feed  on  the  same  marshes. 

The  largest  numl>er  of  American  turkeys  in  one  place  in 
England  is,  or  was,  in  Str  E,  G.  Loder's  woods  at  Leonardslee ;, 
but  they  are  established  in  several  counties.  The  late  Mi*. 
Charles  Elton,  Q.C.,  of  Whitestaunton,  near  Chard,  kept  them 
for  years  in  his  woods,  whence  they  duly  migrated  to  his 
dining-tiibte.  There  is  as  much  difference  between  these  birds 
and  our  black  turkeys,  which  were  originally  brought  by  the 
Spaniards  from  Cuba,  as  there  is  between  a  game  cock  and  a 
Dorking.  For  the  table  they  are  perhaps  better  than  the 
domesticated  kind  :  the  flesh  is  firmer  and  closer  in  grain. 

Black  swans  now  nest  at  the  same  time  as  the  English  swans. 
Two  years  ago  those  at  Kew  hatched  a  brood  of  seven  cygnets. 
The  bird  has  been  imported  into  this  country  for  at  least 
thirty  years  ;  but  it  would  be  interesting  to  learn  when  it  first 
accommodated    its   natural   breeding   time,   which  by  analogy 
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ought  to  be  in  our  winter,  to  the  order  of  the  seasons  in 
England,  Reeves's  pheasant  flourisUea  best  in  the  woods  of 
northern  Scotland.  At  Guisnchan  and  on  some  other  rough 
and  heavily  timbered  hillsides  it  is  regularly  shot  witb  the 
ordinary  birds.  Its  long  tail,  gorj^eoua  plumage,  and  swift 
fiight,  in  which  it  easily  passes  the  fastest  rocketer  of  the 
ordinary  breed,  make  it  the  finest  game  bird  in  the  country. 
A  spleniJid  hybrid  is  the  cross  between  this  and  the  common 
pheasant.  It  is  larger  than  the  latter,  but  less  than  the  Reeves's 
pheasant,  and  of  a  uniform  coloration  like  the  breast  of  a 
C(>iiimcm  cock  pheasant.  If,  as  seems  probable,  it  turns  nut  to 
be  fertile,  it  may  in  time  become  the  favourite  bird  for  our 
coverts. 

The  chief  aim  of  acclimatisation  is  not  to  subsititute  a 
foreign  animal  for  an  equally  satisfactory  native  one ;  but, 
where  and  if  it  is  possible,  to  till  up  gaps  in  the  home  supply 
by  good  things  from  elsewhere.  Another  object  is  to  replace 
an  inferior  native  species  by  something  incontestably  better 
from  abroad  ;  but  natural  selection  does  its  work  so  thoruughiy 
that  this  is  rarely  possible.  The  nearest  approximation  to  a 
real  improvement  on  these  lines  ever  made  in  England  is  quite 
recent,  and  so  promisin)^  that  it  may  now  be  fairly  regarded 
as  out  of  the  trial  stage.  The  new  arrival  is  a  fish- — -the 
rainbow  trout.  It  has  a  pretty  name  and  a  not  less  beautiful 
appearance.  On  the  strength  of  the  old  saying,  *  handsome  is 
that  handsome  does,'  it  deserves  every  word  of  praise  that  can 
be  found  in  the  dictionary.  Though  as  yet  not  very  well 
known  outside  the  circle  of  f!y-fisbermen,  it  is  hatched  in 
miJlions  yearly  in  this  country.  The  largest  and  best-managed 
trout  '  hatcheries  *  are  mainly  devoted  to  its  production;  and 
their  steady  recommendation  of  the  rainbow  trout  will  do  more 
to  spread  Us  range  than  any  amount  of  less  practical  advice. 

The  Fisheries  Commission  of  the  United  States,  whose  strong 
and  enviable  {ir^janisntiim,  backed  by  a  hearty  and  united  public 
opinifiti,  pervades  all  the  States  of  the  Union  where  there  is 
water  for  a  fish  to  swim,  first  discovered  and  appreciated  the 
excellences  which  make  this  fish  the  'universal*  trout,  or 
somr thing  very  like  il,  for  all  |pm|>eratc  waters.  Let  us  look 
at  the  fish  and  rtuopiire  him  with  our  own  beloved  brnwn 
trout,  whom  he  i»  not  to  supplant,  but  lo  support,  by  making 
the  waters  in  which  both  kinds  live  more  pmductive,  and  by 
peopling  other  waters  in  which  the  brown  trout  does  not  thrive. 
At  our  ttative  trout  varies  in  colour  according  to  place  and 
season,  it  is  perhaps  almost  as  hazardous  to  define  its  colour 
as  il  once  was  to  dogmatise  about  the  hues  of  the  cbiiiiielei>ti* 
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But  tf  we  saj  that  its  most  marked  tioCs,  whether  of  back,  tpots, 
or  belly,  are  olive-green,  scarlet^  an<l  gold^ — the  '  jr'ciluw  bi.'U;y  * 
is  certaioly  what  the  fisbertnati  aoies  6rst  as  he  sees  the  fish 
splashing  at  the  end  of  his  cast — then  ttic  rainbow  trout^i 
leading  hues  may  be  set  down  as  invisible  green,  cannine,  and 
silver.  The  back  is  darker  than  in  the  native  tniut,  and  there 
are  no  scarlet  spot*,  but  carmirte  in  steady  with  a  heavy  spot  on 
the  gill  cover,  which  seems  to  have  'run,'  as  they  say  of  paint 
when  laid  on  a  wet  surface,  and  to  have  lightly  S'taened  a 
pinkish  smear  all  down  the  side.  Otherwise  the  side  is  silvery, 
and  the  belly  is  white,  with  dark  spnts.  The  flesh,  if  in  con- 
dition, is  a  fine  pink,  Clearly  this  is  a  (ish  everyone  would 
like  to  possess.  By  the  greatest  good  luck  its  habits  are  such 
as  to  make  it  welcome  In  ibuse  on  whose  wishes  its  continuance 
depends.  In  the  fir«t  place  it  is  very  fond  of  eating,  Fi«ber- 
tnen  call  this  by  a  more  genteel  name:  the  fish  is  described  as 
*a  free  riser.'  Whatever  the  weather  may  be,  rainbow  trout 
are  always,  or  nearly  always,  hungry,  and  seldom  say  '  no  '  to  a 
good  offer.  They  begin  this  good  habit  when  tiny  fry,  and 
will  feed  *  from  the  bottle' — which  they  do  in  the  literal  sense, 
the  food  being  an  infusion  made  from  the  'soup'  c)f  pounded 
flesh  shaken  up  in  a  bottle  so  that  the  attims  are  only  visible 
as  a  reddish  cloud — with  a  frequency  and  gust(»  which  your 
brown  trout  do  not  equal.  When  they  are  fair-sized  fry  they 
are  equally  voracious.  The  consequence  19  that  if  well  supplied 
with  food  they  grow  far  faster  than  brown  trout,  and  they  rite 
far  more  easily  to  the  Ay.  When  hooked  they  5gbt  as  gamely  as 
our  own  fish,  are  if  anything  better  to  eal,  and  more  handsome 
to  took  upon. 

Nor  does  this  exhaust  their  merits.  They  alternate  with  the 
brown  trout  as  regards  spawning;  The  latter  spawn  in  late 
autumn  and  early  winter;  the  rainbow  trout  in  February  and 
March,  Spring-spawning  fish  always  have  a  better  chance  of 
survival  than  winter  spawn ers.  The  rivers  are  in  better  order  in 
spring;  there  are  fewer  floods,  and  vastly  more  of  the  invisible 
food  of  fish,  the  entomostraca  and  their  microscopic  eggs  and 
larvip,  for  the  young  fish  to  feed  on.  Rainhow  trout  were 
planted  successfully  in  the  Southern  Slates  of  America,  the 
North  Island  of  New  Zealand,  and  in  parts  of  Germany  before 
they  were  tried  here.  Tbey  are  particularly  well  suited  for 
ponds  and  lakes  with  a  little  current  in  them — the  smallest 
trickle  in  and  out  seems  enough — ^and  live  readily  in  far 
deeper  and  stiller  rivers  than  the  brown  trout  affect. 

How  far  the  'rainbow*  will  prosper  in  regular  north-country 
trout  streams  is  not  yet  certain.     These  are  possibly  rather  too 
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cotJ,  though  ihere  is  no  evidence  of  this;  and  rainbow  trout  are 
caught  in  the  river  Dove  in  Derbyshire.  But  a  good  instance 
of  their  establishment,  and  an  example  of  bow  to  put  wasted 
waters  to  good  use  hy  stocking  them  with  this  fish  as  well 
as  our  indigenous  trout,  is  to  be  seen  not  far  from  the 
river  Dove,  in  the  remote  Derbyshire  valley  of  the  river 
Manifold.  It  is  not  in  the  deep-cut  romantic  vale  of  the 
Manifold,  where  Tbor's  Cavern  and  the  tumbling  waters  of 
the  stream  seem  respectively  the  homes  of  the  giants  and  the 
nymphs  J  but  under  a  stark  and  steep  limestone  hill,  covered 
with  green  grass  and  grey  stones,  and  traversed  inwardly  by 
the  galleries  and  tunnels  of  what  was  once  a  mighty  copper 
mine.  Now  that  it  is  worked  out  no  signs  of  it  remain,  except 
a  few  tunnels  and  piles  of  stones  on  the  hillsides,  and  a  long 
pool,  made  in  the  high  valley,  where  the  miners  used  to  wasb 
the  ore  before  they  took  it  on  pack-horses  to  be  smelted.  The 
pool  is  just  one  hundred  yards  long,  pear-shaped,  with  the  broad 
end  lowest  down  the  valley,  and  without  a  tree  near— just  an 
ordinary  bare  tarn  in  an  upland  valley,  where  peewits  and 
sheep  came  to  drink.  Sir  Thomas  Wardle,  of  Leek,  who  has  a 
bouse  in  the  vale  below,  has  converted  this  tarn  into  a  preserve 
of  rainbow  and  common  trout.  At  the  top  or  narrow  end  are 
three  small  pools  divided  off,  in  one  of  which  are  kept  the  fry, 
which  are  imported  yearly  from  professed  trout  hatcheries. 
When  they  are  yearlings  they  are  turned  out  in  the  pjul,  and 
being  artificially  fed  grow  very  fast.  They  rise  so  freely  to  the 
fly  that  during  last  spring,  when  the  water  was  so  cli'ar  that 
no  other  Bsh  would  look  at  a  By,  they  gave  sport  and  shuweii 
plenty  of  fight  when  hooked,  even  at  two  o'clock  on  an  excep- 
tionally hot  April  day. 

Some  fishermen  fear  that  the  rainbow  trout  may  turn  cannibal 
and  devour  the  small  fisb.  That  is  what  the  large  Thames 
trout  do,  and  what  a  very  lovely  foreign  fisb,  misnamed  the 
brook  trout,  does.  Oo  the  whole,  however,  there  is  no  evidence 
that  rainbow  trout  lose  the  sporting  taste  for  the  fly.  The 
so-called  brook  trout  is  a  beautiful  creature  to  look  upon  :  be 
is  most  attractive  even  in  the  gloomy  abode  called  the  *  fish 
house'  at  the  Zoo.  But  he  is  not  a  trout :  be  is  a  char;  and, 
as  everyone  knows,  our  lake  char  are  averse  from  taking  a  fly 
at  alt.  So,  when  one  or  two  enterprising  people  put  their  char 
into  the  river  Colne  (the  lower  tributary  of  that  name,  which 
enters  the  Thames  at  Staines),  they  were  first  delighted  to  find 
that  the  fisb  grew  fat  very  fast  and  then  horrified  by  the  dis- 
covery that  this  had  been  done  at  the  expense  of  the  trout.  At 
last  one  proprietor  netted  a  char  with  a  trout  not  greatly  smaller 
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than  itself  sticking  oat  of  iU  mouthy  and  was  convinced  that 
this  experiment  in  acclimatisation  #a«  a  raab  ojte.  But  these 
fish  might  do  very  welt  in  regular  char  waters,  like  some  of 
the  western  lakes,  where  ^rolit  food  is  scarce.  Whether  the 
Atnej-ican  shad,  which  Mr,  Moretom  Frewen  hopes  to  accli- 
matise in  Irish  waters,  will  be  as  great  an  addition  to  the 
migratory  fishes  of  the  estaaries  as  the  rainbow  trout  is  to  the 
permanent  stock  in  the  upper  waters,  is  rather  doubtful,  Ijut 
it  is  a  food  fish  of  real  value,  and  no  doalit  will  be  welcome  if 
it  succeeds  in  establishing  itself  on  this  side  of  the  Attantic, 

After  beasts,  birds,  and  fish^  come  insects.  We  have  laid 
under  contribution  the  honey-bees  of  other  lands,  bees  reputed  to 
be  even  more  industrious  than  our  own.  According  to  a  recent 
writer,  ^foreign  labour  has  been  introduced  among  the  commu- 
nities of  what  were  heretofore  regarded  as  the  most  industrious 
creatures  in  the  world,  and  the  art  of  "sweating  "  bees  has  been 
fostered  by  the  employment  and  example  of  industrious  aliens/ 
Foreign  bees  haveentered  into  competition  with  native  industry,, 
and  specially  bred  queen-bees  from  California^  as  well  as  from 
Italy,  Austria,  and  the  islands  of  the  Levant,  are  regularly  sent 
by  post  to  British  bee- keepers.  Cyprian,  Carniolan,  and  even 
Syrian  queens  arc  imported,  and  occasionally  whole  swarms 
are  sent  over-seas  to  this  island.  Carniolan  bees  are  pronounced 
to  be  the  ideal  insects  for  beginners,  having  all  the  energy  of 
the  mountain  races,  and  a  capacity  for  work  transcending  that 
of  British  worker  bees.  Italian  bees,  of  Virgil ian  fame,  are 
also  highly  esteemed  in  this  country,  and  come  fully  up  to  their 
classic  reputation. 

Not  the  least  attractive  result  of  the  modern  taste  for  intro- 
ducing new  creatures  to  the  old  countries  has  been  the  natural 
inference  that  it  might  be  not  less  interesting  to  bring  back 
some  of  the  lost  animals,  once  common  here,  but  now  extinct^ 
or  becoming  very  scarce.  Not  all  of  these  attempts  have  suc- 
ceeded. Tlie  great  bustard  has  been  turned  tmt  on  the  York- 
shire wolds,  but  has  not  thriven,  though  the  capercailzie,  the 
other  large  game-bird  indigenous  to  nortiiern  Europe,  prospers 
in  Scotland.  But  for  interest  and  freshness  nothing  yet  done  by 
any  restorer  of  our  old  fauna  equals  the  results  of  Sir  Edmund 
Loder's  beaver  colony  on  the  brook  at  Leonardslee.  It  is 
probably  eight  hundred  years  at  least  since  a  beaver  made  a 
weir  on  a  British  stream  ;  yet  on  this  Sussex  brook  they  are 
as  successful,  as  enterprising,  and  as  miraculously  clever,  in 
their  several  capacities  of  engineers,  woodmen,  weir-builders, 
and  house-architects,  as  on  any  Canadian  river.  They  were 
first  given  a  '  claim  *  on  both  sides  of  the  valley,  with  an  iron 


fence  nil  round,  crnssin^  the  streAin  at  two  points.  In  thii 
*  park  '  were  trees  ai  all  sizes,  from  tall  beeches  and  Brs  to 
small  oaks  and  alders.  Here  the  beavers  have  increases  1  and 
multiplied;  and  the  latest  news  of  tneir  settlement  is  that  they 
have  made  a  second  weir,  below  that  cotjstructed  many  3  ears  ago. 

If  beavers  are  to  flDurisb  on  a  river  they  mu&t  have  a  constant 
depth  of  water  in  which  to  dive,  and  to  cover  the  entrance  to 
their  *  lodges,'  even  if  the  surface  is  frozen  thick  with  ice.  As 
few  small  rivers  or  brooks  have  a  constant  flow,  but  are  iome- 
times  shallow,  somettmea  in  flood,  the  beavers  make  a  weir  to 
keep  up  a  head  of  water.  How  serious  are  the  difficulties 
of  building  and  maintaining  such  a  weir  every  engineer  knows. 
The  phenomenal  cleverness  and  industry  of  beavers  are  devoted 
to  this  end.  This  is  not  the  place  to  g^ive  details  of  their 
log-rolling'  paths,  canals,  wood-cutting,  and  weir-making;  but 
apart  from  the  two  former  processes,  which  were  not  needed  iu 
their  home  at  Leonardslee,  all  the  jnecbanical  skill  of  beavers 
may  there  be  seen  to  admiration.  They  soon  made  and  hare 
ever  since  maintained  a  large  weir,  cutting  down  all  the 
unprotected  trees,  except  some  large  beeches  and  big  pines, 
and  using  all  the  branches,  large  and  small,  for  building-  with. 
They  left  one  tree,  a  small  oak,  to  support  what  was  to  be 
the  centre  of  the  weir.  Soon  a  long  deep  pool  was  formed  above 
the  weir,  flooding  the  adjacent  banks  and  submerging  the 
bases  of  several  large  trees  which  the  bearers  had  begun  to  cut. 
One,  a  large  beech,  they  rooted  up,  when  the  water  had 
moistened  the  earth  below.  In  order  to  cut  down  another, 
round  which  their  pool  had  formed  deep  water,,  they  built  a 
platform  and  then  sat  on  that  and  gnawed  the  tree.  Later  they 
cut  down  the  supporting  oak,  probably  knowirrg  that  the  dam 
was  strong  enough  without  it,  and  began  a  new  weir  below* 

It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  this  experiment  of  'replanting' 
should  be  followed  elsewhere.  Beavers  require  no  large  tracts 
of  wild  country  to  live  in,  and  do  not  seem  to  be  appalled  by 
the  neighbourhood  of  civilisation.  There  is  no  reason  why 
they  should  not,  with  due  protection,  flourish  again  where  they 
flourished  in  days  of  old— in  the  New  Forest,  for  instance,  where 
they  were  before  the  Normans  came.  No  animals  display  more 
ingenuity  or  prove  more  convincingly  the  value  of  harmonious 
co-operation  ;  and  the  spectacle  of  these  happy,  clever,  and 
industricius  creatures,  re>e$tablished  on  our  rivers,  might  supply 
a  valuable  object-lesson  for  the  village  school,  and  form  a  new 
attrnction  in  depopulated  country  districts. 
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fJ^^HOUGH  all  the  world  agrees  that  different  ages  have  had 
J_  and  wilt  have  different  standards  of  taste,  the  reason  for 
so  obvious  a  fact  is  not  obvious.  Why  should  taste  be 
arbitrary  ?  Why  should  it  not  proceed  from  less  to  more 
knowledge,  laying  down  canons  of  beauty  at  each  stage,  which 
will  not  be  questioned  by  those  who  come  after?  If  all 
canons,  of  beauty  were  arbitrary^  we  migbt  acrjuie^ce  in  the 
fluctuations  of  taste:  we  should  know  that  there  is  nothing  to 
be  known  in  that  region  ;  but  some  canons  appear  to  be 
beyond  dispute,  and  many  works  of  art  are  universally  acknow- 
Jedged  to  be  beautiful. 

Taste  may  be  defined  as  appreciation  of  beauty  within 
certain  limits.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  ultimate  judg- 
ment of  the  world ;  but  for  the  moment  its  dictates  have 
authority  as  delivered  by  those  who  set  the  fashion..  Taste  is 
the  sifting  of  fashion  by  those  who  claim  to  lead  the  fashion. 
Or  are  we  to  give  a  narrower  definition  to  taste,  and  restrict  it> 
meaning  to  the  appreciation  of  various  aspects  or  facets  of  beauty 
which  are  attractive  to  one  or  another  state  of  society  and  stage 
of  civilisation?  If  so,  and  if  taste  is  concerned,  not  with  the 
greater  but  with  the  smaller  problems  of  beauty,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  understand  why  what  is  admirable  to  one  generatioti 
may  be  ridiculous  to  the  next,  as  certainly  is  the  case;  why 
liernini's  sculptures,  for  instance,  which  were  the  perfection  of 
le  hon  ffmt  in  their  day,  are  now  looked  upon  as  absurdities,  and 
at  some  future  time  may  be  admired  again;  why  WatteaU'S 
pictures  bad  their  day  and  their  eclipse  and  are  again  in. 
vogue :  why  the  decadent  architecture  of  the  latest  Gothic 
period  was  neglected  in  the  Renaissance  period,  and  again  in 
the  Gothic  revival,  and  is  nowadays  once  more  in  favour. 

Perhaps  we  shall  come  nearer  the  truth  if  we  assume  that  in 
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*•  cpaJBgi  aod  chJMf  J  fitai*.     Is  then  wvtmm  ii 
llui«,«>r  »  it  flkcrctj  tbe  c^wice   aad  drifti^  of  ibe  popnla 

Taste  ts  not  so  iniiek  a  amttcr  of  tlelibaste  jadgiaeat  mm 
•ratUDent.     U  ii»cidtft  wfaat  we  afe  In  tike  or  diililEie,  not  wl 
we  are  to  admire  aod  ham  dmm  ui|  or  eoadcKBn  and  reject.    It 
dictates  are  tneaot  to  mle  a  moiDeiit,  like  bj-taws  of  etiqnetts.] 
Mid  deportmeol,  wluch  are  utbstdiarj  to  the   greater  lavs 
good   breeding.     Tbe  cottrtesy   of  a  Romaa  gentleioaii,   of  a'j 
knight  in  the  Middle  A|^e»,  and  of  a  eoitrtier  of  Lewis   XIV 
dep«;n()Hl  on  ibe  same  priocipl^  of  boooor  and  kindlinera,  but 
was  expressed  in  difTereot  words  and  actions,    \ftxiem  Engtish- 
inen  address  superiors,  inferiora,  and  equals  bv  the  same  pronoun 
*  jDu/     *  Vour  Lofdsbip/  *  Mv  Lord/  *  SI j  Ladr  '  are  becoming 
obsolete  ;  and  it  would  be  bad  breeding  to  ose  these  titles  as  ihej 
were  nse<l  a  hundred  years  ago.     The  French  ba%'e  two  forins 
of  the  prnonun  nf  address,  and  Germans  and  Italians  four  ;  the 
Spaniards  at  least  as  many.     None  of  these  conventluns  have 
anjr  realitr*  but  to  disregard  them  would  be  bad  taste.     Good 
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taste  la  sack  matters  is  what  is  usual  amon^  gentlefnlks,  antl  no 
tDCire.  CustoQ],  not  reason,  prescrilic^s  ceremuny  ;  and  custom  is 
bred  of  convenience.  Carljle  put  it  all  down  as  '  shams  ' ;  but 
there  must  be  some  clothes'phiiosopb/,  if  we  wear  clothes  at  all. 
Ai.  ia  cereraonj,  so  in  general  liken  and  dislikes.  We  require 
a  rule  to  follow^  and  leaders  to  admire.  Tbe  leader  pipes  some 
note  which  is  in  tune  with  popular  feeling,  or  is  so  loud  and 
clear  that  it  must  be  listened  to;  and  the  sheep  fftllow,.  simply 
and  tamely,  without  knowing  why.  Taste  is  matter  of  senti- 
ment, not  directed  bv  canons  of  beauty  ;  and  those  who  set  it 
are  persons  of  superior  sensibility  to  the  rest,  not  of  superior 
jadgment. 

If  this  is  true,  we  have  an  answer  to  the  question  how  it 
comes  about  that  what  is  good  taste  in  one  century  may  be  bad 
taste  in  another.  Taste  is  neither  right  nor  wrong  absolutely  ; 
bat  in  the  works  of  each  age  those  qualities  (if  we  are  to  judge 
rightly)  must  be  considered  which  gained  the  applause  of  their 
contemporaries.  We  are  not  bound  to  think  with  Rossetti  that 
Florentine  art  of  the  fourteenth  century  is  in  everything  to 
be  prelerred  to  the  wnrk»  ot  the  'Great  Masters';  nor  with 
Huskin  that  the  Renaisfiance  was  a  decline  from  truth  to  false- 
hood;  nor  with  Horace  VValpole  that  Strawberry  Hill  was  the 
perfection  of  Gothic  architecture  :  but  such  verdicts  are  a  reason 
for  studying,  not  the  faults  of  the  styles  which  they  condemned, 
but  the  merits  of  the  styles  which  they  approved.  The  true 
critic  will  give  its  due  value  to  the  verdict  r»f  the  day.  As 
Mr.  Gosse  well  says:  'Nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to  be 
certain  that  we  value  in  the  old  pi>ets  what  their  contemporaries 
valued,'  And  since  they  were  presumably  better  judges,  at 
least  of  taste,  as  being  in  touch  with  their  own  times,  we  are 
bound  to  Bnd  out,  if  we  can,  and  then  to  respect,  what  it  was 
that  they  esteemed  excellent. 

It  is  so  in  literature.  The  great  works  stand  secure  ;  Dante, 
Shakespeare,  Horace,  Tbocydides  are  as  four-square  as  ever. 
Such  prophecies  as— 

'  Foree  6  nato 
Chi  Tuno  e  I'altro  CftcciGrn.  di  nido  ' — 


tl— 


and — 


Bo  long  as  men  can  broatho  or  eyes  can  see, 
So  long  lives  this,  and  thiB  gives  life  to  thee ' — 

'  Eiegi  moQumetitum  oare  perenniaa,' 


assure   their   own    fulfilment^   till    the   gloomy   consummation 
foretold  by  Cartyle  shall  arrive,  when  not  only  the  works  but 
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the  names  of  the  ancients  shall  perUb,  atid  Hntner  aod 
j^^scbylus  lie  as  di^atl  as  the  poets  wbu  ftourishetl  at  the  courts 
of  Rameses  11  and  Sennncherib,  Questions  of  s,ty\c  and  taste 
enter  more  into  the  criticisms  of  writers  of  the  second  and 
third  ranks  than  of  the  first  rank,  and  inu5t  be  broujErbt  into 
view  in  appreciating  their  worth  even  inore  than  in  judging 
their  demerits. 

We  have  prefaced  with  these  remarks  what  we  have  to  saj  of 
the  Jacobean  pnets,  because  tUe  literature  nf  that  epoch  wa»  pre- 
eminently a  literature  of  style  and  taste,  and  should  be  judged 
bjr  standards  of  the  style  and  taste  which  pleased  the  times. 
Such  considerations  indeed  enter  into  all  criticism,  for  the 
immortals  aUo  owe  something  to  their  own  times,  and  are  not 
purely  classical.  Shakespeare  loves  conceits,  Pope  is  fuil  of 
mannerism,  Dante  savours  of  Gothic  harshness,  Gi»ethe  is  a 
German,  and  Kacine  a  Frenchman;  and  even  Virgil — may  we 
say  it? — is  sometimes  too  Augustan.  We  have  here  to  deal 
with  poets  whose  station  as  poets  is  not  of  the  first  rank,  who 
had  perhaps  not  a  great  deal  to  say,  but  who  said  it  exquisitely. 
We  do  not  like  their  manner?  Then  we  bad  better  not  read 
them  ;  but  if  we  do,  we  shall  be  well  advised  in  accepting  their 
manner,  and  not  wishing  that  they  bad  written  differently.  How 
bad  their  exquisiteness  could  be  is  easily  seen.  Take  such 
lines  as  these,  describing  a  pair  of  weeping  eyes; — 

'  Two  walking  bathe,  two  weepipg  motions, 
Portable  und  coropcndioue  oceans.'  * 

Or  George  Herbert's— 

*  8weet  roBe,  whose  hue,  angry  and  brave, 
Bids  the  rash  gazer  wipe  his  eye ; 
Thy  root  i%  over  in  its  grave. 
And  thoa  maat  die.* 
Or  Donne's — 

'  For  when  through  taKtelose  flat  humidity 
In  dough-bnkcd  men  eouie  harudoRsnetta  wo  soo, 
'Tib  but  hia  phlogm  that's  virtuouB,  aud  uut  he'  f 

Or  Ca few's — 

*  Afik  me  no  more  wbither  do  stray 

The  golden  atoms  of  the  day, 

For  in  pure  love,  Ueav'n  did  prepare 

Those  powders  to  enrich  your  hair.* 

What  can  be  worse  than  the  last  two  lines? — and  in  such 
lovely  p«M>in,  too. 
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A  conceit,  it  would  seem,  is  its  nwn  justiBcation.  Wbetber 
proper  to  the  subject  or  nnt^  a  chance  resemblance,  a  contrast  or 
a,  paradox,  bas  no  sooner  occurred  to  tbe  subtle  mind  of  the 
author  than  it  demands  to  be  enshrined  in  verse.  Taste, 
when  tortur«I  in  this  waj,  cries  outrage ;  aod  a  later  and 
calmer  age  refuses  consent.  But  this  exquisiteness  has  its 
reward  in  many  a  sparkling  epigram  and  tender  madrig'.tl. 
Diamonds  and  pearls  make  up  for  toads  and  snakes.  *  Thus  it 
should  have  been  said,  and  no  otherwise,*  we  cry  when  we 
read : — 

'  Some  aaked  me  where  tbe  rubies  grew  ; 
And  nothing  did  I  say, 
But  with  mj  finger  pointed  to 

The  lips  of  Julia. 
Some  asked  how  pearls  did  grow,  and  whore  ? 

Then  spoke  I  to  ray  girl 
To  part  her  lips,  and  show  tbem  tbertt 
The  (jnarrelots  of  pearl,' 

Vet  Hazlitt  calls  this  poem  a  '  petrifactitm  bulb  of  love  and 
poel  ry.' 

When  we  try  to  trace  any  literary  habit  to  its  origin, 
we  generally  find  that  tbe  pedigree  is  longer  than  we  had 
supjHised.  To  all  appearance,  the  manner  of  writing  which 
prevailed  at  the  end  of  tbe  sixteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century  was  a  sudtien  growth.  There  is  nothing 
like  it  in  the  earlier  literature  of  England.  If  we  compare 
English  mediaeval  romance  or  poetry  with  that  of  France  or 
Provence,  we  find  monotonous  imagery,  a  narruw  circle  of 
incident,  commonplaces  of  sentiment,,  and  an  almost  complete 
absence  of  poetic  skill.  The  object  of  the  poetry  is  to  tell  again 
some  chivalrous  story  which  bas  been  told  already  in  French, 
to  express  tbe  feelings  of  religious  devotion,  or  to  satirise  the 
drones,  leeches,  and  foxes  who  live  at  the  labourer's  cost, 
Chaucer  is  a  notable  exception  ;  but  be  is  almost  the  only 
exception  to  the  rule  of  mediocrity.  English  literature  as 
a  whole  was  unborn  till  the  sixteenth  century,  when,  in 
the  mental  awakening  which  attends  the  opening  of  wider 
horizons,  ibe  nation  became  aware  that  it  possessed  an  instru- 
ment of  music  capable  uf  all  and  perhaps  more  than  all  that 
had  been  effected  by  the  cultured  tongues  of  the  South.  The 
first  streatna  of  the  '  wide  river  of  speech  '  were  more  copious 
than  pure. 

VVitbout  del  ailing  a  catalogue  of  names,  we  may  say  that 
English    reached    perfection — we   do    not    say    this    in    dis' 
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paragement  of  its  later  espansion — in  Hooker  and  Spensef, 
both  of  whom  had  too  murh  to  say  to  set  their  manner  alwre 
their  matter.  Both  are  sktlful  in  the  use  of  words,  but  both, 
know  how  to  ^disclose  a  brave  neglect/  Hooker's  stjie  was 
fed  from  Greek  and  Latin  sources,  early  and  late,  for  be  had  no 
disdain  for  Christian  Greek  and  Latin  ;  having  at  his  command 
a  rich  treasury  of  words^  he  did  not  scruple  to  invent  new  wordi 
when  he  needed  them.  He  could  use  Inn":  sentences  and  short 
with  equal  skill,  could  be  dry  and  exact,  or  rhetorical  and  flowing, 
as  bis  subject  demanded.  Conceits  are  not  unknown  to  him,  but 
his  style  does  not  depend  upon  them.  His  influence  upon  the 
English  language  takes  effect  after  the  Jacobean -Caroline  period, 
and  it  made  little  impression  upon  his  own  age.  Spenser  is 
modelled  upon  Ariosto  and  Tasso  for  the  treatment  of  his  subject^ 
and  to  some  extent  fur  the  copiousness  and  rapidity  of  his  style. 
For  language  he  is  much  beholden  to  Chaucer.  His  manner 
is  clear,  direct,  and  fluent ;  he  does  not  despise  quaintness  of 
language  and  recondite  images;  but  his  business  is  to  get  uu 
with  his  story,  and  he  has  no  time  to  spend  upon  refinements. 
He  had  better  metal  in  his  brain  than  *a  mint  of  phrases,'  and 
cared  more  for  a  high  matter  in  low  words  than  for  a  low  matter 
in  high  words.*  He  adopted  the  high  romantic  Italian  manner, 
not  that  of  the  Italian  prose  writers,  whose  affectation,  some- 
what unskilfully  imitated  by  the  Euphuists,  poisoned  the 
sources  of  pure  English  for  two  generations,  till  Milton, 
Clarendon,  and  Barrow  turned  the  stream  back  into  its  proper 
channel. 

The  merits  of  the  Jacobean  style  are  nicety  of  thought, 
clearness  and  conciseness  of  diction,  apt  illustration,  the  just 
use  of  conceits,  learned  allusions  not  too  far-fetched,  whether 
images  or  verbal  felicities,  'jewels  five  words  long,'  lines  and 
short  passages  which  could  not  be  bettered.  The  faults  of  the 
style  are  obvious  ;  and  the  most  serious  of  them  is  an  affectation 
which  runs  into  insincerity.  The  thought  is  often  subordinate 
to  the  manner;  and,  when  too  much  attention  is  given  to 
manner  and  expression,  prettiness  takes  the  place  of  solidity. 

But  the  Jacobean  writers  do  not  fully  enter  into  the  succession 
of  poets.  They  He  in  a  quiet  back-water  out  of  the  main  river, 
receiving  and  retaining  its  water,  but  not  setting  the  current, 
We  leave  Shakespeare  out  of  this  survey.  Shakespeare  was 
not  a  stylist  or  a  theorist :  he  accepted  all  as  it  came,  rejected 
what  was  base,  enriched  all  and  glorified  all,  leaving  no  rules 
of  art  but  his  own  inimitable  example.     His  influence  is  too 
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Itnmense  anJ  universal  to  be  brought  into  a  succession  of 
poets.  After  Shakespeare  poetry  had  a  new  birth^  and  poct« 
breathed  a  differeDt  air.  We  have  only  to  imag^ine  what  Milton 
won  111  have  been  without  Shakespeare,  to  feet  the  truth  of  this. 

Mr.  Gusse,  who  acknowledges  a  large  debt  to  Dr.  Jessopp, 
has,  in  his  '  Life  and  Letters  of  John  Donne,'  thrown  much 
lig'ht  upon  a  commanding  Bgure  in  an  interesting  age  :  an  age 
and  a  subject  to  which  he  has  giv^en  j'ears  of  study.  A  ^Life  of 
Donne'  was  wanted,  and  Mr.  GosB«'a  book  does  not  disappoint 
us.  He  has  done  what  he  set  out  to  do^  '  to  present  a  portrait 
of  Donne  as  a  man  and  an  author.*  The  portrait  cannot  but 
attract  attention,  even  if  we  fail  to  recognise  some  (ietails. 
We  agree  with  Mr.  Gosse  in  lo(»king  uprtn  the  new  influence 
which  for  a  time  changed  the  direction  of  English  literature  as 
'  malign,*  whether  or  not  it  was  pre-eminently  due  to  Donne's 
influence.  It  was  *  malign  '  because  Euphuism  and  ita  Jacobean 
development  brought  in  the  exaggerated  pursuit  of  words^ 
phrases,  and  conceits  beyond  their  true  value,  established  a  new 
and  affected  criterion  of  taste^  and  in  general  displayed  a 
preference  of  matter  to  manner.  '  Great  thougfbta,'  says  Johnson^ 
*are  always  general.'  It  was  the  fault  of  the  Euphuistic  or,  as 
Johnson  styles  it,  the  '  metaphysical '  school  that  it  is  always 
occupied  with  particulars.  The  poets  of  this  school  left  the 
great  general  thoughts  to  the  Elizabethans.  They  bad  bad 
enough  uf  them,  and  wanted  something  new— sauces,  not  meats, 
they  might  have  said  ;  but  bumau  nature  goes  back  with  relish 
to  the  meats. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  a  double  influence 
is  observable  in  Eurnpean  literature.  Pedantry  was  taking  the 
place  of  learning.  The  fresh  springs  of  the  Kenaissance  move- 
ment had  dried  up.  The  soil  of  ancient  Hume  bad  yie]dc^d  its 
first  crop  of  statues  ;  Greek  manuscripts  were  no  longer  to  be 
found  in  the  libraries  of  Kast  or  West,  The  living  world  had 
learnt  as  much  as  it  wanted  to  know  about  the  ancients, 
and  left  the  study  of  antiquity  to  the  dead  world  of  pedants, 
those  who  think  knowledge  to  be  the  end  of  knowledge.  The 
scholars  now  became  a  class  apart  from  the  dilettante  circles  ', 
from  Bembo  to  Casaubon  is  as  great  a  social  decline  as  it  is 
an  ascent  in  learning;  and  where  there  was  one  Casaubon 
there  were  a  hundred  professional  scholars,  doing  good  and 
useful  work,  but  work  rather  scientific  than  literary — slaves  of 
the  lamp  of  truth,  not  servants  of  beauty.  The  active  and 
speculative  intellect  of  the  world  look  a  new  line  of  enquiry, 
which  was  marked  out  by  the  triumphs  of  Galileo,  Bacon,  and 
Harvey.     Speculative  philosophy  and  astronomical  and  anato* 
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mic&l  discoverj  now  h«ld  the  field,  and  ezperimental  science 
impugned  authority.  The  tendency  of  the  age  was  to  investU 
gate  rarities  and  novelties  in  a  scientific:  spirit;  and  this  habit 
lonind  its  way  into  literaturer  Anthority,  however,  hod  not 
said  its  last  wvrd^  either  in  theology  or  in  science :  the 
scholastic  method  was  dyin^,  not  dead.  Heal  scientific  enquiry 
wa*  strangely  mixed  up  with  the  study  uf  the  Cabbalists,  the 
Schoolmen,  Aristotle,  Pliny,  and  Galen — authority  and  eiperi- 
ment  forced  into  harmuny.  Occult  speculations  were  confounded 
with  observation  of  realities  :  nothing  was  improbable  if  it  fitted 
in  with  a  paradox  or  a  parallel.  Analogy  was  now  pushed 
to  its  extreme ;  a  mystical  sense  was  perceived  in  natural 
phenoixrena ;  it  became  the  fashion  to  seek  out  resemblances 
and  to  argue  from  them.  In  particular^  anatomical  facts  and 
theories  were  adduced  as  analogies  and  made  the  groundwork 
of  argument.  The  attention  of  writers  was  withdrawn  from 
the  contemplation  of  beauty^  and  diverted  to  the  novelties  oj 
science,  from  large  conceptions  of  nature  to  minute  observations 
of  detail. 

This  was  in  itself  a  declension  from  the  proper  objects  of 
poetry  ;  and  along  with  it  came  in  one  of  the  common  charac- 
teristics of  a  decadence,  an  exaggerated  attention  to  form  and 
diction,  and  the  sentimentality  which  naturally  accompanies 
the  search  for  novelty.  The  great  writers  have  always  been 
artists  in  words,  and  have  never  thought  lightly  of  the  techaique 
of  their  business  ;  but  it  is  one  of  the  surest  signs  of  a  decadence 
to  set  the  word  above  the  thing  signified,  and  to  heighten  effect 
by  strangeness.  We  have  heard  enough  oi  the  mot  propre  and 
the  mot  ttniquf.  ;  and  we  may  see  in  the  confessions  of  so  strong 
a  writer  as  Stevenson  bow  the  pursuit  of  it  hampered  bis  genius, 
and  how  its  capture  sometimes  gives  his  exquisite  writing  a 
sense  of  effort.  Imitation — and  not  of  the  best  authors — was 
another  characteristic  of  this  age.  The  moderns  copied  from 
each  other,  and  the  Latin  which  they  all  admired  and  imitated 
was  that  of  Petronius  and  Apuleius,  not  the  Ciceronian.  There 
is  no  fault  to  be  found  with  Barclay's  '  Argenis '  and  '  Euphormio ' 
in  point  of  Latinity  ;  his  popularity  is  witnessed  by  edition  after 
edition  from  the  Elzevir  press ;  but  what  we  look  fur  in  an 
author  is  something  from  himself,  and  here  is  nothing  but  an 
echo.  Another  characteristic  was  parade  of  learning.  In  our  own 
time  there  is  more  knowledge  abroad  in  the  world,  but  less 
learning.  The  reading  public  is  larger,  but  less  instructed. 
A  writer  like  Burton  or  Jeremy  Taylor  would  not  get  a  hearing 
now.  We  like  literature  which  represents  the  current  thought 
of  the  day,  not  the   literature   of  museums   and    libraries  and 
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coDiinoQpIace  books.  Id  tb«  reign  of  James  I  to  be  learned 
was  the  first  thing^ ;  to  be  original  without  reflection  of  anti> 
qtiitjr  was  out  of  taste. 

It  is  impossibJe  to  say  wbo  set  the  fashion  ;  it  was  in  the 
air.  It  has  been  attributed  to  Gdogora  and  the  Gongorists, 
Marini  and  the  Marinistg,  RoDsard  and  the  Pleiad^  Du  Bartas, 
hyly  ;  but  Hallam's  cbaracterisslioo  of  it  as  *  an  unintelligible 
refinetnent,  wbich  everj  nation  in  Europe  seems  in  saccession 
lo  have  admitted  into  its  poetry,'  *  inaj  serve  both  as  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  phenomenon  and  as  a  note  of  its  date,  though  not  uf  its 
cause.  The  vice  which  corrupted  the  literature  of  this  age  is, 
in  a  word,  pedantrj,  literary,  classical,  and  scientific:  the 
dragging  of  incongruous  qualities  and  mannerisms  into  the 
service  of  poetry.  The  pe«Jantry  o(  conceits  affected  even  the 
great  Elizabethan  poets,  bat  it  was  not  raised  into  a  principal 
merit  till  the  latter  years  of  the  reign.  England  was  always 
backward  in  the  race:  France,  Italy,  and  Spain  were  far  gone 
in  pedantry  before  the  reign  of  conceits  began  in  England. 
Elizabeth^s  personal  influence  was  not  without  eSect  in  setting 
the  fashion  ;  her  own  style— always  affected — became  later  more 
involved  and  Euphuistic ;  and  tbe  court  language,  following 
the  fashion,  blossomed  into  conceits  richer  and  rarer,  from 
the  sobriety  of  Burleigh's  times  to  the  exuberance  of  Speaker 
Phelips  under  James  I,  wbo  was  himself  one  of  the  most 
tedious  of  Euphuists, 

Lyiy  is  sober  compared  with  some  of  his  successors.  Hii; 
simile^ and  analogies  are  out  of  proportion  to  their  matter, 
but  in  themselves  they  are  not  usually  extravagant  or  absurd. 
What  makes  him  distasteful  now  is  that  there  is  little  thought 
or  novelty  of  citnception ;  and  the  quaintness  and  Cfipiousness 
of  illustration  are  fatiguing.  Burton  keeps  up  our  interest  by 
perpetual  novelty  and  recondite  allusions,  and  Jeremy  Taylor 
by  richness  of  learning  and  by  the  powerful  thought  which  it 
sets  off;  i.ylj  is  generally  tame,  and  often  timid.  But  it  is 
not  difhcuh  tu  understand  how  he  charmed  a  society  which  had 
tired  of  flowing  numbers,  and  was  beginning  to  value  grace  and 
continuity  beyond  solidity. 

Mr.  Gosse  sets  down  tbe  'malign'  influence  of  the  new 
fashion  almost  entirely  to  Donne.  We  should  ratber  have 
said  that  Donne  followed  the  fashion  already  introduced,  and 
gave  it  tbe  welgtit  of  his  authority.  So  great  a  change  is 
rarely  brought  about  by  one  writer,  especially  a  writer  whose 
works  became  known  to  his  contemporaries  chiefly  at  manu- 
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scripts  passed  from  band  to  kaod  aruuod  a  circle  of  friends. 
Shakespeare  shows  how  geiiiu*  can  turo  the  current  stjcle  to  iu 
own  use« ;,  Donne^  with  all  his  gravity,  learaing,  and  passioa, 
imagioes  nothing  beyond  the  current  style.  Shakespeare  wrote 
many  tines  which  Donne  might  bare  written,  and  now  and 
then  Donne  writes  like  Shake*p«are  himself.  For  instance,  in 
the  well-known  lines — 

*  her  pore  and  eloquent  blood 
Bpoke  in  her  checks,  and  so  distinctly  wrought, 
That  one  might  almost  Bay,  her  body  thuught '— 

he  uses  the  symbolical  method  in  perfection,  and  enriches 
a  true  thought  by  a  beautiful  image,  Donne's  influence  no  doubt 
waa  great ;  that  It  wa«  nut  Irresistible  we  may  conclude  from  the 
fact  that  when  he  set  himself  to  break  up  smooth  versiflL-atinn 
by  new  rules  of  accent,  and  to  depart  from  the  natural  iambic 
uf  his  predecessors^  he  was  not  able  to  effect  a  revolution;   nor 

kwas  he  successful  in  using  the  instrument  which  he  bad 
invented. 

Other  poets  of  his  day,  and  Shakespeare  among  tbcm^ 
adopted  the  suggestion,  and  Milton's  versification  owes  much 
to  the  btddness  with  which  he  trusted  to  balance  and  weight  of 
syllables  rather  than  to  the  orderly  sequence  of  accents.  But 
the  neit  generation  returned  to  smoothness,  and  Donne's 
experiment  was  not  developed  so  as  to  become  the  character 
ol  a  school.  Donne  founded  no  school ;  be  did  not  invent 
conceits ;  be  did  not  establish  a  new  school  of  versification. 
He  remains  alone  ^  a  writer  of  originality,  not  the  pioneer  of 
poets  to  be. 

If  it  is  true  that  Donne^  as  Mr.  Gosse  thinks,  felt  no  admira- 
tion or  even  curiosity  in  the  presence  of  his  great  contemporaries, 
so  much  the  worse  for  Donne.  We  will  not  do  his  memory  the 
injustice  to  believe  that  be  bad  no  ears  for  Spenser  and  Shake- 
speare, We  can  see  nothing  in  bis  poetry  to  justify  Mr,  Gosse's 
theory  that  Donne,  *  as  a  metrical  iconoclast,  would  have  neither 
part  nor  lot'  with  the  old  Elizabeiban  school  of  Petrarchical 
poets.  The  liberties  which  Donne  took  with  the  English 
language  and  traditional  prosody  occur,  for  the  most  jiart,  in 
the  satires,  in  which  be  was  imitating  the  roughness  of  the  Latin 
satirists;  and^  as  Mr.  Gosse  allows,  this  *  esperimeiit*  was  dropped 
by  Dtinne  after  middle  life.  It  was  an  experiment;  it  was  not 
copied  by  his  admirers  ;  perhaps  we  should  never  have  heard  of 
it  il  MUton  bad  not  ndatitted  something  of  Dunne's  principles 
of  rhythm  into  the  structure  of  his  unmatched  blank  verse, 
stateliest  of  all  measures  next  to  Virgil's. 
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As  for  Doone's  use  of  ojetsphors,  the  realism  which  made 
iiim  (as  Mr.  Gosse  sajs)  'draw  his  illustratioas,  not  from 
asphodel  or  from  the  moon/  like  the  Petrarchists,  *  but  from 
the  humdrum  professional  etnploymetits  of  his  uwa  age,  from 
chemistrj,  medicine,  law,  inecbanics,  astrology,  religious  ritual, 
d&\iy  human  business  of  every  sort,'  in  this  again  Donne  was 
not  original.  He  did  but  use  the  stjle  of  his  time,  a  time 
which  liked  parade  of  learning.  It  is  all  in  Burton  (who  was 
senior  to  Donne),  in  ceremonial  and  Parliamentary  speeches,  in 
the  diaries  of  Sir  Symonds  d'Ewes^  and  in  pamphlets,  letters, 
and  sermons  hy  the  dozen.  It  was  neither  invented  nor  brought 
into  currency  by  Donne  or  any  other  single  authority.  It  is  the 
later  Euphuism  ;  the  Euphuism  not  of  Euphues,  but  of  the 
Piercie  Shaftons  and  Armados  who  buzzed  round  the  king  of 
pedants,  the  English  Solomon  himself. 

The  '  metaphysical  poets  '  have  never  been  so  finely  criticised 
as  by  Johnson,  who  invented  the  phrase ',  not  a  very  happy 
phrase,  perhaps,  for  their  skill  lay  rather  in  exciting  wonder 
than  in  stimulating  or  expressing  thought.  Any  of  our  readers 
who  will  take  the  truuble  to  turn  to  the  'Lives  of  the  Poets' 
will  find  in  ttie  biography  of  Cowley  all  that  can  be  said  on 
the  subject, 

*  Of  wit '  Cwys  Johnson)  *  thus  defined '  (i,e.  dtaeordiH  concortt 
combiDation  of  dissimilare,  or  discovery  of  liJceness  in  ualikenees) 
*  they  have  more  than  enough.  The  most  heterogeneous  ideas  aro 
yoked  by  violence  together  ;  nature  and  art  ai«  ran^usked  for  illui^' 
tcations,  comparisons,  and  allueioDs^  their  learning  instructs  and 
their  sabtilty  surprlBOB ;  bat  the  render  commonly  thLuks  his  improve- 
ment dearly  bought,  and  thottgh  he  sometimes  admires,  is  seldom 
pleased/ 

The  vices  of  the  school  are  oppressive  learning,  excessive 
particularity,  and  the  combination  of  incongruous  ideas  by 
false  analogy.  Now  and  then  they  flash  out  a  ray  of 
splendid  wit.  Such  lines  as  those  ol  Dunne  on  the  *  twin 
compasses'  cannot  be  surpassed  ;  it  would  be  bard  if  the  labour 
of  much  rocking  never  brought  la  light  a  nugget  of  pure  gold. 
The  workmanship,  if  always  laboured,  is  often  successful ; 
^limst  labor  et  mora*  deserves  and  sometimes  receives  its 
reward ;  and  no  poets  have  ever  filed  more  industriously  than 
these.  It  is  a  literature  of  art  and  erudition,  not  of  nature : 
natural  graces  may  be  found  there,  because  nature  will  out ;. 
but  the  poet  values  tricks  of  art  more  than  the  thoughts  which 
his  art  expresses.  Jacobean  poetry  in  this  resembles  Pruvenr^al 
pnetry,  though,  unlike  that,  it  does  not  care  for  smoothness  and 
perfection  ;  it  should  have  studied  perfection  of  form,  not  only 
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neatness  of  wit.  The  Jacobean  poets  mig^ht  bave  learnt  01 
Maniali  who  combined  the  perfection  of  wit  with  elegiac 
sweetness  equal  if  not  sU]>erior  to  the  versification  of  Oritl 
himself.  Martial  among  the  ancients  and  La  Fontaine  among 
the  moderns  possess  the  secret  bejond  all  others. 

Euphuism,  as  the  term  is  generally  understood,,  is  the  result 
of  over-attention  to  words  ;  an  affected,  unnatural  style,  which 
conceata  poverty  of  invention  under  a  show  of  leariiingt  ^^^  (^^ 
Johnson  says)  wishes  rather  to  surprise  than  to  please.  Lyiy 
himself  was  not  a  Euphuist  in  the  sense  of  a  seeker  afser 
strangeness  and  affectatioa  ;  his  conceits  are  of  an  obvious  sort, 
and  his  language  is  that  of  common  life.  Sidney  introduced  a 
style  of  which  Euphuism  is  the  exaggeration.  He  did  not 
sacrifice  everything  to  wit.  His  descriptions,  laboured  in 
diction,  and  tedious  from  prolixity,  are  only  aAect«d  as  they 
are  over-learned,  self-conscious,  and  sentimental.  They  are 
Italian,  not  English :  if  trauslated  into  Italian  they  would  be 
like  the  writings  of  the  Italian  novelists,  and  they  would  go 
very  well  into  Italian;  the  roughness  and  manliness  of  our 
native  English  suits  them  ill,  and  this  alone  accuses  them  of  a 
false  taste.  They  ought  to  flow  in  smooth-sliding  polysyllables ; 
the  imitation  of  Italian  melodies  is  unsuccessful.  Sidney  took 
a  wrong  direction  in  literature,  and  the  'Arcadia,'  after  all,  is  a 
curiosity  rather  than  a  classic. 

Like  the  Jacobean  architecture,.  Jacobean  literature  charmi 
Uy  delicacy  and  originality  of  detail,  but  cannot  rise  to  Urge 
conceptions.  A  Jacobean  monument,  a  row  of  cathedral  stalls, 
such  a  gem  as  the  Gate  of  Honour  at  Cambridge,  is  delightful 
in  its  small  way,  but  ineffective  if  compared  with  a  Palladian 
building  or  a  church  designed  by  Michael  Angeto  or  Sansovioo. 
A  lengthy  poem  tike  Donne's  '  Progress  of  the  Soul  *  is  unread- 
able;  but  little  poems  such  as  Carew's  'Boldness  in  Love'  are 
perfection  itself.  Perhaps  Donne  never  achieved  a  higher 
Higbt  of  poetry  than  in  bis  '  Testament.'  It  is  as  good  as  that 
grand  poem  '  The  Lye,'  which  has  claimed  as  many  authors  as 
Homer  had  birthplaces.  It  is  digniBed,  bitter,  attnust  sublime, 
and  yet  witty  too.  When  we  read  this,  we  understand  how 
Carew  could  say  of  him — 

*  Here  lies  a  King,  that  nded  as  he  thought  fit 
The  universal  Jilouarchy  of  wit.* 

When  we  remember  that  Shakespeare  was  living  at  the 
same  time,  how  slight  appears  the  account  of  contemporary 
lune  I 

The  personality  of  Donne  is  quite   as   interesting    at   hit 
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literary  posirion.  A  Jlcentiou)  jouth  and  a  pnlitic  maturttj, 
in  wbicb  be  became  mixed  up  with  queatianable  patrons  and 
more  than  qunstionable  dealings,  led  to  his  taking  Holj  Orders, 
apparently  with  no  verv  bolj  purpose.  His  hesitation  at  this 
parting  of  the  ways,  and  his  refusal  of  a  good  living  offered 
him  by  Thomas  Morton,  the  Dean  of  Gloucester,  are  evidences 
of  sincerity.  But  neither  when  he  left  the  Church  of  Rome 
nor  when  he  became  a  priest  in  the  Church  of  England  is  there 
any  record  of  a  conversion,  unless  Ben  Jonson's  '  repenteth 
highly'  and  Walton's  'bis  penitential  years'  are  to  be  taken 
literally.  No  greater  contrast  can  be  than  that  between 
Donne's  adoption  of  the  clerical  profession  and  George 
Herbert's  devotion  of  himself  to  the  ministry.  Donne  ap- 
parently took  Orders  because  James  I  desired  it,,  and  not 
without  a  view  to  Chnrch  preferment,  Herbert,  when  he  put 
on  his  '^canonical  coat,'  destroyed  his  early  poems^  and  dedi- 
cated himself  to  a  saintly  life,  deliberately  rejecting  brilliant 
court  prospects  and  the  certainty  of  rising  to  the  highest 
places. 

'  Whereas  my  birlh  and  epirit  rather  took 

The  way  that  takes  the  town. 
Thou  didfit  betray  me  to  a  lingering  book, 

And  wrap  me  in  a  gown.' 

There  is  no  looking  back,  no  hankering  after  court  Aesb-pots : 
the  sacrifice  is  complete  and  without  regret. 

The  parallel  suggested  by  Izaak  Walton  between  Donne  and 
Herbert  must  be  given  up,  It  goes  no  further  than  the  resem- 
blance between  their  fortunes  as  courtiers  and  scholars  turned 
Charchmen.  There  is  no  fervour  in  Donne*s  conversion  to  the 
Anglican  communion,  and  no  self-immolation  in  his  dedication 
to  the  ministry.  Donne's  nature  was  above  all  intellectual  : 
the  question  between  Rome  and  England  interested  bim 
more  as  a  problem  of  theology  and  politics  than  as  a  vital 
question  of  life  and  practice.  His  letters  written  about  the 
time  of  his  change  in  160^  (some  of  the  most  interesting  in 
Mr.  Gosse's  book)  throw  light  on  his  motives,  and  in  our 
judgment  remove  him  from  suspicion  of  time-service,  A  man 
may  change  hta  religion  upon  considerations  of  reasonable 
truth,  or  of  authority  perceived,  or  of  security,  or  of  Witness  and 
convenience,  if  he  thinks  little  of  externals.  Donne  had  seen 
enoogb  of  English  Catholics  to  be  aware  that  it  was  not  easy  to 
be  a  good  subject  of  James  I  in  their  company.  This  was  a 
sufficient  motive  for  a  change,  if  it  could  be  justified  in  faro 
conscientiie  f  and  in  matters  of  conscience  Donne's  turn  of  mind 
was  more  allied  to  the  cynicism  with  which  all  public  men  of 
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those  dajs  were  tainted  than  to  the  scruples  of  a  soal  faint  from 
wrestling  with  itself. 

A  atatesman  like  Wotton,  who  knew  the  workings  ol  Con- 
tinental catboHciim,  would  have  drawn  a  broad  line  betweea 
Rome  and  the  Protestant  bodies,  considering  the  latter  as 
engaged  together  in  one  cause ;  so  too  would  nine  out  of  ten 
Englishmen;  only  the  High  Anglicans  of  Little  Gidding  and 
Peterhouse  would  have  been  $hy  of  Lutherans  and  Calvinists. 
Donne's  sympathies  were  those  of  a  philosopher,  and  embraced 
all  creeds.  In  one  of  his  letters  he  weighs  the  consideration 
whether  the  Pope  has  not  as  good  a  right  to  claim  spiritual 
supremacy  as  the  King  temporal,  each  being  the  only  judge  of 
his  prerogative.  In  another  letter,  which  is  that  of  an  honest 
man,  a  clear  thinker^  and  a  politician,  he  aays  : — 

*  You  know  I  never  fettered  nor  iinpriflooed  the  word  Beligion, 
not  etraigh toning  it  Jriarly,  ad  religioncs  factitim  (as  the  Bomans  call 
well  their  OrdorB  of  Keligion),  nor  iramm-ing  it  in  a  Kome,  a  Wittem- 
berg,  or  a  Geneva*  (he  might  have  added  '  a  Lambeth  *);  '  they  are 
all  virtual  heama  of  one  Snn,  and  wheresoever  they  fend  «jlay  hearts, 
they  harden  th«m  and  monlder  them  into  dust ;  and  they  entender 
and  mollify  waxen.  They  are  not  so  contrary  as  the  North  and 
South  Poles,  and  ,  .  .  they  are  co-natural  pieces  of  one  circle. 
Beligion  is  Ohristianity,  whieh  being  too  spiritnal  to  be  seen  by  as, 
doth  therefore  take  an  apparent  body  of  good  life  and  works ;  so 
salvation  lequiree  an  honest  Christian.'  * 

Not  so  Crasbaw  : — 

'  What  heaven- entreated  heart  is  this 
Stande  trembling  at  the  gate  of  bliss  ?  .  .  . 
Whose  definition  is  a  doubt 
'Tvrixt  life  and  deaths  'twist  in  and  out  ?  .  .  . 

'  Disband  dull  fears ;  give  Faith  the  day  ; 
To  save  your  life,  kill  your  delay.  .  .  . 
Yield  then,  O  yield,  that  Love  may  win 
The  fort  at  last,  and  let  Life  in.' 

Not  so  Newman  :  — 

'  It  is,  indeed,  a  dreadful  responsibility  to  act  as  I  am  doing ;  and 
I  feel  His  hand  heavy  on  me  without  intermiMion,  Who  i*  all  wisdom 
and  love,  so  that  my  mind  and  heart  ate  ti^ed  out,  just  aa  the  limbs 
might  be  from  a  load  on  one's  hack ;  that  sort  of  dull  aching  pain 
is  mine,'  f 

Such  thoughts  as  these  may  have  been  in  Donne's  mind ;  but 
they  do  not  appear  in  his  writings,  and  we  maj  doubt  whether 
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bis  nature  was  so  transfused  with  religious  feeling  as  to  be 
capable  of  them.  Donne  was  a  great  wit,  but  neither  a  great 
poet  nor  a  great  saint,  for  all  Izaak  Walton's  praises.  Mr.  G(^sse 
is  an  iconoclast.  He  shows  us  how  untrustworthy  Walton's 
portrait  painting  is;  how  he  smoothed  over  incongruities  and 
heightened  beauties,  producing  by  bis  magical  art  harmonies 
which  existed  only  in  hrs  itnaginatinn,  playing  freely  with 
dates  and  names^  and  making  all  serve  the  purpose  ni  id^al 
portraiture^  Mr.  Gosse's  picture  is  more  accurate  i  bat  ws 
have  lost  our  Donne,  and  have  to  imagine  a  new  Dnnne, 
a  more  interesting  but  less  attractive  personage,  a  problem 
in  morality,  not  a  model  of  Anglican  Church manship.  Mr. 
Gosse  shows  ub  do  combination  of  sage  and  saint,  but  a  full- 
blooded,  secularly-minded  man,  a  seeker  after  honour  an  1 
money,  not  over-scrupulous  in  suing  for  the  favour  ol  loc 
great;  a  bold  adventurer,  too  eager  for  advancement  to  boggle 
at  trifles ;  a  friend  of  Essei  so  long  as  he  lasted,  but  leaving 
him  when  his  companionship  and  patronage  became  dangerous  ; 
cuurting  the  vile  Somerset  when  his  star  was  in  the  ascen*lant, 
and  all  but  implicated  in  some  of  the  darkest  episodes  of  his 
career;  needy  and  covetous,  burdened  with  an  increasing 
family^  and  suggesting  that  funerals  would  bring  him  relief 
if  he  could  find  money  to  pay  for  them  ;  tlien  under  pressure 
from  the  King  taking  upon  him  the  vows  of  priesthood,  and 
becoming  a  court  divine.  There  h  nothing  venerable  or  even 
respectable  in  all  this.  But  the  reputation  in  which  the  Dean 
of  Paul's  lived  and  died,  the  names  and  credit  of  his  friends, 
and  above  all  the  witness  of  his  own  pen  make  us  believe  that 
he  was  no  hypocrite.  We  must  take  Walton's  evidence,  at  the 
lowest  estimate,  for  no  less  than  what  it  is  worth  ;  and  Walton 
chose  his  subjects  because  he  believed  in  them.  We  may 
surmise  that  Donne  never  ceased  to  have  worldly  interests 
without  concluding  that  be  had  no  hea%'enly  aspirations. 

It  is  a  difficult  problem  to  harmonise  what  repels  and  what 
attracts  in  so  complex  a  character.  One  is  tempted  to  wonder 
whet  be  r  Donne  did  not  leave  bis  own  character  as  one  of  the 
riddles  which  he  wished  posterity  to  solve.  At  any  rate,  the 
ghost  of  Donne  would  take  pleasure  in  the  thought  that  the 
moderns  do  not  know  whether  to  set  him,  with  Walton,  at  the 
aide  of  George  Herbert,  or,  with  Mr.  Gosse,  in  the  questionable 
society  of  Bacon  and  Somerset,  The  child's  question,  '  Was  he 
a  good  man  or  a  bad  man  ? '  cannot  in  this  case  be  easily  and 
simply  answered, 

Donne's  undoubted  pre-eminence  among  the  wits  of  his  time 
was  probably  in   some  measure  due  to  his  credit  at  court,  at 
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a  time  when  the  court  was  more  than  it  ever  was  before  or 
since  ;  and  in  some  measure  to  a  mjsteriousness  which  Donne 
affected.  His  fastidiousness  shrouded  itself  in  enigma.  He 
was  not  a  simple-minded  man,  and  he  did  not  wish  to  be 
thought  so.  We  can  conceive  that  Donne  maj  have  thought 
WottoD  superficial,  Herbert  misplaced,  Jonson  a  pedant, 
Sbakesptiare  a  mad  wag,  Herrick  a  rustic,  Drummond  a 
Scotchman,  Hales — he  must  have  tiked  Hales  better  than  the 
rest,  as  being  also  an  enigma.  One  would  like  to  know  what 
was  the  society  which  his  wit  and  learning  illuminated.  The 
Dean  of  Paul's  could  not  attend  such  a  Session  of  the  Poets  as 
was  held  a  generation  earlier  at  the  'Mermaid.'  His  choicest 
company  must  have  met  at  the  Deanery,  where  his  table  was 
doubtless  furnished  with  good  talk,  like  Wotton's  at  Eton. 
He  was  known  to  bis  friends  as  a  delightful  host,  to  the  wits  as 
a  poet  and  epigrammatist  of  high  pretensions,  to  the  world  in 
general  as  a  preacher. 

Those  were  the  days  of  tlie  sermon.  The  theatre,  the  club, 
the  Tusculan  vitla^  the  Academy  of  Athens  or  Florence^  the 
Porch,  the  talon^  have  in  their  different  methods  and  degrees 
supplied  a  focus  in  which  human  speech  may  be  concentrated 
and  sifted  of  its  commonplaces.  In  our  time  the  power  of 
the  spoken  word  is  at  its  lowest.  Our  public  speakers  address 
themselves  to  the  newspapers,  and  it  is  only  now  and  then  that 
an  orator  has  the  opportunity  of  stirring  a  great  assemblage 
by  presence,  language,  voice,  and  action  as  Gladstone  and 
Bright  could  do.  The  drum  ecclesiastic  has  ceased  to  sound 
war's  alarms,  and  no  one  takes  the  trouble  to  tune  the  pulpits. 
Our  preachers  hold  forth  to  Laodicean  congregations  ;  the  article 
and  the  fugitive  note  put  into  an  attractive  and  digestible  form 
what  might  be  our  thoughts  if  we  had  time  to  think  ;  and,  as 
Plato  says,  the  art  which  finds  favour  now  is  that  of  the  cook 
or  the  maker  of  sauces  and  sweetmeats. 

In  Donne's  time  the  sermon  was  a  grave  reality.  Old  men 
were  living  who  could  remember  the  Smith  field  fires,  and  AK'a's 
hecatombs  were  fresh  in  memory.  The  Gunpowder  Plot  and  the 
assassinations  of  William  the  Silent  and  Henry  of  Navarre  were 
recent  or  contemporary  events.  The  danger  from  Spain  and 
Rome  was  no  chimera.  The  clergy  had  not  lost  their  right  of 
speaking  with  authority.  The  Members  of  Parliament  came 
into  St.  Margaret^s  with  *  their  little  pocket-Bibles  with  gilt 
edges  *  (as  Selden  said),  prepared  to  judge  the  preacher^  but 
ftl»o  to  listen  to  him  as  their  teacher.  The  weekly  sermon,  an 
hour  or  more  long,  was  an  intellectual  exercise  supplying  food  for 
thought,  a  purging  of  conscience,  a  study  of  rhetoric,  a  parade- 
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gtound  of  erudition,  and  a  political  fact.  It  corresponded,  on  a 
pQbilc  atAge^  to  the  private  prayer- meetings,  lectures^  discuE- 
sioDs,  searchings  of  conscience,  and  Scnpturol  exercises  which 
made  ap  so  much  of  the  serious  life  of  the  times — times  in  which 
secular  business,  and  prc-eminenttj  politics,  were  based  upon 
religion,  or  at  least  were  conceived  in  terms  of  religion.  The 
monarchy  of  Charles  I  and  the  usurpation  of  Cromwell  were 
upset  by  sermons,  achieving  results  at  which  they  did  not  aim. 
Hugh  Peters  and  the  Black  friars  conventicles  were  powers  to 
be  reckoned  with,  and  addressed  themselves  directly  to  a  larger 
body  of  public  opinion  than  Pym  and  Hampden,  whose  speeches 
were  not  reported  and  are  better  known  to  us  than  to  their 
contemporaries.  The  pamphlet  was  the  only  intellectual  power 
which  could  compare  with  the  pulpit. 

To  be  the  chief  preacher  of  his  day,  as  Donne  was,  was  a 
great  position  and  a  great  responsibility,  and  Donne  must  have 
known  that  the  pulpit  of  St.  Paurs  raised  him  higher  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world  than  a  chair  at  a  tavern  or  a  seat  at  the 
Lord  Keeper's  dinner-table.  His  sermons  were  not  political, 
but  to  those  who  listened  to  them  they  were  a  training  in  sound 
thinking,  as  well  as  an  excursion  into  regions  of  profound 
learning  and  high  Literature.  They  cannot  be  read  now  except 
by  students.  To  us  they  are  abstract  essays,  full  indeed  of 
masculine  thought,  but  full  also  of  recondite  allusion  an<l 
wearisome  subtlety.  But  there  was  a  time  when  they  were 
alive,  not  lucubrations  of  the  study,  but  direct  addresses  to  a 
congregation  ;  political  and  ethical  realities,  not  the  dreamy 
disquisitions  of  a  pedant, 

'However  eet  off'  (eaye  Donne's  BUOoeBSor,  Dean  Miltnan •), ' as 
by  all  accounts  they  were,  by  a  tnost  gracsoful  and  impressivo 
delivery,  it  is  astoniahing  to  us  that  he  should  bold  a  London 
eongregation  enthralled,  unwearied,  unsatiated.  Yet  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  this  was  the  oa«e.  And  this  congregation  crtnsieted 
both  of  the  people  down  to  the  lowest,  and  of  the  most  noble,  wiee, 
AiCcompliBhcd  of  that  highly  intellectual  age.  Thej  sate,  even  stood, 
nndtsturbedt  except  by  their  own  muimnrt;  of  admiration,  Bometimes 
by  hardly  suppreseod  tears.  One  of  Uonne^B  poetical  pau^gyrists 
writefl  :^ 

"  And  never  wore  we  wearied  till  we  eaw 
The  hour,  and  but  an  hour,  to  end  did  draw."  ' 

We   must    understand,  then,  in    appreciating    the   measure   of 
Donne's  ascendency,  that  be  muat  not  be  judged  only  aa  a 
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m»n  of  letteTS  by  the  value  of  bi»  poems,  bat  a»  a  man  speaking 
with  authority,  who  knew  his  place  and  hia  power,  and  never 
undervalued  it.  This  consideration  wilt  give  him  a  higher 
position  in  our  judgment  than  if  we  think  of  him  merely  as  a 
factor  in  literature. 

By  his  position,  his  character,  and  his  peculiar  genius  Donne 
whilst  living  occupied  a  larger  place  among  men  of  letters  than 
later  times  have  given  him.  Mr,  Gos4e  labours  to  restore  this 
place  to  him;  but  the  verdict  is  given,  and  will  hardly  be 
reversed  on  appeal.  Dryden  wished  that  he  could  be  'trans- 
lated into  numbers  and  English,  and  complained!  that  even  so 
be  would  want  *  dignity  of  expression,'  Ben  Jnn$on  'esteemed 
him  the  first  poet  in  the  world  in  somethings,'  and  set  him  ^  frrst, 
and  far  from  all  second,'  among  the  'Anacreontic  lyrics'  and 
epigrammatists,  but  said  wttbal  that  *  for  not  keeping  accent,  he 
descrveil  hanging.'  Donne  will  be  studied  by  a  few,  and  remain 
an  interesting  6gure  to  many  who  do  not  study  him ;  but  for 
our  pleasure  we  shall  read  Herrick. 

We  have  given  most  of  the  space  at  our  disposal  to  Donne, 
partly  because  Mr.  Gosse's  estimate  of  him  appears  to  us  some- 
what overstrained,  and  his  critical  judgment  biassed  by  the 
strong  personal  interest  which  is  inseparable  from  the  study 
of  to  original  a  character ;  ami  also  becau&e  in  him  subtlety  of 
thought,  wit,  learning,  and  piety  are  combined  with  fertility 
of  expression  in  a  rare  degree.  But  what  we  demand  from  a 
poet  is  poetry,  and  here  Donne,  in  our  opinion,  comes  short  of 
Herrick  «n  one  aide  and  George  Herbert  on  the  other.  After 
all,  he  was  more  a  rhetorician  tban  a  poet.  He  coutd  no  more 
have  imagined  '  Corinna's  Maying ',  *  Cherry  Ripe ',  and  a 
dozen  more  of  Herrick'*  felicities,  tban  he  could  have  written 
Herbert's  sonnet:^ 

*  Prayer,  the  Chorch's  banqnet.  Angel's  age, 

God^B  broath  in  man  retuTDing  to  hJB  birth, 
The  Boul  in  paraphrase,  heart  in  piJgrimage, 

The  Ohristian  plum  met  eatindiag  heaven  and  earth ; 
£ngine  againet  the  Almighty,  sinner's  tower, 

EevereSd  tbnnder,  Christ-eide-piercing  apear, 
The  e>ix  days'  world  transposing  in  au  hoar, 

A  kind  of  tnne,  which  all  things  haAT  and  fear  ; 
Sofbicas  and  peace  and  joy  and  love  and  bliss, 

Exalted  manna,  gladuees  of  the  best, 

Heaven  in  ordinary,  man  well  drest, 
The  miJky  way,  the  bird  of  Paradise, 

Ohnrch-bella  beyond  the  starB  heard,  the  sotd'e  blood. 

The  land  a£  spices,  something  tinderBtood.' 
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Here  are  conceits  enough^  and  some  rou|^htiess«>.  One  may 
perhaps  trace  the  inSuence  of  Donne,  but  tbe  thought,  not 
the  expression,  is  what  attracts ;  and  Herbert^*  poems^  bow> 
ever  they  may  bend  to  the  popular  demand  for  qaaintness 
and  learning,  have  a  spontaneity  which  is  not  found  in 
Donne. 

We  tbould  like  to  dwell  on  other  poets  of  Donne's  school,  or 
learners  in  the  same  school  with  him.  It  is  interesting  to  read 
tbe  list  of  the  books  which  VVilltam  Druminond  had  in  his 
library,  when  after  his  father's  death  he  devoted  himself  to  tbe 
muses  and  turned  away  from  the  world  to  his  study  at  Haw- 
thomden.  Among  them  were  the  '  Arcadia,*  the  •  Euphues,* 
Ariostn,  three  pla^s  and  two  poems  of  Shakespeare,  some  other 
English  plays,  French  translations  from  Tasso  and  Sannazaro, 
Du  BaHas,  Rabelais,  the  '  Faery  Queene,*  and  the  Greek  and 
Latin  classics.  Add  to  these  a  considerable  number  of  Italian 
and  a  few  Spanish  books,  and  we  have  as  good  a  library  as  a 
young  man  could  desire  who  had  been  well  educated  and  meant 
to  make  literature  the  principal  business  of  bis  life.  The  chief 
interest  of  the  list  is  that,  with  the  exception  of  Sidney, 
Lyly,  Sannazaro,  and  Du  Barlas,  all  the  above-mentioned 
authors  ate  alive  still  in  the  mouths  of  nien.  This  was 
the  meat  on  which  young  wits  were  nourished — a  bountiful 
diet,  feeding  the  mind  with  the  best  thought  of  the  past. 
How  came  it  about,  then,  that  the  Jacobean  poets,  with  all 
their  wit  and  learning,  were  so  little  classical?  Tbe  answer 
is  that  they  were  too  much  led  by  the  taste  of  the  time.  The 
literature  which  survives  the  shocks  of  lime  is  that  which 
expresses  '  great  general  thoughts,'  and  is  not  dependent  upon 
wit  or  learning.  It  is  also  consummate  in  art,  that  is,  in 
simplicity ;  and  whatever  merits  Donne  and  his  precursors 
and  followers  had,  simplicity  is  not  among  them.  So  oar 
English  conceitisti  have  bad  their  day ;  and  George  Herbert, 
with  less  vigour  than  Donne,  less  sweetness  than  Crashaw, 
and  less  teaming  than  Sidney,  is  read  while  they  are 
neglected. 

It  is  genuineneis  that  keeps  Herbert  alive.  He  has  less 
rhythm  than  Carew,  less  lyric  sweetness  than  Crashaw,  but  he 
has  more  to  say  than  either  of  these  ;  his  poetical  vein  is  fuller 
than  that  of  Carew,  and  his  piety  deeper,  if  less  ardent,  than 
that  of  Crashaw.  We  do  not  know  bow  much  was  lost  to  the 
world  when  Herbert  burnt  his  secular  pieces.  They  were  a 
young  man's  writing ;  but  the  verses  of  young  poets  have  a 
grace  which  maturity  does  not  always  ripen.  But  though  his 
early  poems  have  perished,  the  *  Temple '  contains  enough  to 
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give  Herbert  a  high  place  in  our  Pornassus.  We  must  not 
boggle  too  much  at  the  abuse  of  conceits,  as  in  the  iincs— 

'  God  gave  thy  goal  bravo  wings  ;  put  not  those  feathers 
Into  a  bed,  to  sleep  out  til  HI  weathers,' 

If  we  mutt  have  fealherbeds,  we  prefer  the  *  swelling  cloud'  of 
Herrick's  '  Epithalamium  *  to  Herbert's  holy  absurdity.  But 
there  the  conceits  are ;  and  we  have  no  more  reason  to  be 
offended  at  them  than  at  the  mock-hernical  phrases  of  Pope,  or 
Johnson's  polysyllables.  We  might  as  well  quarrel  with  a 
Dutchman  for  writing  in  Dutch,  when  Italian  is  a  more 
melodious  language;  or  expect  Inigo  Jones  to  buiM  in  Gothic, 
or  Reynolds  to  mould  himself  upon  Botticelli. 

For  what  Herbert  can  do  in  the  right  use  of  conceits,  take 
this  as  an  example  : — 

*  Entice  the  trastj  eon,  if  that  yon  can, 
From  his  ecliptic  line  ;  beckon  the  sky ; 
"Who  lives  by  rule  then,  keepa  good  company.' 
Or  this ; — 


Or— 


'  Sink  not  in  spirit :  who  aimeth  at  the  sky 
Shoots  higher  much  than  be  that  means  a  tree.* 


for   the 


'  Man  is  God's  image  :  but  a  poor  man  is 
Christ's  stamp  to  boot :  both  images  regard.' 

In    these  there  is   true   wit — the    wit   that   cares    more 
thing  said  than  for  the  fancy  which  makes  it  sparkle. 

Nor  do  we  like  CJeorge  Herbert  the  leas  for  knowing  the 
value  of  what  be  had  renounced — *  I  know  the  ways  of 
learning,'  *l  know  the  ways  of  honour'^'!  know  the  ways  ttf 
pleasure,'  and  the  rest  of  that  noble  poem,  *  The  Pearl,'  the 
last  stanxa  of  which  runs: — 

*  1  know  all  these,  and  have  them  in  my  hand  : 
Therefore  not  sealed,  bat  with  open  eyes 
I  fly  to  Thee,  and  fully  iinderstand 
Both  the  main  sale,  and  the  commodities, 
And  at  what  rate  and  price  I  have  Thy  lore  * — 

nor  for  flying  a  shaft  at  the  eoncettisti^  and  (it  may  be)  at  Donne 
hini«t*lf,  in  the  lines  strangely  entitled  'Jordan' : — 

*  Who  says  that  fictions  only  and  fal^  h*ir 
Become  a  Terse  ?  Is  there  in  troth  no  beauty  ? 
Is  all  good  stractore  in  a  winding  stair  ? 
•  •  •  •  , 
Most  all  }ie  Teiled,  while  he  tJ                   Uvine^ 
Cat<ihing  the  sense  at  two  r 
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Na  critic  could  have  better  hit  off*  the  distinction  which 
sepa.raCes  Donne's  verse  from  Herbert's — tortuous  and  direct^ 
metapbjsical  and  nataral.  Poetry  can  be  clogged  with  thought ; 
it  is  soDiethlog  more  than  *  the  best  thoughts  In  the  best 
language,'  for  it  is  not  poetry  at  all  without  sincere  emotion. 
And  it  is  because  George  Herbert's  emotion  is  always  sincerci 
though  it  tnaj  lack  some  of  the  graces^  that  be  transcends  the 
unreality  of  much  that  passed  for  poetry  among  the  wits  of 
his  time.  He  used  an  atfected  and  exotic  dialect  ;  but  he  had 
not  lost  the  English  tradition  of  melody,  deep  but  sober 
feeling,  and  lofty  thought,  to  which  our  nation  reverted  after 
a  period  of  fashionable  affectation  ;  and  he  is  one  of  those 
who  made  the  English  language — which  no  one  wrote  more 
purely  than  he,  when  be  would,  Herbert's  sincerity  and 
singleness  of  heart  lift  his  poetry  above  all  triviality  of  diction 
and  harshness  of  conceit  into  a  region  higher  than  that  of 
poetry,  and  give  it  a  value  which,  considered  only  as  poetry,  it 
does  not  always  possess.  Loftiness  of  retigious  feeling  is  one 
of  the  things  which  make  a  poet.  It  sets  Cowper  above 
Thomson,  whose  poetical  gift  was  in  some  respects  greater.  It 
makes  John  Keble  worthy  of  a  place  among  English  poets; 
it  glori5es  Wordsworth ;  it  is  an  essential  merit  of  other 
sacred  writers,  among  whom  we  may  name  Crashaw  and 
Herrick,  Newman  and  Christina  Rossetti. 

There  are  some  who  set  Crashaw  higher  than  Herbert,  as 
having  more  spontaneity  and  effusion  of  spirit.  But  if  they 
are  compared,  Crashaw's  fervours  will  appear  to  be,  however 
genuine,  somewhat  feminine  in  their  ecstasy.  Crashaw  was 
half  Italian  in  thought  and  expression,  and  more  than  half 
Italian  in  religion.  Much  that  he  wrote  is  translation  or 
paraphrase  from  the  Italian.  Herbert  is  purely  English,  and 
so  more  genuine  j  and  in  his  English  character  there  is  none  of 
the  Philistinism  or  insularity  which  often  disfigures  our  work. 
He  is  refined  as  any  Italian,  without  losing  English  robustness ; 
Crashaw,  with  more  ardency,  has  less  seriousness.  Crashaw 
shares  with  the  other  poets  of  the  school  that  exquisiteness  of 
which  we  spoke  above,  which  often  misses  but  sometimes  hits 
the  mark,  and  this  will  always  find  him  readers  ;  but  he  Is 
diffuse  where  Herbert  is  terse,  and  his  diffuseness  arises  from 
repetition  and  the  Ovidian  vice  of  enumeration.  Compare 
Ford's  treatment  of  the  contest  between  the  musician  and  the 
nightingale  with  that  of  Crashaw.  Ford  gives  it  just  enough 
length  to  contain  the  bird's  agony  ;  Crashaw  wearies  us  with 
a  detailed  description  of  the  ins  and  oata  of  the  music,  till 
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we  wish  for  a  score  to  explaia  to  u»  the   reality  of  what  he 
imagined. 

When  Crasbaw  is  at  bis  best  he  outstrips  either  Donne  or 
Herbert.  We  should  look  loog  ia  them  before  we  came  up<m 
such  well-sprmgs  ss  these ; — 

*  A  happy  soul,  that  &I1  the  waj 
To  Hea?eii  hath  a  summer's  day ' ; 

this  from  *  The  Flaming  Heart '  to  St.  Theresa : — 

*  By  all  the  heavens  thoa  hast  in  Him, 
Fair  BiBter  of  the  Seraphiin  ; 
By  all  of  Him  we  have  in  thee, 
Leare  nothing  of  myself  in  me : 
Let  me  so  read  thy  life,  ^at  I 
TJnto  all  life  of  mine  may  die ' ; 

or    bis    graceful    sMd     certainly    sincere    tribute    to    George 
Herbert : — 

*  Know  yon,  fair,  on  what  you  look  ? 

Divicefit  love  lies  In  this  book.  .  .  . 

When  your  handja  nntie  these  etringe. 

Think  youVo  an  angel  by  the  win^* 

But  when  we  turn  the  page,  and  come  upon  the  pearls  and 
roses  (teeth  and  lips),  corals,  rubies,  diamonds,  snows,  and  the 
ever- reviving  Phcenix— one  wishes  be  could  have  been  con- 
sumed once  for  all  in  bis  own  fires — and  the  rest  of  the  budget^ 
we  bare  to  confess  with  a  sigh  that  Crasbaw  at  bis  worst  is 
a  very  different  thing. 

It  may  be  thought  that  religious  poets  should  be  set  apart 
in  a  class  by  themselves.  If  so,  poets  of  love,  of  war,  of 
roinance  and  chivalry  should  also  be  set  apart.  Whatever  stirs 
this  mortal  frame,  and  makes  the  blood  run  quicker,  is  a 
minister,  not  only  of  emotion,  but  of  poetry.  It  may  be  true 
that  Herbert,  Crasbaw,  Cowper,  Keble,  and  Newman  would 
nut  have  been  poets  at  all  but  for  the  Hame  of  divine  love 
which  caught  up  their  spirits. 

'  Hy  musio  shall  ^d  Thee,  and  every  string 
Shall  have  his  attribute  to  sing: 
That  all  together  may  aocord  in  Thee, 
And  prove  one  God,  one  harmony,*  * 

If  they  had  been  musing  on  earthly  things  the  fire  might  newi 
have  been  kindled  ;  but  tbey  caught  Hre,  and  at  last  they  spake 
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with  their  tonguea.  V^ugh^n  the  'Silurist*  is  a  striking 
instance  of  this.  He  had  the  fluency  aad  the  sensitive 
ear  and  hand  of  an  accomplished  versifier.  If  he  had  been 
independent  of  Herbert,  we  might  have  given  him  a  higher 
place  ;  but  he  owes  so  much  to  Herbert  that  be  must  be  counted 
among  the  imitators.  What  is  his  own  is  the  ardour  of  pietj ; 
and  that  is  suflicient  to  make  him  more  than  an  imitator  and  to 
give  him  rank  as  a  poet — a  second-rate  or  third-rate  poet,  but 
a  poet,  because  be  expresses  high  emotion  in  beautiful  words. 
The  like  maj  be  said  of  the  VVordsworthiaii  Keble,  whose 
grave  and  thoughtful  piety  could  only  utter  itself  in  verse.  To 
the  present  age,  which  requires  something  more  passionate  and 
less  saintly,  Keble  seems  prosaic.  But  Herbert  and  V'augban 
would  have  loved  him ;  and  his  sober  muse  was  in  tune 
with  the  beginnings  of  the  Anglican  revival,  sa  his  brother- 
poets  testify  in  the  *  Lyra  Apostulica,'  the  '  Cathedral,*  and  other 
works.  Newman  brought  genius  to  the  revival,  and  Pusey 
learning:  but  Keble  supplied  character^*  character  of  sobriety 
and  saintliness,  to  parallel  which  we  must  look  back  to  such 
church  men  as  Herbert  and  Nicholas  Ferrar.  The  parallel 
between  the  Laudiau  revival  and  the  Oxford  movement  is  very 
close,  and  not  only  one  of  imitation  ;  and  the  poets  give  it  voice 
as  truly  as  the  divines,  Donne's  religion  was  more  acailemic, 
Crasbaw's  more  ecstatic  ;  and  Crashaw  fuund  his  true  home, 
like  Newman,  in  the  Roman  Church  ;  Herbert  and  Vaughan 
are  the  prutot^jH^s  ut  Kebte  and  Isaac  Williams. 

A  good  deal  of  poetry  in  all  ages  is  patchwork  of  the  current 
ideas  or  tricks  of  style.  If  we  look  at  '  The  English  Parnassus,' 
a  worthless  little  book  printed  in  1(557,  containing'  A  Collection 
of  all  rhyming  Monosjllabtes,  the  choicest  Epithets  and  Phrases, 
with  some  General  Form*  upon  all  Occasions,  Subjects,  and 
Theams,  alphabetically  digested,'  we  shall  find  a  complete 
manual  of  the  art  of  poetical  theft,  and  how  not  to  be  original. 
All  the  stock-in-trade  of  the  seventeenth  century  is  there;  and 
the  poetical  youth  of  the  Commonwealth  are  instructed  bow  to 
thrive  upon  commonplaces.  I'he  poets  of  to-day  use  no  such 
Gradmt ;  but  ihey,  too,  have  their  commonplaces,  and  resemble 
each  other  as  Frenchmen  do.  Like  the  poets  of  King  James's 
time,  they  study  exquisiteness.  Like  ibein,  they  have  a  right 
to  their  taste,  and  will  exercise  an  influence  on  the  next  genera- 
tioa.  Like  them,  they  have  no  great  leader  to  give  his  own 
colour  to  his  brothers  in  art.  They  have  perfected  versification 
and  the  use  of  the  adjective.  Tennyson  began  it,  Swinburne 
developed  it ;  and  those  who  do  not  admire  Tennyson  and  do 
not  imitate  Swinburne  are  nevertheless  bound  by  it. 
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Just  now  there  i«  a  lendencj,  which  reminds  U8  of  Doane^  to 
vary  metres,  to  study  balance  and  the  oae  of  resolved  feet. 
Mr.  Bridgei  is  the  hiernphant  of  this  tendency.  He  may  not 
have  many  foltoirers,  for  to  go  against  the  received  taste  is  for  a 
time  more  unpopular  in  metre  than  io  anything  el»e  ;  but  he 
will  have  influence;  and  when  the  g^reat  poet  of  the  rising 
century  appears,  he  will  be  burdened,  or  ballasted,  with  the 
strict  study  nf  metre  which  came  io  after  the  loose  numbers  of 
Scott  and  Byron,  Nor  will  the  cult  of  the  adjective  be  neglected, 
1 1  is  a  reflection  fstun  France ;  and  it  is  so  attractive  and  so 
necessary,  when  once  percefveti,  that^thie  danger  is  that  the 
adjective  may  take-  pcecedence  of  the  noun^  the  ornament  of 
the  thing  ornamented.  Periods  of  depression  are  periods  of 
preparation ;  and  if  we  cannot  produce  any  '  bright  particular 
star  '  at  this  moment,  there  h  a  good  deal  of  diffused  light 
among  our  Pleiads  and  Hyads.  The  Elizabethati  pastorals  and 
plays,  besides  bringing  to  light  a  certain  number  of  great  poets, 
trained  the  ear  and  the  poetical  sense  of  their  generation  :  so  in 
another  way  did  the  stylists,  of  whom  Donne  and  Herbert  were 
the  chief;  each  succeeding  school  lives  in  and  instructs 
posterity  ;  and  our  poet^  now  in  his  cradle  or  at  school^  who 
will  bring  bis  own  fuel  and  fire  with  him,  will  alsn  be  enrithctl 
Ijy  the  experience  of  many  modest  but  genuine  artists,  whose 
names  are  not  written  in  •  the  roll  of  mighty  poets.'  Ati 
anthology  of  Jacobean  poems  would  contain  some  imperishable 
verse  ;  and  an  anthology  of  later  Victorian  poems  will  have 
much  the  same  character.  We  must  wait  patiently^  till  the 
made-up  roll  is  unfolded  once  more. 


Am.  xa.— domestic  parties  and  imperial 

GOVEHNMENT. 

rilHERE  IB  some  ground  for  anxtetjr  lest  the  temper  of 
JL  national  complacency,  induced  by  the  spectacle  of  Lord 
Roberts's  triumpbal  progress  through  the  territories  of  what  were 
the  Boer  Republics,  mar  tend  to  check  the  asstmilatioa  of  the 
lessons  taught  by  the  earlier  experiences  f>f  the  past  twelve 
months.  If  so,  recent  successes  will,  indeed,  have  been  bought 
dearly.  For  seldom  has  a  nation  been  put  to  school  so  sharplj 
as  was  England  in  the  months  October  1899-February  1900  ; 
seldom  has  a  nation  been  shown  so  unmistakably  the  things 
belonging  t<i  its  future  peace,  welfare,  and  security,  and  allowetl 
to  emerge  from  the  course  of  instruction,  as  she  has,  unhumiliated 
and  unshaken.  The  lessons  taught  have  been  manifold^  and 
some  of  the  most  essential  of  them  cannot  even  be  glanced  at 
here.  The  absolute  necessity  of  large  measures  of  military 
reorganisation  and  development  is  recognised  now,  and  will,  it 
may  be  hopeil,  be  insisted  on  by  a  public  whose  minds  were 
ctitsed  to  the  most  roticlusive  exhibitions,  on  paper  only,  of  the 
signal  defects  of  an  army  system  dealing  with  the  finest  human 
material  in  the  world.  But  a  great  deal  more  than  army  refonii, 
even  in  the  widest  sense,  has  been  demonstrated  to  be  wanting', 
before  the  great  fabric  of  the  British  Empire  can  be  regarded  as 
reasonably  secure  against  the  dangers  by  which  it  is  beset.  The 
magnitude  and  the  proximity,  not  to  say  the  imminence,  of 
those  dangers  have  been  publicly  declared  to  the  nation  by 
the  two  statesmen  whose  acquaintance  with  foreign  affairs  is 
immeasurably  greater  than  that  possessed  by  any  of  their 
colleagues  or  rivals.  It  would  be  impossible  to  exaggerate  the 
gravity  of  the  language  on  this  subject  employed  at  intervals  of 
a  few  months  by  Lord  Rosebery  and  Lord  Salisbury.  If,  when 
the  ex -Foreign  Secretary  and  Prime  Minister,  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  on  February  1 5th,  1900,  struck  the  note  of  alarm,  the 
present  holder  of  those  offices,  for  reasons  perhaps  too  sufficiently 
obvious,  declined  to  treat  his  warning  as  justihed,  the  Prim- 
rose League  speech,  on  May  9th,  gave  us  Lord  Salisbury's 
ie$tiinony,  in  terms  absolutely  unequivocal,  to  the  reality  of  the 
public  perils  which,  for  a  time,  be  had  seemed  to  make  light  of. 

We  all  know  now  that  the  best*in formed  statesmen  recognise, 
in  the  extraordinary  outburst  of  anti>Brittsh  virulence  which 
has  raged  through  the  Continental  press  during  the  past 
nine  months^  the  evidence,  not  of  a  merely  artlBcial  and 
vvbipped'up  sentiment,  but  of  large  »a()    menacing  bodies  of 
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geuuine  national  feeliog.  So  kr,  on  dnubt,  these  forcet  have 
been  held  in  check  bj  the  enlightened  setf-intere$t  of  sovereigns 
and  stiite&men.  But  circumstances  can  easily  be  conceived  in 
which  those  controlling  influences  might  be  lacking:  where  thcj^ 
are  now  present,  or  might  prove  inefTectuaL  Lord  SAlisbnrv 
haft  ejcpre&sly  indicated  tbe  possibility  of  such  contingencie*  ; 
and  no  one  can  contemplate  tbe  recent  history  or  the  present 
condition  of  either  France  or  Russia  without  discerning  the 
force  and  cogency  of  his  warning.  The  icnmedtate  danger 
doubtless  seems  greater  on  tbe  side  of  France,  for  in  that 
country  there  is  presented  the  extraordinary  phenomenon  of  a 
party ^ — or  at  least  a  numerous,  if  beterogeneoiis,  faction — ready 
to  force  on  a  war  even  if  it  were  likely  to  prove  unsuccessful 
for  their  nation,  in  tbe  conviction  that  such  failure  would  re-aet 
fatally  on  a  form  of  government  which  they  dislike.  No  such 
faction  exists,  or  at  least  is  at  present  prominent,  in  Russia, 
None  the  less,  however,  is  it  hig^hly  probable  that  if  France,  on 
whatever  grounds  of  quarrel,  became  involved  in  war  with 
England,  the  pressure  of  military  opinion  upon  the  Czar  in 
favour  of  thoroughgoing  co-operation  with  the  allied  Republic 
would  be  of  overpowering  strength. 

Nor  is  it  at  all  reasonable,  hoivever  t^eeable,  to  assume  at 
a  self-evident  truth  that  a  common  hatred  of  England,  and  a 
comm<in  desire  for  the  spoil  of  her  shattered  Empire,  could  in 
no  circumstances  bring  about  a  working  aggressive  co-operatiim 
between  Germany  and  France.  The  idea  of  such  a  combination 
may  seem  to  us  odious,  and  in  view  of  history  unnatural.  But 
it  would  be  sheer  wilful  blindness,  having  regard  to  the  signifi- 
cance attached  by  Lord  Salisbury  and  Lord  Rosebery  to  the 
general  manifestations  of  ill-feeling  towards  this  country  during 
the  South  African  war,  to  consider  the  formation  of  a  great  Triple 
League  against  England  as  by  any  means  beyond  the  range  of 
possibility.  We  are  therefore  in  presence  of  national  perils 
greater  in  effect  than  have  surrounded  our  country  at  any 
previous  period  in  her  history,  even  during  the  last  stage  of  the 
war  which  resulted  in  the  loss  of  the  American  Colonies.  The 
dangers  are  greater,  because  the  hostile  combination  would  be 
relatively  more  powerful  than  that  which  arrayed  itself  in  league 
with  our  revolted  dependencies.  They  are  greater  because  in  the 
event  of  defeat  we  stand  to  lose  immeasurably  more  in  territory, 
in  population,  and  in  prestige  than  we  lost  even  through  the  war 
which  issued  in  the  establishment  of  a  long-hostile  nation  of  our 
own  blood  on  the  further  side  of  the  Atlantic.  That  is  so  not 
(mly  for  the  reason  ihat  the  Empire  has  grown  enormously  in  tbe 
interval (  but  because  the  United  Kingdom  has  become  dependent 
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for  the  larger  part  of  its  food,  and  of  the  raw  material  of  its 
intlustries,  on  external  sapplies.  There  was  a  time  when  it  was 
indeed  true  Cbiat,  as  compared  wUU  Cnntinental  nations^ Englamrs 
Sifars  were  WRged  with  limited  Habilitj'',  But  now,  let  the  issue 
df  a  naval  war  once  be  determined  against  us,  and  the  head  and 
tieart  of  the  Empire  would  become  a  beleaguered  city  with  no 
Iinpe  of  relief,  for  which  there  would  ooljf  remain  the  lot  of 
unconditional  surrender. 

We  have  seen  the  last  fragments  of  empire  torn  away  from 

["Spain,  though  no  threat  of  starvation  or  industrial  rutn  was  or 

I  could  be  brought  to  bear  upon  her,  and  though  her  sailors  and 

JK^ildiers  fought  and  died  with  a  desj^erate  courage  worthy  of  their 

I  country's  most  splendid   traditions.      It  is  the  fate  of  Spain, 

jlenforced  by  pressure  immeasurably  more  cogent  than  could  be 

'placed    upon    that     unhappy    nation^    which     England    has    to 

Contemplate,  if  once  a  hostile  alliance  is  formed  strong  enough 

to  break  down  her  command  of  the  sea.     Can  anyone  maintain 

that    there    is    no   fresh    menace    to    the    preservation    of    that 

jctjmmand    in    the    present    aspect   of  European    affairs?      Let 

fus  assume,   for  the  sake  of  argument  at  least,   that  over  the 

navies  of  France  and  Russia  in  combination  the  superiority  of 

this  country  is  beyond  question.     The  essential  features  of  the 

Situation  which  we  now  have  to  face  are  that  newspaper  abuse 

of  England  is  as  popular  in  Germany  as  in  either  France  or 

Russia,  and  that  the  Reichstag  has  decided  that  Germany  must 

make   herself,  as  soon    as   may    be,  a  first-class    naval   Power. 

That   has    been    done    indeed   at   the   instance   of  and    under 

pressure    from    a    monarch   who,   there   seems   good   reason    to 

believe,   is  at   present   friendly  to   England.      But   VVtUtam    11 

is  mortal t  and  even  if  his  good  disposition  towards  this  country 

can  be  regarded  as  certainly  enduring  tor  a  long  life,  a  situation 

might  quite  conceivably  be  developed  in  which  he  would  be 

unable  to  prevent  Germany  from  being  swept  into  a  war  for 

the   partition   of  the   British    Empire,      In   a   word,  it  is   now 

necessary  for  this  country  to  be  prepared  to  meet  and  crush 

the  allied  navies  of  the  three  strongest  and  richest  Powers  of 

the  contineot  of  Europe,  if  it  would  take  for  the  preservation 

of  the  British  realm  precautions  conceived  on  such  a  scale  and 

based  on  such  a  view  of  possibilities  as  would  be  deemed   not 

only  reasonable  but  imperative  in  the  case  of  an>  other  human 

undertaking. 

Such  is  our  opinion,  and  not  only  ours  hut,  as  we  are 
convinced,  that  of  the  great  majority  of  those  Englishmen  who 
bare  given  serious  thought  to  the  foreign  situation  developed 
during  the  South  African   war.     We  do  not  deny  that   under 
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certain  conditions  a  wi&e,  resourceful,  and  retolute  diplomacy 
might  succeed  in  bringing  about  such  a  system  of  under- 
standings or  alliances  a«  would  alTord  a  practical !y  su^icj^nt 
security  against  the  formation  of  a  hostile  combination  s<» 
formidable  as  that  of  wbicb  we  bave  been  speaking.  But  the 
conditions  necessary  for  the  achievement  of  such  results  by 
diplomatic  means  do  not  now  exist,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether 
they  ever  will.  There  is  a  deeply-rooted  aversion  in  this 
country  to  any  binding  alliances  with  foreign  nations,  to 
any  arrangement  which  commits  us  to  the  possibiiity  of  having 
to  fi^ht  in  a  quarrel  in  which  our  interests  are  nut  directly 
concerned.  This  is  a  very  natural  feelings  but  its  Indulgence — 
if  we  wish  at  the  same  time  to  be  safe  in  a  world  which  has 
shown  itself  to  be  bitterly  unfriendly — must  be  paid  for. 

What,  then,  are  the  requirements  of  reasonable  security  for 
Great  Britain  and  her  Empire  in  the  circumstances  of  peculiar 
danger  which  our  two  greatest  experts  in  foreign  alfairs  hare 
pointed  out  to  us?  Very  far  be  it  from  us  to  scoff  at  rlQe- 
clubs,  the  formation  of  which  throughout  the  country  was 
the  principal  suggestion  made  by  Lord  Salisbury  for  meeting 
the  national  perils  of  which  he  had  spoken  with  so  much 
gravity  in  his  address  to  the  Primrose  League.  The  South 
African  war  has  unquestionabl)'  demonstrated  the  great,  though 
also,  no  doubtj  the  distinctly  limited  value  of  brave  and  iniel- 
ligent  men  who  are  goad  shots  with  a  rifle,  but  who  are  de8titut4^ 
of  regular  military  training.  Beyond  dispute,  the  fact  that  some 
hundredii  of  thousands  of  such  men  were  available,  in  the  event 
of  a  temporary  loss  of  the  cnmmanti  of  the  sea,  might  be  of 
great  service  in  helping  to  meet  an  attempted  invasion.  Of 
not  less  value  would  it  be  in  preventing  panic,  and  in  culti- 
vating among  all  classes  a  spirit  not  ot  ''militarism'  but  of 
serious  readiness  to  face  personal  sacrifices  for  national  objects. 
By  all  means,  then,  let  us  have  as  many  rifte-clubs  as  possibk*. 
But  we  shall  be  very  foolish  if  we  rest  content  with  them,  even 
if  they  should  multiply  indefinitely.  It  is  not  by  invasion  that 
the  resistance  of  this  country  would  be  crushed,  but  by  the  ruin 
of  our  trade  and  by  the  process  of  starvation^  if  the  command  of 
the  sea  passed  away  from  us. 

The  essentials  of  any  approach  to  Imfierial  safety  may 
perhaps  be  summed  up  under  three  beads.  First,  that  the 
Government  of  this  country,  the  sovereign  and  leading  State  in 
the  realm,  should  in  regard  to  all  Imperial  questions  pursue  a 
clear  and  consistent  policy.  Secondly,  that  in  the  guidance  and 
i,oiitru|  of  Imperial  policy  full  recognition  should  be  given  to 
the  iireat    dnugbter^stntes   which    htive  just    fzhibited   in  such 


splendid  fash  ion  their  passion&te  devotion  to  tbe  common  flag, 
and  which  in  every  decade  that  passei  attain  to  a  position 
of  markedly  greater  relative  as  well  as  positive  importance  in 
re$pect  of  wealth  and  population.  In  the  third  place  there 
should  be  a  carefully  thought  out  and  generally  accepted 
plan  for  the  most  economical  and  efTieient  organisation  for 
defensive  purposes,  naval  and  military,  of  the  resources  of  all 
parts  of  the  Empire.  Only  a  moderate  amount  of  consideration 
IS  required  to  prove  that,  however  great  might  be  the  Imperial 
advantages  secured  by  the  realisation  of  any  one  or  two  of  these 
brnad  cardinal  requisites,  it  is  only  by  the  combination  of  all 
ibree  that  the  standard  of  collective  security,  at  which  the 
holders  of  so  magnificent  a  heritage  are  bound  to  aim,  can 
possibly  be  attained.  Let  us  ask  then  whether  under  our  home 
political  system,  as  it  is  at  present  worked,  there  is  any  sutfi- 
cient  guarantee  for  a  steady  Imperial  policy  carried  out  by  the 
most  competent  bands.  Unfortunately  it  is  bardly  necessary 
to  do  more  than  state  tbe  question  in  order  to  recognise  the 
inevitably  negative  character  of  the  answer. 

The  cause  of  this  lies  not  in  any  defect  in  the  temper  and 
judgment  of  the  British  democracy,  but  in  the  liability  of  their 
views  and  wishes  to  suffer  defeat,  or  at  least  grave  perversion, 
through  the  operation  of  the  party  system,  in  Parliament  and  in  the 
country.  Those  writers  are  in  error  who  maintain,  as  Mr.  Lilly 
appears  to  do,  that  the  essential  weakness  of  our  Farliamentary 
government  con&istn  in  the  predominance  it  gives  to  mere 
numbers.  Certainly  that  is  nut  the  case  in  respect  of  Imperial 
affairs,  a  province  in  which  the  'education  of  our  masters,'  recom- 
mended by  tbe  late  Lord  Sherbrooke  after  the  '  Leap  in  the  Dark,' 
has  been  carried  un  (though  piisaibly  not  quite  in  the  direction 
he  would  have  desired}  with  surprising  rapidity  and  success. 
The  instruction  has  been  given  partly  by  teachers  who  laboured 
resolutely  and  unsensationally  in  quiet  times,  partly  by  the 
clear  significance  of  public  events,  partly  by  that  widening 
touch  with  life  in  the  daughter-states  beyond  the  seas  whicti 
comes  from  the  constant  growth  in  tbe  number  of  home-staying 
families  who  have  members  or  relatives  settled  in  the  Colonies. 
lo  aoy  case  it  has  been  given,  and  it  bas  found  apt  scholars.  No 
observant  person  who  has  lived  in  this  country  during  tbe  last 
fifteen  years  can  doubt  the  fact,  whether,  with  us,  he  rejoices  in 
it,  or  regards  it  with  regret  and  apprehension.  The  Imperiali- 
sation  of  the  British  democracy  has  declared  itself  decisively 
during  the  past  two  years,  by  its  fruits,  in  the  temper  with 
which  the  Queen's  Government  were  supported  at  the  Fashoda 
crisis,  and    with    which   the  nation   met  the  reverses   on    the 
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Tugela  and  the  Modder  l^t  winter,  derna.n<lmg,  in  unmis- 
takable tones,  that  a  settlement  of  Soutb  Africa,  on  tbornugb- 
guiiig  and  permanent  lines,  abuuld  be  elTected  after  tbe  war. 

if  tben,  as  bas  been  said,  our  puHtical  s^stemt  as  at  present 
worked,  affords  no  guarantee  for  the  maintenance  of  a  firm  line 
of  ImperlaL  policy  by  tbe  Government  for  the  time  being  in 
ofHce,  it  is  idle  to  cast  the  blame  on  the  authors  of  household 
suffrage.  The  only  consideration  which  can  lend  any  show  of 
plausibility  to  such  an  assignment  of  responsibility  is  to  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  the '  caucus,'  or  electoral  machine,  was  introduced 
iaUi  English  politics  ostensibly  as  a  kind  of  corullary  lo  tbe 
enlargement  of  the  electorate,  and  that  it  undoubtedly  tends  lo 
aggravate  some  of  tbe  most  conspicuous  evils  of  tbe  party 
system,  and  to  add  fre*b  ones^  With  tbe  great  addition*  to 
the  numbers  of  voters  created  in  ]8@7  in  the  boroughs  and  in 
I8tj4  i>i  the  counties,  some  new  organisation  became  necessary 
firm  the  party  point  of  view.  Under  the  old  procedure,  which 
bad   served   well  enough   between   1^32  and  lilB7,  tbe  affairs  of 

Eolitical  parties  were  managed  locally  by  'natural  leadei^.*^ 
iommittees,  c  insisting  mainly  of  persons  of  induence  and 
itocial  position,  and  practically  self-cbosen,  selected  Parltamen- 
tuiy  candiUattis  for  the  several  constituencies,  subject  to  a 
popujM*  jaLibcation  which,  as  a  rule,  might  be  safely  counted 
on.  Tbey  also  made  all  tbe  electioneering  arrangements,  which, 
therefore,  varied  in  efficiency  in  proportion  to  the  measure  of 
zeal  and  business-like  qualities  possessed  by  the  local  squires, 
merchants  and  manufacturers,  or  professional  men,  who  took  an 
interest  in  politics.  Obviously  this  kind  of  thing  was  too  slack 
and  casual  and  uncertain  to  be  depended  on  when  the  voters 
t  anie  to  be  counted  by  thousands  and  even  tens  of  thousands, 
instead  of  by  hundreds  and  perhaps  only  by  scores.  Naturally 
enough  it  was  felt  that  even  within  tbe  limits  of  each  party,  in 
the  greatly  enlarged  constituencies^  nu  guarantee  existed  that 
the  wishes  of  the  masses  of  the  voters  would  exercise  any 
effective  inHuence  on  the  choice  of  Parliamentary  candidates 
or  on  tbe  definition  and  promotion  of  line*  of  policy. 

But  probably  the  most  powerful  influence  in  promoting  the 
general  adoption  of  the  caucus  system  by  the  Liberal  party, 
which  was  tbe  first  to  take  it  up  in  tbe  country  at  large,  was  the 
marked  success  which  attended  its  introduction  in  Birmingham. 
There  the  predominant  Liberal  party  was  severely  hampered,,  in 
tbe  exercise  of  its  predominance,  by  tbe  operation  of  the  three- 
cornered  arrangement,  for  tbe  protection  of  minorities,  estab- 
lished by  the  Reform  Act  of  1867.  Tbe  town  enjoyed  the 
rt^bt  of  returning  three  Members  to  Parliament,  but  no  elector 


could  vote  for  more  than  two  laddidates.  Nevertheless,  so  well 
did  the  late  Mr.  Schnadhorst  organise  his  forces,  so  carefully 
was  it  arranged  how  every  Liberal  voter  was  to  vote,  and  with 
surh  perfect  discipline  did  thej^  all  respond  to  the  directions 
issned  to  (hejii  from  headquarters,  that  their  three  candidates 
were  triumphant! j  elected,  even  amidst  the  general  Liberal  rout 
of  1874.  Naturally,  the  members  of  the  party  in  various  parts 
of  the  country  asked  themselves  why  they  should  not,  by 
following  the  Birmingbam  plan,  achieve  equally  satisfactory 
results ;  and  very  soon  a  similar  organisation  was  extensively 
adopted.  In  every  division  of  every  constituency  where  it 
took  root,  open  meetings  of  the  electors  of  the  party  were 
to  be  summoned  for  the  purpose  of  nominating  persons  to  sit 
on  a  General  Committee,  which,  in  large  towns,  numliered 
several  hundreds.  This  body  was  supposed  to  choose  an 
Executive  Committee.  The  latter  was  to  enquire  about  suitable 
Parliamentary  candidates,  to  enter  into  communication  with 
them,  to  satisfy  itself  as  to  their  political  soundness  and  ability, 
and  then  to  recommend  one  for  acceptance^  or  a  selected  few 
for  comparison  with  a  view  to  the  ultimate  adoption  of  nne, 
by  the  General  Committee,  as  the  candidate  of  the  united 
party. 

Nothing  could  in  theory  seem  more  thoroughly  in  accordance 
with  democratic  principles;  and  in  times  of  lively  political 
interest  the  harmony  may  be  quite  real.  Granted  that  the  ward- 
meetings  for  the  appointment  of  members  of  the  General 
Committee  take  place  when  some  great  question  is  stirring 
the  public  mind,  the  odds  are  that  the  resultant  General 
Committee,  and  the  Executive  Committee  chosen  by  it,  will 
represent  the  dominant  opinion  of  the  party  on  the  issue 
concerned.  But  in  practice  this  can  only  occasionally  happen. 
In  ordinary  times  the  ward-meetings  for  the  appointment  of 
General  Committeemen  are  apt  to  be  hole-and-corner  affairs, 
attended  by  men  who  enjoy  meetings  and  who  have  axes  to 
grind,  and  neglected  by  men  of  superior  position  and  inde- 
pendent character.  The  result  is  that  the  General  Committees 
are  apt  to  contain  a  large  number  of  men  who  are  neither 
persons  of  local  note  and  influence  nor  in  any  real  sense  mouth- 
pieces of  large  sections  of  the  electorate.  Yet,  being  the  only 
recognised  local  organ  of  their  party,  they,  or  rather  the  Execu- 
tive Committees  appointed  by  them  and  drawn  from  them, 
control  the  selection  of  candidates  and  also  the  appointment 
of  delegates  to  attend  the  annual  national  Convention  of  the 
party,  at  which  its  interests  are  disctisfted  and  its  policy  is 
supposed  to  he  formulated. 
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Tbese  annual  Conventions  are  dominated  by  the  feeling  tbat 
they  must  put  themselves  strikinglj  en  dvtidencgy  and  in  the 
attempt  to  do  to  they  are  very  apt  to  make  declarations  on 
questions  which  there  is  no  proot  tbat  they  themiclves,  and 
still  leas  that  those  whom  they  ostensibly  represent,  have  thoufht 
out.  It  13  not  necessary  to  recur  to  the  notorious  Newcastle 
Programme  nor  even  to  the  proceedings  of  more  recent  Liberal 
Conventions  for  illustrations  of  the  tendency  just  mentioned. 
The  Conservative  and  Liberal  Unionist  parties  have  adopted 
the  caucus  system,  and  have  worked  it  aa  an  electioneering 
agency  with  great  energy  and  effect.  The  signal  Unionist 
victory  of  1895,  though  only  partly  due  to  the  energetic 
working  of  the  central  and  local  organisations,  was  undoubtedly 
much  aided  thereby.  When  it  comea,  however,  to  attempts 
towards  the  elaboration  of  programmes,  the  caucus,  whichever 
side  k  belongs  to,  shows  the  same  liability  to  plunge  into  crude 
enunciations  of  policy.  Thus  at  meetings  of  the  National 
Union  of  Conservative  and  Constitutional  Associations  at 
Dewsbury,  and  of  Liberal  Unionist  delegates  from  the  Midlands 
ai  Leicester,  beld  in  the  autumn  of  189£^,  while  the  lists 
of  resolutions  adopted  varied  in  several  respects,  they  were 
identical  in  urging  the  ^ early  and  serious*  consideration  by 
Government  and  Parliament  of  the  over-representation  of 
Ireland.  On  that  point  both  conferences  were  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  unanimous.  The  country,  being  at  the  time  entirely 
engrossed  by  the  military  situation  in  South  Africa,  paid  very 
little,  if  any,  attention  to  the  demand  thus  put  forward.  But 
the  resolutions  were  put  on  record.  They  assumed  to  be  the 
deliberate  expression  of  the  judgment  of  the  bodies  entitled  to 
speak  for  the  local  leaders,  as  well  as  the  rank  and  Rle,  of  the  two 
wings  of  the  Ministerial  party  in  the  country,  on  a  domestic 
question  of  Brst-class  consequence.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
April  last,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Libemt  Union  Club 
(which,  by  the  way,  is  not  a  caucus),  Lord  James,  from  the 
chair,  delivered  an  elaborate  exposure  of  the  futility,  to  say  the 
least,  of  the  demand  that  the  question  of  redistribution  should 
be  taken  up  chiefly,  or  mainly,  with  a  view  to  the  docking 
of  the  representation  of  Ireland,  He  did  it  very  well,  and  we 
may  reasonably  assume,  in  the  light  of  his  speech,  that  the 
present  Governinetit  will  have  neither  part  nor  lot  in  any 
one-sided  or  incomplete  measure  fur  the  redistribution  of 
political  power.  But,  in  the  meantime,  the  Unionist  party  can 
hardly  fail  to  suffer,  to  an  appreciable  extent,  from  the  fact 
that  its  recognised  organisations  have  advanced  a  demand 
essentially  inconsistent   with  those  fundamental  principles  on 
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which  both  Mr.  Gta<dstone'a  scheme  of  Home  Rule  aad  the 
mnre  recent  claims  for  a  readjustment  of  the  financial  relationi 
between  Ireland  and  Great  Britain  have  been  successfully 
resisted. 

So  much  will  suflice  in  illustration  of  the  injurious  influence 
pxercised  hv  the  operation  of  the  caucus  system  upon  the  party 
now  in  power  as  an  agency  for  the  wise  and  equitable  treatment 
of  domestic  questions.  The  history  of  the  other  party  during 
the  past  decade  is  full  of  such  illustrations.  The  Newcastle 
Programme  is  perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  and  comprehen- 
sive example  of  the  tendency  of  which  we  speak  ;  but  it  is 
always  showing  itself.  At  ihe  annual  meeting  of  the  General 
Committee  of  the  National  Liberal  Federation,  held  in 
Manchester  last  December,  a  resolution  was  unanimously 
passed  in  favour  of  *  registered  adult  roaobo^Kl  sufrragc.'  No 
ime,  we  imagine,  would  seriously  maintain  that  among  the 
most  influential  and  thoughtful  members  of  the  Liberal  party 
there  has  been  any  definite  determination  of  opinion  in  favour 
of  universal  as  compared  with  household  suffrage;  nor  has 
there  been  the  slightest  evidence  of  an  earnest,  if  of  any,  desire 
among  the  working  classes  for  such  an  extension  of  the  fraO'- 
chise.  And  yet  tbe  bo<ly  which,  owing  to  the  existence  of 
the  caucus  system,  poses  as  the  authoritative  exponent  of 
Libernl  opinion,  has  made  a  unanimous  demand  for  this 
grave  modification  in  the  basis  of  our  Parliamentary  system. 
Unfortunately,  unreality  is  not  the  worst,  though  it  is  a  much 
to  be  regretted  element  imported  into  the  working  of  our 
political  life,  or  intensified  there,  by  the  action  of  the  caucus. 
True,  it  does  not  seem  to  matter  much  to-day  that  a  few  months 
ago  tbe  General  Committee  of  the  National  Liberal  Federation 
unanimously  declared  themselves  in  favour  of  universal  suffrage. 
But  until  rescinded  or  repudiated  by  some  authority,  individual 
(»r  collective,  which  would  be  generally  recognised  as  higher 
than  that  of  any  General  Committee,  the  declaration  stands  on 
record.  Ostensibly,  at  least,  it  commits  the  Liberal  party  to 
the  prosecution  of  the  change  in  the  franchise  demanded,  at  the 
first  favourable  opportunity  ;  and  it  will  be  open  at  any  time 
to  any  adroit  political  adventurer  In  put  himself  forward  as  the 
loyal  exponent  of  the  avowed  policy  of  the  party  on  the 
franchise  question,  in  a  manner  which  might  make  it  extremely 
difficult  for  the  more  sober  and  responsible  leaders  to  oppose 
him  or  to  stand  aloof.  A  very  little  reflection  on  the  possi- 
bilities thus  suggesting  themselves  will  show  that  the  operations 
of  tbe  caucus  tend  to  increase  very  appreciably  the  chances  of 
the  sudden  advance  of  political  questions  to  stages  for  which 
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there  has  been  no  adequate  preparatorj  consideration  ev^n  ta 
the  case  of  the  party  pushing  them  forward, 

Tbc  present  article  does  not,  however,  aim  at  a  discussion  of 
the  question  how  far  and  by  what  means  the  evils  produced 
or  enhanced  in  the  party  system  by  the  working  of  the  caucus 
are  capable  of  remedy.  What  here  and  now  we  are  concerned 
to  enforce  is  that  all  these  evils,  or  enhancements  of  evil,  have 
to  be  taken  into  account,  together  with  those  grave  drawbacks 
which  have  a]  ways  been  recognised  in  connexion  with  the  party 
system,  as  making  its  operations  peculiarly  pernicious,  in  the 
presence  of  existing  Imperial  dangers.  The  things  which,  as 
we  have  seen,  are  essential  to  the  successful  conduct  of  Imperial 
affairs  amid  great  and,  as  it  may  well  prove,  steadily  growiog 
perils,  embrace  above  all  both  clearness  and  length  of  view, 
comprehensive  deliberation,  combined,  when  occasion  requires, 
with  promptitude  in  action  and  steady  pursuit  of  definite  ends, 
on  the  part  of  the  Governoient  of  the  day,  in  calm  reliance  on 
effective  national  support.  It  is  impossible  to  look  with  con- 
fidence for  these  things  from  even  the  best  of  our  statesmen,  so 
long  as  the  party  system  has  its  present  freedom  of  play  in  the 
Imperial  sphere.  Of  this  fact  the  history  of  the  past  twelve 
months  affords  only  too  convincing  evidence  ;  and  the  series  of 
striking  letters  written  to  the  'Times'  by  Professor  Courthope, 
a  few  months  ago,  did  excellent  service  in  directing  public 
attention  to  some  of  the  most  important  teachings  of  recent  events 
and  avowals.  Prominent  among  these  was  the  defence  or 
excuse  offered  by  Mr.  Balfour  for  the  failure  of  the  Government 
to  make  adequate  preparation  for  war  with  the  Transvaal  at  a 
time  when,  whatever  hopes  they  might  still  cherish  of  the 
preservation  of  peace,  it  was  abundantly  evident  tbat  a  resort  to 
arms  might  be  forced  upon  us,  under  circumstances  of  grave 
initial  disadvantage. 

His  plea  was  (at  Manchester,  on  January  9th)  that  the 
Government  was  justified  in  curtailing,  or  postponing,  their 
preparations  for  the  contingency  of  war,  by  the  fact  that  if  they 
had  entered  upon  them,  on  at  all  a  large  and  conspicuous  scale, 
before  diplomacy  had  reached  an  openly  critical  stage,  they 
would  not  have  had  a  united  country  behind  them.  No  doubt 
Mr.  Balfour  maintained  tbat  moderate  men,,  not  partisans, 
would  have  raised  objection  to  strong  measures  of  military 
preparation,  if  they  had  been  proposed,  say,  early  in  August 
1899.  But  he  immediately  proceeded  to  contend  that  if  such 
measures  had  been  taken,  '  we  should  have  gone  into  this 
struggle  as  a  party  affair,'  and  that  *  all  the  inacbitiery  of 
partisan  argument  would  have  been  inevitably  used  to  divide 
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the  people/  who»  as  things  actually  turaed  out,  were,  he  iras 
glad  to  believe,  unanimous,  with  a  unanimity  'worth  manj 
army  corps/  What,  after  all,  does  this  amount  to,  except,  in 
Mr.  Courthorpe's  severe  paraphrase,  that  the  '  Government 
were  afraid*  (or,  if  they  had  not,  last  summer^  thought  war 
improbable,  would  have  been  afraid)  *  of  the  twist  which  the 
Opposition  would  give  to  their  policy,  however  reasonable,  on 
the  party  platform'?  There  is  no  other  important  European 
coantry  where,  in  circumstances  at  all  similar,  such  a  plea 
could  conceivably  have  been  advanced  by  a  responsible 
Minister.  There  is  no  man  living,  in  English  or  Continental 
politics,  whose  standards  of  honour  in  public  or  private  life 
are  higher  than  those  of  Mr.  Balfour.  What  then  did  his 
defence  imply  but  a  declaration  that  the  conditions  of  political 
life  in  England  are  such  as  to  make  it  impossible,  at 
critical  moments,  for  the  most  high-minded  statesmen  to 
pursue  the  course  which  is  dictated  by  a  rational  regard  for 
Imperial  interests? 

It  is  a  lamentable  confession.  It  would  have  been  so  at  any 
time,  but  its  dark  significance  is  intensified  when  it  is  made  by 
a  leading  member  of  a  Government  supported  by  an  immense 
majority  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  only  a  few  months 
before  the  Prime  Minister  and  Foreign  Secretary  proclaims  to 
the  country  tljat  It  is  surrounde<l  by  external  dangers  of 
altogether  exceptional  gravity.  It  Is  hardly  necessary^  and  yet 
it  is  only  fair,  to  recall  the  sufficiently  ugly  confirmation  given 
of  Mr.  Balfour's  desperate  diagnosis  of  our  political  condition, 
in  regard  to  the  discharge  (it  Imperial  resjKjnsibilities,  by  the 
conduct  of  the  Opposition  leatltrs  in  the  debate  on  the  Address 
in  the  House  of  Commons  at  the  opening  of  the  present  session. 
On  that  occasloa  it  was  admitteil  by  Mr.  Asquith  that  the 
initiation  and  continuance  of  the  debate  were  '  regarded  by  some 
people,  whose  judgment  was  entitled  to  respect,  with  great 
disfavour.*  Of  course  he  endeavouretl  to  show,  with  the  com- 
bination of  decorum  and  ingenuity  which  he  has  at  command, 
that  there  was  nothing  inconsistent  with  the  highest  patriotism 
in  the  conduct  of  those  who,  like  himself  and  Sir  Edward  Grey, 
threw  upon  the  Boers  the  principal,  if  not  the  whole,  resp4m9i- 
bility  for  the  inception  of  the  war  and  advocated  Its  vigorous 
prosecution,  and  yet  voted  for  a  motion  of  censure  on  the 
Government  which  was  the  only  one  available  for  carrying  it 
on.  But  the  vindication  was,  as  it  was  bound  to  be^  a  tola! 
failure.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  iidluential  members  of  the  Opposition  desired  that 
the  amendment  should  not  be  pushed  to  a  divUUin  ;  and  the 
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most  resppctable  explanation  suggested  of  their  having,  neveiv 
tbeleis,  dragged  themselves  into  the  lobby  io  support  of  it  wm 
that  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  threatened  to  rcAtgti  if  it 
were  withdrawn.  From  so  signal  an  exhibition  of  the  funda- 
mental disorganisation  of  the  once  powerful  Libera)  party  the 
former  Home  Rule  colleagues  of  Mn  Gladstone  shrank,  even 
at  the  cost  of  cre&tinig  the  appearance  of  a  nation  divided  in 
the  presence  of  external  dangers.  But  the  inference  which  the 
country  drew  from  the  diverse  voices,  but  for  the  most  part 
consentient  votet,  of  the  Liberal  front-benchers  in  the  debate 
on  the  Address  was  eminently  unfavourable  to  the  6tness  of  the 
Liberal  party,  as  a  party,  to  be  entrusted  in  its  present  condition 
with  the  care  of  Imperial  Interests  and  honour. 

Nor  was  that  conclusion  in  any  degree  modified  by  the  exhi' 
bition  made  by  the  caucus  of  the  same  party  at  its  meeting  at 
Nottingham  a  few  weeks  later.  At  that  gathering  a  resolution 
was  passed  about  the  war,  which  contained  the  minimum  of 
meaning,  having  been  drawn  with  a  view  to  its  acceptance 
without  too  great  a  strain  on  their  political  consciences  by  the 
members  of  all  sections  of  opinion  represented.  Dr.  Spence 
Watson,  a,  justly  respected  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and 
a  pronounced  opponent  of  the  war,  was  re-elected  president  of 
the  Liberal  Federation  ;  yet  the  chief  popular  speaker  put 
forward  at  the  evening  public  meeting  held  in  connexion  with 
the  Conference  was  Sir  Edward  Grey,  a  convinced  supporter 
of  the  war  and  of  a  resolute  policy  in  South  Africa.  It  is 
impossible  to  form  any  clear  conclusion  from  the  newspaper 
reports  of  the  Nottingham  Conference  as  to  the  relative  strength 
of  the  two  main  current*  of  feeling  in  regard  to  Imperial  policy 
which  were  represented  there.  The  selection  of  Sir  Edward 
CJrey  as  chief  platform  orator  in  place  of  Sir  Henry  Campbeil- 
Bannerman,  who  was  prevented  by  indisposition  from  travelling 
to  Nottingham,  appeared  to  indicate  that  in  the  opinion  of  the 
party  managers  it  would  have  been  '  bad  business '  to  have  put 
Its  peace-at-Boy -price  foot  foremost ;  and  such,  having  regard 
to  many  contemporary  indications  of  popular  sentiment,  was 
undoubtedly  the  fact. 

But  by  this  time,  if  not  earlier,  the  British  public  at  large 
had  become  pretty  keenly  alive  to  the  evidences  of  an  utter 
want  of  coherence  in  the  Liberal  party  on  external  problems. 
Aware  of  this,  the  genuine  Imperialists  in  the  party  have 
Income  increasingly  awake  to  the  necessity  of  asserting  them- 
selves, and,  if  possible,  of  establishing  a  clear  preflominance  for 
their  own  ways  of  thinking.  In  doing  so  they  are  animated, 
let  it  be  readily  acknowledged,  quite  as  much  by  a  desire  for 
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natinnal  safety  and  honour  as  bj*  the  traditional  and  natural 
wish  of  the  Outs  to  qualify  themselves,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
nation,  for  becoming  Ins  once  more.  The  country  has  therefore 
viewed  with  a  good  deal  of  sympathetic  interest  the  advances 
made  by  Lord  Rosebery  and  other  leading  Liberals  of  his 
way  of  thinking,  towards  a  re- constitution  of  the  Liberal  party 
on  definitely  Imperialist  lines.  It  cannot  be  said,  however, 
that  this  project,  though  bold  and  fascinating,  oifers  as  yet 
any  clear  prospect  of  success.  Such  a  re-constitution  can  be 
brought  about  only  by  the  extrusion  or  the  conversloti  of  a 
section  of  the  Liberals  who  at  present  claim  to  be  numerically 
equal  or  superior  to  their  rival*. 

This  claim  has  been  put  forward  expressly  oa  tbeir  behalf 
during  the  past  few  weeks  on  the  occasion  of  a  remarkable 
speech  delivered  by  Mr.  Morley  as  guest  of  the  Palmerston 
Club  at  Oxford.  Both  the  speech  and  it«  reception  were  the 
more  noteworthy  in  view  of  their  divergtiHce  from  the  views 
expressed  by  Mr.  Bryce  in  a  speech  delivered  at  Aberdeen, 
on  Liberal  lmperiali«ui,  early  in  last  June.  Mr.  Bryce  then 
maintained  that  nine  out  of  ten  Liberals  would  accept  certain 
principles  which  be  enunciated  as  fit  to  regulate  their  action  in 
the  Imperial  sphere — principles  with  which,  as  he  stated  them, 
few  soberly  patriotic  Englishmen  will  find  much  ground  fur 
quarrel.  As  to  the  sect  of  Little  Englanders  said  to  exist 
within  the  Liberal  party,  Mr.  Bryce  disclaimed  any  knowledge 
of  them,  while  on  the  other  hand  he  believed  that  in  the  same 
fold  there  were  to  be  found  very  few  black  sheep  of  the  flock 
known  as  Jingoes.  Proceeding  to  enquire  why,  if  so,  the 
ijopression  prevailed  that  there  were  divisions  among  Liberals, 
and  that  they  were  even  heard  sj>eaking  in  public  with  different 
voices^  Mr.  Bryce  oflered  an  explanation  at  once  ingenious  and 
ingenuous.  Some  among  them,  he  suggested,  bad  been  so 
much  stung  by  the  groundless  taunts  of  their  opponents  as  tu 
the  deficiency  of  an  Imj^erial  spirit  in  the  Liberal  party  thni: 
they  bad  been  betrayed  into  language  of  excessive  protest,  and 
had  gone  further  than  was  needful  in  the  employment  of  phrases 
with  a  defiant  ring,  and  in  the  expression  of  eagerness  to  accej>t 
new  Imperial  responsibilities.  *■  Others  ^-^^and  here  Mr.  Bryce's 
words  as  rep*irted  (in  the  *  Times '^  for  June  5th,  1900)  must 
be  given^  lest  we  should  seem  to  be  indulging  in  parody — 

'h&d  been  ao  disgusted  by  the  arrogaut  and  aggressive  tone  of 
that  section  of  their  opponente  whom  they  called  Jingoes  ...  as 
to  have  forgotten  to  eiuphaaiBe  their  appreciation  of  the  great  part 
Britain  had  to  play  in  the  world  and  thuir  resolve  that  abe  sboiiM 
tiphold  that  part  worthily.    Thus  lomo  inisnuderstaadiDg  h»d  anscu,' 
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bat,  in  Mr.  Bryce's  opintonj  ratber  uvtr  words  than  over 
things.  There  ts  tio  reason  ta  suppose  that  the  faintest  touch 
of  satire  w^s  Intended  by  the  author  of  the  sentences  jait 
quoted.  But  Mr,  Morlej  is  a  man  of  very  sensitive  fibre,  and 
be  maj  well  have  felt  that  the  misunderstanding  likely  to 
be  created,  if  Mr.  Bryce's  diagnosis  of  the  condition  of  the 
Liberal  party  were  altovred  to  pass  unqualified,  would  be  much 
more  injurious  than  the  misunderstanding  which  the  Aberdeen 
speech  was  designed  to  minimise  or  remove.  To  him,  at  any 
rate,  the  suspicion  of  differing  rather  over  words  than  over 
things  from  Lord  Rosebery  and  those  like-minded  with  him 
in  the  Imperial  sphere  was  to  be  repudiated  at  all  costs  and  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment ;  and  the  Palmerston  Club  dinner 
presented  an  opportunity  of  making  the  disclaimer  under 
auspices  lending  it  peculiar  piquancy  and  ^lai.  Accordingly, 
as  the  guest  of  a  society  bearing  the  title  of  the  Liberal 
statesman  who  claimed  for  every  British  subject  abroad  an 
assurance  of  protection  similar  to  that  embodied  in  the  old  boast, 
Civis  Romanus  sum,  Mr.  Morley  was  not  content  with  delivering 
his  twentieth  denunciation  of  a  South  African  policy  involving 
a  modified  and  belated  recognition  of  such  a  claim.  Beyond 
and  above^  or  rather  as  both  preface  and  peroration  to,  his 
passionate  Condemnation  ot  the  Works  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  and 
Sir  Alfred  Milner,  Mr.  Morley  set  forth,  with  equal  bitterness 
and  precision,  his  view  that  Lord  Rosebery  and  the  Liberal 
Imperialists  were  barely  distinguishable  from,  and  by  no 
means  to  be  preferred  lo,  Unionist  Imperialists.  If  they 
differed  at  alt,  ht-  cunteinpttiousty  intimated,  it  wa«  not  in 
having  less  unworthy  national  aims^  but  in  having  less  inherent 
force  with  which  to  pursue  them. 

'  If  the  present  moiul  and  political  conflagration  were  to  go  on 
blazing,  if  the  preaont  martial  hnRioiir  and  passion  were  to  continue, 
they  would  knoti'  where  to  go  for  the  article.  They  would  pot  their 
money  upon  the  iron  jar  from  BirmiDghftnj,  and  not  on  the  porcelain  or 
earthenware  jars  from  more  fastidious  factories.'  ('  Times,'  Jane  1 1th.) 

And  as  if,  even  so,  his  aversion  from  what  he  chose  to  understand 
as  the  principles  and  temper  of  Liberal  Imperialists  had  not 
been  adequately  indicated,  Mr.  Morley,  t«>wan.ls  the  close  of  his 
speech,  definitely  tanged  them  in  opposition  to  Liberals  pur 
sattfft  branded  tbem  with  the  guilt  of  'militarism,'  affirmed  that 
their  triumph  would  involve  the  break-op  of  the  Liberal  party, 
and  averred  that  in  the  re-arratigement  of  parties  which  must 
then  ensue  be  would  rather  ally  himself  with  hi*  old  foes,  the 
Socialists,  than  with  his  renegade  friends. 
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No  more  deliberateljr  calcula.ted|  no  tnore  uncomprontUlng' 
defiance  could  have  beeo  put  forward;  and  it  will  not  do  to 
say  that  after  all  Mr.  Morley  is  only  Mr.  Morley,  a  political 
litterateur  whose  temper  has  for  many  years  been  drawing  htm 
more  and  tnore  decidedly,  despite  bi»  remarkable  ^ifts,  away 
from  the  main  current  of  the  national  life,  and  whose  utterances 
may  therefore  be  regarded  as  interesting  only  in  respect  of  their 
form.  Hts  speech  at  the  Falmerston  Club  dinner  did  not  fall 
Hat,  It  was  not  received  with  merely  the  courteous  measure  of 
applause  given  by  hosts  to  a  distinguished  guest  whom  they  are 
anxious  not  to  make  uncomfortable.  Those  who  were  there  say 
that  it  was  received  with  a  signal  exhibition  of  enthusiasm 
which  increased,  instead  of  diminishing^  in  quality  and  quantity 
as  the  speaker  proceeded.  The  great  majority  of  the  enter- 
tainers were  undergraduates,  the  *  rising  hopes'  of  the  Liberal 
party,  among  whom  it  will  naturally  expect  to  find  many 
of  its  commissioned,  and  not  a  few  of  its  general,  officers 
in  future  years.  No  doubt  it  may  be  said  that  the  one 
hnndre*!  and  eighty  (more  or  less)  who  cheered  Mr.  Morley 
to  the  echo  did  not  account  for  the  whole  of  Liberal  Oxford, 
and  that  there  were  probably  just  as  many,  or  more,  members 
of  the  Falmerston  Club,  and  otber  adherents  of  thai  party 
in  the  University,  who,  knowing  that  they  would  disapprove 
of  what  Mr.  Morley  would  be  likely  to  say,  stayed  away 
from  the  dinner  at  which  he  was  to  be  the  principal  guest. 
This  may  be  true:  we  hope  it  is  so.  But,  even  if  it  is,  the 
numbers  and  enthusiasm  of  those  who  were  present  are 
very  noteworthy  facts,  and,  taken  together  with  the  belief 
expressed  by  Dr.  Spence  Watson — who  certainly  knows 
a  good  deal  about  politics  in  the  provinces — that  the  views 
avowed  by  Mr.  Morley  are  held  by  the  majority  of  the  Liberal 
party,  they  show  that  the  Liberal  Imperialists  have  a  tough 
job  before  them,  if  they  would  make  their  principles  the 
recognised  creed  of  their  party. 

More  than  that,  the  considerations  to  which  we  have  drawn 
attention  show,  in  our  judgment,  that  for  an  indefinite  time  to 
come  the  Libera!  party,  as  a  whole,  will  not  bn  an  agency 
to  which  the  control  of  Imperial  destinies  could  with  any 
confidence  be  entrusted.  Let  us  suppose  that  within  a  year 
or  two  the  settlement  of  South  Africa  should  appear  to  be 
proceeding  satisfactorily,  that  some  kind  of  working  arrange- 
ment has  been  patched  up  in  China,  and  that  in  no  other 
quarter  of  the  world  any  serious  cloud  presents  itself  to 
the  gaze  of  *  the  man  in  the  street.'  In  that  case  it  is  quite 
imaginable  that  a  sudden    development   of  interest   in    some 
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domestic  question  might  Bnil  the  Liberal  party  more  nearly 
in  touch  than  the  Unionists  with  the  prevailing  tendency  of 
public  aspirations.  If  so  a  general  election  might  result  in  a 
considerable  Liberal  majority.  Let  us  suppose,  further,  that 
from  the  Imperial  point  of  view  the  best  selection  of  Liberal 
Ministera  were  made  ■  that,  for  example,  Lord  Rosebery  became 
Prime  Minister,  and  Sir  Henry  Fowler  or  Sir  Edward  Grey 
Foreign  Secretary.  That  would  look  admirable.  But  supposing 
— as  might  readily  happen — ^that  a  dangerous  fitreiga  crisis 
suddenly  supervened,  or  that  foreign  affairs  began  to  take 
developments  which,  if  not  firmly  dealt  with  at  the  outset, 
would,  sooner  or  later,  inevitably  lead  to  danger,  is  it  nut 
highly  probable  that  the  most  Imperially-minded  Liberal 
Ministers  would  find  their  hands  very  seriuusly  hampered  by 
the  temper  of  a  large  section  of  those  who,  in  home  affairs, 
might  be  their  loyal  supporters,  and  even  colleagues? 

Unless  the  conversion  of  the  section  whom,  paee  Mr,  Bryce^  it 
is  convenient  to  call  Little  Englanders — the  section  represented 
by  the  PalmerstoD  Club  diners  of  June  9th,  and  believed  by 
Dr.  S  pence  Watson  to  be  a  majority  of  the  party — bad  proceedetl 
very  much  more  rapidly  than  there  seems  to  be  any  reason  to 
expect,  is  it  not  probable  that  when  the  Cabinet  was  made  up 
the^  would  be  able  to  secure  representatives  within  its  pale? 
In  that  case,  when  the  foreign  difficulty  arose,  what  would 
happen  would  in  all  likelihood  be  a  campaign  opened  in  the 
press  by  organs  known  to  be  In  touch  with  the  dissentient 
Ministers,  in  deprecation  of  the  'bellicose'  or  'gratuitously 
provocative  '  policy  pursued  by  the  Foreign  Office  with  the 
support  of  the  head  of  the  Government.  Tbis  campaign 
would  &oon  be  accompanied  and  reinforced  by  a  fire  of  hostile 
questions  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Whether  there  would 
follow  the  delivery  of  round-robins  of  protest  from  pained 
Ministerialist  Members  and  resolutions  of  remonstrance  from 
open  or  close  meetings  in  the  country,  would  be  only  a  matter 
of  detail.  The  fact  would  be  notorious  that  certain  members 
of  the  Cabinet,  with  the  activt-  sympathy  of  a  considerable 
section  of  its  ordinary  supporters  in  Parliament  and  in  the 
country,  were  profoundly  unfavourable  to  the  line  of  policy 
which  the  Cabinet,  as  a  whole,  was  pursuing  in  face  of  foreign 
Powers.  The  malcontent  Ministers  might  or  might  mH  resign 
their  posts.  It  would  probably  he  better  if  they  did,  as  the 
debates  necessarily  arising  on  such  an  occurrence  would  afford 
an  Imperialist  Opposition  more  effective  opportunitiet  of  giving 
their  support  to  the  Government  than  might  otherwise  be 
offeredt     But  in  any  case  it  can  hardly  be  disputed   that  tbd 
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protracted— for  in  the  c ire Q instances  supposed  it  could  hardlj 

fail  to  be  protracted — resistance  of  a  substantial  propijrtion  of 

^^he  Mtnisterial   party  to  the  policy  of  the  Government  would 

^fve  practically  sure  to   operate    injuriously    in    two    ways.       It 

would  almost  inpvitably  tend  to  delay  the  adoption  of  important 

^^■tpps,  either  dtptomatic  or  defensive,  and  to  have  an  unfavour- 

^■pble  effect  upon  them,  qualitatively  or  quantitatively,  or  both, 

^Hr^ry  few  indeed  are  thote  British  statesmen  whose  strength  and 

^^■elf-confidence  and  sense  of  duty  are  such  as  to  prevent  them 

from   making  any   concessions   with  a  view  to  retaining-   the 

good  will  and  support  of  colleagues  and  followers.     Secondly. 

the    notoriety  of   the    dislike    entertained   by   a   more    or   less 

important  section  of  Ministerialists  for   the  foreign  pt>licy  of 

Pie  Governpieot  would,  without  doubt,  lessen  the  cfT^ct  on 
reign  Powers  of  the  measures  taken  in  support  of  our  interests, 
id  encourage  in  them  a  hope  that  persistency  on  their  part 
ould  be  ultimaiely  rewarded  by  yielding  on  ours. 
No  one,  we  take  it,  will  contend  that  in  the  chain  of  events 
just  sketched  there  is  any  strain  nti  probabilities.  It  may  more 
plausibly  be  said  that  such  workings  of  our  political  system 
hare  hampered  us  in  the  past,  and  that,  nevertheless,  we  have 
^^tnuddled  through'  in  the  end  without  catastrophe.  But  our 
^H$ontention  is  that,  according  to  all  intelligent  observation,  con- 
firmed by  utterances  of  the  best  living  authorities,  the  national 

dangers  which  have  conae  to  light  during  the  present  war  are 

^Bffreater  than,  perhaps,  ever  yet  surrounded  our  country  ;  and  that, 

^Vwbile  the  need  for  clear,  well  planned,  and  consistent  Imperial 

policy,  in  diplomacy  and  in  defence,  is  therefore  greater  than 

■«ver,  the  workings  of  our  party  system,  aggravated  by  the  caucus, 
tender  such  a  policy  more  difHcult  to  ensure.  So  much,  it  is 
submitted,  has  been  established  by  the  considerations  set  forth 
in  the  precwling  pages.  What  then  follows?  Does  all  this 
simply  point  to  a  proposal,  in  the  air,  for  the  abolition  of  the 
party  system  ?  Such  is  not  our  object.  The  day  may  come 
when  that  system  will  be  dissolved,  as  having  ceased,  by  common 
acknowledgment,  to  have  any  rational  application  to  the  course 
of  OUT  public  affairs.  No  such  acknowledgment  has  yet  become 
general  in  regard  to  domestic  questions  ;  and,  in  its  absence,  it 
would  be  futile  to  urge  the  adoption  of  what  would  amount  to  a 
revolution  in  our  political  methods.  But  while  the  abolition  of 
.the  party  system  is  not  a  goal  within  view,  nor  perhaps  even 
iesirable  until  some  clear  perception  is  attained  of  the  political 
arrangement  which  could  be  substituted  for  it,  the  public 
mind,  we  believe,  has  moved  far  towards  a  recognition  of 
Vol.  192.— Ao.  3S5.  S 
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the  great  desirableness   of  a    llmitatioa   of   the    range    of   iu 
ope  ration. 

As  has  been  shown,  that  operation^  in  the  Imperial  sphere,  is 
liable  to  prove  essential!}'  undemocratic.  The  whole  of  the 
Unionist  party,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Courtney,  is  animated 
by  the  spirit  and  aims  which,  whether  we  share  them  or  not, 
we  agree  to  call  Imperial ist^by  what  Matthew  Arnold  might* 
have  called  the  sense  for  Empire.  So  is  a  large  section^ — we 
hope  the  majority,  but  certainly  a  large  section,  with  most  of 
the  leading  men-^of  the  Liberal  party.  So  also,  beyond  doubt, 
is  the  tmcertain,  but  always  large,  number  of  per»on«  who  are 
not  definitely  attached  to  either  party,  but  who  play  a  very 
important  part  in  determining  the  issue  of  elections.  In  short, 
an  overwhelming  proportion  of  the  nation  is  Imfierialist.  This 
section  wishes  to  carry  the  flag  high  ;  it  is  concerned  for  the 
maintenance  of  British  prestige ;  it  is  anxious  to  prevent  such 
territorial  arrangements  in  any  part  of  the  world  as  would 
lead  to  a  restriction  of  the  markets  for  British  commerce  ;  and 
it  is  prepared  within  reason  to  run  risks  and  make  sacriBcxs 
for  these  ends.  But  there  is  a  small  proportion  of  the  nation 
which  cares  for  none  of  the  objects  just  specified,  except  possibly 
the  last,  and  which  is  not  prepared  to  run  risks  or  make  sacrifices 
even  for  that,  Sucb  persons  have  a  right  to  their  opinions,  and 
to  the  free  expression  of  them,  in  season  and  out  of  season.  But 
it  is  not  right,  and  it  is  altogether  contrary  to  reason  and  to  the 
national  interests,  that  they  should  be  able,  as  they  are,  to  cripple 
the  Imperial  efliciency  of  those  public  men  who  happen  to  agree 
with  them,  in  the  main,  on  domestic  questions.  Their  ability 
to  do  this  is  due  to  the  extension  of  the  operation  of  the  party 
system  over  the  whole  field  of  national  affairs,  which  enormously 
and  unduly  enhances  that  influence  upon  national  policy 
to  which  their  numbers  legitimately  entitle  them.  Therefore, 
as  we  contend,  the  present  unlimited  sweep  of  the  party 
system,  strengthened  by  the  working  of  the  caucus,  over  which, 
be  it  remembered,  on  the  Liberal  side,  Dr.  Speoce  Watson  bas 
been  re-elected  to  preside,  is  distinctly  anti-popular  and  undemo- 
cratic in  its  bearing  on  Imperial  aSairs.  The  great  majority 
of  the  nation  is  prevented  from  employing  statesmen — for 
example,  Lord  Rosebery,  Sir  Henry  Fowler,  and  Sir  Edward 
Grey — in  whose  temper  and  competence  to  guide  its  external 
poli(,:y  it  would  justly  repose  confidence,  by  tbeir  political 
connexion  with  the  peace-at-any -price  section  of  the  Liberal 
party  ;  and,  if  by  any  chance  these  statesmen  should  be  called 
to  office,  the  nation  i*  liable  at  critical  moments  to  see  its  dearest 
interests  endangered  by  the  came  influences. 
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What  we  have  to  aim  at  therefore  is  not  the  abolition,  were 
that  at  present  conceivable,  of  the  party  systeTHi  bat  the  witb- 
(Imwal  of  its  operatioD  fmm  the  Imperial  sphere.  From  time  to 
time  saggestioas  are  put  forward  for  obviating;,^  in  temporary 
fashion,  tome  of  the  evils  which  we  have  been  considering. 
Thus,  in  an  able  anonymous  mag^azine  article  published  a 
few  weeks  ago,  it  was  strongly  urged  that  national  interests 
would  require  that,  in  the  event  of  Lord  Salisbury's  retiring 
from  poblic  life  at  the  end  of  the  present  Parliament^  the 
Foreign  OflSce  should  be  taken  by  Lord  Rnsebery.  Without  in 
any  way  associating  ourselves  with  all  the  tines  of  thought 
Jul  lowed  by  the  writer  in  question,  we  may  say  at  once  that 
we  should,  welcome  the  arrangement  which  he  advocates.  The 
accession  of  Lord  Rosehery  to  the  Foreign  Office,  if  Lr>rd 
Salisbury  should  leave  it,  in  any  Government  which  could 
conceivably  lie  formed  for  many  years  to  come,  would  be  of 
special  national  advantage  for  two  reasons,  over  and  above  his 
great  administrative  ability.  On  the  one  hand,  he  has  a 
European  reputation  as  a  statesman-diplomatist.  On  the  other 
band,  he  has  exceptional  knowledge  of  and  syinpatby  with 
colonial  feelings  and  interests,  and  is  associated  in  the  colonial 
mind  mure  than  any  other  living  statetman  with  all  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  great  movement  for  the  consolidation  of  the 
Empire.  His  presence  therefore  in  high  office,  and  particu- 
larly as  Foreign  Minister^  would  be  In  itself  a  guarantee  to  our 
fellow-countrymen  beyond  seas  that,  in  shaping  and  conducting 
Imperial  policy  in  all  its  aspects^  full  consideration  would  be 
given  to  their  points  of  view,  and  that  no  opportunity  would 
be  lost  of  drawing  more  closely  the  living  ties  of  Empire,  All 
this  would  indeed  be  to  the  good  ;  and  the  precedent  set  by  the 
offer  to  and  acceptance  by  Lord  Rosebery  of  a  leading  Imperial 
department,  in  a  Ministry  mainly  or  entirely  composed  of  hife 
political  opponents,  would  be  of  great  value. 

Glad,  however,  as  we  should  be,  on  several  grounds,  to 
see  the  combination  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  we  could 
not  regard  it  or  any  other  similar  arrangement  of  a  personal 
character  as  providing  any  guarantee,  though  it  might  encourage 
some  real  hope,  of  a  permanent  solution  of  the  difficulties  caused 
by  the  party  system  in  the  present  working  of  our  constitution 
on  its  Imperial  side.  Nor  again  would  such  personal  arrange- 
ments afford  a  guarantee,  though  they  might  encourage  the  hope, 
of  the  satisfaction  of  tbose  other  fundamental  requirements  of 
our  Imperial  position  to  which  reference  has  been  made  in  one 
of  the  early  pages  of  the  present  article.  We  allude  to  the 
neoeuily  for  the  organisation  of  the  defences  of  the  Empire  on 
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what  Lord  Rosebery  ba»  called  a  *  business  footing/  and  for  tlje 
provision^  vitally  connected  therewith,  of  orranpements  assuring 
to  the  colonists  a  constant  consideration  of  their  views  and 
interests  by  those  responsible  for  Imperial  policy.  We  are 
happy  to  helieve — and  indeed  it  is  an  encouraging'  feature  of  the 
whole  situation — that  it  is  on  these  lines  that  the  plan  is  ta  he 
drawn  which  will  meet  all  the  great  national  need$  that  we 
are  now  discussing.  If,  even  still,  to  not  a  few  ears,  the  idea 
of  restricting  the  operation  of  the  party  system  within  narrower 
limits  has  a  strange  and  unpractical  sound,^  the  minds  of 
the  whole  British  race  at  home  and  in  the  Colonies  are  wide 
open  for  the  sympathetic  consideration  of  all  legitimate 
inferences  from  the  Imperial  rally  during  the  South  African 
war.  The  blood  which  has  been  so  freely  shed  in  common,  for 
the  establishment  of  a  free  and  united  South  Africa  under  the 
British  flag,  has  sealed  the  recognition  in  all  quarters  of  the 
Empire  of  the  sacredness  of  a.  world' wide  British  unity.  Only 
let  reasonable  cause  be  shown  for  believing  that  any  measures 
are  really  required  to  give  security  against  atl  foes  and  to 
enable  each  part  of  the  Empire  to  discharge  with  good  effect  its 
duty  towards  the  whole^  and  there  witlj  we  are  convinced,  be  no 
difficulty  whatever  in  obtaining  hearty  general  assent  to  tbetn. 
Almost  the  only  danger  in  this  connexion  is  the  possible 
prevalence  of  a  feeling  that  as,  notwithstanding  great  and  un- 
expected difEcultieSj  the  South  African  war  has  been  carried 
to  a  successful  issue^  so,  if  greater  dangers  and  difficulties 
were  to  arise,  the  united  Empire  would  make  correspondingly 
greater  efforts  and  would  emerge  with  corresponding  success. 
If,  however,  any  such  sentiment  of  complacent  self-confidence 
should  interfere  with  the  pursuit  of  the  conditions  necessary 
to  national  safety,  the  respmnsibijity  resting  upon  those  in 
authority  would  be  heavy  indeed. 

Nothing  in  the  whole  world  can  be  more  obvious  to  the  most 
ordinary  intelligence  than  that  the  Empire,  whose  existing 
military  system  has  been  strained  to  the  utmost  by  the  work  of 
retlucing  the  two  South  African  Republics,  is  in  absolute  need  of 
comprehensive  changes  in  that  system.  It  is  assumed  by  Lord 
Salisbury  that  the  people  of  this  country  will  never  assent  to 
anything  in  the  nature  of  conscription.  We  do  not  discuss  that 
assumption,  but  will  only  point  out  that,  if  it  is  correct,  the 
necessity  for  utilising,  so  far  as  they  are  willing,  the  manhood 
of  the  Colonies  in  a  general  scheme  of  Imperial  defence,  is  the 
more  strongly  emphasised.  If  the  forty  millions  of  the  Queen's  , 
subjects  inhabiting  these  islands  will  under  no  circutn**^' 
submit  to  any  kind  of  compulsory  military  service,  it  ir 
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mare  important  that  the  ten  niil lions  and  a  half^  or  »o,  of  the 
Queeo's  loyal  white  subjects  Inbabitiag  the  great  lelf-governiiig 
Colonies  should  have  the  opportunity  of  considering  and 
announcing  what  part  they  are  willing  to  take^  and  on  what 
Cfinditions,  in  military  provision  for  the  defence  of  their  own 
shorea  and  the  vindication  of  Imperial  honour  and  interests 
wherever  assailed.  Not  less  necessary  is  it  that  a  clear 
understanding  should  be  reached  by  the  Governments  and  the 
public  opinion  of  the  Empire  as  to  the  ideals  of  naaritime 
defence  to  be  aimed  at  in  view  of  the  prospective  accession  of 
a  possibly  hostile  Germany  to  the  number  of  fifst-cWs  Naval 
Powers,  and  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  great  groups  of 
Colonies  may  severally  feel  able  to  share  in  any  lurther 
development,  thus  necessitated,  of  the  burdens  of  building  and 
manning  warships  lor  Imperial  service.  There  can  be  no 
desire  in  England,  and  it  would  be  alike  ungracious  and 
unwise^  to  assume  that  the  Colonies  are  committed  to  anything 
in  future,  in  the  way  of  participation  in  Imperial  responsi- 
bililifs,  hy  their  patriotic  conduct  during  the  last  few  months. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  would,  we  believe,  involve  quite  a^ 
serious  a  misconception  of  colonial  feetiDg  and  an  entirely 
groundless  reflection  im  colonial  intelligence,  if  the  iVlother 
Country  were  to  abstain  from  calling  the  Colonies  into  council 
with  regard  to  sucb  points  as  those  which  we  have  just 
Indicated. 

The  Colonies  have  manifested  in  every  conceivable  way 
their  consciousness  of  the  solidarity  of  their  interests  with 
those  of  the  mother-country  and  of  the  Empire  as  a  whole. 
The  actual  strength  of  the  successive  contingents  which  they 
despatched  to  serve  in  South  Africa  was  limited  by  the 
exigencies  of  the  case  and  by  the  Imperial  Government's  sense 
of  the  scale  of  the  sacrifices  which  it  was  reasonable  to  accept 
from  them  in  dealing  with  such  an  enemy.  No  limitations 
were  imposed  by  their  own  wishes.  In  this  connexion 
important  observations  were  made  by  two  of  the  colonial 
speakers  at  the  great  banquet  so  successfully  organised  by  the 
British  Empire  League  in  recognition  of  the  services  of  the 
colonial  troops  in  the  South  African  war  and  as  a  welcome  to 
the  Australian  delegates.  A  speech  of  great  interest  was  made 
by  Colonel  Denison,  the  President  of  the  British  Empiru 
League  in  Canada,  A  prominent  Canadian  statesman,  be  said^ 
bad  observed  to  him  that  '  If  this  were  a  great  war  and  the 
Empire  in  danger,  we  should  have  to  send  our  men  by  the  fifty 
thousand  and  vote  war-credits  by  the  hundred  million.'  On 
which  Colonel  Denlson's  comment  was ;  '  When  that  man  said 
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that,  he  voiced,  I  believe,  tbe  feelings  of  the  Canadian  people.' 
Oa  the  same  occasion  Mr.  Barton,  the  delegate  of  New  Soath 
Wate«  in  the  recent  happily  successful  confereaces  with  regard 
to  the  AiisCrallan  Federation  Bill,  said  that,  on  the  receipt  of 
the  Buer  ultimatum,  tbe  Australians — 

*  felt  that,  if  one  part  of  the  Empire  was  touched,  it  was  not  a 
united  bfidy  uuleee  the  touching  of  a  part  was  the  toaching  of  the 
whole.  And,'  he  proceeded,  *  with  the  common  patriotism  which 
ebows  that  the  Empire  itself  is  now  regarded  aB  the  country  of  us 
all,  the  AuBtraliane  rose  to  the  oceaeioo,  and  I  may  eay  that  if  the 
occsBion  had  been  greater  still  their  help  would  have  been 
maltipUed.' 

Strangely  constituted  must  that  Engtishman  be  who  can  read 
these  assurances  of  what  the  great  Colonies  would  do  on  greater 
occasions,  remembering  what  they  have  dune  on  an  occasioa 
quite  considerable  enough,  without  a  quicker  movement  of  his 
bkxid.  Strange  also  must  be  that  Englishinan's  tenjperameut 
who  does  not  t'eel  that  we  owe  it  to  the  Colonies  quite  as  much 
as  to  ourselves  to  do  all  in  our  power  tt>  acquaint  them  with 
tbe  real  conditions  of  the  Imperial  situation  a»  in  the  light  of 
our  best  information  it  appears,  and  to  arrive  at  some  clear 
understanding  with  them  as  to  the  lines  on  which  it  should  be 
faced.  To  that  end  the  natural  course  plainly  is  that,  as  urged 
by  Colonel  Denison,  in  the  speech  already  quoted  and  also  In 
another  made  during  bis  recent  visit  to  tbis  country,  the  close 
of  the  piesent  war  should  be  followed  as  speedily  as  may  be  by 
tbe  summoning  of  an  Imperial  Conference. 

Such  a  gathering,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  would  not  be 
brought  together  for  the  consideration  of  any  cut-and-dried 
programme.  It  might  well  afford  to  the  representatives  ui  our 
allied  Colonies  an  opportunity  of  giving  public  expression  to 
their  views  as  to  the  settlement  of  South  Africa — a  settlement 
irt  which  their  action  has  entitled  them  to  take  a  part.  But 
the  meeting  would  be  primarily  a  recognition  that  by  the 
events  which  have  occurred  within  aod  without  the  British 
Empire  since  the  last  Imperial  Conference,  held  in  the  ye&r  of 
the  Diamond  Jubilee,  but  especially  during  the  past  twelve 
months,  a  aew  situation  has  been  created,  tbe  treatment  of 
which  demands,  from  a  practical  and  business-like  jieoplei 
free  and  full  representative  discussion.  Its  leading  note 
would  be  tbe  need  shown  to  exist  for  preparation  against 
dangers  which  might  be  sprung  upon  the  Empire  much  more 
suddenly  than  those  with  which  it  has  bad  to  grapple  in  South 
Africa;  and  tbe  consequent  importance  of  some  mutual  know- 
ledge^ at  least  In  outUne,  as  to  the  scale  and  character  of  the 
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participation  to  be  expected  from  the  diJOTerent  <e]f-governing 
coantries  of  the  Empire  in  the  business  of  national  defence. 
It  U  DO  doubt  possible  that  the  course  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Conference,  or  even  of  the  preliminary  communications,  might 
show  that  the  Colonies,  or  some  of  them,  though  ready,  as  thej 
have  all  proved  themselves  to  be,  to  stand  by  the  Empire  in 
her  need,  do  not  feel  prepared  as  yet  to  commit  themselves  in 
advance  to  definite  undertakings  in  regard  to  permanent  and 
legolar  provision  of  money  or  men  for  purposes  of  Imperial 
defence.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  Mr.  Barton — to  whose  speech 
at  the  British  Empire  League  banquet  we  have  already  referred 
— indicated  bis  satisfaction^  as  repreeeatlng  Australia,  at 
expressious  used  by  Lord  Salisbury  and  Mr.  Chamberlain 
in  deprecation  of  any  hasty  or  artificial  methods  of  promoting 
Imperial  unity.  '  While  any  injury  to  the  interests  of  the 
Empire  at  large,*  be  said,  ^  is  resented  as  keenly  as  it  is,  it 
might  be  dangerous  to  formulate  proposals  which  acted  too 
strongly  as  obligations,  and  which  left  perhaps  less  play 
for  the  feeling  of  common  patriotism.  These  matters,'  Mr. 
Barton  added,  'are  matters  of  evolution,'  Certainly;  and 
anything  in  the  way  of  forcing  evolutionary  processes  in  the 
direction  of  Imperial  unity  is  to  be  studiously  avoided.  But 
our  Australian  fellow -country  men  are  as  practical  as  they  are 
loyal,  and  we  entertain  no  doubt  that,  when  the  whole  situattun 
is  put  before  their  Governments,  or  before  the  first  Ministers 
of  the  Australian  Commonwealth,  they  will  recognise  that  the 
interests  of  Imperial  security  demand,  not  only  the  readiness — 
which  we  well  know  exists  in  Australia — to  make  sacrifices 
when  there  is  actual  hostile  attack,  but  comprehensive  and 
carefully  planned  defensive  preparations  in  ail  parts  of  the 
Empire.  At  the  same  time  they,  and  not  less  strongly  the 
citizens  of  the  Canadian  Dominion,  will  be  conscious  that 
if  they  of  the  great  British  self-governing  States  beyond  the 
seas  are  willing,  in  any  substantial  measure,  to  pledge  them- 
selves to  participation  in  the  provision  of  the  standing  defences 
of  the  Empire,  two  consequences  follow  in  reason  and  equity : 
first,  that  they  should  have  a  share  in  the  control  of  thedefensire 
organisation  of  the  Empire ;  secondly,  that  they  »h<>ulJ  have  an 
equally  recognised  share  in  influencing  Imperial  foreign  policy. 
Bulb  these  consequences  will  be  welcomed  with  the  most  entire 
cordiality  by  British  opinion  at  hotne. 

It  results,  then,  that  an  Imperial  Conference,  summoned  at 
the  earliest  convenient  date  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war  in 
South  Alrica,  would  be  likely  to  occupy  itself  at  the  outset 
in   considering   and   agreeing    upon    the    general    scale    and 
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character  of  the  naval  and  military  defences  required  for  the 
Empire  in  view  of  the  best  li^ht  which  couldi  be  shed  hy 
expert  opinion  upon  the  technical  aspects  of  the  subject, 
and  upon  the  nature  of  those  hostile  combinations  of  which 
prudence  requires  us  to  take  account  as  reasonably  possible. 
It  might  proceed  to  examine  and  determine  the  question  of 
the  proportions  of  aid  in  money  and  in  men  which  each  State 
in  the  Empire  might  fairly  be  asked  to  contribute,  and 
perhaps  to  make  itself  responsible  for,  during  a  certain  period. 
It  would  conclude  its  creative  work  by  seeking  and,  as  we  may 
fully  anticipate,  arriving^  at  a  satisfrictory  understanding  with 
regard  to  the  admimstrativ^e  arrangeoients  by  which  an  assurance 
would  be  «L0qrded  that  colonial  views  and  wishes  should  be 
adequately  and  continuously  represented  alike  in  the  manage^ 
ment  of  the  defensive  services  of  the  Empire  and  in  the  guidance 
of  its  external  policy. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  idle  to  attempt  any  detailed  forecast 
as  to  the  conclusions  to  which  these  weighty  deliberations  may 
lead  under  the  last,  any  more  than  under  the  first  two  heads  of 
debate.  There  may  be,  and  doubtless  are,  various  methods  by 
which  there  could  be  assured  to  the  Colonies  the  posi^essiun  of  that 
measure  of  eifective  Imperial  power  which  would  rightly  accom- 
pany their  assumption  of  the  full  responsibilities  of  Imperial 
citizenship  ;  bat  it  Is  difficult  to  Imagine  any  plan  which,  while 
promising  achif>vement  of  the  ends  required^  involves  less  of 
either  constitutional  or  administrativedisturbance  than  that  which 
was  put  forward  some  eight  or  nine  years  ago,  on  the  authority 
of  a  very  sober  and  weighty  Special  Committee  of  the  Imperial 
Federation  League,  in  response  to  an  appeal  from  Lord  Salisbury 
for  '  practical  suggestions,'  Even  at  that  time,  when  the 
education  of  public  opinion  as  to  the  needs  and  claims  of 
Empire  was  in  a  very  much  less  advanced  state  than  at 
present,  the  report  of  the  Special  Committee  to  which  we 
refer  was  generally  recognised  as  a  serious  and  moderate 
document.  Its  leading  features  have  lately  been  reproduced, 
and,  with  a  few  additions  bringing  it  up  to  dale,  have  been 
pressed  upon  the  attention  of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  by  the 
Imperial  Federation  (Defence)  Committee,  one  of  the  bodies 
to  which  fell  the  divided  apostolic  succession  of  the  Imperial 
Fc>UeratioQ  League  on  the  dissolution  of  that  organisation  in 
IHB^.  The  little  pamphlet  containing  the  Defence  Committee's 
recent  letter  to  Ministers,  and  some  concisely  stated  supple^ 
mentary  information  and  arguments,  forms,  in  our  judgment,  a 
valuable  aid  to  public  thought  at  the  present  time.  Its  essence 
is  the  recommendation  Here  should  be  formed  an  Imperial 
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Council,  consisting  of  members  appointed  by  the  United 
KiDgdom  aod  by  tbe  three  great  groups  of  lelf-governing 
Colonies — North  American,  Australasian,  and  South  African, 
This  would  not  be  a  large  body,  Tbe  suggestion  is  that  it 
should  include — on  the  part  of  the  United  Kingdom^  the 
Indian  Empire^  and  the  Crown  Colonies — tbe  Prime  Minister, 
tbe  Secretaries  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  War^  Colonies,  and 
India,  tbe  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer.  Each  of  the  great  groups  of  self-governing 
Colonies  would  send  its  direct  representative ;  and  in  illus- 
tration of  the  position  and  consideration  which  those  eminent 
colonists  would  rightly  enjoy,  the  Defence  Committee  fortifies 
itself,  happily,  with  language  used  by  Mr.  Chaniberlaln  when, 
addressing  the  Premiers  of  the  self-governing  Colonies  in  11S97, 
be  himself  put  forward,  though  only  tentatively,  the  idea  of  a 
Council  of  the  Empire.     To  siicb  a  body,  he  said — 

'  the  Colomee  would  send  represerttativo  plenipotentiaries,  not  mere 
delegates  who  were  imable  to  epeak  in  their  name  witboat  cou suiting 
their  res|>ecitive  Governments,  but  peieous  who,  by  their  position  In 
the  Culotdea,  by  their  tepreBentative  character,  and  by  their  close 
touch  with  ooloulal  fueling,  would  ba  able  upon  all  eubjects  sub- 
mitted to  them  to  give  really  efiectlve  and  valuabk  advice.* 

To  a  Council  so  composed,  the  Imperial  Federation  (Defence) 
Committee — following  tbe  Special  Report  which  was  accepted 
by  the  Imperial  Federation  League  on  tbe  authority  of  public 
men  of  such  wide  knowledge  uf  questions  of  Imperial  pulilictt 
and  d«ience  as  Lord  Bra^sey,  the  late  Lord  Playfair,  Mr.  Bryce, 
Sir  John  Colomb,  and  Mr,  Arnold -Forster— urge  that  there 
should  be  committed  a  general  supervising  authority  over  the 
administration  of  all  funds  voted  by  the  self-governing  coantries 
of  the  Empire  for  purposes  of  general  defence;  and  that  it 
*  should  be  cognisant  of  all  matters  of  foreign  policy  necessary 
to  enable  it  to  deal  adequately  with  questions  of  defence,' 

The  more  close  and  attentive  tbe  consideration  given  to  this 
great  national  question,  tbe  clearer,  as  we  think,  will  it  appear 
that  smaller  changes  than  those  embodied  in  tbe  scheme  thus 
briefly  outlined  cannot  be  made  if  anything  serious  is  to  be  done 
at  all ;  and  that  to  attempt  nothing  in  the  present  situation  would 
be  at  once  to  ignore  dangers  recognised  as  of  peculiar  gravity 
and  to  throw  away  an  opportunity  peculiarly  favourable  for 
consolidating  the  defensive  strength  of  the  Empire.  If  tbe  plan 
which  wc  have  sketched  is  open  to  objection ,  it  must  be  on  the 
ground  that,  as  expounded  at  present,  it  does  not  afford  full 
assurance  of  meeting  all  the  requirements  which  the  self- 
governing  Colonies  might  reasonably  make  in  return  for  com- 
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mitting  themselves  to  ft  permiLiiently  substantial  paFticipation 
in  tbe  responsibilities  of  Imperial  citizenship.     If  each  great 
colonial  group  should  agree  at  an  Imperial  Conference  to  join, 
in  a  degree  at  all  corresponding  with  its  resources,  in  a  general 
scheme   of   Imperial    defence — and   in   estimating  such  corre-, 
spoodence  a  much  more  modest  standard  should  be  employed  i 
in  the  case  of  j-oung  and  expanding  than  in  that  of  old  and 
consolidated  communities — 'then  the  least  that  they  could  expect 
in  return  would  be  some  such  share  in  the  control  of  the  muted 
scheme  of  defence  as  is  indicated  in  the  revived  proposals  of  the 
Imperial  Federation  League.     With  such  a  share  on  that  side 
there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  satisfied.     Their 
representatives  would  no  doubt  be  in  a  minority,  and  would  not, 
for  an  indefinite  time  to  come,  be  in  a  position  to  enforce  the, 
adoption  of  their  views,  in  case  of  a  divergence  between  them 
and  the  '  predominant  partner,'  even  if  they  all  agreed  and  acted 
together   at   the    Imperial   Council,      But  there    is  no   reason 
whatever  to  regard  as  probable  any  anti-central  colonial  com*, 
bination  in  regard  to  questions  of  defence ;  and  even  if  by  anjf  j 
strange  concurrence  of  chances  such  a  combination  should  occur^i 
the  colonists  are  Englishmen  like  ourselves,  accustomed  to  the 
rule  of  the  majority,  and  fair-minded  enough  to  recognise  as 
reasonable  that,,  in   the   last  resort,  the  common   undertaking 
should  be  controlled  by  those  whose  contribution  to  it  is  by  far. 
the  largest.     Further,  the  proposal  which  we  are  conaideringj 
would  have,  from  the  colonial  point  o(  view,  as  it  would  from 
tbe  English,  the  merit  of  avoiding  all  suspicion^  such  as  may 
attach  to  most  forms  that  have  been  suggest&d  of  a  Parliamentary 
federation  of  the  Empire,  that  they  would  expose  the  people  of 
its  several  states  to  the  danger  of  ioterfereoce  in  their  domestic 
afTain  by  representatives  of  well-meaning  but  ignorant  kindi 
commuDities. 

There  does,  however,  seem  to  us  to  be  room  for  question 
whether  tbe  suggestions  of  the  Imperial  Federation  (Defence) 
Committee  allow  adequately  for  the  reasonable  wish  of  colonists 
pledged  to  participation  in  Imperial  quarrels  to  exercise  an 
influence  over  the  lines  of  foreign  policy  by  which  such  quarrels 
may  either  be  averted  or  their  issues  chosen  with  a  due  regard 
to  the  feelings  and  interests  of  the  Empire  as  a  whole.  We 
cannot  but  feel  that  something  more  than  '  cognisance  *  of  the 
course  of  foreign  questions,  such  as  is  indicated  as  suitably 
appertaining  to  the  Imperial  Council,  may  rightfully  be  claimed 
for  it,  or  should  in  some  other  way  be  secured  to  the  Colonies 
represented  on  it.  And  such  a  claim,  we  are  convinced,  would 
be  at  once  recognised  as  reasonable  by  the  original  signatories 
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to  the  Special  Report  of  the  Imperial  Federation  Lesgae  and 
by  English  opinion  of  all  shades.     From  this  point  of  view, 
there    is   a  good  deal  to  be  said   for  the  proposal,  which  has 
occasional] jr  been  put   forward,   that   standing  colonial  repre- 
sentatives should  be  admitted  to  the  meetings  of  the  Imperial 
Cabinet  at  all    times  when  foreign  affairs  are  under   its  con- 
sideration, or  should  be  regularly*  and  as  of  right,  taken  into 
consultation  by  the  Foreign  Secretary  in  all  matters  affecting 
colonial  interests.     The  former  of  these  suggestions  may^  at  first 
sight,  seem  to  involve  an  innovation  at  variance  with  existing 
traditions  of  Cabinet  responsibility;  but  it  has  to  be  remem- 
bered  that  the  Cabinet  itself  is,  strictly  speaking,  a  body  not 
'  known  to  the  Constitution,*     It  is  a  Committee  of  peraons, 
chosen  by  a  political    leader   enjoying  the  confidence   of   the 
House  of  Commons,  for  the  good  conduct  of  public  affairs.     It 
is  not  unknown  for  experts  on  special  subjects  to  be  admitted 
to  Cabinet  meetings  for  the  sake  of  enlightening  the  delibera* 
tions  of  Ministers^  and  it  may  well  be  maintained  that  expert 
advice  on  the  interests  and  feelings  of  the  great  self-governing 
Colonies  is  a  species  of  enlightenment  of  which  the  Executive 
of   the    Empire   is    so  constantly   in    need   that  It   cannot    be 
administered   in    too  direct  a  form.     However   that  may    be, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  in  any  quarter  of  the  soundness  of  the 
jprinciple   laid   down   by  Sir  Wilfrid   Laurier  in   bis  striking 
[speech  on  March  14th,  1900,  when,  referring  to  the  question  of 
rany  permanent  and  binding  arrangement  for  the  co-operatioa 
[«(  Canada  in  the  quarreU  of  Great  Britain,  he  said  that  if  that 
[subject  were  raised  bis  position  would  be :  *  If  you  want  us  to 
Ihelp  you,  call  us  to  your  councils.*     The  method  in  which  a 
■atisfactory   system   of  continuous  consultation   could   best  be 
secured    is    not    a    matter    for    dogmatic    treatment ;     it    must 
be  worked  out  by  British  statesmanship.     That  it  should  be 
ISO  worked  out  is  being  more  and  more  clearly  idemanded  by 
I  practical    patriots    throughout    the    dominions    of    the    Queen. 
Very  significant  among  the  many  imltcatlons  of  this  demand  is 
the  fact  that  tbe  Congress  of  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  the 
Empire,  held   in  the   last  week  of  June  1900,  passed  a  resolu- 
tion, with  only  one  dissentient  voice,  in  favour  of  an  Imperial 
Conference  to  consider  the  question  of  colonial  participation  in 
the  naval  and  military  defence  of  the  Empire,  and  an  unanimous 
resolution  in  favour  of  the  formation  '  of  an  Imperial  Consulta- 
tive Council  at  an  early  date,'    It  is,  indeed,  difficult  to  see  how 
the  present  Ministers  of  the  Queen  could  justify  themselves  to 
posterity  if  they  failed  to  take  advantage  of  the  present  tide 
of  Imperial  thought  and   feeling,  in  order  to  give  permanent 
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organ ic  efficteocy  to  the  splendid  nation al  resources  which  have 
beeti  bruught  to  light  by  our  recent  troubles. 

There  is  reason,  thea,,  to  hope  that  we  are  not  far  from  the 
realisation,  at  least  in  germ,  of  what  have  for  many  years  past 
been  recognised  by  a  steadily  growing  number  of  patriotic 
Englishmen  in  all  parts  of  the  Empire  as  the  fundamental 
requisites  of  lasting  Imperial  unity  and  security.  And  are  we 
not  also  on  the  way  towards  a  remedy,  at  least  in  germ,  of  those 
evils  of  our  political  system  at  home  which,  as  we  have  endea- 
voured to  show,  are  liable,  if  neglected,  to  cripple  in  no  small 
measure  our  means  of  effective  defence  against  national  perils  of 
exceptional,  perhaps  even  of  unprecedented,  gravity  ?  There  1$  oo 
constitutional  rev^olution  in  the  creation  of  an  Imperial  Council. 
The  machinery  of  ministerial  responsibility  to  Parliament,  both 
here  and  in  the  self-governing  Colonies,  would,  as  the  Imperial 
Federation  (Defence)  Committee  are  careful  to  show,  continue  to 
run  undamaged  by  the  working  of  the  new  agency.  But  at  the 
same  time  there  would  unquestionably  be  set  up  an  influence 
making  for  that  detachment  of  Imperial  issues  from  the  opera- 
tions of  the  party  system,  which  is  so  urgently  needed.  The 
Imperial  Council  would  not  be  a  party  body.  If  it  existed  at 
this  moment  on  the  lines  suggested,  while  the  representatives  of 
the  United  Kingdom  holditig  seats  in  it  would  be  mainly  Con- 
servatives and  all  Unionists^  the  Canadian  member  would  be 
appointed  by  the  Liberal  Government  of  the  Dominion.  And, 
we  should  like  to  add,  its  existence  would  afford  an  opportunity 
not  now  existing  for  securing  the  direct  participation  of  leading 
members  of  the  political  party  not  in  office  at  home,  in  the 
conduct  of  Imjierial  affairs.  We  can  see  no  reasfm  why,  fi)r 
example,  an  Imperial  Council  such  as  we  have  been  considering 
should  not  be  strengthened,  on  the  invitation  of  a  Unionist  Prime 
Minister,  by  the  accession  of  such  statesmen  as  Lord  Rosebery^ 
Sir  Henry  Fowler,  and  Sir  Edward  Grey.  They  would  sacrifice 
no  principle  id  Joining  it ;  and  their  experience  of  affairs,  and 
wetl-known  sympathetic  apprehension  of  colonial  points  of  view, 
would  very  materially  enhance  its  efficiency  and  the  confidence 
with  which  it  would  be  regarded  in  all  parts  of  the  Empire. 
Obviously,  «ucb  an  arrangement  would  tend  in  a  marked  degree 
to  advance  the  mucb-to^be-desired  detachment  of  the  domestic 
party  system  from  influence  upon  Impierial  affairs. 

Even  if  an  Imperial  Council  were  not  widened  in  the  way  just 
indicated  for  some  years  to  come,  the  existence  and  working  of 
such  an  agency  in  our  midst,  called  into  being,  as  it  would  have 
been,  as  the  instrument  of  a  newlv  realised  and  sacred  British 
unity  throughout  the  world,  would  have  a  most  salutary  effect. 
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Thfr   constitutional    powers   of  Parliament,    the    width  of  the 

I  potential  sweep  of  the   p*rtj  svsteoi,  would  remain  in  theory 

unchanged,  bat,  step  by  step,  the  practice  would  become  more 

.and  more  ptofoundlj  affected.     The  prejumption  a*  to  what  is 

I  deemed  '  natural '  in  political  life  will  be  altered.   If  the  Ministers 

who  are  members  of  the  Imperial  Council  are  able  to  saj  that  the 

policy  in  regard   to  defence  or  foreign  a^airs  which  they  are 

pursuing  has  the  support  of  their  colonial  colleagues,  it  may  come 

'to  be  regarded  as  unnatural  for  the  Opposition  to  challenge  or 

Lcondemn  it.     The  rights  of  criticism  and  even  of  Parliamentary 

[pmd  platform  resistance  will  remain,  but  they  will  be  exercised 

[with   increasing  reserve,  and  with  a  reluctance  which  will,  in 

»ny  case  of  justifying  eitrcmity,   enhance  their   effect.      The 

knowledge  that  in  all  circumstances  Imperial  policy  is  the  result 

I  of  full  consultation  between  the  leading  Ministers  of  the  day 

id  the  chosen   representatives  of  the  Colonies  will   naturally 

lise  a  presumption  in  its  favour.     The  voices  even  of  Radical 

I  cavil   against   a   firm    and   clear    Imperial    fine  will    be,  if  not 

I  (tilled,  reduced  in  number  and  shrillness  by  the  evidence  that 

luch  a  line  has  been  taken  up  and   is  being  pursued  with  the 

approval  of  the  chosen    plenipotentiary  representatives  of  the 

profoundly  democratic  daughter-states  of  the  Empire, 

Thus  we  may  hope  to  be  put  in  the  way  of  minimising  our 
I  greatest  national  danger  on  the  home  stde^  by  dealing  in  a  rational 
and  equitable  spirit  with  the  requirements  of  the  situation  from 
the  ptfint  of  view  of  the  Colonies.  The  precise  working-out  of 
the  conditions  on  which  the  colonists  may  reasonably  he  expected 
to  undertake  a  permanent  share  in  Imperial  responsibilities  may 
differ  somewhat  from  the  lines  of  that  Imperial  Council  which 
we  have  been  considering,  but  the  heart  and  essence  of  the 
administrative  changes  needed  in  that  connexion  will  remain 
the  same;  and  if  they  are  conceded,  as  we  are  convinced  they 
will  be,  the  first  and  most  important  step  will  have  been  taken 
towarfls  the  deliverance  of  the  public  life  of  these  islands  from 
its  most  signal  defect,  and  towards  securing  the  fabric  of  the 
Empire  against  the  perils  by  which  at  present  it  is  menaced, 
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THE  third  period  of  the  war  iu  South  Africa,  of  which  we 
now  attempt  a  retrospect,  though  tt  lacks  sotnething  of 
the  dramatic  inteiisit)r  which  characterised  both  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  conflict,  is  perhaps  from  a  military  point  of  view 
the  most  interesting,  and  the  one  which^  when  it4  history  comes 
to  be  written,  will  contribute  most  to  the  advancement  of  the 
art  of  command.  The  campaign  of  the  autumn  surprised  the 
British  nation  bj  disclosing  the  unexpected  strength  and 
energy  of  an  adversary  who  had  been  under-estimated.  The 
consequence  was  that  a  considerable  fresh  effort  was  made, 
and  that  Lord  Roberts  was  entrusted  with  the  direction  of  the 
expanded  army.  Hjs  appearance  in  the  field  was  the  turning- 
point  of  the  war.  The  temporary  collapse  of  the  Boer  resis- 
tance, which  accompanied  or  followed  the  capture  of  Cronje  at 
Paardeberg  and  the  march  of  the  British  to  Bloemfnntein,  offered 
a  strong  contrast  to  the  stubborn  pertinacity  with  which  until 
then  the  Boers  had  everywhere  held  their  ground.  The  occupa- 
tion of  Bloemfontein,  however,  was  fullowed  by  a  fresh  display 
of  Boer  energy  which  disappointed  those  who  had  believed  that 
the  capture  of  the  Free  State  capital  would  suffice  to  end  the 
conflict.  But  the  British  advance,  when  it  was  renewed,  was, 
in  spite  of  one  or  two  minor  mishaps,  Si>  rapid  and  coniiouous, 
and  the  failure  of  the  Boers  to  defend  any  of  the  decisive  points 
was  so  complete,  as  apparently  tn  justify  those  who  from  the 
first  bad  regarded  the  destruction  of  the  Boer  power  as  a  fore- 
gone conclusion.  Yet  it  is  probable  that  when  the  story  becomes 
fully  known  the  third  period  of  the  war  will  prove  to  have  been 
more  remarkable  than  either  of  its  predecessors  in  respect  of  the 
difficulties  to  be  overcome,  the  possibilities  of  disaster,  and  the 
judgment  and  courage  displayed  in  the  direction  of  the  British 
forces. 

Of  this  third  period  of  the  war,  bowe%'er,  our  present  know- 
ledge is  even  scantier  than  that  which  was  obtainable  of  the 
previous  periods  until  some  time  after  their  close.  The  presence 
of  Lord  Roberts  attracted  the  majority  of  the  correspondents  to 
bis  headquarters,  so  that  hardly  any  details  of  the  minor  move- 
ments  have  been  received.  With  commendable  prudence  he 
refrained  from  publishing,  and  therefore  from  allowing  others 
to  publish,  any  hints  of  movements  to  come,  and  his  telegraphic 
reports  were  in  the  main  confined  to  very  brief  and  summary 
accounts  of  what  had  been  done.  The  telegrams  from  the 
newspaper   correspondents,    as    a    rule,  added    little    to    these 
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Btunmaries,  parllj  no  doubt  because  the  correspandenU  felt 
themselves  debarred  from  the  sensational  rivalry  trbich  consisU 
in  the  attempt  to  be  first  with  an  important  piece  of  news,  and 
partly  because  their  energies  were  more  than  usually  absorbed 
in  accompanying  the  incessant  movements.  The  ^ps  in  our 
knowledge  have  been  only  to  a  very  Hmtlcd  extent  filled  up  by 
published  letters  sent  through  the  slower  medium  of  the  post. 
Moreover,  during  one  critical  period  the  interruption  of  the 
telegraph  service  caused  a  break  in  the  reports,  and  the  subsequent 
messages  hardly  make  it  possible  to  form  a  complete  and  con- 
sistent picture  of  the  events  which  were  thus  veiled  from  our 
observation.  It  becomes  necessary,  therefore,  in  essaying  a 
provisional  record  of  this  later  portion  of  the  war,  to  be  content 
with  little  more  than  a  sketch  of  the  course  of  events  and  to 
refrain  from  the  kind  of  critical  estimate  which  derives  its 
value  from  a  complete  ^rasp  of  the  conditions. 

In  the  middle  of  March  Lord  Roberts  at  Bloemfontein  had 
in  his  immediate  neighbourhood  three  divisions  of  infantry,  with 
the  Guards'  Brigade,  and  four  brigades  of  mounted  troops.  To 
the  south  of  the  Orange  River  were  the  brigades  of  Generals 
Gatacre  and  Clements,  perhaps  together  equal  to  an  infantry 
division,  and  the  newly  formed  division  of  mounted  colonial 
troops  under  General  Brabant.  At  Kimberley  was  Lord  Methoen 
with  a  brigade  of  infantry  and  with  the  nucleus  of  a  second 
brigade.  In  Natal  Sir  Redvers  Buller  had  the  three  divisions  of 
his  relieving  force,  the  division  of  Sir  George  White,  and  three 
brigades  of  mounted  troops.  After  the  relief  of  Ladysmith  the 
Boers  had  fallen  back  northwards  to  the  Drakensberg,  and  Sir 
Hedvers  Buller's  army  was  encamped  to  the  north  and  west  of 
Ladysmith,  where  it  had,  as  against  the  now  divided  enemy, 
the  advantage  of  interior  lines.  The  troops  seem  in  the  first 
instance  to  have  been  in  urgent  need  of  rest,  Sir  George  White's 
division  in  particular  having  been  so  much  exhausted  by  priva- 
tions that  neither  officers  nor  men  could  be  expected  to  be 
available  for  active  operations  until  after  the  lapse  of  several 
weeks.  Apparently,  too,  the  transport  of  the  Natal  field-force 
needed  reorganisation  or  reconstruction,  and  a  large  portion 
of  the  mounted  troops,  including  all  those  that  bad  formed  part 
of  the  garrison  at  Ladysmith,  required  to  be  remounted. 

The  march  of  Lord  Roberts  from  Paardeberg  to  Bloemfontein 
after  the  destruction  of  the  convoy  upon  which  his  army  was  to 
have  relied  for  its  food  has  been  characterised  as  an  operation 
of  great  daring.  When  the  force  reached  its  destination  it 
was  hardly  any  longer  in  condition  immediately  to  resume 
operations.     The  men  required  food  and  rest,  and  of  the  horses 
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a  great  portion  conid  not  bj  any  amount  of  food  and  rest  be 
restored  to  their  normal  condition.  The  army  depended  for 
its  subsistence  upon  the  opening  up  of  a  line  of  supply  more 
effective  than  could  possibly  be  arranged  by  waggons  across  the 
veldt  from  Modder  River  Station,  and  for  its  mobility  upon 
the  acquisitjoa  of  a  large  supply  of  remounts  for  the  mounted 
troops  and  the  artillery,  and  of  transport  animals  and  waggons 
ff>r  the  movement  of  supplies.  Fnitonately  the  Boers,  dis- 
concertefi  by  an  operation  which  they  ought  to  have  expected, 
had  done  little  damage  to  the  railway  to  the  south  of  Bloem- 
fnntein,  though  they  had  destroyed  the  bridges  across  the 
Orange  River,  Lord  Roberts  appears  to  have  divined  the  way 
in  which  his  advance  would  surprise  them.  His  first  care  on 
approaching  Bloemfontein  was  to  make  arrangements,  which 
were  successfully  carried  out,  for  securing  a  portion  at  least  of 
the  rolling  stock  which  was  still  there.  His  first  measure  after 
occupying  the  town  was  to  send  General  Pole-Carew  with  the 
Ouards'  Brigade  to  take  possession  of  the  railway  to  the  south. 
On  March  Itvth  General  Pole-Carew  had  reached  Springfontein, 
the  point  of  junction  of  the  two  lines  from  the  south,  and,  as 
the  forces  of  Generals  Clements  and  Gatacre  had  crossed  the 
river  at  Norval's  Pont  and  Bethulie  the  day  before,  the  railway 
at  once  passed  completely  into  the  p«issession  of  the  British  and 
Ijecame  available  for  purposes  of  supply,  though,  until  the  repair 
nf  the  bridges,  its  utility  was  restricted  by  the  difficulty  of 
moving  goods  across  the  river. 

During  the  ten  days  that  followed  the  occupation  of  Bloem- 
fontein there  was  everv  appearance  of  a  collapse  of  the  Boer 
resistance.  While  Genera!  Pole-Carew  wag  reopening  the  railwav 
a  column  utider  General  Clements  set  out  to  march  through  the 
portion  of  the  Free  State  lying  to  the  west  of  the  line,  in  order 
to  occupy  the  principal  places  and  to  recetv^e  the  submission  of 
the  Boers.  This  operation  was  conducted  successfully.  To 
the  east  of  the  railway  the  Boer  forces  were  understood  to  be 
retiring  northwards  along  the  roads  skirting  the  Basuto  border; 
and  Lord  Roberts  sent  a  cavalry  brigade  under  General  French 
to  occupy  Thabanchu  and  to  reconnoitre  towards  Ladybrand, 
thus  suggesting  a  menace  to  the  retreat  of  the  Boer  column,. 
Mr.  Steyn  had  removed  his  capital  to  Krmmstad,  and  it  seemed 
as  though  a  prompt  renewal  of  the  British  advance,  had  that 
been  practicable,  could  not  have  been  seriously  resisted.  The 
insurgent  Dutch  farmers  in  the  region  io  the  south  of  the 
Orange  River  laid  down  their  arms ;  and  though  in  the 
district  lying  further  to  the  west,  between  Prieska,  Car- 
narvoni  and  Ken  hard  t,  there  had  been  signs  of  a  troublesome 
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rising,  Lord  Ritcliener,  wbo  had  been  sent  shortly  after 
the  battle  of  Paardeberg  to  restore  order  in  this  district,  was 
able  to  report  by  the  end  of  the  third  week  in  March  that 
he  had  stamped  out  the  rebellion.  At  this  time  the  only 
anxietj  felt  by  the  public  at  home  was  for  the  safety  at 
iAtftkingf  which  was  still  besi«-ged  ;  and  there  was  no  little 
doabt  wbetber  it  would  be  p^isstble  for  Colonel  Baden- Powell 
I  to  make  his  supplies  last  out,  though  the  reports  from  time 
[to  time  receivetl  by  runners  invariably  announced  *  all  well.' 

The  Boefs,  however,  very  soon  began  to  recover  their  spirits. 
'The  British  outposts  to  tbe  north  oi  Bloemfontein,  established 
^abing  tbe  line  of  tbe  Modder  River,  began  to  be  disturbed  by 
Boer  patrols ;  and  on  March  23rd  a  small  party  of  British 
officers,  out  tor  a  ride  on  the  supposition  that  there  was  iit> 
enemy  in  tbe  neighbourhood,  rashly  pursued  a  group  of  Boers, 
who  halted  and  tired  upon  them,  killing  one  of  them  and 
wounding  all  the  rest  of  the  party.  On  March  30tb  Lord 
Roberts  pushed  forward  the  seventh  division,  with  two  brigades 
of  cavalry  and  two  ol  mounted  infantry^  anil  drove  the  Buera 
from  a  series  of  kopjes  near  Karee  Siding,  ti  few  miles  north  of 
the  Modder  River.  Henceforth  the  British  outposts  covered  tht? 
position  thus  gained,  and  there  were  no  further  Boer  incursions 
to  disturb  the  troops  in  llieir  immediate  neighbourliuod. 

Colonel  Broad  wood,  who  commanded  the  cavalry  detachment 
left  by  General  Frendi  at  Thabanchu,  had  sent  out  a  regiment 
eastward  to  Leeuw  River  Mill*,  and  a  smaller  party  under  Colonel 
Pilcber  to  Lady  brand.  Ccilooel  Pilcher  on  March  2Gth  reached 
Ladybrand,  and  was  able  to  carry  off  the  Landdrostf  but,  Ending 
the  place  held  by  the  enemy  in  considerable  force^  retired  to 
Thabanchu.  The  regiment  scot  to  Leeuw  River  Mills  discovered 
by  its  patrols  that  two  strong  Boer  columns  were  close  at  hand 
trekking  northwards,  escorting  large  convoys.  This  regiment 
therefore  also  fell  back  to  Tbabanchu.  Here  Colonel  Broadwoud 
learned  that  he  was  threatened  by  the  approach  of  Boer  forces 
largely  outnumbering  bis  own  both  from  the  east  and  from  the 
north.  Accordingly,  on  March  30th,  he  retreated  towards  Bloem- 
fontein,  and  in  the  early  morning  of  the  31at,  after  crossing  the 
Modder  River  on  the  Binemfontein  road,  cncaniped  between  ihe 
Muddcr  and  the  Koorn spruit  at  a  place  called  Sanna's  Post,  a 
mile  or  two  to  the  north  of  the  liloemfonteiti  waterworks.  Lord 
Roberts,  upon  receiving  the  report  that  Broad  wood  was  retreating, 
ordered  out  the  ninth  division  to  his  support.  At  dawn  on 
the  31st  Broad  wood's  force  was  shelled  from  tbe  rear  and  Lu 
immediately  continued  his  retreat.  His  convoy  and  bis  guns 
were  sent  on  in  front,  but  a  partv  of  Boeri  coDcealed  on  the 
Vol  im—No,  3S3,  T 
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banks  of  the  Koornspruit  was  able  to  capture  the  convoj  and 
some  of  the  guns  before  their  presence  was  discovered  by  the 
remainder  ;  and  only  the  coolaets  and  bravery  of  the  escort  atld 
of  the  officers  and  men  of  the  batteries  made  it  possible  for  the 
rejnnatit  to  escape  by  crossing  the  Koornspruit  a  mile  or  two 
further  south.  The  retreat  of  Colonel  Broad wood^s  main  body 
was,  however,  safely  cfr(.>^cted,  and  its  junction  with  the  olalb 
division  was  nut  disturbed  by  the  eoeiny.  The  importance  of 
this  surprise  at  Sanna's  Post  was  perhaps  at  the  time  unduly 
magnified.  The  British  army  has  not  in  recent  j'ears  too 
assiduously  cultivated  the  systematic  practice  of  measures  of 
precaution,  either  on  the  tnarcU  or  when  baited,  and  its  small 
detachments  have  therefore  a  long  list  of  surprises  to  record  ; 
but,  for  an  army,  in  which  the  practice  has  been  lax,  to  regard 
with  special  severity  the  omission  of  unusual  precautions  in  a 
period  when  the  general  belief  was  that  the  enemy  was 
demoralised  would  perhaps  hardly  be  fair.  The  temporary  loss 
of  the  Ijloemfontein  waterworks  was  a  serious  matter,  for  the 
limitation  of  the  water  supply  favoured  the  rise  and  spread  of 
disease  among  the  British  troops. 

On  the  afternoon  ai  April  3rd  Lord  Roberta  received  a 
message  that  three  companies  of  the  Royal  Irish  Rifles^  with 
two  mounted  companies,  had  been  surrounded  by  a  large  force 
of  Bners  about  noon,  between  Bethany  Station  and  Redders' 
berg.  He  immediately  telegraphed  to  General  Gatacre,  ilhen 
at  iSpringfonteio,  tu  muve  to  Bethany  to  their  assistance,  and  at 
the  same  time  sent  the  Cameron  Highlanders  from  Bloemfontein 
to  Bethany.  It  was  half-past  ten  on  the  morning  of  the  4th 
when  General  Gatacre  reached  Reddersberg,  but  he  found  no 
triice  of  the  British  detachment  or  of  the  enemy.  Firing  had 
ceased  to  be  heard  only  an  hour  and  a  half  before.  The 
detachment  had  been  made  prisoners  and  carried  off. 

On  April  9th  a  detachment  from  Brabant's  Colonial  division^ 
under  Colonel  Dalget)',  on  the  march  northwards  from  the 
Orange  River,  was  attacked  by  the  Boers  in  superior  force  at 
Jammersberg  Drift,  near  Wepener.  Colonel  Dalgety  selected 
a  dt<ien$tble  position  and  prepared  for  investment ;  but  the  Boer 
forces  were  so  superior  that  the  loss  of  his  detachment  seemed 
at  one  time  very  probable. 

The  risks  incurred  by  small  detachments  have  probably  been 
greatly  increased  by  the  extended  range  of  modern  firearms^ 
for  the  distances  to  which  outposts  and  advance-guards  must  be 
pushed  out  are  necessaril)'  much  greater  than  they  were.  An 
isulated  party  in  an  enemy's  country  must  ptutect  itself  from 
surprises  in  every  direction,  and  the  demands  made  by  adequate 
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precautions  of  this  kind  upon  a  smatl  force  may  easily  be 
greater  than  it  can  poisibly  meet.  Moreover,  a  small  force 
attacked  on  all  sides  is  in  a  much  worse  position  than  it  would 
have  been  against  the  old  short-range  weapons,  for,  the  area 
which  it  cat)  enclose  between  it*  different  fronts  being^  also  small, 
the  ^re  of  modern  weapons  directed  ag^ainst  one  front  will  enBlade 
or  take  in  rear  the  defenders  of  another.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  bow 
a  «ma|l  party  like  that  captured  al  Reddersberg  could  by  any 
precautions  prevent  itaell  from  being  surrounded  by  a  more 
numerous  and  mobile  enemy,  nor  how,  if  surrounded,  it  could 
either  sustain  its  defence  or  make  its  escape.  If,  therefore, 
any  censure  is  to  be  expressed  in  regard  to  the  Keddersberg 
mishap,  it  should  fall  properly  upon  the  oHicer  by  whose  orders 
the  detachment  was  on  the  march  in  isolation,  or  upon  the  officer 
whose  duty  it  Was  to  relieve  it  in  case  of  a  surprise.  It  was 
after  this  affa,ir  that  General  Gatacre  was  recalled. 

Lord  Hoberts  does  not  seem  to  have  been  in  the  least  disturbed 
by  these  small  mishaps.  The  action  at  Reddersberg,  following 
upon  that  at  Banna's  Post,  seemed  at  the  time  to  indicate 
that  the  B<jers,  with  a  targe  force,  were  moving  south  from 
Thabanchu  to  attack  the  railway  line  between  Bhtemfontein 
and  the  Orange  River,  in  order,  by  the  destruction  of  the 
railway  and  the  occupation  of  a  strong  position  on  the  Une^  to 
interrupt  his  communications  and  to  compel  ban  to  move  south 
to  attack  them.  If  that  was  the  intention  it  was  very  imper- 
fectly carried  out.  In  all  probability  the  points  at  which  the 
railway  could  have  been  seriously  damaged  were  adequately 
guarded,  so  that  the  utmost  harm  which  could  have  been  done 
by  the  Boers  would  have  been  only  temporary.  At  any  rate 
the  British  Commander-in-chief  continued  his  preparations  as 
thougb  nothing  had  happened.  The  remounts  began  to  arrive, 
and  the  force  in  the  Free  State  was  considerably  increased. 
The  eighth  division,  which  had  arrived  from  England,  was 
moved  up  beyond  Springfontein  ;  tlie  third  division  was  also 
stationed  along  the  railway.  At  Bloemfontein  a  new  division 
— the  eleventh — was  formed  under  the  command  of  General 
Pole-Carew.  A  division  ot  mounted  infantry,  about  ten 
thousand  strong,  was  formed  of  the  ini>Linted  detachments 
from  a  number  of  infantry  battalions  and  of  the  mounted 
contingents  supplied  by  the  South  African  and  other  Colonies, 
It  was  formed  into  two  brigades,  under  Generals  Hutton  and 

■  Ridley,  and  its  command  was  entrusted  to  Genenil  Ian  Hamil- 

■  ton,  who  had  been  called  from  Ladysmith,  after  its  relief,  to  the 
I  staff  of  Lord  Roberts.  An  infantry  division  from  Natal,  now 
I      aambered  the  tenth,  and  under  the  comtnand  of  Sir  Archib;il<l 

■  T  2 
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Hunter^  was  brought  round  to  the  Cape,  one  of  the  bng&deji, 
Hart's,  being  sent  to  Aliwal  North,  and  the  other,  Barton's,  to 
Kimberley, 

The  general  movement  began  in  the  middle  of  April.  On 
the  14th  Brabant  with  the  main  body  of  bi»  division  started 
from  Aliwal  North  for  the  relief  of  Dalgety  at  Jammersberg, 
followed  by  Hart's  brigade.  On  the  15th  Chermside  with  the 
third  division  moved  off  from  Redderiberg  towards  Dewetsdorp, 
being  followed  on  the  2l9t  by  the  eighth  division,  whose  com- 
mander, Sir  Leslie  Handle,  as  the  senior  officer,  bad  charge  of 
the  movement.  On  the  22nd  ihe  eleventh  division  under  Pole- 
Carew,  with  two  brigades  of  cavalry,  set  out  from  Bloeml'ontein 
on  the  road  towards  Dewetsdorp.  The  same  day  Ian  Hamilton, 
with  Ridley's  brigade  of  mounted  infantry  and  Smith- Dorrien's 
infantry  brigade,  marched  out  from  Bloemfontein  towards 
Sanna's  Post.  On  the  23rd  Max  well's  brigade  was  pushed  out 
from  Bloemfontein  to  hold  a  drift  of  the  Modder  al  Kranz  Kraal, 
between  Sanna's  Post  and  the  British  advance-guard  at  Karee 
Siding,  Thus  tbe  greater  part  of  the  army,  four  and  a  half 
infantry  divisions  and  two  mounted  divisions,  was  deployed  on 
tbe  line  from  Kranz  Kraal  to  Wepener  in  such  a  way  that 
though  the  several  bodies  started  at  different  times  and  from 
different  points — an  arrangement  which  rendered  it  difficult  for 
the  enemy  to  divine  the  general  object  of  the  movement — they 
arrived  almost  simuttaneousiy  at  their  places  in  the  line  ;  and  the 
three  different  groups  of  Boers,  thus  all  attacked  at  the  same 
time,  could  afford  each  other  no  support.  On  the  22nd  tbe 
Boers  abandoned  the  waterworks,  while  Pole-Care w  cleared 
them  from  a  position  on  tbe  Dewetsdorp  road.  On  the  25th  the 
Boers  at  Dewetsdorp  retired  on  Thabanchu,  and  those  at  Jam' 
rnersberg  Drift,  having  in  vain  attempted  to  stop  the  march  of 
Brabant  and  Hart,  retreated  towards  Ladybrand.  On  the  25th 
Hamilton,  pushing  on  from  Sanna's  Post,  defeated  the  Boer 
rear-guard  in  a  brilliant  action  at  Israel's  Poort,  in  which  he  com" 
ptetely  turned  their  right  flank  and  compelled  their  retreat,  with 
trilling  loss  to  his  own  force.  He  followed  them,  and  entered 
Thabanchu  the  same  night.  On  tbe  2Bth  French,  with  two 
cav.i1ry  brigades,  reached  Thabanchu  from  Dewetsdorp  and  took 
over  the  command  from  Ian  Hamilton.  French  was  reinforced 
by  Rundle  with  the  eighth  division,  and  on  tbe  26th  and  27th 
directed  ineffective  attacks  on  the  strong  Boer  position  north  of 
Thabanchu. 

The  Boer  counter-offensive  was  now  broken.  The  besieger* 
of  Jnmmersberg  had  disappeared  towards  the  north  ;  Dewetsdorp 
was  occupied  by  the  third  division  ;  the  Boer  force  at  Thabanchu 
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was  sufficiently  held  in  check  by  the  forces  of  French  and 
RundJe  ;  and  Lord  Roberts  was  at  liberty  to  develope  his  own 

'initiative  with  little  regard  to  what  the  Boer  design   had   been. 

[Pole-Carew's  force  was  brought  back  in  the  last  days  of  April 
irom  Dewetsdorp  through  Btoemfontein  to  Karee  Siding,  where 

lit  found  the  seventh  division  ready  for  an  advance.     Before 

[leaYing  Bloetnfonteln,  however,   Lord  Roberts   bad  completed 

*  the  arrangements  for  action  in  other  parts  of  the  theatre  of  war. 
Hart*s  brigade,  after  the  relief  of  Dalgety,  marched  back  to  the 
Orange  River  and  was  sent  round  by  rail  to  Kimberley,  so  that 

»in  that  quarter  there  should  be  the  complete  tenth  division 
under  Hunter,  as  well   as    Metbuen's    newly-formed    division, 

I  com  prising  the  brigades  of  Douglas  and  Paget.  Lord  Roberu 
•ent  a  message  to  Colonel  Baden-Powell  requesting  the  garrison 
of  Mafeking  to  hold  out  until  May  18tb.  At  the  same  time  it 
•eems  probable  that  he  recommended  Sir  Redvers  BuUer  to 
prepare  for  an  advance  through  the  Biggarsberg.  The  sixth 
division  was  left  as  garrison  for  Bloetafontein^  and  as  a  general 
fcserve  in  case  of  emergency. 

The  plan  which  Lord  Roberts  adopted  was  to  advance  with 
a  portion  of  his  army  as  fast  as  might  be  along  the  general  line 
of  the  railway  from  Bloemfontein  to  Pretoria,  in  order  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment  to  seize  the  capital  of  the  Transvaal, 
and  thereby  to  make  plain  to  the  world  the  hopeless  nature  of 
the  Boer  resistance ;  to  entrust  to  a  strong  detachment  thrown 
out  to  the  east  of  the  railway  the  observation  of  the  Boer  forces 
which  were  still  there  ;  and  to  take  advantage  of  the  impression 
which  the  central  advance  would  make  upon  the  Boers  by 
arranging  for  the  advance  of  Sii  Redvers  BulJer  along  the 
railway  from  Natal,  and  fur  the  relief  of  Mafeking  by  a  flying 
column,  to  be  supported  by  demonstratiODS  by  the  two  divisions 
of  Hunter  and  Melhuen,  both  of  which  were  at  the  convenient 
moment  to  march  across  to  the  reinforcement  of  the  main 
column.  The  project  after  it$  execution  seems  simple  enough. 
Yet  it  was  original,  for  in  form  at  least  it  involved  the  neglect 
ol  ideas  which  dominate  the  strategy  expounded  by  the  great 
masters  of  military  criticism.  It  was  daring,  for  it  wag  based 
upon  the  deliberate  acceptance  of  great  risks.  Above  all,  it  was 
exactly  suited  to  the  peculiar  conditions  and  to  the  purpose 
in  view. 

The  chief  end  of  military  action,  to  destroy  the  fighting 
power  of  the  enemy's  army  and  thus  to  disarm  him,  can  be 
neglected  by  a  commander  only  at  his  peril.  He  may  occupy 
a  province  or  move  his  army  to  take  posse$$i(in  of  an  important 
spot,  but,  so   long  as  the  enemy's  arm^  is  unbeaten,  his  occu- 
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pation  or  possession  of  that  spot  U  merely  hypothetical.  It  can 
at  any  tnotnent  be  challenged  by  the  enemy,  and  a  lost  battle 
will  undo  it.  If  in  the  advance  to  such  a  geographical  point 
the  commander  uncovers  his  communications^  he  may  be  forced 
by  the  enemy  to  fight  in  a  situation  in  which  defeat  woald 
mean  the  Joss  of  his  army.  Pretoria  was  defended  by  a  number 
of  permanent  works.  If  Lord  Roberts  on  reaching  that  place 
ha' I  found  it  necessary  to  undertake  a  siege,  and  if  in  the 
meantime  a  Bner  army,  after  defeating  his  subordinates,  had 
interposeti  itself  between  him  and  Blocmfontein,  it  would  have 
been  necessary  for  him  to  retrace  his  footsteps  and  to  attack  and 
defeat  that  army  before  the  interruption  to  his  own  communi- 
cations shoiild  have  deprived  his  force  of  its  fighting  power. 
In  such  a  situation  defeat  wou!d  have  involved  the  destruction 
of  his  army.  Upon  considerations  such  as  these  is  baaed  the 
theory  of  the  indirect  defence  of  a  State  or  of  its  capital.  The 
defender  places  his  army  in  a  position  from  which  an  effective 
blow  can  be  delivered  against  the  communications  of  an 
advancing  invader.  The  invader^  therefore,  must  either  before 
milking  his  advance  turn  aside  to  defeat  the  defending  army  or 
must  leave  to  observe  it  a  force  capable  in  any  event  of  fully 
occupying  its  energies.  The  distance  from  Bloemfontein  to 
Pretoria,  about  two  hundred  and  seventy  miles,  is  so  much 
longer  than  the  distance  from  Bloemfontein  ot  from  Kroonstad 
to  Ladybrand  or  Bethlehem,  and  the  mobility  of  the  Boer  troops 
was  so  much  greater  than  that  of  the  larger  part  of  the  British 
army,  that  it  might  perhaps  have  been  the  best  generalship  for 
the  Boers  to  concentrate  their  whole  force  in  the  north-east  of 
the  Free  State,  leaving  only  a  detachment  to  retire  before  Lord 
Roberts,  a  second  detachment  to  observe  and  delay  the  move- 
ments of  Sir  Red  vers  Boiler,  and  in  Pretoria  a  garriaon 
sufficient  to  prevent  that  place  falling  to  an  assault.  But  there 
was  one  condition  which  modified  the  problem.  The  railway 
line  admitted  of  easy  repair  except  at  one  or  two  points  where 
the  destruction  of  a  permanent  bridge  might  require  a  week  or 
two  for  the  provision  of  a  temporary  substitute.  By  repairing  the 
line  as  he  advaijced  and  leaving  entrenched  garrisons  to  defend 
the  bridges  after  their  repair,  Lord  Roberts  would  be  able  for 
purposes  of  supply  to  reduce  indefinitely  the  distance  between 
his  army  and  bis  base,  while  the  repaired  railway,  by  the  facilities 
which  it  would  afford  for  the  local  movement  of  small  bodies, 
would  be  a  most  valuable  weapon  for  its  own  defence.  If, 
therefore,  the  army  moving  towards  Pretoria  were  kept  at  the 
smallest  number  needed  to  drive  back  the  Boers,  the  difSculties 
of  fupply  would   be  diminished,,  and   the  force  available  for 


resistance  to  a  Boer  counter-attack  upon  the  railway  Itaelf  would 
be  proportionate! V  increased.  It  is  in  the  appreciation  of  the 
effect  of  a  Hoe  of  railway  upon  the  strategical  conditions  of 
action  that  the  plan  nf  Lord  Roberts  illustrates  the  tnodificatiotis 
to  which  in  our  own  day  the  principles  expounded  by 
Clause wttz  and  Jotnini  are  Id  their  application  necessarily 
subfect. 

The  arrangements  for  the  main  advance  were  very  carefully 
worked  out.  The  main  body,  composed  of  the  seventh  and 
eleveotb  divisions,  was  to  march  on  the  broadest  possible  front, 
following  as  closely  as  might  be  the  line  of  the  railway,  astride 
of  which  every  Boer  position  was  sure  to  be  found.  The  left 
wing^,  which  in  the  first  instance  would  move  through  com- 
paratively open  ground  without  good  roads,  was  to  be  formed 
of  cavalry,  and  would,  of  courscj  always  be  slightly  in  advance 
of  the  centre.  The  right  wing  would  move  through  a  country 
in  which  defensive  positions  were  common,  but  would  have  the 
aii vantage  of  following  as  far  as  Kroonstad  the  general  line  of 
the  Bloemfontein-Winburg-Ventersburg- Kroonstad  road.  For 
this  wing  was  destined  a  column  forming  a  small  army  or  army 
corps,  complete  in  itself,  to  be  commanded  by  General  Ian 
Hamilton.  It  was  to  consist  of  a  strong  mountetl  force, 
Ridley's  brigade  and  Broadwood^s  cavalry  brigade,  of  two 
brigatJes  of  infantry,  Smith-Dorrien's  and  Bruce- Hamilton's, 
and  thirty^two  guns.  The  Highland  brigade  was  also  tempO" 
rarily  attached  to  Ian  Hamilton's  command.  This  wing 
would  move  slightly  in  advance  of  the  centre,  so  that  the  Boers 
on  every  occasion  would  find  their  position  about  to  be  turned 
at  the  moment  when  the  British  centre  would  be  prcprkring  to 
attack.  The  Boer  commander  would,  therefore,  always  have 
to  choose  between  the  probability  of  being  surrounded,  In  case 
he  should  make  a  stubborn  standi  and  the  necessity  of  hurried 
retreat  if  he  wished  to  preserve  his  army  from  investment  and 
capture.  By  these  arrangements  the  superior  mobility  of  the 
Boers  lost  all  its  advantages  except  that  of  facilitating  retreat 
at  the  last  moment. 

The  first  thing  was  to  collect  Ian  Hamilton's  force,  of  which 
a  portion  (Ridley's  mounted  and  Smitb-Dorrien's  infantry 
brigades)  was  at  Thabanchu,  the  remainder  (Broad wood's 
cavalry  and  Bruce-Hamilton's  infantry  brigades)  being  near 
Vaal  Kranz  on  the  Modder.  The  point  of  junction  chosen  was 
Jacobsrust  on  the  Bloemfontein-Winburg  road.  On  April  30th 
Ian  Hamilton,  with  Ridley's  and  Smith-Dorrien's  brigades,  set 
out  from  Thabanchu  towards  that  point.  The  Boers  were 
found  in  a  very  strong  position  barring  the  advance  at  the  pass 
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of  HcTumek.  Hamilton  began  his  attack  abnut  nine  in  the 
morning,  cornbining  a.  turning  movement  bj  the  tnountetl 
)roops.  with  an  advance  of  the  infantry  on  the  key  of  the 
|X}sition.  The  6gbt  lasted  all  day,  and  in  the  evening  the 
troops  were  ordered  to  bivouac  for  the  night  on  the  ground  they 
bad  obtained,  while  a.  telegram  was  sent  to  French  asking  for 
reinrorcements.  At  dawn  on  May  1st  the  attack  wa$  renewed. 
Two  cavalry  regiments,  a  battalion,  and  a  battery  came  up 
from  Thnbancbn  to  Hamilton's  support,  and  shortly  after  noon 
the  Boers  gave  way  and  hurriedly  retreated.  On  May  2nd 
Hamilton's  whole  force  was  united,  and  halted  by  order  of  the 
Commander-in-chief  for  a  day's  rest.  Ttie  Boer  force  on  the 
main  tine  held  the  position  acro&s  the  railway  at  Brandfort 
wbich  it  had  occupied  since  the  action  at  Karee  Siding,  and 
Hamilton's  camp  on  the  night  of  the  2nd  lay  in  the  prolonga- 
tion of  the  Boer  flank.  On  tbe  3rd  the  forward  movement 
began  by  the  simultaneous  advance  of  Hamilton's  column  and 
tbe  attack  of  tbe  main  body  on  the  Boer  position,  Alderson^s 
mounted  brigade  being  thrown  forward  on  tbe  left  wing.  The 
Boer  commander,  finding  his  retreat  menaced  from  both  flanks, 
made  a  poor  defence,  ending  with  a  precipitate  retirement,  and 
was  followed  on  the  4th  as  far  as  the  V^'et  River  by  the  mounted 
troops  of  tbe  main  column.  Hamilton's  advance  on  tbe  3rd 
and  4th  was  conducted  in  the  presence  of  a  strong  Boer  rear- 
guard, which  was  steadily  driven  back;  and  on  the  5th 
Hamilton  by  a  brilliant  stroke  prevented  the  reinforcement  of 
this  rearguard  by  a  detachment  sent  from  the  enemy's  main 
column.  On  the  evening  of  the  dth  he  reached  the  Yet  near 
Welkom,  and  on  the  6tb  entered  Winburg.  The  same  night 
the  Boer  main  body  abandoned  its  position  on  the  Vet  River, 
so  that  on  the  7th  the  British  main  body  without  opposition 
reached  Win  burg  Road  Station. 

Tbe  advance  of  an  army  when  properly  conducted  is  not  a 
continuous  movement,  but  rather  a  series  of  springs,  the  stages 
of  its  progress  being  rapid  and  sudden  and  being  interrupted 
by  pauses  preparatory  to  tbe  successive  rushes.  In  this  way  an 
army  is  carried  from  point  to  point,  the  halting  places  being 
usually  points  of  tactical  or  strategical  importance.  The  first 
spring  had  taken  the  army  from  Karee  Siding  to  Winburg 
Junction,  the  Boer*  being  scared  away  from  their  p{>8itions  at 
Brandfort  and  on  the  VeL  The  next  Boer  positions  were  on 
the  Zand  River,  on  the  Valscb,  and  on  the  Rbenoster.  On 
ihe  line  Winburg— Winburg  Road  a  three  days*  halt  was  made, 
during  wbich  the  railway  in  the  rear  was  repaired  and  supplies 
hrought   up.      Tbe   artillery  was  reinforced  and    the  cavalry 
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<H vision  brought  op  to  its  fult  strength  of  four  brig'sdcs,  its 
roinmaiid  being  taken  Op  by  Oeneral  French,  who  had  come  nn 
from  Thabanchu.  During  the  halt  the  enemj's  position  on  ihe 
Zand  River  was  reconnoitred,  and  on  May  9th  the  advance 
was  resumed.  The  Boers  failed  to  hold  the  line  of  the  Zand, 
but  made  a  stand  a  few  miles  to  the  north.  Tbey  were, 
however,  turned  on  the  10th  by  Hamilton  on  the  east  and 
French  on  the  west,  the  only  stubborn  resistaore  being  that 
which  was  overcome  by  Hamilton,  and  on  the  evening  of  the 
10th  the  British  forces  held  the  line  Ventersburg— Ventersburg 
Rnad.  The  advance  was  cnntirmetl  next  day,  the  Boers,  by 
this  time  thoroughly  demoralised,  making  no  effective  stand. 
Their  positions  were  turned  by  French,  who,  finding  open 
country  to  the  left  of  the  railway,  was  well  in  advance  of  the 
centre^  while  Hamilton,  in  hilly  and  difficult  ground  on  the 
right,  was  necessarily  more  cautious.  The  Boer  leaders  in 
rain  attempted  to  induce  their  men  to  stand  at  Kroonstad,  but 
their  control  was  gone;  and  the  last  train,  as  it  left  Kroonstad, 
WAS  just  missed  by  the  first  British  shell.  Kroonstad  was 
entered  by  Lord  Roberts  in  the  early  afternoon  of  May  12th. 

The  second  spring,  from  Winburg  to  Kroonstad,  had  been  a 
long  one,  and  some  tittle  time  was  required  for  the  repair  of 
the  railway  and  the  preparations  for  the  third  and  last  spring, 
which  was  destined  to  be  stiil  longer.  On  May  ,3rd  General 
Hunter,  with  Barton's  brigade,  crossed  the  Vaal  at  Winsorton, 
half  way  between  Kimberley  and  Fourteen  Streams.  He  then 
turned  north  along  the  road  from  Barkly  West  to  Fourteen 
Streams,  On  the  5th,  at  Roidam,  he  found  in  position  a  Boer 
force,  which  be  attacked  and  routed,  and  on  the  7th  be  occupied 
Fourteen  Streams. 

The  immediate  purpose  of  this  action  was  to  cover  the  start 
of  the  Mafeking  relief  column,  which  set  out  from  Greefeputi, 
near  Barkly  West,  on  May  5th.  At  the  close  of  April  General 
Hunter  had  organised  a  picked  force  of  mounted  infantry,  com- 
posed of  four  mounted  sections  of  Barton's  fusilier  brigade, 
44(1  men  of  the  Imperial  Light  Horse,  and  460  men  of  the 
Kimberley  mounted  corps,  making  a  body  of  1,000  mounted 
riflemen  well  qualified  alike  for  the  march  and  the  fight.  With 
them  were  associated  a  small  party  of  artillery  :  four  guns  of  M 
battery  of  the  Royal  Horse  Artillery,  and  two  Vickers-Maxim 
quick-firing  guns.  Transport,  composed  with  equal  care,  con- 
veying not  only  provisions  for  the  force  but  supplies  for  the 
garrison  to  be  relieved,  formed  so  indispensable  portion  of  the 
column,  which,  at  the  beginning  of  May,  was  moved  across  the 
Vaal  and  concentrated  at  Greefeputs  on  May  4th.     The  column 
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followed  the  roa«i  up  the  left  (east)  bank  of  Hart's  River  as  far  as 
Taungs,  then  kept  to  the  west  nf  the  railway  as  far  as  Vryburg ; 
bejond  Vrjburg  too  the  route  chosen  was  well  to  the  west  of 
the  railway.  On  the  evening  of  May  12th  the  colamn  reached 
Setlagoli,  having  covered  179  miles  in  eight  daya — a  great 
feat  of  marching  for  a  mounted  force  escorting  a  heavy  convoy. 
The  action  of  Barton's  brigade  and  the  very  rapid  movement  of 
the  column  had  enabled  it  hitherto  to  avoid  serious  contact  with 
the  enemy  ;  but  the  Boers  were  aware  of  the  advance,  and  it  was 
not  thought  desirable  to  give  them  the  opportunity  of  delay  which 
would  be  caused  by  a  serious  action.  Accordingly,  beyond 
Setlagoli,  Colonel  Mahon  still  kept  to  his  left,  directing  hit 
march  towards  Jan  Massibi,  a.  day's  march  to  the  west  of 
Mafekiogt  and  the  rendezvous  indicated  by  bim  for  a  junction 
with  the  force  of  Colonel  Plumer,  who  with  a  mere  handful  of 
men  had  for  months  been  observing  and  persistently  harassing 
the  besieging  enemy.  The  Boer  commander  from  Mafeking 
had  sent  out  a  detachment  to  delay  the  column,  but  Colonel 
Mahon  eluded  this  attack,  defeating  the  Boera  by  throwing  out 
a  portion  of  his  force  as  a  flank-guard,  while  the  convoy  moved 
on  in  the  direction  chosen.  This  was  on  May  13th.  On 
May  15th  the  column  marched  into  Jan  Massibi  and  met 
Plumer's  column  marching  in  from  the  nurth  at  the  same  hour, 
5.30  A.H.  Mahon  had  covered  223  miles  in  ten  and  a.  quarter 
days. 

Snyman,  the  Boer  commander,  had  made  an  attempt  to  take 
the  town  by  assault  while  the  relief  culumns  were  still  several 
marches  away.  On  May  12th  the  besiegers  made  a  vigorous 
attack,  accompanied  by  an  assault  on  the  western  defences.  In 
the  darkness  some  two  hundred  inen  passed  up  the  river-bed  and 
entered  the  native  study  where  their  incursion  was  not  imme- 
diately detected,  because  in  the  dark  they  were  mistaken  for 
natives.  The  greater  portion  of  them  found  their  way  into  a 
British  fort^  a  smaller  party  remaining  in  the  native  stad.,  where 
it  was  eventually  destroyed  by  the  Kaffirs.  Commandant  Elofl* 
and  the  party  in  the  fort  found  themselves  at  dawn  about  four 
hundred  yards  from  a  circle  of  British  works  posted  at  intervals 
all  round  them.  The  British  opened  fire  from  all  these  works, 
their  bullets  destroying  the  water-tanks  in  the  fort,  so  that  the 
intruders  could  get  no  water.  Escape  was  impossible,  for  a 
bead  or  hand  exposed  was  sure  to  be  hit ;  and  round  the  fort 
were  four  hundred  yards  of  open  ground,  to  appear  in  which  was 
certain  death.  Eiulf  and  his  men  surrendered.  Snyman,  who 
had  been  prevented  by  the  courage  and  vigilance  of  the 
garrison   from    following   up   Eloff^s   pArty,   could    now    make 
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no  farther  assaults,  for  he  had  to  deal  with  the  relief  column, 
which  on  the  morning  of  the  16th  marched  out  from  Jan 
Massibi  on  a  broad  front,  Plumer  on  the  right  and  Mabon 
on  the  left.  The  opposing^  forces  met  about  five  miles  from  Jan 
Massib],  and  the  Boers  endeavoured  to  envelop  the  British  force 
and  to  destroy  the  convoy.  Mahon  however  skilfallj  protecte«l 
his  flank  while  pushing  his  attack  in  front.  The  Boers  fell 
backt  and  the  relief  column  outspanned  in  the  evening,  having 
adraoced  about  five  miles  during  the  day's  fighting'.  Mahon, 
now  only  six  or  seven  miles  from  Mafeking,  sent  forward  a 
party  of  scouts  to  ride  Into  the  town.  After  a  short  rest  he 
followed  them  with  the  whole  column,  which  entered  Mafeking 
in  the  early  morning  of  May  17th.  The  Boer  force  was  in  full 
retreat,  but  unfortunately  pursuit  was  impracticable.  The 
successful  defend  of  Mafeking  in  all  probability  kept  the 
natives  iq  southern  Rhodesia  from  turning  against  the  British, 
and  saved  Rhodesia  from  a  fioer  invasion,  which  it  would  have 
been  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  effectively  to  resist. 

Meanwhile  a  move  bad  been  made  in  Natal.  On  May  11th 
Sir  Red  vers  Buller  assembled  Dundonahrs  cavalry  brigade  and 
Clery's  infantry  division  at  Sunday's  River  Driftj  five  or  six 
miles  down  stream  from  Eland slaagte,  sending  off  at  the  same 
time  Colonel  Bethune  with  a  composite  body  of  mounted 
infantry  further  to  the  east.  Next  day,  while  Hildyard's 
division  made  a  demonstration  by  crossing  Sunday's  River 
near  the  railway  line,  Buller  set  out  towards  Helpmakaar,  On 
the  13th  be  directed  an  enveloping  attack  by  Dundonald,  Clery, 
and  Betbune  upon  a  commanding  position  occupied  by  a  Boer 
detachment  a  few  miles  south  of  Helpmakaar.  The  Boers, 
thus  turned,  retreated  and  were  closely  pursued  by  the  British 
mounted  troops.  On  the  15th  Buller  entered  Dundee  and 
learned  that  the  Boer  main  body  on  the  Biggarsberg,  finding 
itself  outflanked,  had  retired  hurriedly  towards  the  north.  On 
the  17th  he  occupied  Newcastle,  Hildyard  following  along  the 
rail  way »  which  he  repaired  as  he  moved  forward.  A  day  or 
two  later  Buller^s  outposts  were  watching  the  enemy's  rearguard 
which  held  Lang's  Nek. 

In  the  west,  one  of  Hunter's  brigades  occupied  on  May  18th 
Christiana,  a  place  on  the  Vaal  above  Fourteen  Streams,  prob- 
ably by  way  of  demonstration  to  cover  the  simultaneous  march 
of  Methuen's  division  from  Boshof  to  Hoopstad.  Methoen 
reached  Hoopstad  on  the  18tb  and  continued  his  march  east- 
ward along  the  south  bank  of  the  Vaal.  Hunter's  brigade  was 
soon  afterwards  recalled  and  moved  along  the  Bechu  an  aland 
railway  towards  Vryburg,  covering  the  repair  of  the  line. 
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Lord  Roberts  ivas  still  awaiting^  at  Krnnnstac)  the  opeaiag  nf 
the  railway,  upon  which,  after  hi8  rapid  advance,  he  depended 
for  supply.  It  was  May  22nd  before  it  was  completed,  and  nn  the 
2 1st  his  army  was  deployed  on  the  north  of  the  town  ready  for 
its  advance.  Hamilton's  column  bad  already  been  pushed  out 
to  the  right,  having  concentrated  at  Lindley  on  the  18th,  and 
then  moved  north  upon  Heilbron,  while  French's  cavalry  on  the 
left  was  on  the  2lst  at  Honi^  Spruit,  a  march  in  advance  of 
Lord  Roberts's  main  body.  On  the  22nd  Lord  Roberts  moved 
forward  from  Kroonstnd  to  Honig  Spruit,  and  the  same  dav 
Hamilton  entered  Heilbron  on  the  flank  of,  though  a  march 
distant  from,  the  Boer  position  at  Rhenoster.  On  the  23rd 
Lord  Roberts  found  the  Boer  position  at  the  Rbenoster 
evacuated,  and  as  there  was  no  further  position  to  the  south  of 
the  Vaal  which  it  would  be  practicable  for  the  enemy  to  hold, 
in  view  of  the  flankingf  movements  of  Hamilton  on  the  right 
and  French  on  the  lefr,  it  became  possible  to  carry  on  the 
British  advance  without  interruption  into  the  TransvaaL 

On  the  24th  an  advance  parly  crossed  the  Vaal  at  Parys.  On 
the  25th  French's  column  crossed  the  river  at  Lindeque« 
Drift;,  and  on  the  26th  Hamilton's  column,  which  bad  marched 
across  the  front  of  the  army  from  the  right  to  the  left,  was  at 
Boschbank  near  the  same  drift.  The  main  body  continued  its 
advance  along  the  line  of  the  railway,  and  on  the  27tb  the 
whole  army  was  north  of  the  V'aal,  the  seventh  and  eleventh 
divisions  still  following  the  railway,  while  Hamilton  and 
French,  now  united  as  the  left  wing,  kept  about  a  day's  march 
to  the  west.  The  resistance  offered  by  the  Boer  rearguards  to 
the  main  body  was  easily  overcome,  so  that  on  the  29th  it  was 
at  Germiston,  the  railway  junction  to  the  east  of  Johannesburg  ; 
while  Hamilton  and  French,  more  stubbornly  resisted  on  the 
28th  and  2dth,  were  on  the  30th  to  the  west  and  north  of  the 
town.  On  the  30th  Lord  Roberts  summoned  the  commandant 
at  Johannesburg  to  surrender,  but  agreed  to  postpone  his  entry 
into  the  town  until  the  3l8t.  On  the  30th  also  President 
Kruger  left  Pretoria  by  the  Delagoa  Bay  Railway ;  and  the 
burghers,  panic*stricken,  formed  a  committee  for  the  purpose  of 
surrendering  the  town  and  of  keeping  order  until  the  arrival  of 
the  British  troops,  which  they  were  hourly  expecting.  The 
entry  into  Johannesburg  took  place  on  the  31st,  and  in  the* 
evening  nf  that  day  the  infantry  divisions,  except  Wavell's 
brigade  left  as  garrison  of  Johannesburg,  were  encamped  at 
Orange  Grove,  a  mile  or  two  north  of  the  town,  the  mounted 
troops  being  out  in  front  on  the  Pretoria  road. 

Lord  Roberts  remained   at  Orange  Grove  for  two  or  three 
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da^s,  which  to  a  commander  of  less  strength  of  character  wouht 
have  been  clay*  of  acute  anxiety.  The  army  had  started  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Kronnatad  on  May  22&d,  and  was  ready  to 
enter  Johannesburg,  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  miles  distant, 
on  May  30 tb.  There  is,  perhaps,  on  record  no  more  rapid  march 
by  a  force  of  which  the  main  body  was  composed  of  infantry  ; 
and  as  the  railway,  which  had  been  damaged  by  the  Boer$,  wa» 
not  available  for  purposes  of  supply,  it  is  a  matter  of  wonder, 
not  that  the  army  on  reacblng^  Jdbanneaburg  was  on  short 
rations,  but  that  after  crossing  the  Vaal  it  had  anything  to  eat 
at  all.  Some  supplies  no  doubt  were  found  in  Johannesburg, 
and  more  might  be  expected  in  case  of  success  at  Pretoria  ;  but, 
broadly  speaking,  the  army  depended  for  its  subsistence  upon 
the  speedy  repair  and  uninterrupted  use  of  the  railway  tine,  and 
in  case  of  any  check  this  dependence  would  become  absolute. 

At  the  time  when  Lord  Roberts  reached  Germiston  he 
learned  that  the  Boers  were  making  a  desperate  attempt  to 
break  up  his  communications  south  of  the  Vaal.  On  May  29 th 
Sir  Le&lie  Rundle  had  bad  a  six  boura'  battle  against  a  strong 
Boer  force  at  Biddulph's  Berg  near  Senekal,  after  which  he 
retired  to  Senekal,  where  he  was  reinforced  by  a  brigade  of  the 
sixth  division.  This  looked  as  if  Rundle  were  hard  pressed. 
The  same  day  Colonel  Spragge,  commanding  the  thirteenth 
battalion  of  Yeomanry,  marching  from  Kroonstad  towards 
Lindle/,  was  attacked  ;  while  the  Highland  brigade,  which 
arrived  at  Heilbron,  reported  that  it  had  been  continually 
engaged  throughout  its  march  from  Ventersburg.  On  the  31st 
tbe  thirteenth  battalion  of  Yeomanry  was  compelled  to  surrender 
to  the  Boers  near  Lindley, 

These  events  were  serious  enough  to  make  it  imprudent  for 
Lord  Roberts  to  move  the  main  body  of  his  army  further  to  the 
north  while  he  was  uncertain  as  to  the  fate  of  his  communica- 
tions. On  hearing  of  the  attack  on  the  Yeomanry  he  at  once 
telegraphed  to  Lord  Methuen,  then  at  Heilbron,  who  imme- 
diately set  out  from  that  place,  marched  furty-four  miles  iii 
twenty- five  hours,  and,  though  too  late  to  save  the  Yeomanry » 
attacked  and  routed  the  Boers.  This  was  on  June  Ist,  and 
on  bearing  of  it  Lord  Roberts  seems  to  have  determined  that  he 
might  face  the  further  risk  to  his  communications.  At  any  rate, 
on  June  4th  his  army  was  two  days'  march  beyond  Johannes- 
burg and  engaged  near  Six  Mile  Spruit  with  the  force  which, 
in  spite  of  the  timidity  of  the  burghers  of  Pretoria,  General 
Louis  Botha  bad  collected  to  defend  the  capital.  The  British 
force  wai  at  usual  deployed  on  a  broad  front,  so  that  the  Boer* 
wen  enuhfed   iti   a  great   semicircle,  ipreading   from   Irene 
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Station  on  the  railwajr  in  a  great  sweep  round  the  west  side  of 
the  town  towards  the  railway  on  the  north,  where  the  cavalry 
of  the  left  flank  was  making  for  Waterval  camp,  the  place  where 
the  British  prisoners  were  confined.  During  the  night  the  Boer 
commandant  agreed  to  surrender  the  town,  and  on  June  5th 
Lord  Roberts  fulfilled  tbe  promise  he  bad  made  on  March  13th 
at  Bloemfontein,  that  he  would  march  into  Pretoria  at  the  head 
of  the  Guards*  Brigade.  Three  thousand  British  prisoners 
were  released  and  formed  a  lubstantial  reinforcement  to  tbe 
British.  About  a  thousand  bad  been  removed  by  the  Boers 
between  May  30th  and  June  4th. 

The  advance  to  Pretoria  was  the  decisive  stroke  which, 
logically  speaking,  brought  the  war  to  an  end  by  settling  tbe 

Suestion  at  i«$ue  in  so  far  as  it  was  a  trial  of  strength.  Since 
une  5th  the  Boers  still  in  tbe  field  have  been  fighting  without 
a  rational  motive.  The  Transvaal  State  is  destroyed ;  the 
whole  world  recognises  that  its  career  is  at  an  end,  and  even 
the  most  irreconcilable  Boer  is  aware  that  further  resistance 
has  no  intelligible  purpose.  War,  however,  is  a  matter  not  of 
logic  only  but  also  of  passion.  The  bitter  feelings  of  many  of 
the  Boers  and  the  courage  of  some  of  them  naturally  itnpelled 
them  to  go  on  fighting  so  long  as  6ghting  was  possible.  The 
fall  of  Pretoria,  therefore,  though  it  ended  tbe  conflict  between 
the  British  and  Boer  States,  did  not  end  the  military  operations, 
for  there  was  left  to  Lord  Roberts  the  task  of  disarming  tbe 
remaining  fragments  of  the  Boer  army. 

Apart  from  scattered  parties  these  were,  first,  the  force  which 
Louis  Botha  had  withdrawn  from  Pretoria;  secondly,  that  with 
which  Mr  Steyn  was  still  holding  the  field  in  tbe  region 
between  Heilbron,  Kroonstad,  Ficksburg,  and  Bethlehem  ;  and 
lastly,  the  rearguard  at  Lang's  Nek.  Botha  bad  remained  in 
observation  a  iew  miles  to  the  east  of  Pretoria,  on  the  Delagoa 
Bay  Railway  j  and  as  bis  presence  there^  being  known  to  the 
Boers,  placed  difficulties  in  tbe  way  of  the  necessary  business 
of  collecting  supplies  from  the  country,  Lord  Roberts  deter- 
mined to  drive  him  away.  On  June  llth  the  British  army 
attacked  Botha  In  position  near  Hatberley.  The  Boer  general 
had  chosen  his  ground  so  welt  that  Lord  Roberts  thought  it 
imprudent  to  deliver  a  frontal  attack,  and  accordingly,  while 
be  deployed  the  main  body  of  infantry  in  front  of  the  position, 
he  entrusted  the  attack  to  the  mounted  troops  on  the  wings, 
French  on  the  left,  and  Ian  Hamilton,  supported  by  infantry, 
on  tbe  right.  The  Boers  held  their  ground  well,  but  towards 
evening  fell  back  on  a  second  position  further  to  the  east, 
upon  which  the  attack   was  renewed  next  day.     On  the  12tU 
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Lord  Roberts,  perceiving  that  the  enemj  had  weakened  hia 
centre  to  strengtbeo  bis  wings,  made  a  successful  frontal 
attack.  The  position  thus  became  untenable,  and  the  Boer 
army  at  nightfall  retreated,,  to  be  pursued  next  Jay  by 
the  British  mounted  troops,  which  dispersed  the  Boer  rear- 
guard with  some  loss.  This  three  days'  fight  appears  to  have 
convinced  Botha  and  the  bulk  of  bis  followers  that  their  case 
was  hopeless.  But  Botha  was  prevented  from  making  sub' 
mission  by  a  sense  of  honour  which  does  him  great  credit. 
To  tbe  south  of  the  Vaal  Steyn  and  De  Wet  were  still  holding 
outj  and  as  they  and  their  followers  had  entered  on  the  war  in 
virtue  of  his  alliance  with  the  Transvaal,  Botha  felt  bound  to 
make  no  formal  submission  so  long  as  they  were  unsubdued. 

During  the  period  of  the  advance  from  Kroonstad  to  Pretoria 
Sir  Red  vers  Buller  had  been  watching  Lang^s  Nek  with  one 
of  his  divisioos  and  with  the  other  two  repairing  the  railway 
and  repelling  a  Boer  menace  to  his  cummunicatioas  from  the 
districts  of  Utrecht  and  Vryheid.  He  had  had  ample  time  to 
repair  the  railway  and  perfect  his  supplies  and  transport,  and 
on  June  8tb,  after  preliminary  reconnaissance  and  movement* 
on  the  preceding  days,  HiJd^ard's  division  attacked  and  carried 
the  crest  of  the  Drakensberg  at  and  to  the  north  of  Botha's  pass. 
The  division  then  made  a  lung  march  behind  the  Drakens- 
berg, driving  back  tbe  Boers  in  several  engagements,  and  on 
June  12th  struck  the  railway  and  the  high  road  a  few  miles 
to  the  north  of  Voiksrust,  The  Buers  bad  evacuated  Lang's 
Nek,  which  was  occupied  by  Clery  the  same  day,  June  lijib. 
There  were  no  supplies  at  Volksrust,  and  transport  over  the 
mountains  was  impracticable,  so  that  Bulter  fell  back  to  the 
positiim  at  Lang's  Nek,  where  he  waited  for  the  repair  of  the 
tunnel.  This  was  effected  by  the  18th,  and  on  the  22nd 
Buller's  ar]vance>guard,  formed  of  Dundonald's  cavalry,  entered 
Standerton.  On  tbe  23rd  Ian  Hamilton,  moving  south  from 
Pretoria,  occupied  Heidelberg^  after  which  the  two  forces  joined 
hands.  The  opening  of  the  railway  from  Durban  to  Pretoria, 
which  was  prepared  by  these  movements,  would  give  Lord 
Roberts  a  second  line  of  supply  and  relieve  him  from  further 
serious  anxiety  with  regard  to  his  couimunicatiuns. 

The  attempts  made  in  the  Free  State  against  the  British 
communications  were  still  continued.  On  June  4th  a  con- 
siderable convoy  was  seized  near  Heilbron.  On  June  7th  a 
battalion  of  militia,  tbe  Derbysbires,  was  captured  near  Rotjde- 
val,  to  the  north  of  Rroonstad,  by  the  Boers,  who  at  this  time 
destroyed  the  railway  for  many  miles  between  Honig  Spruit  and 
Heilbron  Road.    On  tbe  lltb  Methuen,  to  whom  reinforcements 
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tta4  kmthnm^bmmiktTnmurmi  hy  Kkefawi^KtKlbed  im] 
4&h&Ui  th  mm.  tt  Bkmmtr,  8hhv  ifce  ■dUfe  of  Jbm  tk 
•mMMpMMHil*  f^  tim  Mtmct  «f  Che  tmSkwrny  mpfimr  to  bftfe 
IwMN*  c»i«ifft«rO>,  anij  MbMqsent  So«r  nids  mgaiaai  it  have  boa 
(fffMiMl  wiilt'^ui  <lifri«iik7. 

f>i«MitK  il«#>  mr/fitli  of  JuiMT  Sif  L^ftlie  Raixtlef  wbom  «e  tcft 
«l  IhaJMnchiJ  Nt  tbif  li<>i;inning'  of  May,  assisted  bj  Br&bajit 
mIiU  (I»«  i'.oUm'tnl  mitunUftl  rlirtvion,  gradualtj  and  continncnislT 
ni\^»niv4l,  4rivj(iK  iHrfrrm  bim  tbe  nsmoants  of  tbe  Free  State 
nnii^,  himI  iin  upj^iriff  in  9ucct!§»itm  Ladybrand,  Ficksbui^,  aitd 
Hvttt'Un\  ( l«<  Mp[K'Ari  Ut  bare  eitabUihed  a  cordon  between 
l^i<  htttiUK  oit'l  Sciinkiil  frir  llic  purpoie  of  repelliog  any  raid< 
llnW  HiiKtil  Id'  nlti!|ii|M('<l  by  ifip  enemy  into  the  region  to  tbe 
Wi<»t  iMiil  Koutli'Wi'lt  of  bii  linfi.  Lord  Roberts  may  intend  this 
llm*  hikI  ihjit  from  Sciicknl  to  Kroonstad  to  be  held  on  tbe 
ib'bnulvi^  Uiilil  thn  fofff*  of  HniniUoii  niiil  Metbuen  Can  move 
•oiilliwiiiil  Imiiii  I'liiiikfort  iiihI  1  Inilbnui  and  drive  JVIr.  Stejfn's 
biMKlMT*  Hurtiual  il.  'V\w  nrru  occupied  by  the  Beyers  was  much 
llhiilMialii<il  hv  i\w  ort'i!|»(tinn  of  Limlley  in  tbe  latter  part  of 
jiltMir,  mill  Uy  thr  tnpitirc  of  Hetbtrhcm,  Mr.  Stern's  last  capital, 
tui  >llily  Tib  With  itti'  rnpttird  or  (Usjwrsion  of  the  forces  nader 
NUtyu  wild  Hn  V\'«'(  (hr  «(«r  ou^bt  to  come  to  an  end- 

Im  *  tvvii'tt  i«l  o(Hpraiiitnt  oi  wbicb  only  the  main  ootlioe  is 
kitoAu,  \\\v<  ciitiral  jiidieiiirnt  ts  necessarily  r»tricied  to  a 
iMii«lilrt«lio(t  ot  ihoit  outline;  And  •ven  id  regard  to  tbe  large 
Wi«vvm«'nt«  il  must  iii>t  be  torfotlt*  that  tbe  aitmatioa  wbicfa 
(taitUftbe<kl  tbv  i "nm WMUlii^r >i ii-cbief  wttb  bis  prabfaM  is  only 
tMi|wi«WviU  Wfowi  Mk  F«cti  w^kkb  May  kvt*  weighed 
iMMwiU  «uK  kiot  mmjt  N  «Mu«l]r  iMfcao^ait  to  ohasf^ss  at 
llMNMS  WkMl  «f*a»M^  tlMMt  ovshl  to  bt  ttrmtA  a£  tfe 
(lMl«to  «l  IW  ««ito(pi4f«  wiMck  hM  biM  ^ntKkisA^-^bt 
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the  army  would  bave  had  to  be  supplied  from  the  railwaj  line. 
The  convoys  would  probably  have  been  more  difficult  to  protect 
tbui  was  the  railway  according  to  the  plan  actually  adopted > 
The  destruction  of  the  Free  State  forces  could  not  even  by  this 
plan  hare  l«en  ensured,  for  their  mobility  would  have  ^vep 
them  a  fair  chance  of  escape.  But  hatl  it  been  effected,  its 
political  results,  its  immediate  consequences  for  the  positioQ  of 
Great  Britain  in  the  world,  would  not  have  been  comparable 
with  those  produced  by  the  occupation  of  Pretoria.  Moreover 
the  movements  would  have  been  necessarily  slow,  so  that  the  war 
would  have  been  considerably  prolonged  ;  while  the  movements 
of  the  British  army  eastward  from  the  railway  line  would  have 
left  the  Transvaal  army,  which  in  that  case  would  have  had  no 
immediate  anxiety  for  the  territory  of  the  Republic,  at  liberty 
to  make  a  much  more  eiTective  opposition  to  the  column 
destined  for  the  relief  of  Mafeking.  It  seems  probable 
therefore  that  the  decision  to  move  straight  upon  Pretoria 
and  to  follow  the  line  of  the  railway  was  absolutely  correct. 

It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that  in  war  the  difficulties  of 
execution  are  infinitely  greater  than  those  of  design.  The 
cacopaign  of  Pretoria  reveals  a  remarkable  economy  in  the 
distribution  of  the  forces  employed.  The  central  column^ 
composed  roughly  of  three  infantry  and  two  mounted  divisions^ 
was  strong  enough  to  be  sure'  of  overcoming  any  resistance 
thftt  the  Boers  could  offer  to  its  advance.  Any  addition  to  it 
in  the  first  instance  might  well  have  overstrained  the  possi- 
bilities of  supply.  The  force  left  to  guard  the  communications 
— three  divisions  of  infantry  and  one  of  mounted  troops — might 
perhaps  seecn,  in  view  of  the  facts  now  known,  to  have  been  by 
no  means  excessive,  considering  the  great  mobility  of  the  Boer 
troops  and  the  very  large  extent  of  country  to  be  guarded. 
But  k  must  be  remembered  that  until  the  main  army  had 
crotaed  the  Vaal  that  army  itself  protected  the  communications 
io  Its  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  that  as  it  crossed  the 
Vaal  the  force  on  the  communications  received  substantial 
reinforcement  by  the  arrival  of  Methuens  division,  brought 
up  at  the  opportune  moment  by  its  long  march  from  Boshof. 
In  the  same  way  the  main  column,  after  its  arrival  at  Pretoria  had 
Ivrottght  into  view  the  possible  necessity  for  large  detachments 
being  sent  out  in  pursuit  of  the  dispersed  Boer  forces,  received 
the  important  reinforcement  of  Hunter's  division  from  the 
Bechuanaland  railway. 

A  delicate  problem  is  offered  by  the  use  made  of  the  army  in 
Natal.  The  relief  of  Ladysmith  took  place  on  February  26th ; 
the  forward  movement  was  not  resumed  until  May  12th.    During 
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the  operations  in  the  country  east  of  Bloemfontein  at  the  cloie 
of  April  a  movement  by  two  of  BuHer's  divisions  into  the 
Free  State,  wbile  the  third  observed  the  fiiggarsberg^  might 
have  contributefl  considerably  to  the  collapse  of  the  resistance 
in  the  Free  State.  Why  the  Natal  field-force  remained  so  long 
inactive  we  have  yet  to  learn. 

When  it  is  considered  that  Lord  Roberta  had  to  deal  with 
a  hostile  population  indistinguishable  from  the  army  opposed 
to  bin],  and  that  the  country  in  which  be  was  operating  oflfered 
greater  difficulties  of  movement  and  fewer  possibilities  of  loc^l 
supply  than  most  of  those  in  which  there  is  any  experience  of 
civilised  war,  it  is  impossible  to  withhold  our  admiration  for 
the  rapidity  of  his  movements,  the  accuracy  of  bis  combinations^ 
and  the  insight  with  which  in  every  case  he  had  forecast  the 
effect  upon  the  enemy  of  each  of  bis  own  moves.  Disappoint- 
ment has  occasionally  been  expressed  with  the  absence  of  « 
decisive  battle  and  its  concomitant — a  crushing  loss-  indicted 
upon  the  enemy  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners.  But  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  Boers,  in  virtue  of  their  living 
on  horseback  and  of  the  habits  of  war  acquired  by  them  in  the 
conflicts  of  several  generations  with  the  native  KalHrs,  are 
probably  the  best  adepts  in  the  world  in  the  art  of  running 
away  at  the  last  moment,  and  that  it  is  extremely  di^cult, 
except  with  an  army  of  similar  composition,  to  compel  a  force 
of  that  kind  to  stand  and  fight.  The  great  object  of  the  war 
was  to  destroy  the  military  power  of  the  Boers  and  to  assert  the 
authority  of  the  British  Government  over  their  widely  extended 
territories.  This  object  Lord  Roberts  has  undoubtedly  attained  ; 
and  though  the  military  operations  are  not  yet  concluded,  it 
seems  even  now  safe  to  say  that  be  has  attained  it  with  a 
sacrifice  of  life  incomparably  smaller  than  has  been  necessary 
in  any  previous  war  which  could  be  compared,  in  respect 
of  the  importance  of  the  issue,  the  extent  of  the  area  of 
operations,  or  the  determination  of  the  combatants,  with  that 
of  which  we  are  now  witnessing  the  close. 
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AuT.  I.— MALARIA  AND  THE  MOSQUITO. 


1.  Lectures  on  the  Malarial  Feverst,  By  WiDiom  Sidney 
Thajcr,  AT.D,     London  :   Henry  Kitnpton,  1899. 

2.  On  the  Hole  of  Insects,  Arachnif/Sf  and  Myriapodn  as  Carriers 
in  t\e  Sftread  of  Bacterial  and  Parasilic  Diseases  of  Man  and 
Animals^  A  Critical  and  Historical  Study.  By  George 
H.  F.  Nmtall,  M. a,  Ph.D.  'Johns  Hopkins  HoBpiial 
Reports.'     VoL  VI II. 

3.  Instractions  far  the  Prevention  of  Malarial  Fever.  Liverpool 
School  of  Tropicn!  Medicine.  Memoir  L  Liverpool  : 
"UniversUy  Press,  1899. 

4.  Report  of  the  Malaria  Expedition  of  the  Liverj,ool  School  of 
Tropical  Medicine  and  Medical  Parasitology,  By  Ronald 
Ro55»  D.P.H.,  M.R.C.S.,  H.  K.  Annett,  M.D.,  D.P.H.,  and 
E.  E.  Austen.  Liverpool  Scliool  of  Tropical  Medicine, 
Memoir  IL     Liverpool  :   University  Press,  1900. 

5.  A  Sj/stem  of  Medicine,  by  many  Writer g.  Edited  by  Thomns 
Clifford  Allbutt,  M.A,,  M.i>.»  LL.D.  Vol.  II,  18U7  ; 
Vol.  UI,  1897.     London  :  MacmtlUn  and  Co. 

6.  A  Handbook  of  the  Gnats  and  Mosquitoes,  By  Major  Geo. 
M.  Giles,  I.M.S,,  M.B.,  F.R.C.S.  London  :  John  Bale, 
Sons,  and  DanieUson,  Ltd.,  1900. 

7.  Reports  to  the  Malaria  Cvtnmitlce,  Boyal  Societt/,  1899  and 
1900.  By  various  Authors.  London:  Harrison  and  Sons, 
190O. 

IT  has  been  said  that   one   half  the  mortality  of  the  human 
race   is   due    to    malaria.      This    may    very    well    be    an 
exaggeration,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  of  all  the  ilUthat 
flesh  is  heir  to  mnlaria  is  the   most   deadly,  and  exercises  the 
tnost  profound  j'n/ftrence  on  the  diilfibuUoTi  atv4  %c\A.>i\<\c»  <A 
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man.  It  will  be  seen  later  that  tlie  disease  is  most  rife  where 
tbc  densest  poputations  are  found  ;  and  the  mortality  o(  such  a 
closclj  crowded  area  as  India  gives  some  idea  of  the  enormous 
loss  of  life  and  the  wide-spread  suflering  caused  by  this  disease. 
In  1892,  out  of  a  total  population  in  India  of  217,253,655,  the 
deaths  from  all  causes  reached  the  fig^ure  of  G, 980,785.  Of 
these,  4,921,583  were  ascribed  to  'fever.'  All  these  fevers  were 
not  of  course  malarial,  but  comparison  with  other  statistics  leads 
to  the  belief  that  a  high  percentage  of  them  was  caused  by 
malaria.  Major  Ross  states  that  in  1897  over  five  million 
deaths  in  the  same  country  were  recorded  as  due  to  '  fever,'  and 
that  out  of  a  total  strength  of  ]  78,197  men  in  the  British  army 
in  India  75,821  were  treated  in  the  hospitals  for  malaria. 
Fifty  years  ago  the  loss  from  malaria  amongst  the  European 
population  of  India  was  13  per  thousand.  With  improved 
methods  of  living  and  more  skilful  treatment  this  has  been 
reduced  to  7  per  thousand  ;  but  the  native,  who  is  slow  to 
change  his  ways,  and  usually  averse  to  modem  methods  of 
treuttnent,  still  retains  a  very  high  fever  death-rate,  over  18  per 
thousand.  During  the  years  1887-1897  the  average  moriality 
in  Italy  attributed  to  malaria  was  15,000  a  year,  and  2,000,000 
patients  annually  suflered  from  *  fever/ 

Apart  from  the  mortality  due  to  this  disease,  the  amount  of 
su0ering  and  the  decline  in  human  power  and  activity  which 
it  entails  deserve  careful  attention.  Compared  with  the 
number  of  patients,  the  number  of  deaths  is  by  no  means 
Inrge.  tn  round  numbers,  out  of  every  thousand  soldiers 
in  the  British  army  in  India  in  1S97,  420  men  were  attacked 
by  malarit>,  but  only  one  in  a  thousand  died  ;  even  in  the 
*  most  malarious'  districts  the  death-rate  only  amounted  to 
G  }wr  thousand.  In  Sierra  Leone,  a  district  much  more  fatal 
than  any  in  India,  the  average  death-rate  of  the  white  troops, 
baseil  on  hospital  records  extending  from  18?-  to  1898,  is 
estimated  by  Major  L.  M.  Wilson  at  42*9  per  thousand,  whilst 
th*t  of  the  coloured  troops  is  5' 9  per  thousand.  On  the  other 
Imnd  the  Kumpcan  troops  show  an  annual  admission  to  the 
hosjiitaj  ii(  2134  cases  per  thousand,  and  the  non^European  troops 
one  i»f  1 O50  jwr  thousand.  These  figures  probably  under-eslimate 
(h«  a>inuurtt  of  fever  amongst  the  tnmps.  It  must  be  remembered 
tbftt  many  soldiers  who  have  slight  attacks  of  fever  do  not 
pretrnt  themselves  at  the  hospital,  whilst  of  those  who  do  a 
considcrtble  number  are  only  detained  for  slight  treatment,  and 
&ie  never  rnteml  on  the  bos|)ital  books,  and  so  are  not  reconled 
on  the  returns. 

From   (b«  italiftka  qooted  i&»t«,  \v  v|e|«!ix%  ^^b%\  iA  f»it 


liers  in  India  three  out  of  ever^-  seven  sufTer  from  an  aDnUftl 
attack  of  malaria  sufficiently  pronounced  to  be  recorded  on  the 
medical  books,  whilst  our  soldiers  on  the  west  coast  o[  Africa 
have  an  average  of  at  least  two  attacks  ajear,  and  n  considerable!^ 
number  of  them  die.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
civil  population  of  India  or  West  Africa  is  in  any  degree  more 
exempt  from  the  disease  than  the  militarj'^  but  the  statistics  in 
the  latter  case  are  more  readily  accessible. 

Malarial  fe%'er,  when  it  does  not  kil),  leaves  great  weakness 
behind  ;  and  all  who  have  watched  malaria  patients,  or  patients 
who  are  already  recovering^  from  an  attack,  cannot  fall  to  have 
noticed  the  listlessncss  and  want  of  interest  in  their  surround- 
ings and  the  lack  of  inclination  to  work  that  tbey  all  show. 
Apart  from  the  mortality,  the  disease  probably  levies  a  heavier 
tribute  on  the  capacity  of  the  officers  and  ofBcials  who  administer 
the  British  Empire  than  docs  any  other  single  agency. 

Before  describing  the  organism  which  causes  all  this  misery 
a  word  or  two  must  be  said  about  the  distribution  of  the  disease. 
Roughly  speak ing,  malaria  is  confined  to  a  broad  irregular  belt 
running  round  the  world  between  the  4th  isothermal  line  north 
of  the  equator  and  the  IGth  line  south.     It  Is,  however,  said  to 
occur  occasionally  outside  these  limits,  for  instance,  in  Snutbern 
Greenland  and  at  Irkutsk  in  Siberia ;    but  until  recently  the 
accurate  diagnosis  of  the  disease  has  been  difficult,  and  too  much 
reliance  must  not  be  placed  on    these  statements.     The  chief 
endemic  foci  of  the  disease  are  along  the  banks  and  deltas  of 
large  rivers,  on  low  coasts,  antl  around  inland  lakes  and  marshes. 
Malaria  is  common  all  round  the  Mediterranean  region:  it  was 
well  known  to,  and  its  symptoms  were  clearly  noted  by,  the  early 
physicians  since  the  time  oi  Hippocrates.    They  even  recognised 
the  difference    between  the    mild   spring  and  summer  attacks 
and   the   more   pernicious  effects   of  the   autumnal    fever.     In 
France    there   are   several  prominent    malarial    districts:    the 
valley  of  the  Loire  and  its  tributary  the  Indre,  and  the  valley 
of  the  Rhone;  also  the  sea  coast  stretching  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Loire  to  the  Pyrenees,  and  again  the  Mediterranean  sea- 
board.    It   occurs  in   Switzerland,   and   is  found  in  Germany 
along  the  Baltic  coasts,  and   on    the  banks  of  the  Khine,  the 
Elbe,  and  other  rivers,  and  in  many  other  parts.     Scarcely  a 
province  in   Holland  is  quite  free  from  it,  and  It  is  found  In 
Belgium   and   around    Lake   Wener,    in    Sweden.     It   extends 
along  the  lower  Danube  and  around  the  Black  Sea,  and  spreads 
across  Russia,  being  especially   prevalent  along  the  course  of 
the  Volga  and  around  the  Caspian.     From  Europe  it  spreads 
orer  Atla  Minorf  and  affects  all  soul\iera   Kaia  a'i  W  *^  ^t 
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Katt  Indiet,  but  ia  Japan  it  it  curioosly  rare.  It  in  aUo 
iorrequent  in  AoUralia — where  it  is  confined  to  the  northem 
batf  of  the  continent — ^and  in  many  of  the  Pacific  Islands  ;  and  it 
ia  unknown  id  the  Sandwich  Islands,  New  Zealand^  Tasmania, 
and  Samoa.  In  America  It  is  more  common,  and  of  a  more 
severe  type  on  the  Atlantic  «ca-board  than  on  the  Pacific ; 
in  the  last  hundred  years  its  northern  limit  is  said  to  hare 
retreated  in  the  centre  of  the  continent,  though  some  obserrcrs 
think  it  is  creeping  further  north  in  the  Eastern  States.  In 
a  mild  form  it  is  known  around  the  Great  Lakes,  and  in 
Canada  and  in  New  England  ;  but  it  reaches  a  high  degree  of 
intensity  in  the  Southern  States,  Mexico,  Cuba,  and  Central 
America,  where  it  probably  played  a  greater  part  in  rutning^ 
the  projected  Panama  Canal  than  all  the  corrupt  financing  of 
the  speculators  in  Paris.  It  extends  throughout  the  warmer 
parts  of  South  America,  and  is  known  in  a  virulent  form  all 
over  Africa  except  the  extreme  South. 

In  Great  Britain  it  used  to  flourish.  The  following  extract 
from  Graham's  'Social  Life  of  Scotland  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century  *  shows  what  a  part  it  played  in  the  life  of  the  Scottish 
peasant. 

*The  one  ailment  to  which  ihcy  were  most  liable,  and  in  which 
dirt  had  no  share,  was  ague.  This  was  due  to  the  uudrained  Itktid, 
which  retained  wet  like  a  sponge,  and  was  full  of  swamps  and  bugs 
and  morasses  in  which  ^'  green  grow  the  rushes."  Terribly  preTalent 
and  luirasaiug  this  malady  proved  to  the  rural  classes,  for  every  year  a 
Tast  proportion  of  tile  people  were  prostrated  by  it,  so  that  it  was  oftcu 
oxtrenaely  difficult  to  get  the  necessary  work  of  the  fields  performed 
in  many  districts.  In  localittes  like  the  Carse  of  Gowiie,  which  in 
those  days  ahonnded  in  momsses  and  deep  poola,  amongst  whose 
roshM  the  Upwiogi  bftd  their  haunt,  the  trhole  populatioa  was 
Oftty  fMt  atrioken  mor^  or  le(«  with  the  trouble,  nutil  the  days 
Mmo  wboQ  druuiige  dried  the  soil,  and  ague  and  lapwings 
dimpi^arcd,' 

In  England  it  was  once  very  prevalent.  James  I  died  of 
*a  tertian  ague*  at  Theobalds,  near  London,  and  Cromwell 
succoml>ed  at  Whitehall  to  a  *  bastard  tertian  ague'  in  1658, 
a  fear  in  which  malaria  was  very  widely  spread  and  very 
malignant ;  ami  it  b  oatj  within  recent  memory  that  the  fen 
districts  in  Ounbridge^hirv  and  Lincolnihire,  Romoey  Marsh 
in  Kent,  and  tlw  marshy  diuricta  of  Somerset  have  lost 
ibetr  evtl  reputation  for  ai^uc.  The  older  chemists  in  the 
ti,>«ti«  in  the  fen  districtt  uill  recall  the  lucrative  trade  their 
fatWra  earned  on  in  optttm  mmI  |H«pu«iions  of  quinine  with 
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improved  draiaage  of  the  fen$  this  has  all  dbappearod,  and  at 
present  cases  of  endemic  malaria  appear  to  be  unknown  in  Eng- 
land, though  sporadic  cases  turn  up  at  rare  intervals.  It  was 
also  very  prevalent  along'  the  estuarjf  of  the  Thames,  both  on 
the  Essex  and  Kentish  marches.  Pip  in  *  Great  Expectations  ' 
says  to  bis  convict : — 

' "  I  tliink  yon  have  got  the  ague."  "  I'm  mach  of  your  opiuioD, 
boy,"  said  he.  "  It's  bad  about  here,"  1  told  him.  "  Yoo've  been 
lying  out  on  tho  moshee,  and  they're  dreadful  aguish."  ' 

Ireland,  which  appears  at  first  sight  peculiarly  adapted  for 
the  disease,  seeuns  to  have  been  remarkably  free  from  it.  It 
may  be  that  the  strong  antiseptic  quality  of  the  peaty  bog- water 
hinders  the  development  of  the  larval  mosquito. 

Taming:  t>ow  to  the  cause  of  the  disease,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  discovery  of  the  organism  which  produces  all  this 
misery  and  death  took  place  just  about  the  time  when  Koch  was 
making  his  far-reaching  investigations  into  the  cause  of  tuber- 
culosis. In  1@80  Koch  was  at  work  on  the  tubercle  bacillus; 
and  in  the  same  year  a  French  army  surgeon,  named  Laveran, 
looking  down  a  microscope  in  a  remote  military  Mation 
in  Algiers  at  a  preparation  of  blood  taken  from  a  malarious 
soldier,  recognised  for  the  first  time  the  small  organism  which 
has  played  a  larger  part  in  human  affairs  than  the  greatest 
politician  or  general  that  ever  lived.  This  small  organism  is 
an  animal^  not  a  plant.  It  belongs  to  the  great  group  of  single- 
celled  organisms,  mostly  microscopic  in  size,  called  Protozoa, 
and  it  lives  as  a  paraaite  inside  the  body  of  other  animals,  from 
which  it  abstracts  what  nutriment  it  needs.  Before  describing 
its  structure  and  life-history  a  word  or  two  must  be  said  about 
its  surroundings  in  the  body  of  man. 

That  blood  consists  of  a  fluid  in  which  enormous  numbers  of 
cells  called  btood^corpuscles  float  is  now  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge.  These  corpuscles  are  of  two  kinds,  the  red  and 
the  while,  but  the  red  surpass  the  white  in  number,  in  propor- 
tions ranging  from  300  up  to  700  to  1,  A  cubic  millimetre  of 
blood  contains  about  five  million  red  corpuscles  ;  and  since  these 
act  as  the  carriers  of  oxygen  from  the  lungs  to  the  tissues  all 
over  the  body,  and  on  their  return  journey  carry  away  the 
carbon  dioxide  from  the  tissues  to  the  lungs,  where  it  is  given 
off,  it  is  obvious  that  the  presence  of  a  parasite  in  the  reil 
corpuscle  will  have  a  most  serious  effect  upon  the  welfare  of 
the  body. 

Before    Laveran's    discovery,    Lanketter    had    described    a 
parasitic  orgaaisin   Jiving  in   the  bVooA-ceW*  qI  ft,  ^"to%^  ^"t*^^ 
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within  the  last  twenty  years  numerous  other  organ  Urns  have 
been  discovered  and  described  by  various  investigators  living 
in  the  blood-corpuscles  of  reptiles,  birds,  monkeys,  and  bats. 
There  are  at  least  three  species  of  Haematozoa^  as  they  are  called, 
which  live  in  the  blood  of  man,  and  these  three  correspond  to 
the  ihree  kinds  of  malaria,  the  tertian,  the  quartan^  and  the 
acstivo- autumnal  or^  as  it  is  often  termed,  the  irregular  type  of 
malarial  fever,  which  occurs  so  frequently  in  the  late  summer 
and  autumn  in  Italy  and  elsewhere.  Tbe  haemato^oun  causing; 
the  la^t-named  fever  has  been  especially  studied  by  the  Italian 
observers,  and  it  differs  more  markedly  from  those  causing  tbe 
tertian  and  quartan  fevers  than  the  latter  do  inter  se.  It  is  not 
universally  conceded  that  tbe  difTerences  between  these  three 
forms  of  organism  are  such  as  to  establish  a  difference  of  species, 
but  tbe  weight  of  opinion  is  in  favour  of  this  view.  Ross  even 
places  the  parasite  of  the  arstlvo'autumnal  fever  in  a  separate 
genus,  and  we  have  throughout  this  article  adopted  his  nomen- 
clature. Zoologically  be  groups  all  the  three  species  infesting 
man  in  Wassielevski's  family  Haemamoebidae,  which,  besides 
the  human  parasites,  includes  a  species  found  in  monkeys,  three 
species  in  hats^  and  two  in  birds,  The  species  causing  tertian 
and  quartan  fevers  are  grouped  by  Ross  in  the  genus  Jiaema- 
moelsa,  the  former  being  called  liaeinamoeba  vivar^  the  latter 
Haemanioeba  malariae.  The  parasite  causing  the  aestivo- 
autumnal  fever  is  called  Ilaemomenas  praecox. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  details  the  life-history  of  all 
these  forms  is  practically  identical,  although  the  time  which  is 
occupied  by  different  phases  of  their  Hfe-cjycle  varies  in  the 
different  species.  The  account  given  here  applies  in  the  main 
to  them  all. 

The  organism  which  Laveran  saw  living  in  the  blood- 
corpuscles  of  his  malarious  patient  was  a  minute  cell  of 
irregular  shape  whose  nucleus  can  be  demonstrated  by  the 
use  of  appropriate  reagents.  The  cell  constantly  but  slowly 
changes  its  outline,  pushing  out  and  withdrawing  blunt  rounded 
processes  :  in  fact  the  cell  resembles  the  lobate  forms  of  one  of 
the  simplest  microscopic  animals  we  know,  the  Amoeba{Fig.  1), 
The  movements  and  change  of  shape  consequent  on  them  are 
termed  amoeboid,  and  the  organism  in  this  stage  is  known  us 
an  amoebula.  These  arooehulae,  whilst  in  the  blood-cell,  grow 
rapidly,  and  in  some  way  they  collect  the  haemoglobin,  or 
colouring  matter  of  tbe  red  corpuscle,  within  their  own  bodies, 
and  convert  it  into  a  number  of  dark  brown  or  black  pigment 
granules,  which  crowd  around  the  nucleus  of  tbe  parasite.  This 
pigment,  the  so-called  malarial  pigment  or  melanin,  bad  been 
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recognised  by  V^ircbow  and  otliera  about  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  as  a  characteristic  product  in  the  blood  of  malarial 
^patients.  The  amocbulae  contioue  to  grow  rapidly,  at  the 
expense  of  their  cell-host,  until,  after  a  definite  period,  which 
varies  from  one  to  several  days,  they  become  mature,  and  by 
LIS  time  they  have  completely  filled  up  the  red  corpuscle, 
whose  scanty  remains  form  a  tight  skin  round  the  fulty  grown 
parasite  (1-8,  Fig.  I).  When  mature,  one  of  two  things  happens 
— either  they  become  (i)  gametocytes,  whose  meaning  and  fate 
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parasite  of  T^rliQii  Fovcr,  nuemtfrntkha  vivax  (Rues).  HijSflilj  ungnifltKL 
Hrhtps  I,  2,  3,  4  show  tlic  gtowtli  and  the  obanging  eUi^po  nf  t!iQ  pdrrsite 
within  the  blixMl-corpuaoIo.  FipnrcB  3,  4.  ic,  ahow  tlici  aj,'f,''f*!n'it''>o  ol  tlio 
pjgmciil,  niciniiin,  in  the  pnroeitf.  Figuro  5  is  a  BiKJiwyte,  vvbii-h  in 
Figures  6,  7,  aud^atiowH  tlie  several  etagtc^suf  .^porulation.  Figure  f)  sLowd 
tLo  BpoxeH  derivfil  frnm  u  flinglo  sinirc* yte,  esc  ipcd  rrtnn  tht*  bloml-corpusclu 
antl  free  in  tbo  bloo<l-[i]ii&i3i,  read^  to  infuof  new  corpuiscli  a.  Fig-iire  10  ia  n 
miijo  ginnetocytp,  romfsvcd  fioiii  the  bfMly  of  man,  And  thither  lu  tlin  atomtush 
o[  Anophflm  or  on  a  Tuiuri>.scopc-s1ide^  forming  Ihere  Jliigbila  or  D]M>rmHioj!oii. 
o.  pomaite;  b.  red  blotnl-corpaado;  c.  s[w:ire ;  d,  granules  of  pigtutJit, 
mclftniu ;  e.  ilagciUum  or  t;pirti]a,tt»zoon,    Frotii  I'luiycr. 


we   will   consider  later,  or  they  become  (li) 
the  latter  case  the  nucleus  of  the  amoebula 
number  of  small  nuclei,  and  each  surrounds  itse 
of  protoplasm  and  forms  a  Spore  (5—6,  Fig.  I), 
process  of  division  may  be  roughly  realised  i 
orange  with  but  one  pip  in  each  *  quarter,' 
the   orange   will    represent    what    li    left   of 
corpuscle,  the  flesh  will  represent  the  divided 
'quarter'  will  represent  a  spore^  and  the  pip 
nucleus. 


Bporocytea.  In 
breaks  up  into  a 
If  by  a  small  mass 
The  result  of  this 
if  we  imagine  an 
Then  the  skin  of 
the  red  blood- 
Bporocyte,  each 
will  represent  its 
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At  tliU  stage  the  sliin  to  whicb  tbe  red  corpuscle  bas  been 
reduced  breaks,  and  tbe  spores  fall  into  tbe  liquid  part  of  tbe 
blood  (y,  Fig.  1).  The  pigment  granules  which  escape  at  the 
same  time  nUo  pass  into  tbe  liquid  of  the  blood,  and  are  eaten 
up  and  removed  bv  those  scavengers  of  the  vascular  system,  the 
white  corpuscles.  Kacb  of  the  spores,  after  remaining  a  short 
time  in  the  fluid  of  the  blood,  attaches  itself  to  a  new  red 
corpuscle,  penetrates  its  body,  and  becomes  a  smalt  amocbula, 
which  repeats  tbe  life-history  described  above.  In  this  way  a 
few  organisms  will  soon  produce  enough  spores  to  infect  a 
very  large  number  of  blood- corpuscles  ;  as  many  a«  sixty  per 
cent,  are  in  sumc  cases  infected.  The  severity  of  tbe  attack 
naturally  depends  in  a  great  degree  on  tbe  number  of  corpuscles 
infected.  Lavcran  not  only  first  recognised  and  described  tbe 
organism*  we  are  dealing  with,  but  he  definitely  connected  its 
presence  with  malaria ;  but  it  was  not  until  some  time  later,  in 
18S5,  that  Golgi  described  tbe  sporulation  of  the  sporocyte  and 
pointed  out  that  the  moment  of  the  escape  of  the  spores  from  the 
red  corpuscle  coincides  with  the  paroiysm  of  the  fever.  Since 
all  tbe  atnnebu.ae  of  one  crop  are  at  about  tbe  same  stage  of 
growth  in  any  one  host,  millions  of  spores  in  a  well-infected 
patient  are  thrown  into  the  liquid  of  tbe  blood  at  about  tbe 
same  time';  and  it  is  clear  that  this  must  be  accompanied  by  a 
profound  disturbance  of  the  system.  This  disturbance  mani- 
fests itself  in  a  fei'erish  attack.  The  period  when  tbe  spores 
have  left  the  corpuscles  and  are  free  in  the  liquid  of  the  blood 
is  also  the  time  at  which  the  administration  of  quinine  is  said 
to  be  most  effective.  Further,  it  is  only  at  this  stage  that  the 
disease  can  be  artiSciBlIy  transferred  from  one  man  to  another. 
AW  efforts  to  transmit  the  gametocytes  have  ended  in  failure. 

Haemamoeha  vivax,  which  causes  the  tertian  fever,  passes 
through  the  variotts  stages  of  its  life-history  in  man  in  forty- 
eight  hours ;  hence  the  febrile  paroxysm  occurs  every  second  day. 
Malaria  is  usually  of  the  tertian  type,  and  this  is  certainty  the 
most  common  form  in  temperate  climates.  Occasionally  the 
infection  has  been  repeated,  and  we  may  find  that  there  are  two 
groups  of  the  parasite  present  in  the  blood,  whicb  arrive  at  the 
sporulating  stage  on  alternate  days ;  in  this  case  the  febrile 
symptoms  manifest  themselves  every  day,  and  the  type  of 
malaria  is  designated  'quotidian  intermittent  fever.'  In  this 
case,  if  a  single  dose  of  quinine  be  administered  at  the  right 
time,  one  group  of  parasites  is  killed  off  and   the  quotidian 
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fever  is  reduced  to  a  tertian.  There  way  occasional Ij  be  more 
than  two  group's  present,  or  the  parasites  may  for  some  reason 
have  failed  to  arrange  tbemselves  in  groups,  in  which  case  the 
fever  becomes  irregular  or  continuous. 

In  the  quartan  fever  the  parasite  Haemarnodni  malarias  lakes 
»eventy-two  hours  to  complete  its  cjcle  in  man,  and  the 
paroxjstns  occur  every  three  da.j» — that  is,  there  are  two  days 
without  fchrlle  sjrmptoms,  followed  by  a  day  when  there  is  a 
paroxism.  This  form  is  common  in  Sicily  and  in  certain 
parts  of  Italy,  for  instance  around  Pavia.  Just  as  in  the 
tertian  fever,  so  in  quartan  there  raay  be  a  second  infection,  in 
which  case  paroxysms  arise  on  two  successive  days,  followed  by 
a  day  of  intermission  of  the  fever.  If  a  third  group  be  present 
we  have  a  quotidian  fever.  The  aestivo-autumnal  fever,  due 
to  Haemomenas  praecoXy  is  noted  by  a  marked  irregularity  in 
Its  clinical  symptoms.  It  usually  sets  In  during  August, 
September,  or  October,  and  is  attended  by  much  more  serious 
results  than  are  the  regular  intermittent  fevers.  The 
*  pernicious'  or  'malignant'  form  of  malaria,  rarely  seen  in 
temperate  climates,  but  common  in  the  tropics,  is  caused — in 
many  cases,  though  perhaps  not  in  all — by  the  same  parasite. 

From  what  has  been  above  described,  it  is  evident  that  when 
once  the  parasite  has  obtained  entrance  to  the  blood  it  may 
remain  and  multiply  for  years.  The  parasite  is,  however,  very 
susceptible  to  the  poisonous  action  of  quinine,  and  this  is 
especially  the  case  at  the  time  when  spHrulation  has  just  taken 
place  atid  the  spores  are  being  set  free  in  the  blood.  Quinine 
seems  to  have  little  or  no  efTect  on  the  organisms  whilst  they 
are  Inside  the  blood-corpuscle,  but  shortly  before  the  paroxjstn 
is  due  it  should  be  administered.  Quinine  is  amongst  the  very 
few  absolutely  trustworthy  specifics  known  to  medical  science. 
It  seems  to  have  been  introduced  into  Europe  in  the  year  16-10 
by  the  Countess  of  Chinchon,  a  small  town  south-east  of  Madrid. 
The  Countess  was  Vice-Queen  of  Peru,  and  in  1638  was  cured 
of  a  tertian  fever  by  the  use  of  Peruvian  bark.  Shortly  after- 
wards she  started  for  Europe  with  a  supply  of  the  drug,  but 
unfortunately  died  on  the  voyage.  About  a  hundred  years 
later  Linnaeus  named  the  plant  after  this  lady,  but  acting  on 
erroneous  information  omitted  the  first  *h'  in  the  name,  and 
called  the  plant  Cinchona.  According  to  some  authorities  the 
word  'quinine'  is  derived  from  Equina,'  the  Spanish  spelling 
of  the  Peruvian  word  'kina,'  which  signified  bark. 

But  to  come  back  to  the  parasite.  It  was  mentioned  above 
that  the  amoebulae  become  either  sporocytes  or  gamctocytes. 
We  ba  ve  fojhwed  the  /ate  of  the  formcT  and  nmsX  x^^i^  V^w^  «=f«^ 
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aUention  to  the  latter.  In  the  genus  Haemamoeba  the  gametocjtc 
has  a  general  resemblance  to  the  sporocjte  before  ita  nucleui 
divides  and  it  begins  to  form  spores  ;  and  it  is  impossible  to 
predict  which  amoebulae  will  become  sporocvtes  and  which  will 
become  gametocytes.  In  Haemomenas^  however,  the  gametocjte 
can  be  recognised  at  an  early  stage.  In  this  genus  some  of  the 
amoebulae  become  globular  and  ultimately  form  spores,  whilst 
others  become  elongated  and  slightly  curved  j  in  fact,  they 
assume  the  shape  of  minute  sausages.  These  are  the  gametocjtes. 
It  is  on  this  difTerence  in  shape  that  Ross  has  founded  his  new 
genus  for  the  parasite  of  the  aestivo^autumnal  fev^er,  all  the 
essential  characters  of  which  bad,  however,  been  previously 
recognised  by  Italian  and  American  observer j. 

So  long  as  the  gametocytes  remain  in  the  blood  of  the 
patient  they  undergo  no  further  development ;  on  being 
liberated  from  the  cell  into  tbe  fluid  of  the  blood,  they 
degenerate  and  die;  but  if  they  be  removed  even  only  on  to  a 
microscope-slide  they  begin  to  develope.  They  escape  from  the 
red  corpuscle  in  which  they  have  hitherto  been  confined,  and 
some  ot  them — the  male  gametocytes— are  then  seen  suddenly 
to  emit  long  filaments  (10,  Fig.  I),  These  filaments  can  be 
watched  under  a  high  power,  struggling  violently  to  free  them- 
selves from  the  ceil  which  has  given  rise  to  them.  Ultimately 
they  succeed,  and  breaking  loose  at  once  dart  away  amongst 
the  corpuscles  and  other  debris  on  the  slide.  So  long  ago  as 
1880  Lftverao  had  seen  these  bodies,  but  until  1^97  their  nature 
was  quite  misunderstood.  This  formation  of  the  filaments  or 
Hagella,  sometimes  called  *  Ungellation/  can  only  take  place? 
at  comparatively  high  temperatures.  This  has  an  Important 
relation  to  the  seasonal  variation  in  the  prevalence  of  the 
disease. 

Hitherto  in  this  article  we  have  only  studied  the  malarial 
parasite  inside  the  body,  wilh  the  exception  that  we  have  just  seen 
that,  should  it  get  out,  certain  cells  undergo  a  further  development 
and  produce  mobile  filaments.  It  occurred  to  many  that  these 
filaments  might  be  spores,  which  were  in  some  way  carried 
into  the  blood  of  man.  Later  research  showed  that  this  is 
not  their  true  meaning*,  hut,  acting  on  some  such  belief,  Dr. 
Patrick  Manson  propounded  the  hypothesis  that  the  spores 
may  be  conveyed  to  man  by  the  intervention  of  some  blood- 
sucking insect;  and  the  brilliant  and  laborious  researches  of 
Major  Ross,  undertaken  with  the  view  of  establishing  the 
truth  or  falsehood  of  tbis  hypothesis,  have  within  the  last  few 
rears  cleuvil  up  the  whole  question  of  the  transmission  of  the 
difM^e  from  one  patient  to  anoi\\e'[« 


It  is  a  well  established  belief  in  tnany  malarious  countries 
that  I  be  mosquito  plajs  a  part  in  tbe  infection.  The  negroes 
of  the  Usambara  Mountains,  who  acquire  the  disease  when  tbej 
descend  to  the  plains,  even  use  the  same  word  to  denote  the 
disease  and  the  mosquito.  In  Assam,  in  Italy,  and  in  Southern 
Tirol,  the  belief  in  the  mosquito  origin  ot*  malaria  obtains. 
Experienced  travellers,  like  Livingstone,  Emin  Pasha,  and 
General  Gordon,  insisted  on  the  importance  of  mosquitn 
nets,  thinking  that  the  netting  *  acted  as  a  filter  against  the 
malarial  poison,'  and  knowing  hy  experience  that  its  presence 
diminished  the  tendency  tu  the  disease.  The  whole  epidemio- 
logical evidence  was  put  together  in  a  masterly  essay  on  the 
mosquito  theory,  read  before  the  Philosophical  Society  of 
Washington  in  1883,  by  Professor  A.  F,  A.  King,  There  was 
thus  a  considerable  body  of  opinion  In  favour  of  the  mosquito- 
malaria-theory,  when,  in  1894,  Manson  explained  his  views  to 
Major  Ross,  at  that  time  a  surgeon  in  the  Indian  Medical 
Service. 

Manson's  own  epoch- making^  researches  on  Filarici — another 
human  parasite  whose  intermediate  host  is  the  mosquito — no 
doubt  strengthened  his  faith  and  helped  to  encourage  Major 
Ross,  who  In  1895  began  in  Secumierabad  &  series  of  investiga- 
tions, which,  after  much  weary  work,  were  crowned  with 
brilliant  success.  The  ditficuhies  of  the  work  were  very  great. 
Hardly  anything  was  known  about  the  great  number  of  gnats 
and  mosquitoes  which  are  found  all  over  India,  and  it  was 
often  impossible  to  have  them  accurately  determined.  Then 
no  one  could  predict  the  appearance  of  the  parasite  within  the 
body  of  the  mosquito — if  it  were  there— or  in  what  part  of  the 
body  it  should  be  looked  for.  The  mosquito  had  to  be  searched 
cell  by  cell.  Tbe  difficulty  of  dissecting  a  mosquito  is  great 
even  in  temperate  climes,  and  when  we  recollect  that  hundreds 
of  all  the  available  species  were  dissected  in  the  most  malarious 
districts  of  India,  wc  must  recognise  that  it  was  only  a  faith 
akin  to  that  which  moves  mountains  which  sustained  the 
courage  and  stimulated  the  perseverance  of  the  tireless  worker. 
For  nearly  two  years  and  a  half  Major  Ross  searched  in  vain. 
No  matter  what  species  of  mosquito  he  worked  at,  the  results 
were  negative.  A  less  determined  man  would  long  ago  have 
abandoned  the  research  ;  Major  Ross  only  tried  new  methods. 
At  Sigur  Ghat,  near  Ootacamund,  a  peculiarly  malarious  district, 
he  noticed  for  tbe  first  time  a  mosquito  with  spotted  wings 
which  laid  boat-shaped  eggs.  Shortly  afterwards  he  was  able 
to  feed  eight  specimens  of  this  mosquito  on  a  patient  whose 
blood  contained  the  parasites  in  tbe  gamc\oc^\«  sX^^ii. — m\^\^. 
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should  have  been  mentioned  above  that  all  mosquitoes  dissectetl 
were  first  fed  upon  the  blood  of  malarious  patients.  Six  of 
these  insects  were  searched  through  and  through,  organ  by 
organ,  but  without  result.  The  seventh  showed  certain  unusual 
cclU  in  the  outer  surface  of  the  stomach,  which  contained  a  few 
granules  of  the  characteristic  black  pigment  or  melanin  of 
malarial  fever,  Tbe  eighth  and  last  specimen  showed  the 
same  characteristic  cells  with  the  same  characteristic  pigment, 
but  the  peculiar  cells,  quite  unlike  anything  hitherto  met  with 
in  the  mosquito's  body,  were  larger  and  further  dc%'eioi>cd. 
*  These  fortunate  results  practically  solved  the  malaria  problem.' 
Without  following  in  detail  the  various  stages  of  the  further 
investigations  carried  on  by  Major  Ross,  we  must  endeavour  to 
give  an  account  of  the  final  results  obtained  by  him  and  later 

Fig.  IL 
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Various  stages  which  the  imrjisilo  of  tbo  AcAtivcKov:turanal  Fever,  ttafmomt-rMt 
pmeeoz  (RomI,  passea  tbrou'^h  ia  tbo  body  of  the  mosfiuito  AnopJidet,  Mag- 
aifled  20(IU  tiiucB.  ArtuT  Iludd  aud  Fielding-OulcJ.  Fi^rel.  FingellA  or 
spermatozoa,  from  mal43  gumctocyto  (boo  Ftg.  I  above}.  Figure  2. 
Flngfttium  or  gpi'matqiioiin  (intftria^  and  fcrtilieiDg  the  female  g^ametocybe. 
FigvPJ  3-  The  fortilisctl  ueU  or  "ly^tc.'  Ficfurea  1,  2,  3  are  found  in 
tho  blcxxl  la  the  etomach  of  tbe  Anophelea.  Figure  4.  Tbe  fertilieed  wit 
plerotngtbe  wall  of  thc^  BtomBoh  of  the  moaqiiUo  to  oomo  to  roatoa  FiguroS 
between  tbe  epitheltal  liuiag  of  tbe  etomacb  and  tbo  moeciilu'  nheatb. 

iDTestigatots.  Being  unable  to  obtain  material  for  tbe  study  of 
malaria  in  man  owing  to  the  scare  caused  by  the  outbreak  of 
plague  amongst  the  natives,  Ross  worked  out  the  life-history 
of  an  ailied  organism  which  causes  malaria  in  birds.  It  if  to 
the  brilliant  researches  of  the  Italian  school — prominent 
among  whom  are  Grassi,  Bastianelli,  and  Bignami — that  we 
owe  the  fir&t  complete  accounts  of  the  life-history  of  the  human 
parasite.  It  has  already  been  explained  that  some  of  the 
parasites  do  not  form  spores,  but  persist  in  a  more  or  less 
unchanged  condition  whilst  in  the  blood  of  man  as  gameto- 
oytes.  We  have  also  seen  that  when  removed  from  the  liuman 
body  some  of  these  gametocytes  throw  off  actively  mobile 
fiUform  bodiee.  In  1897  MacCallum,  of  Baltimore,  showed 
»bat  these  MUoxm  bodies  really  are.     Certain  of  the  gamelo- 
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Cjtes  do  dot  produce  them,  but  lie  passlvelj  ctlll  on  the 
micros  cope-slide  or  in  the  blood  within  the  mosquito's  stoniacti. 
These  are  ilestined  to  form  the  female  cell;  the  filamentous 
bodies  which  break  off  from  the  first-named  gametocyte  were 
seen  by  MacCallum  to  fase  with  them  and  in  fact  to  play  the 
part  of  the  male  cell  or  spermatozoon.  This,  in  fact,  happens 
when  a  mosquito  feeds  on  a  malarious  patient.  The  gamcto- 
cytes,  unchanged  in  the  blood  of  man,  as  soon  as  they  reach  the 
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Formnlton  of  the  bloats  of  nnemom&ias  praeeox  (ItoBB)  withiA  Ibe  boily  of  ttiQ 
mosquito  Anophths.  Magnified  20(M)  limeff.  After  Rnss  acd  Ficldiog-Onld, 
Fi^ro  1-  The  full-grown  zyK^to  diviiJinn  np  iutij  merRS.  Fipuni  2.  An 
isolated  mere  wliiuU  hag  lio^ sloped  ita  filiCorm  bodies  or  blosti  Figure  3L 
TJie  zygote  cmmDMJd  with  fjlasts  ia  bursting.  Figure  -t.  The  bliiBts  nfa 
intMng  Ibeir  vaj  into  the  salivary  gland  of  tho  nweq^uito  a,  through  it 
into  the  oeaophngus  i,  an  J  finally  into  the  pBAiowiia  6. 
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stomach  of  the  insect,  swell  and  burst  from  their  red  corpuscle. 
The  male  gamelocjle  throws  off  the  filiform  bodies,  which 
activelj  swim  about  aeekipg  a  female  gametocyte  (U  ^  ig-  1') 
When  fouTid  tlicy  fuse  with  it  and  thus  produce  a  fertilised  cell 
or  zygote  (3,  Fig.  II).  This  zygote  is  proJuced  on  the  micro- 
scope-slide,  and  in  the  alimentary  canal  of  certain  mosquitoes, 
but  so  far  as  is  knowo  at  present  it  undergoes  further  develop- 
ment only  in  the  stomach  of  the  various  species  of  the  mosquito 
genus  Anopheles.  In  all  other  cases  it  dies  or  is  digested.  In 
AnopheleSy  however,  the  zygote  travels  to  the  walls  of  the 
stomach,  pierces  the  inner  coats  and  comes  to  rest  underneath 
the  muscular  tunic  which  ensheaths  that  organ  (4  and  5, 
Tig.  11). 

At  first  the  zygote  is  very  small,  about  the  si^e  of  a  red 
blood-corpuscle }  but  it  grows,  and  in  the  course  of  about  a 
week  it  ha^,  roughly  speaking,  increased  to  ftve  hundred 
times  its  original  bulk  (1  and  3,  Fig.  III).  Us  contents  have 
not  only  increased  but  have  divided  into  some  eight  or 
twelve  cells  called  meres  |  and  each  of  these  meres  has  given 
off  round  its  periphery  a  number  of  filiform  cells  called  blasts 
(2,  Fig,  111),  The  structure  of  the  mere,  with  its  coating  of 
blasts,  may  be  easily  understood  by  a  zoologist  when  it  is 
mentioned  that  it  very  closely  resembles  that  stage  in  the 
formation  of  the  spermatozoa  of  the  earth-worm  just  before  the 
spermatozoa  separate  themselves  from  the  blastophor ;  the  lay 
mind  may  gain  a  better  idea  of  its  appearance  by  recalling  the 
head  of  a  mop.  As  the  zygote,  still  resting  on  the  outside  of 
the  mosquito  s  stomach,  matures,  the  cells  which  are  giving  rise 
to  the  blasts  diminish  In  size  and  disappear,  leaving  the  capsule 
packed  with  thousands  of  minute  Aliform  slightly  spindle- 
shaped  blasts  (3,  Fig.  III).  Then  the  capsule  bursts  and  the 
blasts  make  their  way  into  the  body-cavity,  or  space  between 
the  stomach  and  the  wall  of  the  mosquito's  body*  It  is  not 
known  whether  they  have  any  movement  of  their  own,  but  in 
some  way  or  another  they  make  their  way  into  the  salivary 
glands  of  the  insect  and  accumulate  in  the  cells  which  secrete 
the  saliva.  Thence  the  blasts  pass  into  the  salivary  duct  and 
down  the  grooved  proboscis  of  the  insect  (4,  Fig.  III).  The 
next  time  the  mosquito  has  a  meal  off  a  man,  some  of  these 
blasts  will  be  washed  into  the  man's  blood  by  the  saliva  which 
causes  the  irritation  set  up  by  a  mosquito's  bite.  It  is  known 
that  when  an  infected  insect  bites  a  healthy  man  malaria  ensues  ; 
and  though  the  blasts  have  not  hitherto  been  seen  to  enter  the 
blood-corpuscles,  they  certainly  give  rise  to  the  disease,  and  it 
can  hardly  be  doubted  that  they  force  their  way  into  the  red 
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[corpuscles  and  form  the  young  amocbulae  which  we  described 
[mt  the  beginntog  of  this  article. 

The  appended    scheme    will    perhaps   make  clear   the   very 

diverse     phases    of   these   somewhat    poljctnorpbic    organ isin«. 

Those  stages    which  occur  in   the  blood  of   tuan   are   printed 

in  ordinary  type,  but  those  which  occur  in  the  mosquito  are  in 

;  italics : — 

Amuebulaje 


Sporocyto  Femalo  GatDctocyto       Malo  Gamotoejrtd 

t 
Spores 
(^in  li(]^ai<l  of  blood ) 

I  Female  Oameloc^te        FilametUoug  hodtei  or 

Amoebnlao  I  Sjfcrmatoxoa 


Sporocyio 


Sporea 
and  da  capo. 


I 
Ziftjote 

Meret 

1 
BlatU 

I 
Amoebulae 


Sporocyto  JFemalo  Gamctocjtc       Male  Gamotocyto 

The  foregoing  account  of  this  varied  and  romantic  life- 
history  is  no  hypothetical  one.  With  the  exception  that,  so 
far  as  we  know»  no  one  has  yet  seen  the  blasts  enter  the 
corpuscles  and  become  amoebulac,  every  stage  in  the  story  has 
been  verified  over  and  over  again  by  competent  observers,  and 
their  observations  are  now  accepted  by  all  whose  opinion  in 
8ucb  matters  has  weight,  Further,  the  facts  here  recorded  are 
not  peculiar  to  parasites  in  man.  Allied  forms  of  Protozoa 
attack  other  Vertebrates,  and  in  fact  the  first  Haematozoon 
whose  life-history  was  thoroughly  worked  out  by  Ross  was  the 
Ilaeinamoeha  rcUcta  (^Proteosoma)^  which  causes  a  malaria-like 
disease  in  birds,  and  is  conveyed  from  one  bird  to  another  by 
means  of  the  common  gnat,  Culex  pipiens.  Again,  the  parasite 
which  causes  so  much  loss  to  stock  owners,  the  Texas  fever 
organism,  I^roioma  MgeTninumy  is,  thanks  to  the  researches  of 
Smith  and  Kilborne,  now  known  to  be  conveyed  from  one  ox 
to  another  by  the  cattle-tick,  Bodpkilus  hovis.  Thus,  however 
strange  the  life-bhtory  of  the  malariobl  patasllfe  taa,"^  %,(ifc\£k  Vo  ^«' 
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unscientiticj  it  is  very  much  what  might  have  been  expected 
hy  zoologists  who  have  worked  on  allied  organisms,  and  It  is 
vouched  Tor  in  its  main  features  by  the  most  expert  workers  in 
England,  France,  America,  Italy,  and  Germany.  Tbe  whole 
literature  of  the  subject  of  transmission  of  disease  by  insects 
bas  been  ably  sifted  and  brougbt  together  by  Dr.  Nutlall  in  a 
monograph  whose  title  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article. 

For  two  years  and  a  half  Major  Ross  dissected  mosquitnet, 
looking  for  traces  of  the  malaria  organism  and  finding  none, 
but  at  last  he  found  what  he  sought  in  a  species  of  mosquito  that 
had  hitherto  escaped  his  attention.  This  means  that,  like  most 
other  parasites,  the  Ilaemamoebidae  will  develops  in  one  kind 
of  animal  and  in  one  kind  only.  H  taken  up  by  another  kind 
they  are  simply  digested.  Tlie  mosquito  with  tbe  spotted  wings 
and  boat-shaped  eggs  undoubtedly  belonged  to  the  genus  appro- 
priately named  Anopheles;  and  only  the  species  of  this  genus, 
so  far  as  we  know,  are  capable  of  conveying  the  infection  from 
man  to  man.  In  their  boiHes  only  will  tbe  gametocytes 
develope.  If  swallowed  by  other  biting  insects  or  by  leeches^ 
&c.*  they  disintegrate  and  are  no  more. 

The  word  mosquito  has  no  scienli6c  import ;  derived  from 
the  Spanish  or  Portuguese,  it  simply  means  *  little  fly  ' ;  il  ii 
used  popularly  to  denote  a  gnat  which  bites,  and  most  gnats 
bite  whea  they  have  a  chance.  The  word  is  sometimes  extended 
to  include  certain  midges.  The  Dipterous  family,  Cui.icidae, 
_.     j„  to    which  the  gnat    belongs, 

S*      *  contains,  according  to  Major 

Giles,  some  242  species, 
divided  amongst  eight  genera. 
The  great  majority  of  species^ 
some  IGO,  boweverj  belong 
to  the  genus  Cuhx  ;  Anophelet 
includes  30;  whilst  the  re- 
mainder are  divided  amongst 
the  other  six  genera,  none  of 
which  are  large.  The  col  Ice* 
tions  which  have  recently 
been  made  at  tbe  British 
Museum,  and  which  are  now 
being  worked  out  by  Mr.  Theobald,  arc  said  to  contain  10 
species  oi  Anopheles  new  to  science;  so  tbnt,  if  all  Majnr  Giles* 
species  ore  accepted,  we  have  a  total  of  some  40  species  of 
the  genus  *  which  has  been  hopelessly  convicted  of  being  the 
medium  by  which  the  malaria  parasite  is  transmitted  from  person 
to  person.'     According  to  the  last-named  authority  we  have  in 
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England  17  species  of  Culex,  and  2  of  Ajiopfteki,  A,  Mfitrcatus  and 
A.  maculipennis  (clavif/fr)^  though  some  authorities  are  inclined 
to  add  a  third,  A.  niffrivM.  Five  other  species,  belonging  to 
the  smaller  genera  of  Cuiicidae^  make  a  total  of  some  24  species 
of  gnat  Of  inosqaito  found  in  England.  Cttlej:  pipieiif,  probably 
the  commonest  gnat  the  wide  world  over,  conveys  the  parasite 
Proteosoma,  or,  as  Ross  now  oalls  it,  Haemamoelia  relicta^  of  the 
avian  malaria  from  bird  to  bird  ;  but  it  will  not  carry  the 
parasite  of  human  malaria.  Indeed,  fourteen  different  species 
of  Culejr  have  been  tried  in  this  respect  and  in  each  case  with 
negative  results.  The  same  nice  adjustment  of  parasite  to  host 
is  found  in  Anopheles^  It  will  not  convey  the  bird  malariaL^ 
that  is  to  say,  the  gametocytes  are  destroyed  in  its  bodj^but^' 
is  readily  infected  by  the  human  parasite,  and  at  the  presenTUate 
no  less  than  nine  species  have  been  successfully  tried,  and  thit 
not  only  in  Europe,  but  in  Africa,  India,  and  the  United  States. 

ylno/}/te£s«  is  obviously  worth  studying.  It  has  now  been  found 
very  commonly  distributed  in  England,  A.  macuHpennis  abound- 
ing In  the  eastern  counties.  Its  boat-shaped  egg«,  laid,  not  as  are 
those  of  the  genus  Culex,  in  little  rafts,  but  singly,  give  rise  to  a 
charming  little  larva,  whose  diet  of  minute  algae  gives  a  greenish 
tinge  to  the  centre  of  the  body,  which  elsewhere  is  of  a  brownish 
hue.  When  at  rest,  these  small  larvae 
float  on  the  water  parallel  with  the 
surface,  and  not  hanging  down  into  the 
water  as  docs  the  larval  Cukx,  They 
have  a  most  beautiful  arrangement  of 
minute  hairs,  arranged  like  the  ribs  of 
an  umbrella  turned  inside  nut,  along 
the  upper  surface  of  their  backs,  and 
by  the  action  of  these  hairs  they  hang 
on  to  the  surface- film.  Their  breathing 
organs  open  near  the  tail,  but  are  not 
produced  into  the  long  respiratory  tube 
by  which  the  Cidex  larva  can  be  so 
easily  recognised.  They  possess  the 
most  marvellous  arrangements  on  the 
head  for  setting  up  currents  conveying  ,'  ,  , 
food  to  the  mouth,  and,  tn  fact,  they  ii/eim 
afford  one  of  the  most  charming  objects 
of  'animated  nature*  that  one  could  desire  to  watch.  After 
some  days,  varying  in  number  according  to  the  temperature, 
tbe  larva  turns  into  one  of  those  curious  active  Dipterous 
pupai'  which  are  well  known  in  the  case  of  other  gnats.  Lik« 
the  larva,  the  pupa  floats  at  the  surface  of  tbe  watfiCt     Whea 
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mature  its  integument  splits  along  the  back  ;  then  the  perfect 
insect  steps  out^  rests  a  moment  to  drj  its  wings,  and  sails  awajr 
into  the  air. 

It  is  very  doubtful  if  the  male  Anophehs^  which  can  easily*  be 
distinguished  from  the  female  by  its  bushy  feathered  tentacles 
quite  visible  tu  the  naked  eye,  ever  sucks  blood.  The  habit 
in  the  female  is  probably  pronipted  by  a  desire  to  obtain 
material  for  the  growth  of  the  ova.  Out  of  the  numerous  genus 
Cukx  only  four  species  are  known  in  which  the  male  bites; 
and  it  is  probable  that  malaria  is  always  conveyed  from  man  to 
man  by  the  activity  of  the  female.  It  is  difficult  to  say  how 
long'  mosquitoes  live  in  the  imago  stage — certainly,  if  fed,  for 
some  weeks.  The  earlier  collectors,  not  knowing^  how  to  feed 
them,  used  to  cork  them  up  in  glass  tubes^  and  then,  noticing 
in  a  day  or  two  that  the  poor  insect  had  died,  retired  to  their 
studies  and  wrote  moral  essays  on  the  brevity  of  life,  or  learned 
treatises  on  the  duration  of  life  in  relation  to  the  methods  of 
ovipositing.  Now  we  feed  the  imagos — -as  a  rule,  on  bananas 
— and  they  live  well  in  confinement.  The  fertilised  female 
survives  the  winter,  hibernating  in  some  dusky  corner^  and 
it  is  probable  that  some  of  the  egg*  also  carry  the  species  over 
the  cold  months  from  autumn  to  the  following  spring, 

It  should  perhaps  be  mentioned  that  the  infected  mosquito 
does  not  transmit  the  parasites  to  its  offspring.  This  was  an 
important  point  to  ascertain,  because  it  is  known  that  the  tick 
which  causes  Texas  fever  does  transmit  its  parasite  to  the 
young  tickSf  and  they  in  turn  communicate  the  disease  to  the 
oxen.  A  somewhat  similar  case  of  the  transference  from  parent 
to  offspring  of  an  organism  causing  disease  is  that  of  the  Pebnne, 
caused  by  a  parasite  which  attacks  silk-worms,  and  which  is 
conveyed  by  the  infected  ova  from  one  generation  to  another. 

The  above  short  resume  of  the  life-history  and  habits  of 
Anopkeks  has  been  given  as  a  prelude  to  the  important 
question  :  What  can  be  done  to  diminish  malaria?  A  few  years 
ago,  before  we  understood  the  cause  of  the  disease,  much  bad 
been  done  to  lessen  it.  While  aiming  at  other  objects,  we  drove 
malaria  out  of  England  by  draining.  Now  that  we  know  the 
secret  of  the  disease  we  can  direct  our  cITorts  more  intelligently. 
There  are  two  points  exposed  to  attack.  The  first  is  the  sporu- 
lating  organism  in  the  blood  of  man,  the  second  is  the  insect. 
If  we  could  eliminate  the  organism  from  man,  the  mosquito 
would  bo  saved  much  suffering  and  would  he  powerless  to 
infect  man  ;  or,  if  we  could  prevent  the  mosquito  from  access 
to  man,  either  by  guarding  him  against  its  bites  or  by  killing 
off  the  insect,  the  haemotozoon  would,  in  the  course  of  time 
gradasklij  die  out. 
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Both  methods  should  be  tried.  Malarious  patients  shouldp 
so  far  as  possible,  be  treated  with  quinine,  and  no  effort 
should  be  spared  to  free  their  system  from  the  parasite.  Special 
precautions,  such  as  hanging  up  mosquito  curtains,  &c., 
should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  access  of  the  mosquito  to  the 
patient ;  otherwise  he  act*  a*  a  centre  of  inrection,  U  is  almost 
equally  important  to  protect  the  healthy  man  living  in  a 
malarious  place.  The  mosquito  net  must  be  carefully  made, 
and  let  down  over  the  bed  well  before  sunset ;  its  free  edges 
should  be  tucked  under  the  mattress,  and  the  greatest  care  should 
be  taken  tr>  prevent  the  ingress  of  a  mosquito,  especially  when 
slipping  within  the  curtains.  Punkahs  should  be  employed  as 
much  as  passible  j  they  certainly  tend  to  keep  the  Anopheles  at  a 
distance.  This  summer  an  experiment  has  been  initiated  by 
Dr.  Nfanson  which  must  convince  even  those  least  open  to 
conviction  that  malaria  is  preventible  if  proper  precautions  be 
taken.  That  the  bite  of  ao  infected  mosquito  can  convey 
malaria  may  be  taken  as  proved  by  the  voluntary  submission 
of  Mr.  T.  P.  Manson  to  the  experiment,  as  lately  recounted  in 
the  '  Times.' •  This  gentleman  allowed  himself  to  be  bitten, 
in  this  country,  by  insects  previously  fed  on  malarioiJs  patientt ; 
and  in  due  course  the  disease — tertian  ague — showed  Itself  in 
him.  To  prove  the  other  side  of  the  case  required  even  more 
courage  and  endurance.  Since  last  May,  Dr.  Low  and  Dr. 
Sambon,  of  the  London  School  of  Tropical  Medicine,  with  Sigoor 
Ter^i,  an  Italian  artist,  and  two  servants,  have  been  living  in  a 
mosquito-proof  hut,  near  Ostia,  in  the  Roman  Campagna,  and 
up  to  the  time  of  writing  have  remained  in  perfect  health.  The 
spot  selected  for  this  experiment  is  so  malarious  that  the 
Romans  regard  spending  a  single  night  there  as  equivalent  to 
contracting  a  virulent  type  of  malaria.  Yet,  when  Professor 
Grassi  and  several  other  experts  visited  the  mosquito-proof  hut 
on  September  12th,  they  found  the  inhabitants  in  perfect  health 
— a  fact  which  they  telegraphed,  with  their  salutations,  to  Dr, 
Manson,  'who  first  formulated  the  mosquito-malarial  theory.' 
The  conditions  under  which  Dr.  Low  and  Dr.  Sambon  and 
their  Italian  companions  lived  were  all  directed  to  the  avoidance 
of  being  bitten  by  mosquitoes.  During  the  daytime  they  were 
allowed  out  of  their  hut,  because  the  chance  of  being  bitten  in 
broad  daylight  is  so  small  that  it  may  be  neglected  ;  but  they 
were  *  gated*  an  hour  before  sunset,  and  were  not  allowed  out 
until  an  hour  after  sunrise.  The  mosquitoes  were  kept  out 
of  the  hut  by  the  use  of  wire-gauze  doors  and  windows.     By 
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these  precautions  contact  between  mosquito  and  man  has  been 
avoldedf  and  man  has  lived  for  inontbi  in  one  of  the  moat 
malarious  $pots  in  Europe  without  acquiring  a  trace  of  malaria, 
It  is  most  aalisfactory  to  record  that  a  similar  success,  has 
attended  the  efforts  of  the  Italian  authorities  to  Improve  the 
state  of  things  in  the  great  plain  of  Salerno.  V^isitors  to 
Paestum  and  Battipaglia  cannot  fail  to  have  noticed  how^ 
malaria  has  marked  that  district  as  its  own.  By  taking-  such 
precautions  as  are  indicated  above,  the  peasants  and  railway 
signalmen  have  this  }ear,  for  the  first  time,  escaped  the  disease; 
whilst  for  the  first  time  new-comers  to  the  district  have  failed 
to  contract  it.  The  intelligent  activity  of  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment, and  the  well-known  interest  taken  in  the  question  by  the 
King  and  Queen  of  Italy,  cannot  fail  to  have  a  profoundly 
beneficial  effect  upon  the  lives  of  some  of  the  poorest  and  most 
hard-working  of  European  peasantry. 

The  problem  in  Africa  is  more  complex^  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  native  population  is  thoroughly  permeated  with  the 
parasite.  Mr.  Christophers  and  Dr.  Stephens,  in  their  '  Further 
Reports  to  the  Malaria  Committee,'  have  sbown  that  the 
children  of  natives  are  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  infected 
with  malaria.  In  one  village  where  the  Anopheles  was  found 
in  *  considerable  numbers'  90  per  cent,  of  the  babies  suffered, 
57  per  cent,  of  the  ohildren  |]p  to  eigbt  years,  S^  per  cent,  of 
the  children  up  to  twelve  year*,  after  which  age  the  children 
were  *very  rarely  infected.'  This  is  but  one  example  out  of 
many,  all  tending  1o  show  that  after  a  time  a  certain  immunity 
to  the  disease  is  ac<juircd,  and  further  that  travellers  should  as 
fnr  as  possible  avoid  the  neighbourhood  of  native  villages,  and, 
abrvvc  all,  decline  to  sleep  in  native  huts. 

The  destruction  of  tlie  mosquito,  at  any  rale  in  neighbour- 
hoods inhabited  by  man,  is  a  matter  of  difhcultr,  but  is  worth 
attempting.  To  expect  to  destroy  the  mature  insect  seems 
a  vain  thing,  but  the  larva  can  be  more  easily  dealt  with. 
Anopheles — unlike  the  common  gnat,  which  breeds  close  to 
houses^  in  cisterns^  garden  fountains,  old  tubs,  drains,  tVc. — 
prefers  rain-water  puddles,  natural  hulluivs  by  the  road  side, 
small  ponds,  and  rjcc-fiehls.  We  have  occasinnally  found  the 
larvae  of  Awpheles  and  CmA-x  in  tbe  same  water  in  England, 
but  ibis  is  probably  exceptional.  In  England,  so  far  at  our 
experience  goes,  the  Anopheles  larvae  ure  usually  met  with  in 
■hallow  water  easily  healed  by  the  sun's  rays  ;  and  we  have 
always  found  the  in  in  associutiim  with  the  common  green  water* 
weed  b)nroffi/ra,  lliuugh  ilicy  arc  not  known  to  eat  tbis. 

Attentii^n  to  the  standing  water  round  houses  or  n«ftr  towni 
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Will  da  much  to  diminish  the  scourge  of  iriojquitoGS,  All  pots 
and  pans  containing  water  should  be  regularly  turned  out  once 
a.  week,  and  puddles  should  he  bru^bed  out.  The  larva  takes 
some  seven  days  to  devetope,  so  that  once  a  week  suffices  to 
destroy  each  brood.  All  useless  water  should  be  drained  away 
and  stagnant  ponds  filled  up.  The  introduction  nf  fish  baa 
markedly  diminished  the  number  of  mosquitoes  around  Mr, 
Hanbury's  celebrated  garden  at  La  Mortela  on  the  Riviera. 
They  eagerly  devour  the  larvae,  and  should  be  made  use  of  in 
all  large  areas  of  water.  For  smaller  areas  some  cuUcicide  should 
be  tried,  and  more  experiments  In  this  direction  are  urgently 
needed.  One  of  the  simplest  remedies  known  is  kerosene  oil, 
A  piece  of  rag  tied  to  a  stick  should  be  dipped  into  the  oil, 
and  then  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  oil  diffuses 
in  a  fine  film  over  the  surface  and  clogs  the  breathing  tubes  of 
the  larval  insect;  it  possibly  interferes  with  the  action  of  the 
surface  tension  ;  at  any  rate  the  larvae  die.  Fresh  tar  has  the 
same  effect.  This  'painting*  of  the  water  must  be  renewed 
once  a  week.  Wells  and  cisterns  should  be  kept  closed,  A 
more  careful  selection  of  tbe  site  for  houses  and  a  more 
liberal  use  of  wire-netting  mosquito  shutters  will  do  much  to 
minimise  the  risk  to  Europeans  in  malarious  districts. 

The  various  remedies  suggested  above  have  been  tried  with 
success  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  The  writer  has  been 
assured  by  an  old  inhabitant  of  Colombo  that  the  mosquitoes 
have  distinctly  diminished  in  number  in  parts  of  that  town  since 
the  custom  of  storing  water  near  the  houses  was  abandoned. 
During  this  summer  the  authorities  at  Sassari  in  Sardinia 
claim  to  have  '  practically  exterminated  the  mosquitoes  .  .  . 
by  killing  the  larvae  in  the  swamps  with  petroleum,  and  the 
flies  with  chlorine  and  other  destructive  chemicals,* 

The  extinction  of  malaria  in  England  is  a  kind  of  by-product 
nf  the  draining  operations  which  restored  to  the  agriculturist 
large  tracts  of  land  in  the  fen  districts  and  elsewhere.  The 
breeding-places  of  the  mosquitoes  were  dried  up  and  their 
numbers  materially  lessened  ;  at  the  same  time  the  parasite  was 
killed  in  an  increasing  number  of  patients.  Thus  the  mos- 
quitoes which  survived  bad  fewer  opportunities  of  infecting 
themselves,  and  as  time  went  on  the  parasite  was  ultimately 
eliminated.  Avopheks^  though  in  diminished  numbers,  is  still 
with  uSf  and  is  especially  to  be  found  in  those  parts  of  England 
once  infested  with  the  malaria ;  but  the  parasite  has  disappeared. 
What  has  been  done  in  England  can  be  attempted  elsewhere. 
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Art.  II.— CHARLES  LAMB. 

The  Life  and    Works  of  Charles   Lamb.      Edited    bj  Alfred 
Ainger.     Twelve  vols.     London:    Macmillan,  ]9<_)0, 

IT  ii  to  be  remarked  that  the  writings  of  Charles  Lamb  are 
with  difBcultj  attached  to  any  general  history  of  the 
prog^ress  of  literature.  Eminent  aa  be  is,  and  deeply  beloved, 
his  name  ia  often  mentioaed  casual Ivj  and  as  if  in  a  sort  of 
appendix,  while  contetnporariea  of  his,  by  no  means  more 
eminent,  and  certainly  less  lovable,  obtain  comparatively 
lengthy  examination.  This  is  caused,  without  doubt,  by 
several  conditions.  In  the  first  place^  with  ail  his  charm  and 
power,  Lamb  was,  properly  speaking,  not  a  professional  writer. 
By  the  side  of  HaKlitt,  of  Leigh  Hunt,  of  De  Quincey,  be  1%  aa 
amateur.  He  did  not  give  bb  life,  or  even  bis  leisure,  but  only 
bis  odd  moments  and  occasional  moods  tu  the  business  of 
writing.  By  means  of  very  handsome  type,  thick  paper,  few 
words  on  a  page,  by  means  also  of  including  much  that  Mary 
Lamb  wrote  and  not  Charles,  by  means  of  four  volumes  of 
familiar  correspondence  and  one  of  biography,  his  latest 
publishers  have  contrived  to  extend  the  *  Works  of  Charles 
Lamb'  to  a  dozen  tomes;  he  remains,  for  all  their  piety,  an 
occasional  writer. 

Nor,  in  the  second  place,  does  Charles  Lamb  shine  pre- 
eminently in  his  elaborate  and  ambitious  undertakings.  We 
are  disappointed  to  find  a  certain  intensity,  which  marked  bis 
letters  and  doubtless  his  conversation,  lacking  to  his  dramas, 
his  poems,  and  bis  fiction.  We  are  rewarded  by  it  in  bis 
essays,  which  he  cast  from  him  in  nonchalance,  and  in  his 
scattered  and  brief  critical  dicta.  But  it  is  plain  that  in  a 
historical  survey,  where  volume  counts  for  much,  it  is  not  easy 
to  bring  so  exiguous  a  writer  into  competition  with  bis  copious 
friends,  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Godwin,  and  Southey,  Cerebral 
activity  was  restricted  and  intermittent  with  Charles  Lamb;  it 
is  an  injustice  even  to  make  bim  stand  in  line  with  those  who 
could  pour  forth  their  thoughts  and  images  in  a  never- failing 
stieam.  As  Canon  Ainger,  the  tenderest  of  bis  judges,  has 
remarked,  'there  is  no  difliculty  in  detecting  the  iimitations  of 
Lamb.'  That  is  indeed  so  easy  as  to  be  hardly  woith  doing  at 
nil,  and  the  accomplishment  of  the  trumpery  task  has  usually  led 
to  such  ignominy  ns  must,  to  the  end  of  time,  follow  the  peculiar 
efTorts  of  Carlyle  in  this  direction.  It  seems  to  be  decreed  that 
the  critic  who  fails  to  appreciate  Lamb  shall,  in  so  failing,  lay 
himself  open   (o   derision.     And   it   is   decreed,   too,   that  the 


comparative  bUtorian  of  literature  thall  find  no  figure  more 
dif!icijlt  than  Elia  to  fit  into  his  general  plan  or  puzzte-picture. 

We  find  the  nature  of  CharJes  Lamb,  then,  excessively 
individualised.  But  this  very  qualit_v»  H  it  embarrasses  the 
historian,  greatly  attracts  the  biographer.  In  consequence, 
Lamb,  with  his  clusters  of  personal  details,  his  vind  unlikenesi 
to  all  other  people,  his  bounded  and  restrained  character, 
whose  current  runs  so  deep  and  fast  where  it  runs  at  all,  has 
been  sing^ularly  dear  tti  the  student  of  individual  physiognomy. 
Ever  »ince  he  died,  those  who  have  thought  they  knew  and 
understood  him  have  endeavoured  to  tell  us  what  manner  of 
man  he  was.  From  the  tirst  it  was  comprehended  that  he 
belongs  to  the  exceptions,  not  to  the  rules,  that  he  would  evade 
the  conventional  biographical  treatment  altogether.  The 
portrait  of  his  soul  is  a  labour  fitted  for  a  Japanese  artist,  who 
will  be  haunted  by  no  rhetorical  tradition,  but  will  patiently 
add  detail  to  detail  till  the  whole  is  known.  The  life  of  Charlet 
Lamb,  the  critical  study  of  his  work,  must  not  he  painted  in 
>  the  grand  style,'  It  asks  for  strenuous  labour  in  the  arrange-^ 
ment  of  a  congeries  of  individual  traits  and  touches.  His  early 
biographers  were  not  aware  of  this.  They  concealed  and  they 
adapted  the  truth  about  him.  Gradually  those  weaknesses 
which  they  thought  it  pious  to  ignore  have  evaded  their 
discretion.  We  now  know  the  worst  about  Charles  Lamb,  and 
the  severest  judgment  we  can  pronounce  on  his  foibles  is  that 
they  marvellously  heighten  the  picture  of  his  character.  We 
see  him  now,  it  is  probable,  a.^  distinctly  as  we  shall  ever  «ee 
him,  and  we  recognise  in  him  a  figure  for  the  pen  of  Aubrey  or 
the  pencil  of  Holbein,  He  has  found  a  biographer  and  editor 
exactly  fitted  for  him  in  the  Master  of  the  Temple,  who  has 
now  devoted  twenty  years  to  the  happy  labour  of  elucidating 
Charles  Lamb, 

There  is  a  peculiar  interest  in  studying  the  development  of 
those  minds  which  first,  and  with  the  mightiest  throes, 
labour  under  the  bondage  of  a  time*worn  tradition.  We  follow 
the  intellectual  and  Imaginative  emancipation  of  a  Marlowe  or 
a  Biirger  or  an  Alfred  de  V^igny  with  even  keener  curiosity 
than  we  give  to  greater  men  who  do  not  struggle  against  such 
local  difficulties.  Charles  Lamb  is  not,  of  course,  to  be 
mentioned  among  innovators  of  this  order.  There  is  no 
incident  in  his  career  which  parallels  the  walks  and  talks  of 
his  more  inspired  friends  over  the  uplands  above  Alfoxden. 
Yet  Lamb,  too,  and  in  a  degree  which  has  been  insuAiciently 
observed,  was  a  pioneer  in  the  romantic  revival.  In  his  early 
lettergfus  we  now  possess  them,  we  ate  itatUeAby  ccni*^e:wv^OT^x^ 
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references  to  poets  wlioni  we  are  accustomed  to  think  of  ai 
belonging  to  an  earlier  age.  To  the  indiflerent  Coleridge, 
wholly  occupied  with  the  future,  Lamb  appeals  for  sympathy 
with  what  iJurns  is  doing  in  Scotland  and  Cowper  in  Norfolk. 
Hja  friends  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  broken  with  the 
eighteenth  century,  for  they  were  never  chained  to  it,  Lamb, 
on  the  other  hand,  with  a  greater  mental  docility,  accepts  all 
the  partial  ameliorations  of  the  end  of  the  old  age,  and  is  only 
gradually  dragged  on  into  the  full  light  of  romance. 

It  was  circumstance,  indeed,  and  not  temperament  which 
made  Charles  Lamb  anything  of  an  innovator.  His  early 
letters  display  bim  to  us  as  almost  painfully  handicapped  by  a 
humility  of  judgment  which  his  vivacity  of  fancy  and  a  growing 
energy  of  thought  gradually  belied.  He  became  conEident  and 
self-reliantf  but  he  never  ceased  to  be  humble.  It  is  n.  trait 
which  adds  to  the  beauty  of  his  character  and  to  our  sympathy 
with  itt  but  it  is  none  the  less  pathetic.  To  the  very  last 
Lamb  was  timid,  easily  silenced,  daunted  by  position  and 
wealth  and  animal  spirits  superior  to  his  own.  If  he  nerves 
himself  to  write  a  letter  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  it  is  with  the 
determination  to  be  'very  respectful.'  That  any  one  should 
think  it  an  honour  lo  be  addressed  by  Charles  Lamb  if  a 
contingency  which  never  crosses  his  mind.  He  deprecates  the 
wrath  of  editors,  he  excuses  himself  to  correspondents,  he 
trembles  at  fifty  before  a  board  of  indulgent  and  appreciative 
Directors.  This  was  not  an  attitude  common  among  his  friends. 
Wordsworth  was  not  timid,  nor  Coleridge  unwilling  to  believe 
his  conversation  of  advantage  to  the  listener;  if  Southey  could 
have  been  a  little  less  'cock-sure'  than  he  was,  it  might  have 
added  a  charm  to  his  exuberant  rectitude.  None  of  these 
excellent  men  were^  what  Lamb  was,  humble. 

Humility  was  the  natural  effect,  on  so  sweet  a  nature,  of  the 
extreme  disadvantage  of  the  conditions  under  which  his  life 
began.  Nothing  could  exceed  -the  banality  of  his  surroundings 
as  a  child  and  a  young  man.  He  sprang  from  the  upper 
grades  of  the  lower  rather  than  from  the  lower  grades  of  the 
middle  class.  His  father,  an  excellent,  ingenious,  and  trust- 
worthy man,  with  many  of  the  qualities  of  his  son  Charles,  was 
a  sort  of  clerk  or  confidential  servant.  From  the  child's  earliest 
consciousness  he  must  have  seen  those  around  him  wrestling 
for  a  bare  gentility,  fearing  by  any  rash  act  of  independence  to 
endanger  it,  and  eclipsing  their  own  wishes  and  tastes  in  favour 
of  those  of  an  employer.  Here  was  the  weariness  of  poverty,  and 
none  of  its  freedom.  In  the  struggle  to  preserve  the  decencies  of 
Iife>  all  its  elasticity  and  all  its  charm  must  have  been  sacrificed. 
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We  sec  Latnb  dimly  until  his  twentieth  year.  He  is  revealed 
tn  us  as  precocious,  with  something  of  the  superrictal  smartness 
of  the  London  street-urchin,  in  spite  of  a  refinement  and 
gentleness  which  his  relatives  contrived  to  preserve.  But  we 
find  him  now,  and  later  on,  making  no  effort  of  nay  kind  to 
escape  from  the  narrowness  of  his  circumstances.  He  rather 
encouraged  it;  he  strove  for  nothing  better;  he  probably 
concluded,  in  his  humbleness,  that  be  was  not  fitted  for 
anything  else.  He  withdrew  from  the  s<}ua1or  of  his  life  into 
literature,  and  this  became  his  constant  habit.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  how  he  formed  this  conception  of  an 
intellectual  existence  sustained,  as  it  were  underground,  'be- 
tween cloister  and  cloister.'  His  father,  we  are  told,  had  'a 
fine  turn  for  humorous  poetry  '  j  Talfourd  gives  what  strikes  us 
as  a  rather  over-vivid  account  of  Charleses  Latin  acquirements 
at  Christ's  Hospital ;  it  seems  that  the  library  of  Samuel  Salt, 
with  its  'spacious  closet  of  good  old  English  reading,'  may 
have  had  on  the  mind  of  Charles  the  awakening  efiTect  which 
we  know  it  had  had,  several  years  before,  on  that  of  Mary. 
But  of  positive  information  we  gain  little,  until  we  find  the 
imagination  of  Lamb  kindled  at  the  lamp  of  Coleridge, 

It  is  solely  through  the  happy  circumstance  that  Coleridge 
preserved  the  letters  of  Lamb  that  we  know  anything  of  the 
mind  of  the  latter  before  the  summer  of  1798.  Hardly  enough 
has  been  said  obout  the  biographical  value  of  this  correspond- 
ence. The  Charles  Lamb  revealed  in  it  has  few  of  the 
characteristics  which  we  come  later  on  to  identify  with  the 
figure  of  Elia.  He  writes  in  a  tone  of  almost  shrinking 
modesty,  with  convoluted  phrases  of  timidity  and  deprecation. 
So  late  as  June  1796,  he  reminds  Coleridge  how  much  he 
depends  on  his  indulgent  afTection,  *  You  are  the  only 
correspondent,  and,  I  might  add,  the  only  friend  I  have  in  the 
world.  I  go  nowhere,  and  have  no  acquaintance.  Slow  of 
speech  and  reserved  of  manners,  no  one  seeks  or  cares  fur  my 
society,  and  I  am  left  alone.*  We  may  judge  from  this  what 
his  desolation  was  before  the  solitary  light  of  Coleridge  broke 
upon  it.  Lamb  can  scarcely  have  been  said  to  exist  until,  in 
December  1794,  in  his  twenty-first  year,  he  went  through  the 
strange  awakening  to  the  intellectual  life  which  he  described 
two  years  later  to  his  unique  friend,  'in  that  nice  little  smoky 
room  at  the  Salutation,  which  is  even  now  continually  pre- 
senting, itself  to  my  recollection,  with  all  its  associated  train 
of  pipes,  tobacco,  egg-hot,  welsh-rahbit,  metaphysics  and 
poetry.*  This  was  the  scene,  and  Coleridge's  the  company,  in 
which  Lamb  awakened   to   spiritual   coii%c\Q\i«i\c&% \  ^xi^^  "^t^i 
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egg-hot  of  the  London  tavern  acted  on  hb  spirit  not  otherwise 
than  did  the  sounding  cataracts  upon  that  of  Wordsworth. 
Oddly  enough,  it  was  the  same  'damaged  archangel'  who 
presided  at  each  act  of  initiation. 

If  the  circumstances  uf  the  Lambs  were  squalid  and  their 
physical  conditions  depressing  in  the  extreme,  the  early  corre- 
spondence with  Coleridge  proves  that  ihey  tetnpered  their 
sorrows  at  that  early  hour^  and  amid  the  worst  experiences  of 
their  lives,  with  duty,  piety,  and  afTection,  These  shy,  low- 
spirited,  early  letters,  in  which  so  little  of  the  confident  wit  of 
the  later  LfUnh  peeps  out,  are  at  least  precious  for  the  evidence 
they  give  of  his  piety.  It  does  not  appear  to  us  that  a  claim 
for  much  inteHectual  power  during  these  early  years  can  be 
made  out«  For  ourselves  we  date  the  comiog-of-age  of  the 
genius  of  Lamb  later  than  this.  There  was  a  sudden  ami 
singular  growth  in  power  between  January  and  July  1798, 
coinetdent  with  an  enlargement  of  his  experience  and  a  cessation 
of  the  habit  of  leaning  solely  on  Coleridge  for  his  imaginative 
support.  In  the  tenacle^  as  early  as  17V)6,  Southey  was  the 
leviathan  and  Lamb  the  minnow,  quaintly  reversing  our  present 
order  of  interest.  Most  amusing  is  the  timid  shrewdness  with 
which  Charles  Lamb,  in  June  of  that  year,  criticises  the  'Joan 
of  Arc '  of  Southey.  The  poet  is  so  large  and  confident,  the 
critic  is  so  small  and  hesitating,  that  wisdom  clearly  dictates 
a  mere  humble  acquiescence  in  the  beauty  and  splendour  of  th« 
poem.  Yet  already  Lamb  is  an  accomplished  technical  judge 
of  literature,  and  tar  too  honest  not  to  write  his  mind.  He 
covers  his  retreat  by  naivciy  saying:  'On  the  whole  I  expect 
Suuthey  one  day  to  rival  Milton/ 

In  July  1797,  Lamb  was  persuaded  to  pay  Coleridge  a  brief 
visit  at  Stowey.  We  gather  that  he  was  very  shy  and  silent, 
and  cut  but  a  poor  figure  at  Tom  Poole's  or  at  Cruikshank's, 
Company  and  converse  were  strange  to  him,  and  he  behaved 
himself,  from  sheer  ffaucfiert'ey  'most  like  a  sulky  child.'  He 
writes  to  Coleridge  afterwards  ;  *  It  was  kind  in  you  all  to  endure 
me  as  you  did,*  But  Sara  Coleridge — herself,  we  may  well 
conceive,  habitually  a  little  dazzled  by  the  eloquence  around 
her — had  shown  him  a  sisterly  complaisance,  and,  above  all — • 
one  knows  not  by  what  happy  magic — he  had  found  bis  way  to 
the  hearts  of  Wordsworth  and  his  admirable  sister,  *  My 
silence  was  not  sullen ness,  nor,  I  hope,  from  any  bad  motive  ; 
but  in  truth  disuse  has  made  me  awkward  at  it/  says  Lamb 
in  accents  which  are  touching  in  the  eitremc.  Bat  this  was  a 
silence  which  Wordsworth,  at  least,  had  the  art  to  interpret. 
That  rigid  and  restrained  nature  of  his,  which  rarely  accepted' • 
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new-comer,  b\it  which  never  ejected  one  who  had  made  good  bis 
entrance,  opened  to  the  silent,  stuttering,  ungainly  clerk  from 
London.  For  the  remainder  of  Lamb's  life,  through  good 
report  and  evil,  Wordsworth  was  hia  loyal  and  consistent 
friend. 

The  miscellaneous  writings  which  occupied  these  early 
years  of  Lamb's  maturity  are  l>etter  known,  we  fancy «  by  name 
than  by  actual  study  to  most  readers  of  the  present  generation . 
They  are  found  in  vol.  iii  of  Canon  Aioger^s  sumptuous  edition, 
and  we  venture  to  prophesy  that  this  is  not  the  volume  which  is 
likely  to  be  earliest  worn  out  with  bard  reading.  But  to  the 
literary  student  these  faint  early  productions,  a  little  cluster  of 
unobtrusive  wild  flowers,  offer  some  very  interesting  cooiider- 
ations.  The  versei  contributed  to  the  Coleridge  and  Llojd 
collections  of  1796,  17^7,  and  1798,  contain  exceedingly  little 
that  is  of  permanent  value.  If  these  sonnets  and  ejaculations 
were  presented  to  us  anonymously,  as  the  work  of  a  young  man 
writing  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  we  should  be 
inclined  to  say  that  they  showed  acute  and  rather  morbid 
sensibility,  no  great  mastery  of  form,  and  a  tender  self-pity  at 
once  pathetic  and  absurd  ;  we  should  scarcely  anticipate  for  a 
writer  so  devoid  of  humour,  force,  or  reticence,  a  distinguished 
future.  We  should  be  in  error,  of  course,  but  we  hold  that  at 
the  age  at  which  Lamb  composed  these  verses  his  nature  was 
still  singularly  immature.  The  inQuence  of  Bowles  upon 
LamVs  early  sonnets  has  often  been  observed ;  but  that  of 
Charlotte  Smith,  whose  extremely  popular  collection  of  quator- 
nains  appeared  in  llHi,  and  ran  through  eleven  editions,  is  not 
less  worthy  of  note. 

In  1798,  just  at  the  moment  when  the  powers  of  his  mind 
were  about  to  expand  in  a  very  remarkable  manner,  Lamb 
composed^  in  his  twenty-fourth  jear,  his  solitary  novel,  *  A  Tale 
of  Rosamund  Gray  and  Old  Blind  Margaret,'  Ttits  is  a  pro- 
duction to  which  criticism  has  always  been  inclined  to  display 
an  unaccountable  indulgence,  Shcllcy^-whu  might  claim  to  be 
a  judge*  as  the  one  acknowledged  author  of  a  novel  still  worse 
than  Lamb's — saw  in  'Rosamund  Gray'  many  merits,  and 
among  them  '  much  knowledge  of  the  sweetest  and  deepest  part 
of  our  nature,'  Even  Canon  Ainger,  who  is  not  blind  to 
Lamb's  weaknesses,  is  most  unwilling  to  say  anything  disre- 
spectful of  '  Rosatnund  Gray,'  We  confess  that  we  find  this 
partiality  very  difficult  to  condone.  It  seems  to  us  that,  judged 
on  its  own  merits,  it  would  be  difficult  to  discover  in  the  whole 
range  of  literature  a  work  of  imagination  more  radically  false 
antJ  feeble.     There  ii  no  evidence  o(  the  sVttii'j  lA  ^a.\^t\t\  vcv 
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any  line  of  '  Rosamund  Graj.'  The  excessive  inatpidity  of  tte 
story— *if  story  it  can  be  called — is  redeemed  only  by  one 
criminal  incident,  boldly  and  brutally  introduced,  and  not  led 
up  to  or  used  for  any  constructive  purpose.  When  we  acknow- 
ledge that  in  some  of  the  early  chapters  a  little  delicate  rose* 
colour  is  mingled  with  the  prevailing  milk-and-water,  we  have 
exhausted  all  reasonable  praise  of  *  Rosamund  Gray.^  It  it 
usual  to  account  for  the  crudity  of  form  and  for  the  unassuaged 
distress  of  Lamb's  story  by  saying  that  he  wrote  under  the 
influenceof  Julia  deRoubigne.'  But  that  novel  had  been  pub- 
lished twenty-one  years  before  '  Rosamund  Gray*  was  written  ; 
there  had  been  time  for  its  '  influence '  to  die  away.  Moreover^ 
although  Henry  Mackenzie  is  a  lugubrious  writer,  and  addi 
little  to  the  gaiety  of  nations,  it  would  be  a  libel  to  hold  him 
guilty  of  such  maudlin  stuff  as  'Rosamund  Gray.' 

If  we  are  not  so  blinded  by  the  personal  charm  of  Charlet 
Lamb  as  to  be  equally  pleased  with  all  the  tnantfestatlnns  of 
his  mind,  we  are  forced  to  admit  that  in  his  one  novel  are 
summed  up  the  worst  faults  to  which  his  nature,  in  its  less 
inspired  moments,  was  liable.  These  were,  surely,  a  tendency 
to  incoherence,  to  an  excess  of  sentiment  bordering  on  tbc 
maudlin,  and,  above  all,  to  what  cannot  be  called  by  any  other 
name  than  silliness.  In  his  earliest  letters,  in  pieces  of  verse 
like  *To  Sara  and  ber  Samuel,'  but  pre-eminently  in  the  crazy 
story  of  *  Rosamund  Gray,'  there  is  too  much  of  what  Coleridge 
— a  Saul  among  the  prophets— called  the  •  very  siniplp,  meek 
Simplicity*  of  Lamb.  Of  all  Lamb's  productions,  then,  we 
consider  *  Rosamund  Gray  '  as  intrinsically  the  most  worthless  ; 
yet  it  has  a  charm  for  ihe  biographer.  We  can  but  point  to 
the  passages  in  bis  'Life'  and  to  the  notes  to  vol.  ill 
(pp.  296-21f9)  as  evidence  of  the  skilful  and  yet  prudent  use 
which  Canon  Ainger  has  made  of  the  incoherent  half'revelations 
of  the  novel.  One  suggestion  we  would  venture  to  add  to  those 
which  he  has  ingeniously  woven  together,  He  pronounces 
himself  unable  to  account  for  the  grotesque  violence  with  which 
Matravis  is  introduced  into  the  plot.  Malravis,  it  will  be 
recollected,  'had  formerly  paid  his  court  to  Elinor  Clare,'  or  in 
other  words  to  Mary  Lamb.  This  phrase  is  introduced  quite 
incoherently  into  the  account  of  the  man's  crime.  Rosamund 
Gray  being  a  sort  of  portrait  of  Ann  Simmons,  to  whom 
nothing  happened,  but  who  lived  long  and  happily,  the  tangle 
has  been  pronounced  insoluble.  But  the  mind  of  Lamb,  in  the 
act  of  mystification,  always  works  in  this  irregular  manner,  by  fit* 
of  realism  and  starts  of  fancy.  Wc  think  it  almost  certain  that 
JVlatravis  is  the  portrait  of  some  actual  man  who  had  courtetl 
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Mary  Lamb,  and  who  withdrew  from  his  suit.  Cbaites,  ileeply 
incensed  by  the  real  or  supposed  disloyally  of  tUis  perscin, 
and  labouring  under  cerebral  cJtcitement  (the  central  chapters 
of  *  Rosamund  Gray'  are  not  the  work  of  a  sane  bein^), 
determiaed  to  punish  the  prototype  of  Matravis  by  attributing' 
to  hliD  the  most  atrocious  crime  he  could  think  of,  namely  the 
outraging  of  the  imaginary  person  in  whom  he  had  pictured 
the  virtues  of  the  real  girl  to  whom  he  was  himself  attached. 
This  is  precisely  the  direction  in  which  a  mind  slightly 
unhinged  will  work.  We  believe,  then,  that,  if  we  were  better 
acquainted  with  the  early  life  of  Mary  Lamb,  that  'very  ugly 
man/  Matravja,  would  be  revealed  to  us,  and  that  we  should 
find  him  to  have  been  a  most  ordinary  murtal.^ 

If  we  have  ventured  to  place  '  Rosamund  Gray'  much  lower 
in  the  scale  of  merit  thnil  is  usually  done,  we  may  attempt  to 
redeem  our  offence  by  claiming  for  'John  Woodvil '  more 
favourable  attention  than  criticism  has  ever  yet  granted  to  it. 
This  little  play  was  written  in  1799  ;  at  Christmas  of  that  year 
it  was  offered  by  Lamb  to  the  management  of  Drury  Lane,  and 
was  rejected.  In  1802  Lamb  printed  it,  against  the  advice  of 
bis  friends,  and  it  faikd  ctmspicuously,  Tlie  $ame  fate  has 
foiloired  it  ever  since,  and  to  defend  'John  Woodvil '  is  to  stir 
the  dust  of  a  century.  It  is,  however,  essential  to  point  out  that 
it  takes  a  very  rt^markable  place  in  tbe  evolution  of  Charles 
Lainb'a  genius.  The  reason  why  (bis  fact  has  been  overlooked 
i$,  in  all  probability,  ibat  reviewers  have  sought  for  a  creative 
when  they  should  liave  been  content  with  a  critical  force.  Viewed 
purely  as  dramatiL-  fitLjoti,  wilhnut  relation  to  time  or  place  of 
compositiiin,  'John  WooiUil  'is  a  somewhat  itieffectual  study  of 
seventeenth-cenlury  manners,  carried  out  with  very  considerable 
lyrical  delicacy  and  sweetness  of  diction,  but  with  insufficient 
knowledge  of  the  stage,  and  with  a,  rudimentary  experience  of 
the  balance  of  character.  But  as  a  piece  of  criticism  by  con- 
struction, it  is  of  extraordinary  interest ;  so  novel  was  it  that 
people  like  Coleridge  ami  Kemble  did  not  even  perceive  ils 
intention.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  enthusiastic  comprehension 
of  what  we  loosely  call  Elizabethan  drama,  which  has  sprend 
&o  far  in  the  hundred  years  succeeding,  begins  with  'John 
W'oodvi).'  There  had  preceded  that  essay  nothing  in  the  least 
like  it.  To  redeem  the  stage  from  its  intolerable  insipidity, 
several  writers  had,  indeed,  attempted  to  revive  what  was 
considered  to  be  the  Shakespearean  manner.  How  little  that 
manner  was  understood  may  be  gathered  from  the  reception 
given,  ill  l7Dt>,  to  the  monstrous  forgery  of  '  V'ortigern.'  In 
1791^  Joanna  iJailJie,  with  what  conlemYkOtM^  wvU^Uvr  *ys%,' 
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sidered  '  the  greatett  splendour,'  delineated  tbe  pMsions  m  the 
manner  of  Shakespeare.  Sbe  produced — particular! j?  in  her 
earliest  tragredies,  *  De  Monfort*  and  'Count  Basil* — stately 
dramatic  poems  which  rose  much  above  mediocrity,  but  which 
bore  no  species  of  resemblance  to  anything'  written  in  England 
between  1590  and  1640. 

Such  was  the  state  of  critical  taste  in  1799,  when  Lamb, 
Without  support  from  a  single  friend,  or  hope  of  intelligent 
comprehension,  composed  *  Pride's  Cure,'  which    we   Icnow  ai 

*  John  Woodvii.'  Here,  for  the  first  time,  was  displayed  a  real 
apprehension  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Thjg  is  the  earliest, 
and,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  Barry  Cornwall,  Beddoes,  Darley» 
and  a  score  of  others,  this  remains  the  most  successful,  of  all 
attempts  to  resuscitate  the  exact  manner  of  our  old  dramatists. 
It  is  remarkable,  as  showing  tbe  entire  independence  of  Lamb, 
that,  although  tbe  tendency  of  tbe  day  (to  which  Southey, 
Godwin,  and  even  Coleridge  bowed)  was  exclusively  in  favour 
of  a  bombastic  sort  of  trag-edy,  of  which  Lewis's  *  Castle  Spectre ' 
(1797)  and  Sheridan's  'Pizarro'  (1799)  were  the  popular 
examples.  Lamb  imitates,  not  Marlowe  and  Webster,  but  the 
gentle  and  tender  domestic  plays  of  a  later  generation.  In 
'John  Woodvii'  tbe  dominant  note  is  that  of  Massinger,  bat  it 
is  tempered  with  Heywoo<l,  Dekker,  and  tbe  easier  cadences  of 
Fletcher.  To  call  'John  Woodvii  '  Elizabethan,  indeed,  is  (o 
commit  a  critical  misnomer  ;  it  is  essentially  Jacobean. 

It  is  difficult  to  be  sure  what  Lamb  had  or  had  not  read  by 
the  year  1799.  He  writes  as  if  everything  was  familiar  to  him, 
from  Sackvilte  to  Shirley.  But  we  know  that  his  intuition 
outran  bis  erudition  in  these  cases.  An  instance  of  this  is 
offered  by  the  fact  that  as  early  as  179G  we  find  him  writings 
apparently,  a  close  reproduction  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  of  whom  he 
turns  out  not  to  have  yet  read  a  page.     So,  when  wc  read  in 

*  John  Woodvii  '— 


'  What  is  a  you  lov©  9 ' 

<  Simply,  all  things  that  live, 
From  the  erook'd  worm  to  man  e  imperial  form. 
And  GoJ-rcsembling  likeness.    Tbe  pyot  fly. 
That  iimkts  Khort  bolyjay  in  tho  sunbeam. 
And  dies  by  some  child's  band.     The  feeble  bird 
With  little  wingEi,  yet  greatly  vonturoua 
In  the  upper  sky.     The  fish  in  th*  other  element, 
Tlmt  knows  no  touch  of  eloquence.     What  else  ? 
Yon  tall  and  elegant  stag. 
Who  iwints  a  dancing  shiidow  of  his  horns 
In  the  water,  where  he  tlrinke.* 


Ckarlei  Lamb, 

we  are  compelled  to  admire  the  completeness  witb  winch  Lamb 
hati  seized  the  prosody  and  the  verbiage  of  the  period  he 
imitated.  'John  Woodvil'  is  not  a  powerful  drama,  but  if  it 
were  presented  to  us  in  a  small  quarto  dated  1635,  we  should 
not  have  much  reason  to  question  that  it  was  the  genuine  work 

tof  a  contemporary  of  Randolph  or  Cartwrig^ht.  It  is  par* 
ticularly  in  their  phraseology  that  the  imitators  of  our  old 
drama  bewray  themselves.  If  we  take  a  tragedy  of  Sheil  or 
Sheridan  Knowles — ^whose  works  were  written  much  later  than 
*John  VVoodvil,'  and  when  knowledge  was  far  more  widely 
diffused — we  meet  with  solecisms  nf  languau^c  in  every  ievf 
lines.  In  Lamb^s  play  they  are  absent  or  rare  indeed^  Even 
the  use  of  'elegant,'  in  the  passage  we  have  just  quoted^  could 

I      be  justified  out  of  Milton,  Bacon,  and  Walton. 
As  Charles  Lambda  resuscitation  of  the  old  English  drama  is 
one  of  his  main  claims  to  our  critical  consideration,  we  examine 
with  interest  the  sources  of  his  own  taste.     We  find  but  little 

I  that  can  explain  his  method.  So  early  as  July  17i)G  he  is 
wishing  that  Coleridge  '  would  try  and  do  something  to  bring 
our  elder  bards  into  more  general  fame/  He  '  writhes  with 
indignation  '  at  the  complete  neglect  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 
He  already  perceives  that  these  are  *  men  with  whom  suc- 
ceeding dramatic  writers  (Otway  alone  excepted)  can  bear  no 
t  manner  of  comparison.'  Tbis  was  a  stupendous  discovery,  and 
it  must  have  been  succeeded  by  n  study  of  Ford,  Heywood,  and 
the  tragic  Jacobeans,  of  whom  he  was  afterwards  to  write  so 
brilliantly.  But  it  is  curious  how  little  is  said  about  the  old 
dramatists  in  his  early  correspondence ;  tbis  was  due  probably 
to  the  fact  that  he  was  assured  of  the  iodi (Terence  of  those  to 
whom  be  wrote.  The  composition  of  '  John  VVomlvil,'  in 
which  for  the  first  time  he  showed  himself  to  be  one  of  the 
finest  of  English  critics,  was  a  labour  solitary  even  in  the 
constitutionally  isolated  career  of  Lamb.  That  he  was,  for  a 
while,  discouraged  in  his  attempt  to  revive  the  master^style  of 
the  past,  appears  from  various  little  touches  in  his  correspond- 
ence. He  turned  to  prose,  and  Robert  Lloyd  (in  April  1801) 
seems  to  have  urged  Lamb  to  put  together,  in  an  anthology, 
the  beauties  he  raved  about  in  Jeremy  Taylor,  But  the  author 
of'  John  Woiidvil  '  wag  still  sore  with  neglect;  he  declined  to 
pick  out  these  pretty  iwinklers  one  by  one  and  play  chuck- 
farthing  with  them.  Seven  years  more  were  to  pass  before, 
in  his  famous  "Specimens  of  English  Dramatic  Poets,*  Lamb 
was  to  be  persuaded  to  complete  what  the  whole  manner  and 
execution  of  *  John  Woodvil '  proves  to  us  he  was  prepared 
to  beg-in  so  early  as  1791),     If  we  have  vindicated  the  critical 
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importance  of  this  neglected  little  drama,  we  hope  it  will  procure 
us  pardon  for  the  disrespect  with  which  we  spoke  of  il»  better- 
known,  predecessor,  Lamb's  single  attempt  at  a  novel. 

We  have  called  attention  to  the  development  of  all  Lamb's 
intellectual  faculties  which  took  place  in  the  yeat  1793.  There 
was  moral  growth  as  well.  He  lost  his  excessive  self-pity,  bis 
paraljsing  timidity;  he  stood  up  a  man,  conscious  of  bis  own 
inherent  talent.  The  early  letters,  of  which  we  possess  only 
those  written  to  Coleridge,  Southey,  and  Lloyd,  are  interest  in  g- 
to  us  now  mainly  because  they  were  written  by  Lamb  ;  ihey 
are  not,  intrinsically,  very  good  letters.  In  any  case,  they  are 
pale  and  poor  by  the  side  of  what  the  same  correspondent  was 
to  write  later  on.  The  earliest  example  of  Lamb's  peculiar 
quality  is  foutid  in  the  famous  letter  to  Southey  (July  28ih, 
1798),  in  which  he  dares  to  mock  the  pomposity  of  Coleridge, 

•  Whether  the  higher  order  of  seraphim  iUwninati  ever  sneer,' 
is  one  of  the  questions  which  Latnb  asks.  But  an  unusual 
spurt  of  anger  animates  this  letter,  whichj,  brilliant  as  it  is,  is 
not  particularly  characteristic  of  the  writer.  Later  in  the  same 
year,  again  in  a  letter  to  Southey,  the  real  Charles  Lamb  peeps 
out,  and  the  passage  is  worth  noting  historically.  In  the  long 
piece  of  complicated  absurdity  about  his  (ailor^ — -*  Some  are  bora 
fashionable,  some  achieve  fashion,  and  others,  like  your  humble 
tervaat,  have  fashion  thrust  upon  them  ' — ending  with:  *And 
this  it  the  cuckoo  that  has  had  the  audacity  to  foist  upon  me 
ten  buttons  on  a  side,  and  a  black  velvet  collar!  A  cursed 
ninth  of  a  scoundrel  !  * — we  bold  at  last  in  its  inalurity  that 
spirit  of  goblin  laughter,  that  peculiar  species  of  running 
drollery,  for  which  Charles  Lamb  was  to  become  more  eminent 
than  perhaps  any  other  Englishman. 

As  he  gains  conBdence,  which  was  all  that  lie  lacked,  he  is 
more  and  more  ready  to  fling  out  the  happy  paradox,  the  unex- 
pected illuminating  phrase  «f  genius.  His  tntuvaiiles,  ia  this 
sort,  begin  to  be  divine.     When  we  read,  a  few  months  later, 

*  there  are  feelings  which  refuse  to  be  translated,  sulky  aboriginet^ 
which  will  not  be  naturalised  in  another  soil,*  we  realise  that 
out  of  much  reading  of  Jeremy  Taylor  and  Sir  Thomas  Browne 
there  has  grown,  like  a  new  flower  out  of  rich  earth,  another 
great  master  of  the  English  language.  Lamb  is  now  (October 
1795:*)  full-grown,  in  bis  twenty-fifth  year,  and,  by  a  most 
happy  accident,  he  begins  to  correspond  with  l'boma»  Manning. 
Inestimable  as  was  the  companionship  of  Coleridge  and  Southey 
to  Lamb,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  he  was  somewhat  subdued 
by  their  superior  learning  and  their  conspicuous  literary  d^/om^. 
Shrewd  a*  is  his  occasional  criticism  oi  Southey,  there  is  in  ii 
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much  of  tbe  attitude  of  the  pert  pupil  tow&rds  his  recognised 
tutor.  From  Coleridge  and  Southey  (curiously  enough,  not  from 
the  a.u$terer  but  g:reater  Wordsworth)  Lamb  was  accustomed  in 
receive  exhortation  and  chaittsetnent.  Tbej^  loved  him,  but 
they  despised  him  a  little,  and  they  did  not  spare  the  rod.  In 
Manning  he  found  an  ffnthusiastic  admirer,  not  inclined  to 
claim  any  superlorhy,  but  determined  to  bt;  pleased.  Hence 
tbe  letters  to  this  friend,  which  began  after  Limb's  visit  to 
Cambridge  in  the  autumn  of  17[t9,  are  particularly  easy, 
unaffected,  and  garrulous.  In  writing  to  Atanntng,  Lamb  is 
under  no  restraint;  he  purrs  and  frolics  like  a  young  cat  in  tbe 
cbi  m  ney  -corn  er. 

We  shall  probably  become  more  familiar  presently  with  the 
figure  of  Thomas  Manning.  He  was  little  known  even  to  Lamb's 
own  contemporaries.  Elia's  description  of  him  to  Robert  Lloyd 
is  impressive  ;  *  A  man  of  great  power — an  enchanter  almost — 
far  beyond  Culeriilgeor  any  man  in  power  of  impressing — when 
he  gets  you  alone  he  can  act  the  wonders  of  Egypt,  Only  he  is 
lazy,  and  does  not  always  put  forth  all  bis  strength.*  It  is  to  be 
supposed  that  we  shall  soon  know  Thomas  Manning  at  last,  for 
since  the  volnmes  before  us  left  Canon  Aingcr's  hands,  the 
discovery  is  announced  of  Manning's  diaries  kept  during  bis 
eventful  j^iurney  to  Thibet  in  ISU,  and  tbe  letters  whitrb  he 
addressed  to  Lamb  from  Canton,  Macao,  and  Calcutta,  If  it 
were  only  as  a  framework  for  Lamb's  incomparable  letter  of 
the  25th  of  December,  1815 — '  Empires  have  been  overturned, 
crowns  trodden  into  dust' — a  fuller  recital  of  the  wanderings  of 
Thomas  Manning  would  be  welcome  to  all  lovers  of  Lnmb's 
correspondence.  A  letter  less  known,  but  hardly  less  surprising 
or  diverting,  is  that  of  February  lyth,  1803,  where  Limb 
lingers,  in  the  true  spirit  of  Mesopotamia,  over  the  blessed 
words,  *  Independent  Tarlary,'  and,  with  a  voice  of  passionate 
entreaty,  conjures  Manning  not  lo  be  persuaded  to  become  a 
citizen  of  that  'nasty,  unconversable,  horse- Irelching,  Tartar 
people.'  This  is  a  very  characteristic  specimen  of  Lamb's 
linked  and  congregated  humour,  where  each  quip  suggests 
another,  and  the  wild  trail  of  fun  is  thrown  over  a  subject,  like 
woodbine  over  a  hedge,  apparently  in  the  very  abandonment  of 
recklessness,  yet  always  with  a  certain  consistency  of  purpose, 
and  even  of  direction. 

The  peculiar  humour  of  Charles  Lamb  has  supplied  Canon 
Ainger,  himself  a  delicate  humorist,  with  some  fascinating 
pages.  There  is,  however,  something  which  evades  criticism 
when  the  merriment  of  Eiia  becomes  explosive.  It  then  gives 
the  impresiion  of  high,  indeed  c»f  uncontrolled,  animal  spirits  j 
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yet  we  know  that  vitality  ran  low  in  Lamb^s  veins.  The 
exatnination  of  the  sources  and  expression  of  this  mirth  ii 
surroundecl  by  difficulties.  To  'ordinary  '  persons,  we  are  told 
by  contempararies,  the  impression  it  made  was  always  un- 
favourable,  *  sometimes  to  a  violent  and  repulsive  degree.*  The 
elder  Pat  more,  who  bad  a  rough  tongue,  but  who  loved  Lamb, 
went  $0  far  as  to  say  that,  to  those  who  did  not  know  or  could 
not  appreciate  him,  he  'often  passed  for  something  between  an 
imbecile,  a  brute,  and  a  buffoon.'  It  is  difficult  for  us  to  accept 
these  three  miscomprehensions  on  an  equal  level.  A  brute 
Lamb  never,  we  think,  can  have  appeared,  in  his  least  edifying 
moments,  to  the  most  casual  observer.  A  buffoon  it  Is  just 
possible  tbat  precisians  and  people  of  slow  brains  might  some- 
times take  him  to  be.  An  imbecile,  although  the  most  absurd 
misnomer  of  all,  was  probably  that  which  wa»  most  frequent  in 
the  minds  of  bis  uosympaihetic  acquaintances. 

It  is  startling  and  almost  revolting  to  us  to  think  of  the 
lovable  and  beautiful  mind  of  Charles  Lamb  as  in  any  condition 
of  chronic  disorder.  That  his  talk  produced  upon  Carljle  the 
impression  of  'demi^insanity  '  is  not  very  important;  to  the 
vast  egotism  of  the  Dumtriesshire  peasant  anything  so  far 
removed  from  himself  as  the  being  of  Lamb  would  be  bound  to 
seem  a  *  sorry  phenomenon.'  But  we  must  be  scrupulously  just 
to  tbe  evidence  regarding  Lamb's  foibles  and  his  jests.  Even 
Canon  Ainger  admits  that  many  of  the  latter  'are  little  more 
than  amusing  evidence  of  a  restless  levity,  and  almost  petulant 
impatience  of  tbe  restraints  of  serious  discourse.'  We  have  his 
own  admission,  in  the  priceless  fragment  of  self-description 
which  be  prefixed  to  the  *Last  Essays  of  Elia/  that  he  would — ■ 

*ait  silout  and  be  suapected  for  an  odd  follow;  till,  some  unlucky 
occasion  provoking  it,  he  would  Btntter  out  some  senBelose  pun  fitoi! 
ulto^sther  Ecngeletg.- pi^thajHf  if  rightli/  tahcn)  which  has  alamped  his 
chftracter  for  the  evening.    It  was  hit  or  miss  with  him.' 

This  description  confirms  the  impression  which  we  form  from 
the  record  of  bis  jests,  that  an  element  of  incoherence  entered 
into  Lamb^s  hilarity.  'The  foul  (rend  Flibbertigibbet  leads 
me  over  four- inch  bridges,*  he  says,  •  to  course  my  own 
shadow  for  a  traitor.'  There  were  certain  positions  of  the 
moon  under  which  it  was  not  safe  to  take  anything  writlea 
in  the  house  of  Lamb  at  serious. 

Charles  Lamb  worshipped,  like  the  Spartans  in  Edgar  Poe's 
itory,  at  the  mysterious  shrine  of  the  gwl  Gelasma,  It  would 
need  a  more  exact  classical  erudition  than  either  Lamb  or 
Foe  possessed  to  decide  whether  such  a  deity  was  or  was  not 
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worstiipped  in  antiquitj.  Tbe  customary  compendiams  of 
chenp  learning  tell  us  of  na  aacb  god  of  Laagbter.  But  any 
tlubitancy  of  this  kind  would  rather  have  endeared  the  allusion 
to  Kija,  with  whom  vaffueneas  of  reference  was  a  passion. 
Lamb,  as  is  known,  hardly  ever  writes  a  quotation  which  is 
textually  correct,  and  be  is  capable  of  making  a  pedant  of  the 
'  will-it-be-credited*  class  burst  with  indignation^  like  an  over- 
ripe apple  fallen  fnim  the  tree  of  knowledge.  Tbis  inaccuracy 
of  Lamb's  was  partly  ornamental,  like  the  irregular  orthography 
of  the  age  he  loved;  but  it  was  also  partly  his  fun.  It  was  a 
sacrifice  to  Gelasma.  It  was  an  evidence  of  the  vivacity  of  his 
cumulative  fancy,  which  overleaped  the  bounds  of  ejact  fact, 
and  made  what  is  give  place  to  what  ought  to  be.  Much  of  bis 
laughter  was  founded  on  this  slight  hold  of  his  upon  reality. 
It  was  started  by  the  over-sensitii'e  balance  of  his  brainj  and 
was  supported  by  a  delicate  sense  of  anomaly,  pushed  sometimes 
beyond  tbe  bounds  of  absolute  decorum.  The  extraordinarily 
funny  account  of  the  'insulting  conversation'  of  ^Miss  Benjay 
or  Benje,*  given  to  Coleridge  in  1800,  is  a  very  good  example 
of  this  anomalous  merriment,  on  its  happy  side.  Tbis  episode, 
so  small,  so  trite,  is  described  in  terms  realistic  enough  for  it  to 
be  enclosed  in  a  chapter  of  '  Sir  Charles  Grandison.'  But  it 
duubtless  is  all  woven  In  cobweb  threads  of  fancy.  The  lady'« 
name  was  neither  Benjay  nor  Bcnje,  but  Benger,  which  is  much 
less  romantic.  Tbat  Miss  Benger  denounced  the  theory  that 
the  differences  of  human  intellect  are  the  mere  effect  of  organi- 
sation may  be  very  gravely  questioned.  What  admits  of  no 
doubt  whatever  is  tbat  Lamb  made  a  pun  upon  'organ,'  which 
'went  off  very  fiat.'  Ah!  but  how  gladly  one  would  have 
endured  a  wilderness  of  Miss  Benjajs  (or  Benjes)  to  have  heard 
that  pun. 

Lamb  bad  the  laughter  of  those  whose  hold  on  the  physical 
solidity  of  life  is  very  slender.  His  tiny  frame  could  not  have 
filled  the  easy  chair  of  Rabelais,  and  would  have  cut  a  poor 
blackamoor  Rgure  in  the  sunshine  with  Ariosto,  He  was  little 
more,  corporeally,  than  a  goblin  shadow,  noiselessly  leaping, 
skipping,  falling,  inconsequently  revolving  in  a  somersault,  ail 
without  a  sound.  We  hear,  indeed,  that  at  those  meetings  of 
booti  coEiipaaionsbip  which  were  his  bane,  his  merriment  broke 
out  in  loud  cachtnnation.  But  his  written  laughter  is  curiously 
silent.  It  provokes  exquisite  enjoyment,  but  not  a  noise  of 
mirth.  He  sends  a  watch  by  post,  in  a  box,  'laid  in  cotton, 
like  an  untimely  fmitj  The  sudden,  tjnexpected,  exquisitely 
appropriate  and  absurd  image  (ills  the  mind  with  delight,  bat 
we  do  not  burst  out  laughing.     When  he  warns  Mftaning^  who 
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is  ill  Sicily,  not  to  go  *  too  near  thoie  rotten-jawed,  gap-tootlied, 
old  worn-out  chaps  of  Hell,'  tlie  crater  of  Etna,  we  hardly 
smile,  so  intellectual  is  the  amusement  these  bold  and  splendid 
Adjectives  tilTord  us.  Did  Wordsworth  laugh  when  he  was  told 
that  the  result  on  Mary  Lamb  of  reading  his  poems  was  to  make 
her  almost  to  tremble  for  the  invisible  part  in  her?  '  l\y  your 
3j.'$tein  it  is  doubtful  whether  a  liver  in  towns  has  a  soul  tn  be 
saved.'     We  doubt  if  he  laughed,  but  we  are  sure  he  smiled. 

Lamb  had  a  curious  genius  for  supplying  grave  detailed 
budgets  of  news  which  were  wholly  imaginary,  and  which  yet, 
in  an  odd  way^  g^ve,  and  still  give,  real  information.  The 
letters  of  uncbastened  folly  to  Manning,  in  which  all  ts  mirage 
and  rhodomontade,  nevertheless  produce  before  us  a  more  distinct 
impression  of  Lamb's  daily  life  than  the  far  more  serious  corre- 
spondence with  people  like  Godwin  and  the  Lloyds,  That 
Coleridge  was  dend  (in  December  1815),  having  lived  just 
long  enough  to  close  the  ejes  of  Wordsworth,  is  a  preposterous 
contribution  to  biography  ;  but  how  delightfully  true  is  the  touch 
about  the  ^  more  than  iorXy  thousand  treatises  in  criiicistn,  meta- 
physics, and  divinity,  but  few  of  tbem  in  a  slate  of  complelioo.' 
We  are  not  by  any  means  equally  pleased  with  the  class  of  jeit 
to  which  Lamb  gave  the  probably  contemporary  name  of  *  Bites.* 
Doubtless  these  were  much  appreciated  at  the  time,  but  to  us 
they  appear,  we  must  confess,  not  merely  puerile  but  almost 
depressing.  They  are  of  the  April  Fool  order,  but  distributed 
over  tbe  whole  jear.  It  is  as  though  when  the  domestic  insect 
has  responded  to  tbe  shout  of  'Ladybird,  ladjbird,  fly  away 
home,*  and  has,  at  great  personal  inconvenience,  sought  its 
abode,  it  should  find  its  house  not  on  (ire  and  its  children  safe 
In  their  beds.  This  would  be  an  excellent  'bite*  in  Lamb's 
sense.  Another  is  in  a  letter  quite  recently  recovered,  written 
tc)  J.  M.  Gulch  during  his  absence  from  home,  to  tell  him  tliat 
his  manager  has  absconded,  his  boy  is  a  ihlef,  and  the  whole 
parish  is  in  consternation.  The  reader  turns  over  the  leaf  and 
reads;  'A  Bltcl!!*;  none  of  these  dreadful  things  have  hap- 
pened. This  is  a  sacrifice  to  Gelasma  which  It-aves  us  very 
cold  indeed.  Lamb  himself  was  bn-dly  punished  at  last, 
for  Thomas  Allsop  wrote  to  him,  *  Coleriilge  is  dead,'  and 
then,  over  the  page,  'to  his  fiiends.'  Lamb  received  a  serious 
fright,  and  hU  ta»te  for  those  slily  'bites'  was  doubtless  much 
reduced. 

VVith  the  combination  of  qualities  which  have  been  touched 
upon  here,  it  is  perhaps  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  Lamb  was 
very  ilow  in  coming  to  a  sound  apprehension  of  bis  real  powers. 
He  was   the  victim   of  special,   not  the   cultivator  of  general 
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ideas — id:  this  how  unlike  his  great  friends,  Wordsworth  and 
Coleridge!  He  was  therefore  swept  on  in  the  mid'Current  of 
no  irresistible  stream  of  ideas,  but  kept  loitering  and  spinning' 
ID  side-eddies  of  fancy  and  reflection^  where  no  impetus  arrived 
to  urge  him  onwards.  We  have  said,  and  it  tnaj  be  repealed, 
that  Charles  Lamb  was  not  one  of  those  who  must  unavoidablj 
be  writing-;  be  was  not  born  with  a  quill-pen  behind  his  ear, 
like  so  many  professional  men  of  letters,  for  whom  a  career 
divided  from  ink  and  paper  is  scarcely  to  be  thought  of,  !a 
several  epochs  of  English  literature,  Lamb  would  almost 
certainly  not  have  written  at  all.  But,  at  the  very  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  he  had  his  surprising  opportunity.  At  a 
time  when  literary  humanity  had  at  last  broken  out  of  the 
regular  beaten  track,  there  was  a  singular  cbance  for  such  a 
msin  as  Charles  Lamb,  He  could  not  quite  resist  it,  yet  even 
then  he  became,  as  he  said,  *an  author  by  fits/  He  was  not 
widely  versatile  ;  be  had,  virtually,  but  one  thing  to  say  ;  he  was 
homo  uniits  Ihgum. 

The  life  which  Charles  Lamh  led  combined  with  his  tempera- 
ment to  make  the  steady  cultivation  of  literature  so  difficult  as 
to  be  practically  impossible.  In  the  early  morning  his  brain 
was  veiled,  his  faculties  dulled  and  dejected.  But  his  office 
work  called  him  forth — -that  blessed  employment  at  the  India 
House  which  stood  between  him  and  poverty  all  his  life,  and 
against  which,  with  so  whimsical  an  ingratitude,  he  was  always 
Inveighing.  He  fancied  that  his  duties  at  the  desk  stood  in 
the  way  of  his  literature,  although  on  this  theme  he  could  give 
Barton  sensible  advice  enough.  He  resented  having  to  spend 
hours  after  hours  in  auditing  warehouse- keepers'  accounts.  He 
got  tired  to  death  of  entering  the  records  of  tea  and  drugs  and 
piece-goods  and  bates  of  indigo.  When  his  hnlidays  are  over 
we  6nd  him  writing,  with  exquisite  humour:  *I  come,  I  come. 
Don't  drag  me  so  bard  by  the  hair  of  my  head,  Genius  of 
British  India.  I  know  my  hour  is  come,  Paustus  must  give  up 
his  soul,  O  Lucifer,  O  Mephistopheles! '  He  even  went  so  far 
as  to  pretend  to  wish  that  the  India  House  were  burnt  to  the 
ground,  that  he  might  have  a  chance  of  scribbling  his  own  free 
thoughts  again  in  verse  or  prose,  But  nothing,  not  even  a 
general  conflagration  of  London,  would  have  made  Lamb  a 
fluent  or  a  constant  writer. 

For,  although  he  had  his  evenings,  jet  e%'en  of  them  he  made 
but  a  visionary  use.     In   a  burst   of  enthusiasm,  he   applauds 
*the  nighty  glorious    care-drowning    night,  that   heals    alt    our. 
wrongs,  pours  wine  into  our   mortifications,  and   changes  thaj 
scene  from  indifferent  and  flat  to  bright  aad  brilli       *     **uit 
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these  Attic  pleasures,  nocturnal  raptures^  added  nothing  to  tl 
storing  of  Lamb^s  genius  for  posterity,  in  gloomier  moment 
of  reflection,  the  radiance  of  these  nodes,  so  redolent  of  wit 
and  ambrosia,,  was  turned  for  Lamb  into  a  dark  passion  of 
vaia  chagrin,  ^Tbe  truth  isf  he  tells  the  faithful  Manning, 
*that  ray  liquors  bring  a  nest  of  friendly  harpies  about  my 
bouse,  who  cotisunie  me,'  The  phrase  is  accurate;  these  joyous 
sacrL6ces  of  the  fat  and  the  marrow  and  the  kidneys,  rhese 
bouts  of  reckless  wit  and  reverberating  laughter,  these  too- 
constantly  recurrent  pursuits  of  the  ignis  Jalutis  of  social  enjoy- 
ment, were  little  blameworthy  in  themselves,  and  not  to  be 
reproved  with  a  priggish  severity ,,  but  they  consumed  Charles 
Lamb,  They  burned  away,  and  utterly  scattered  and  dissi~ 
pated,  powers  of  mind  which  were  created  for  better  uses  than 
merely  to  sharpen  the  arrows  of  repartee  for  a  cluster  of 
idle  bons  vivants.  They  ate  up,  as  in  a  devouring  flame,  the 
energies  which  would  otherwise  have  been  devoted  to  nobler 
and  more  perennial  end*.  They  kept  Charles  Lamb,  in  short, 
an  occasional  author  until  close  upon  his  forty-fifth  year. 

The  literary  career  of  Charles  Lamb  is  divided  into  two 
equal  portions  by  the  publication.  In  1818,  of  the  two  volumes 
which  were  prematurely  called  his  'Works,'  He  was  now 
considerably  past  middle  life,  as  such  a  constitution  as  his  i« 
bound  to  regard  longevity.  Between  1800  and  1806  he  had 
scarcely  written  anything  of  the  smallest  merit,  and  it  is  not 
easy,  indeed,  save  by  $ucb  light  as  the  Letters  give  us,  to 
discover  what  be  was  doing  with  his  thoughts  and  leisure. 
But  in  1806  a  period  of  some  activity  set  in.  He  wrote  the 
unlucky  farce  of  'Mr.  H.,*  and  he  joined  with  his  sister  in 
composing  the  '  Tales  from  Shakespeare/  which  were  published 
in  January  1807,  These  were  intended  to  introduce  children 
to  the  genius  and  language  of  Shakespeare  ;  and  the  project  was 
a  speculation  of  Godwin,  who  had  lately  turned  publisher.  It 
appears  from  a  letter  of  Lamb's  to  Wordsworth  (January  29th, 
1807),  that  of  these  twenty  tales,  not  fewer  than  fourteen  were 
Mary's,  so  that  the  very  high  praise  which  Canon  Ainger  has 
given  lu  these  summaries  has  to  be  divided  between  the  brother 
and  the  sister^  with  a  large  excess  on  the  side  of  Mary. 

But  if  the  six  tales  from  Shakespeare's  tragedies  cannot  be 
made  to  occupy  much  space  in  our  general  estimate  of  LamVs 
genius,  the  joint  tale'book  brought  Charles  a  commission  of 
ft  similar  kind  which  he  carried  out  alone,  and  with  signal 
success.  In  'The  Adventures  of  Ulysses,*  which  appeared  in 
Godwin's  Juvenile  Library  in  the  summer  of  1808,  Lamb 
treated  Chapman  as  he  had  treated  Shakespeare,  and  produced 
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juveoile  abridgment  of  the  Elizabethan  conception,  of  Homer 
rhich  was  flowing',  eloquent^  and  melodious.  It  has  been 
loosclj  said  that  Lamb  went  straight  to  the  '  Odyssey '  for  the 
latorj*,  but  he  knew  do  Greek  and  made  no  profession  of 
[jiuch  knowledge.  He  wrote  to  Manning:  '  It  is  .  .  .  not  from 
{the  Greek — 1  would  not  mislead  jou — nor  yet  from  Pope's 
I « Odyssey,"  but  from  an  older  translation  of  one  Chapman.' 
When,  however^  we  have  done  all  due  and  possible  honour  to 
these  pleasant  exercises^  it  is  quite  impossible  to  say  that  they 
add  much  or  anything  to  our  conception  of  Lamb's  original 
powers.  That  is  not  the  case  with  the  publicatlont  which  bav^e 
next  to  be  considered. 

In  preparing  this  exhaustive  edition  of  the  writings  of 
Charles  Lamb,  Canon  Ainger  has  displayed  so  much  tact  and 
care,  and  in  the  more  difficult  parts  of  his  task  baa  acquitted 
himself  with  «uch  rare  skilly  that  we  hesitate  to  question  his 
discretion  on  any  point.  But  we  think  he  should  have 
explained  in  a  note  his  treatment  of  the  'Specimens  of  English 
Dramatic  Poets.'  He  gives  a  preface,  but  it  i*  not  the 
interesting  preface  of  1308,  and  he  prints  some  of  the  critical 
notes,  but  they  are  very  far  indeed  from  being  what  Lamb 
originally  published.  Canon  Ainger  refers  to  the  volume  of 
1808  as  though  that  was  the  basis  of  bis  text,  but  this  it  certainly 
it  not.  We  believe  that  he  has  reprinted  some  much  later 
recension,  by  Lamb  himself,  but  a  word  of  explanation  was 
here  required.  The  '  Characters  of  Dramatic  Authors '  which 
Canon  Ainger  prints  are,  indeed,  founded  upon  Lamb's,  but 
they  are  greatly  curtailed.  The  amusing  passage  about 
*Gorboduc'  is  entirely  omitted,  and  sn  is  the  very  important 
criticism  of  *  The  Spanish  Tragedy,'  which  has  led  to  endless 
discussion.  The  reflections  on  Marlowe  are  cut  down  to  about 
a  third  of  their  length.  From  the  account  of  Chapman  is 
omitted  the  following  pass^ige,  which  is  one  of  the  finest 
contributions  to  criticism  that  Charles  Lamb  ever  made,  and 
which  is  surely  far  too  precious  to  be  dropped  from  his 
*  Works '  :— 

'I  have  often  thoDght  tbat  the  vulgar  misconception  of 
Shakespeare,  as  of  a  wild  irregular  gonius  "  in  whom  great  faults 
HTQ  conipenaated  by  great  beauties,"  would  bo  roally  trao  applied  to 
GbapmAD.  But  thcire  ifi  no  Bcale  by  which  to  balanco  such  dis- 
proportionate Bubjeots  as  tho  faults  and  beauties  of  a  great  genius. 
To  set  off  the  former  with  any  fairness  against  the  latter,  the  pain 
which  they  give  us  should  be  iu  some  proportion  to  the  pleasure 
which  we  receive  from  tho  otber.  As  theso  transport  us  to  the 
highest  heaven,  thoso  should  steep  us  iu  agonies  infernal.' 
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We  miss,  too,  the  delightful  note  to  Tourileur's  '  Atbei»t's 
Trftgedy,'  ending'  with  the  words:  'These  bountiru)  Wii« 
nlwa^s  give  full  measure^  pressed  down  and  running  orer/ 
We  should  have  expected  a  final  collect  inn  of  Lamb's  writiog'i, 
prepared  on  so  minute  a  scale  llmt  it  disdains  not  such  triJIes  as 
'  Edait  on  Appetite'  and  the  epigram  on  the  Hair  Apparent^  to 
sweep  up  tor  us  all  the  seed-pearl  of  Lamb's  notes  on  the 
dramatists. 

Three  little  stories  or  s1{etches  (*  The  Witch  Aunt,'  *  Fii*t 
Going  to  Church,'  and  *  The  Sea  Voyage  ')  were  contributed  by 
Charles  Lamb  to  his  sister's  volume  fur  children,  called  *Mrs, 
Leicester's  School/  in  1807.  Their  interest  is  wholly  con* 
tajned  In  the  fact  that  they  faintly  foreshadow  the  *  Essajs  of 
Elia.'  And  now  we  have  to  record  the  very  curious,  and  we 
think  unexplained,  fact,  that  after  this  mild  burst  of  authorships 
Lamb  ceased  almost  entirely,  and  for  a  long  period,  to  occupy 
himself  nith  literature  at  all.  What  was  he  doing  from  l^OD 
to  1819,  that  is  to  say  during  the  entire  residence  in  Inner 
Temple  Lane  and  for  two  jears  later?  Fifty  jears  earlier 
Dr.  Juhnson  had  lived  in  the  same  place  '  in  poverty,  utter 
idleness,  and  the  pride  of  literature.'  Almost  the  same  words 
might  probably  be  uied  of  Lamb,  Talfourd  tells  us  that  this 
was  the  happiest  section  of  Elia's  life.'  The  first  five  years 
of  it  are  unilluminated  even  by  h\%  correspondence.  It  is 
a  very  strange  fact  that  from  this  copious  communicator  we 
possess  no  letter  of  any  kind  dated  between  October  2nd,  1811, 
and  August  13th,  1814;  that  Is  to  say,  there  are  three  totally 
blank  year«  in  the  centre  of  the  career  of  one  of  ihe  mott 
beloved  and  befriended  o^  English  authors.  What  was  his 
history  ?  It  seems  probable  that,  like  the  fortunate  nations,  be 
had  none.  His  salary  at  the  India  House  had  now  risen  to  » 
figure  which  assured  comfort  to  him  and  Mary,  and  made  it  no 
longer  needful  that  he  should  seek  other  employment.  The 
ambition  of  bi«  younger  years  seems  to  have  eotirely  sunk. 
Mary,  though  not  cured,  wa«  not  a  cause  for  anxiety.  lit  short, 
as  he  said,  '  the  wind  was  tempered  to  the  shorn  Lambs';  and 
the  simplest  way  of  accounting  for  the  absolute  quiescence  of 
Charles  is  to  suppose  that  nothing  happened  to  him.  He 
vegetated,  like  a  window-pot  of  tnarjoraoi  or  thyme,  in  the 
noiseless  garret  of  Inner  Temple  Lane, 

One  fact,  and  one  alone,  seems  to  be  known  about  these 
year*  of  Boundless  passivity  \  Charles  Lauib  occasionally  con- 
tributed essays  to  the  '  ReQcctor  *  of  Leigh  Hunt.  The  most 
remarkable  of  these  articles  is  that  entitled  'Theatralia  No.  1, 
on  Garrick  and  Acting,'  which  was  published  in  1811,  and  now 
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appears  in  Lamb's  'Workt'as  'On  ibe  Tragedies  of  Shake- 
■ptare.'  Canon  Ainger  was  the  first  to  point  oat  the  signal 
value  of  this  essay,  and  in  the  present  edition  he  recovers,  f()r 
the  first  time  since  it  was  published  in  the  *  Spectator*  in  1828, 
a  remarkable  letter  of  Lamb's  on  *  Shakespeare's  Improvers.' 
Another  paper  from  the  'Reflector*  is  *On  the  Genius  and 
Character  of  Hogarth/  where  the  coming  *Elia'  is  directly 
loreshadawed.  Several  others  will  be  found  in  vol.  iv  of  the 
edition  before  us.  They  are  all  interesting,  and  sotne  of  them 
valuable,  thoug^h  not  one  approaches  in  importance  the  essay 
on  Shakespeare's  tragedies,  All  brougbt  together  do  not  repre- 
»ent  more  than  one  week's  labour  with  the  pen,  and  we  may 
broadly  say  that  from  180jj  until  his  connexion  with  the 
♦London  Magazine'  in  January  1820,  Charles  Lamb  did  not 
write  at  all.  This  is  an  extraordinary  fad,  and  one  which  we 
think  is  very  seldom  realised. 

We  are  far  from  advancing  the  theory  that  the  world  was  the 
loser  by  Lamb's  long  retirement.  On  the  contrary,  we  arc 
unquestionably  the  gainers  in  every  case  where  quantity  is 
made  severely  subservient  to  quality.  In  his  prolonged 
indolence  Lamb  was  ripening  the  critical  judgment  and 
sharpening  the  wit  which  was  presently  to  beam  and  sparkle 
from  the  pages  of  *  Elia.'  But  we  question  very  much  whether 
this  inaction  conduced  to  bis  own  happiness.  On  the  contrary, 
it  must  have  fostered  his  constitutional  defects,  have  empha- 
sised his  innocent  habits  of  self-indulgence,  have  strengthened 
the  tap-root  of  his  melancholy.  The  experience  of  the  world  is 
with  Renan  when  he  says  *  le  travail  et  la  joie  sont  deux 
cboses  saines  qui  s'appellent  re'ciproquement,*  In  the  never 
quite  wholesome  life  of  Charles  Lamb,  both  work  and  joy  were 
fitful  visitants  rather  than  steady  home>mates. 

We  have  now  approached  the  moment  in  Charles  Lamb's 
career  when  be  became,  at  last,  an  active  and  a  famous  author. 
In  1620  he  was  forty-fire  years  of  age;  he  had  seen  bis 
boyhood's  friends,  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  and  Souihey,  pass  up 
into  the  zenith  of  criebrity,  and  all  three  become  a  little  reduced 
in  ardour  and  brightness.  He  had  seen  a  new  generation 
spring  up,  a  generation  of  boys  with  whom  he  was  little  in 
sympathy- — Byron,  Shelley,  and  now  Keats.  But  be  himself 
bad  continued  to  be  a  writer  of  small  reputation ;  as  we  have 
endeavoured  to  point  out.  Lamb  still  seemed  to  deserve  but 
small  reputation.  The  marvellous,  the  unparalleled  '  Essays  of 
Elia,*  in  which  Lamb  was  to  show  himself  the  first  critic  of  the 
age — as  paramount  indeed  in  criticism  as  Wordsworth  or  Byron 
in  poetry — were  now  at  length  to  appear.     But  it  is  proper  to 
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observe  that  Lamb,  a  contemporary  of  the  last  years  of  Cowper 
and  Burns,  first  claims  celebrity  with  the  authors  of  *  Endjmion ' 
and  of  *  The  English  Opium- Eater «'  Having  brought  Cbarlet 
Lamb  to  this  point,  we  do  not  propose  to  pursue  the  theme 
much  further. 

It  is  rumoured  that  a  learned  professor  of  the  last  generatioa 
submitted  to  an  editor  a  comprehensive  monograph  on  Defoe, 
in  which  there  was  but  one  blemish — the  author  had  forgotten 
to  mention  '  Robinson  Crusoe/  It  would  be  not  less  para- 
doxical, in  discussing  Charles  Lamb,  to  say  nothing  about  the 
famous  *  Essays  of  Elia.'  Yet  there  is  a  certain  temptation  to 
leave  tbe  subject  at  this  point,  before  we  have  quite  reached  the 
mature  authorship  of  Lamb.  Criticism,  in  our  opinion,  has 
hitherto  been  in  so  great  baste  to  proceed  to  the  '  Essskjs'  that 
it  has  been  inclined  to  neglect  the  curious  and  in  some  respects 
unique  features  which  marked  the  youth  and  middle  age  of 
this  charming  mind.  We  have,  therefore,  endeavoured  to  draw 
attention  to  certain  sides  of  this  slow  development  which  have, 
we  believe,  lacked  their  due  recognition.  This  ba«  been  the 
main  object  of  the  present  paper ;  and  what  little  we  have  now 
to  say  about  the  *  Essays  of  £lia '  must  be  talten  as  supple^ 
mcntary  to  this  enquiry. 

If  we  notice  one  feature  more  than  another  of  tbe  intellectual 
temperament  of  Lamb  it  is,  surety,  bis  subjection  to  the 
influences  of  sympathy.  Without  the  certainty  of  awakening  a 
kindred  emotion  he  could  not  work.  But  the  main  labour  of 
bis  career  was  to  be  the  creation,  or  the  re-creation,  of  a  kind 
of  English  prose  highly  individualised,  extremely  supple  and 
imaginative,  and  generally  founded,  in  its  form,  on  the  great 
writers  of  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  From  almost 
his  earliest  years,  in  his  private  letters,  and  in  the  fragments 
of  bis  published  prose,  Lamb  had  employed  this  manner  of 
writing ;  but  no  one  seems  to  have  observed  its  character  or 
value,  and  it  was  not  possible  to  Lamb  to  develope  in  himself 
what  no  one  outside  him  appreciated,  Henry  Nelson  Coleridge, 
so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  discover^  was  the  earliest  to 
perceive  the  paramount  importance  of  the  prose  of  Lamb.  In 
1821,  himself  a  lad  of  twenty,  the  nephew  and  future  son-in-law 
of  S.  T,  Coleridge  declared  that  '  Charles  Lamb  writes  the  best, 
tbe  purest  and  most  genuine  English  of  any  man  living.'  At 
this  time  the  '  Essays  of  Elia'  bad  since  the  preceding  August 
been  appearing  in  tbe  '  London  Magnzine,*  It  was  no  longer 
possible  to  overlook  the  genius  of  Lamb;  but  honour  is  dae 
to  tbe  future  author  of  '  Introductions  to  the  Greek  Clastic 
Poets'  for  his  bappy  youthful  clairvoyance. 
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Lamb  was  in  his  fortj'-iixtli  year  when   this  discovery  was 
made.    Why  had  it  not  dawned  sooner  on  bU  friends  ?    Doubt- 
less beiaute  a]l  their  thoughts  were  concentrated  on  the  revival 
of  another  art — poetry.     The  neglect  of  prose  at  the  period  of 
our  great   romantic   renaissance  is  a  curious   fact  which  is  too 
f generally  overlooked.     Canon  Ainger  says,  with  perfect  tnith, 
'that  Lamb  did  more  than  any  nman  of  his   time  'to  remove  the 
IJohnsonian  incubus  from  our   periodical   tlteralure.'     But  the 
Ldrum  of  Johnson  was  nrit  the  only  Instrument  in  the  orchestra 
af  English  prose  at  the  end  of  the   eighteenth  century  ;  tbcre 
were  the  '  hautboys'  of  Gibbon  and  the  trumpets  of  Burke.      It 
was  probably   the   authority  of  Burke   which,  more   than  any 
[other  Influence,  sealed  the  ears  of  English  readers  for  a  quarter 
lof  a    century    against    newer    and    more    fugitive    harmonies. 
I  People  saw,  even  before  the  death  of  Johnson,  that  the  Johnsonian 
[manner  could  easily  be  made  ridiculous,  and  was  often  inap- 
propriate.    But  the  Corinthian  splendour  of  Burke,  the  richness, 
[energy,  and  variety  of  his  style,  overawed  the  age.     It  was  not 
sustomary  to  admit  that  the  English  language  had  been  or  ever 
Id  be  used  with  more  fascination  and  magic  than  by  Burke, 
lence,  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  his  death  in  1797, 
jthing  was  attempted   in  the  way  of  reviving  or  refreshing 
Hnglish  prose  ;   those  who  were  ambitious  of  excellence  in  this 
line    aimed   at     nothing    better    than    following    Burke.      We 
may   review  in  memory   each    of   the    authors    who   specially 
distinguished  themselves  in  prose  during  the  first  twenty  years 
hof  the   nineteenth  century  ^ — Godwin,    Hallam,    Robert    Hall, 
.Jeffrey  :   we  shall  not  find  one  who  in  the  form  of  his  writing 
progressed  a  step  beyond  the  masters  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Even  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Miss  Austen-^with  all  their  genius — 
could   not   be  said  to  aim   at  any  artistic  beauty  in  the  mere 
construction  or  arrangement  of  their  sentences,  nor  to  have  con- 
ceived of  any  serious  revolution  against  the  metallic  methods 
[of  Burke.     To  such  readers  the  very  passages  in  Lamb  which 
[enchant  us  most  seemed  '  a  sort   of  unlicked,  incondite  things, 
villainously  pranked  in  an  affected  array  of  antique  words  and 
phrases,' 

Affectation  and  artificiality  were  vices  which  were  utterly 
antagonistic  to  Lamb;  he  produced  the  kind  of  writing  which 
was  natural  to  him,  not  by  striving  after  oddity,  but  by  a  leap 
in  air  over  all  that  his  contemporaries  admired  with  most 
docility.  The  vague  and  solemn  splendour  of  Burke,  the 
.•olidity  of  Johnson,  tbe  fashionable  systems  of  rhetoric  of  Blair 
land  Campbell  and  Beattie,  tbe  aesthetics  of  Karnes  and  the 
ethics  of  Rcid,  all  that  extraordinary  barricade  of  intellectual 
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aulhoritj  which   the  eighteenih  centurj  bailt  up  just  before  It 
died,  imposed  upon  bi$  contemporaries,  even  when  their  niimei 
were   S.   T.   Coleridge   and   Robert   Southey,    but    it   did    not! 
impose  upon  Lainb.     With  incalculable  agililj.-  he  bounded  farj 
over  it  all  and  alighted  a  centurj  and  a  half  higher  up  in  the'j 
histikry  af  ttur   literature.     All   that  was  natural  to  Lamb  wtiti 
unnatural   to   the  rhetoricians.     Tbey  had  successfully  proved 
that   A   solemn   architecture    was   necessary  for  prose ;    LambH 
ciiuld  only  throw  out  bU  wit  in  morsels,  'a  pieces  dccousues/j 
They   held   It  essential   that  prose  should   move  in   a  serious^ 
progression    of    ideas;    Lamb    recognised    no   guide    but    the 
capricious  and  uneven  impulse  of  his  humour.     In    short,  he 
was  a  pure  artUt  in  prose  born  into  a  generation  of  orators  and 
moralists.     But  he  sprang  over  the  barrier  of  the  generations, 
and   be   found   himself  among   his   own   kith  and   kin,  with 
Burton  and  Cowley  and  Sir  Thomas  Browne. 

In  all  this,  in  bis  entire  conduct  of  the  incomparable  *  Essays 
of  Elia,'  Lamb  was  exercising  an  influence  over  English  prose 
which  is  to  be  measured  only  by  that  which  Wordsworth  and'! 
Keats  exercised  over  English  verse.  He  is  here  an  innovator,  a 
reviver  and  a  restorer  of  the  first  order.  In  comparing  Lamb 
with  Montaigne,  as  is  often  done*  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  element  of  technique  is  essential  to  any  consideration 
of  the  place  of  the  former.  These  two  great  writers,  at  first 
sight  su  similar  in  many  of  their  superficial  characteristics, 
should  never  be  put,  except  very  hastily,  on  the  same  plane,'] 
The  more  closely  we  examine  Montaigne^  the  more  he  resolves'] 
himself  into  a  philosopher^  the  more  significant  become  the 
range  of  his  ideas,  his  practical  pursuit  of  wisdom,  bis 
impassioned  desire  to  reach  that  height  of  serene  experience 
'  d*ou  I'on  voit  sous  soi  toutes  choscs.'  With  Lamb  the  philo- 
sophical considerations  are  worn  loosely,  with  an  amiable  ease; 
they  are  not  even  essential  to  him  ;  he  is  not  found  to  be 
deeply  exercised  about  these  greater  matters.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  form  of  what  he  says,  its  quick  appeal  to  the  fancy, 
its  colour,  in  short  its  purely  artistic  qualities — these  are  the 
object  of  his  incessant  preoccupation.  It  is  the  analysis  of 
feeling  that  Lamb  aims  at,  not  the  discovery  of  its  sources  nor 
the  balancing  of  its  responsibilities;  and  hence,  as  we  compare 
him  with  the  other  most  famous  essayist  that  the  world  has 
nnHlucfd,  we  find  Montaigne  taking  his  place  more  and  more 
drfiniti'ly  in  the  midst  of  the  ptiilusophers,  while  Elia  no  less 
u  II  m  ilea  It  ably  is  marthalled  at  tbe  forefront  of  the  critics.  The 
Init  wotd  about  the  'Essays'  of  Charles  Lamb,  indeed,  seems 
to   bu    that   they  comprise   the   roost   splendid   work  in  pure 
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critieism,  in  Its  wiliest  sense,  that  has  been  protluced  in   the 
whole  course  of  English  literature. 

Nothing  remains  but  to  quEilify  the  bcautiftil  form  in  which 
Canon  Ainger  has  presented  to  us  the  writer  on  wham,  for 
near! J  a  qnarter  of  a  t-entary,  he  has  eipended  such  a fTi-ct innate 
attention.  If  the  half-title  iliiJ  not  bear  the  words  '  Edition  de 
Luxe*  (which,  to  any  one  who  loves  books,  are  as  a  red  rag  to 
a  bull)  we  should  be  inclined  to  saj  that  the  rolomes  were 
without  a  blemish.  VVe  have  searched  the  twelve  tomes  for 
new  matter,  and  have  discovered  several  contrihutions  which 
we  believe  are  presented  to  lovers  of  Lamb  for  the  first  time. 
An  Epilogue  to  on  amateur  performance  of  '  Riuhard  II'  is 
quite  new  to  us.     It  begins  : — 

'  Of  all  that  at't,  the  Iiardeat  taBk  is  theirs. 
Who,  bred  do  playora,  play  at  b^iDg  players ; 
Copy  the  ehrug — in  Komblo  once  approved  j— 
Mere  mimic»'  mimice — nature  twice  removed. 
Sbadee  of  a  shadow  !  who  but  mu&t  have  seeu 
Uho  stagc-struek  hero,  in  some  swelling  t^ceae. 
Aspiring  to  be  Lear— stumble  on  Kean  ? ' 

As  TPgfirds  the  distinction  between  this  edition  and  previous 
onea  from  the  same  hand,  it  appenrs  to  us  largely  to  consist  in 
removal  of  matter  from  the  nppendices  to  its  proper  position  in 
the  text.  Any  one  who  has  followed,  however  cursorily,  the 
bibliography  of  Lamb,  is  aware  of  the  confusirm  which  attended 
the  early  collections  of  his  writings.  The  complications  began 
with  Talfourd  and  were  not  straightened  out  until  Canon  Ainger 
took  up  the  threads.  Even  he,  in  one  or  two  instances,  has  not 
contrived  to  escape  from  temporary  and  accidental  departure 
from  his  principle  of  unbroken  historical  sequence.  This  is, 
however,  a  peccadillo,  which  we  mention  only  to  emphasise  the 
fact  that  be  has  produced  for  ihe  first  time  a  realty  satisfrictory 
and  practically  final  edition  of  Lamb.  Canon  .\inger!s  previous 
edition  of  the  correspondence  is  before  us  as  we  write,  and  we 
notice  that  he  has  had  much  more  work  than  the  hasty  reader 
would  suppose  in  transferring  to  the  test  letters  which,  in  the 
previous  case,  had  reached  him  too  late  to  be  put  in  their 
proper  position.  Here,  too,  for  the  first  time,  the  letters  to  the 
Llojds  appear  in  sequence  with  the  rest  of  the  correspondence. 
VVe  heartily  congratulate  Canon  Ainger  on  having  brought  his 
monumental  labours  to  such  an  admirable  conclusion. 
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Abt.  IIL-^MOBOOCO,  past  Am>  PEESENT, 

1.  T/ie  Moorish  Empire:  a  Historical  Epitome.  By  Budgett 
Mealcin,  for  some  jeara  editor  of  'The  Times  of  Morocco.' 
Londim;  Swan  Sonnenschein  and  Co.,  1899. 

2.  All  Marac.     By  Pierre  Loti.     Paris:  C,  Lev/,  1890. 
And  other  works. 

A  STUDENT,  traveller,  and  Christian  who  should  make  us 
better  acquainted  with  any  part  of  the  world  of  [slam — 
so  unlike  our  uwiij  yet  in  many  points  touching  it  as  with  a 
sword  of  fire — would  deserve,  we  think,  very  ample  recognition. 
Such  a  welUequipped  writer  is  Mr.  Budgett  Meakin,  who,  in 
patting  forth  his  volumes  on  Morocco  and  the  Afoors,  may 
claim  that  he  is  doing  England  a  public  service.  Mr.  Meakin*s 
ambition  is  to  write  history  in  the  spirit  of  Arnold  when  editing 
Tbucydides :  he  would  offer  us  not  *  an  idle  inquiry  about 
remote  ages  and  forgotten  institutions,'  but  *  a  living  picture  of 
things  present'  for  the  guidance  of  the  fttatesman  and  the 
citizen.     He  has  spent  fifteen  years  of  labour  and  study  in  this 

*  Western  Turkey,' and  is  exceedingly  familiar,  as  every  line 
of  his  published  works  proves,  with  its  language,  customs,  and 
institutes.  He  has  travelled  in  all  the  Mohammedan  countries^ 
from  India  to  Morocco.  There  is  no  previous  author  on  this 
subject  wbotn  he  has  not  consulted,  or  indeed  epitomised,  from 
those  picturesque  Hamitcs,  Ibn  Khaldun  and  Leo  Afrtcanus,  to 
the  rough  sailor  Pellow,  the  erudite  Host,  and  the  incomparable 
Dozy«  A  style  unpretending,  but  clear  and  persuasive,  carries 
us  along  to  the  end,  while  incidental  allusions  to  minute  but 
telling  circumstances  in  the  everyday  life  of  tbis  curious  people 
satisfy  us  that  the  author  has  used  eyes  and  ears  to  good  purpose, 
and  may  be  trusted  when  be  appeals  to  his  own  experience. 

Few  names  convey  to  English  ears  associations  at  once  so 
opulent  in  romance  and  so  confused  in  their  setting  as  the 
words  *  Moor '  and  '  Moorish.'  They  belong  hardly  at  all  to 
the  present ;  but  in  the  pa^t  they  signified  a  whole  world  of 
heroism,  suffering,  art,  and  literature  which  has  sunk  out  of 
sight,  though  it  can    never  be  forgotten.     When  we  think  of 

*  the  Moor,'  Othello  rises  up  before  us  with  his  dusky  features; 
we  glance  at  that  Prince  of  Morocco,  the  aspirant  to  Portia's 
band,  who,  in  *The  Merchant  of  Venice,  bnasts  that  his 
complexion  is  '  the  sbadowed  livery  of  the  burnished  sun  ' ;  we 
call  to  mind  Robinson  Crusoe,  taken  by  the  ^Sallce  rovers'; 
and  there,  perhaps,  our  reminiscences  fail,  unless  we  have 
'crammed*  the  story  of  Tangier!  for  lome  examination  which 
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dealt  with  the  reign  of  CbftHes  U,  with  Colonel  Kirke,  Lancelot 
AddisoTi,  and  Pep^s'  'Diary,' 

But  stillf  we  know  that  during'  hundreds  of  jears  the  Moor 
was  spoken  of  in  this  country  as  a  *  blackamoor/  though  his 
skin  was  by  no  means  »able ;  and  a  blackamoor  was  the  fiercest 
and  most  formidable  of  barbarians,  n  sort  of  ^Tamburlaine'  on 
land,  a  pirate  at  sea,  before  whom  Christian  merchantmen  Aed 
in  terror,  like  doves  at  the  swoop  of  the  falcon.  The  Moor  bad 
boundless  courage  and  no  pity  ;  his  tremendous  onset  would 
^outbrave  the  heart  most  daring  on  this  earth';  and  Venice, 
England,  Holland  paid  him  a  tribute,  as  shameful  as  it  seemed 
indispensable,  to  protect  their  subjects  from  evils  worse  than 
death.  For  this  barbarian  held  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  lorded 
it  over  many  waters  from  the  Canaries  to  Candia,  reckoned  his 
Cbristlan  slaves  by  thousands,  and  laughed  to  scorn  the  prayers 
of  Spanish  friars,  the  diplomacy  of  the  Dutch,  the  threatenings 
of  infidels,  Englisb,  French,  or  CastiHan,  to  whom  so  late  as 
the  year  1779  he  gave  haughty  licence  *to  destroy  one  another 
in  his  ports  or  on  bis  shores/  Such  had  the  Moors  been  for 
over  six  hundred  years,  from  1189,  when  Pope  Innocent  llL 
wrote  to  Yakub  el  Mansur  'the  Victorious,'  begging  protection 
for  the  monks  who  went  to  ransom  captives  out  of  bis  band, 
down  to  1803,  when  the  Americans,  first  among  civilised  peoples, 
refused  blackmail  to  'these  most  cruel  villains,*  as  they  were 
justly  termed  by  an  English  historian  in  the  preceding  century. 
In  character,  if  not  in  blood,  tbey  were  Turks,  who  prejed  on 
Western  Christendom  as  their  brethren  at  Constantinople  i 
preyed  on  the  Nazarenes  of  Asia  Minor  and  in  the  Balkan 
Peninsula,  without  truce  or  compassion. 

Yet  this  lugubrious  picture  had  some  splendid  and  even 
gracious  lights,  VVbile  the  Moors  of  Morocco  displayed! 
qualities  which  their  religion,  so  far  rrom  curbing,  did  but 
consecrate  with  a  Mexican  ferocity,  the  Moors  of  Spain  were 
eminent  for  their  patronage  of  letters,  their  taste  in  archi- 
tecture, their  orders  of  chivalry  ;  and  the  names  of  their  capital 
cities,  Seville,  Cordova,  and  Granada,  to  this  day  affect  ua  like 
music  heard  in  a  dream.  Not  many  Europeans,  except  scholars 
or  travellers,  possess  even  a  dim  idea  of  the  African  Marrakesh, 
Fez,  or  Mequinez  ;  but  who  does  not  know  the  Court  of  Lions 
in  the  Alhambra,  or  the  exquisite  outline  of  the  Giralda  Tower 
at  Seville  ?  By  an  amazing  though  not  unexampled  stroke  the 
romance  of  the  Moorish  Empire  in  Spain  has  conquered  even 
those  whom  a  common  faith  and  love  of  freedom  should  have 
ranged  on  the  side  of  the  Christians;  nor  do  we  yet  altogether 
prise  at  a  just  va.lue  the  achievements  of  the  native  genius  in 
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a^rt  a*  well  a^  in  war,  To  Engn&hmen  medis&vat  Spain  is 
Moslem  ;  they  arc  apt  to  imagine  it  was  Arabic  in  race  no  less 
than  in  language,  and  on  this  point  thej  have  much  to  learn. 

We  are  accustumrcl  to  speak  of  the  soldiers  of  Islam  who,  in 
less  than  a  century  after  Mohammed's  death,  overran  North 
Africa,  as  Saracens,  from  an  Arabic  word  whlrh  signiBes  *  the 
East.'  EattemSj  indeed,  these  'Sharkein'  were,  true  disciples 
of  the  Koran,  that  least  poetical  among  sacred  books  \  and  their 
dry,  legal,  and  furious  temper  has  lasted  on^  unchanged  like 
the  Desert,  whose  scms  they  have  always  shuwn  themselves  to 
be.  But  though  they  conquered^  they  did  not  eoloniie  the 
Mauretanian  sea  coast,  much  less  the  wild  and  inaccessible 
highlands  of  the  Atlas,  which  the  Romans  had  never  penetrated, 
and  which  even  the  Carthaginians  never  subdued  during 
the  palmiest  days  of  their  dominion.  *  The  Mohammedan 
conquest  of  Africa,'  says  {yozy^  than  whom  no  more  coaipetent 
authority  has  ever  written  on  this  subject,  *  was  only  achieved 
after  seventy  jears  of  murderous  warfare,  and  then  on  condition 
that  the  rights  [of  the  Berbers]  should  never  be  interfered  witb» 
and  that  they  should  be  treated,  not  as  vanquished,  but  as 
brothers.'  Before  the  hundredth  year  of  the  Hegira,  in  A.D,  718, 
says  Ihn  Abd  el  Hakim,  *  there  remained  not  a  single  Berber 
who  bad  not  become  a  Moslem/  This  circumstance,  by  making 
the  wholesale  confiscation  of  native  property  impossible,  would 
itself  have  checked  immigration  from  the  Bast;  but  it  appears 
that  no  general  movement  of  Arab  tribes  across  Africa  took 
place  until  after  1049,  when  many  inhabitants  of  Nejd  and  the 
Hejaz,  who  had  been  transported  to  Upper  Egypt  and  would 
not  stay  there,  fled  to  Morocco.  Sut  h  were  the  HI! all  Arabs, 
who  occupied  the  plains  of  which  they  then  made  themselves 
masters,  while  the  older  inhabitants  retired  to  the  mountains 
where  their  descendants  are  now  dwelling.  But  long  before 
this  revolution  at  home,  the  Berbers  had  carved  Spain  into 
kingdoms  for  Islam.  They  were  not  Saracens ;  the  Spaniards 
whom  they  drove  out  knew  and  feared  them  under  the  name  of 
Mosarahile,  which  means  only  '  Arabicised  '  ;  and  undoubtedly 
that  is  a  true  account  of  this  picturesque  and  chivalrous  people. 
In  religion  they  were  Basterns  of  the  Desert;  in  race,  it  Is 
plausible  to  maintain  that  old  European  affinities  bring  them 
within  the  circle  of  our  cousins,  if  not  of  our  brothers, 

Morocco,  which  its  inhabitants  call  Maghrib  el  Aksfk,  *  the 
Far  West,'  lies,  in  fact,  at  an  enormous  distance  from  the  home 
of  the  Semites,  Geographically,  it  is  a  continuation  of  Spain 
acrnns  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  It  has  a  similar  conformation 
uf  high  mountains  and  arid  plains,  watered  by  rivers  which  are 
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foaming  torrenta  at  one  season  to  dUappear  the  neit.  We  may 
describe  it  as  the  country  of  the  Atl&$,  leaning  down  to  meet 
the  Atlantic  on  its  western  slope,  the  Mediterranean  on  itt 
northern.  To  the  east  and  south  its  limits  have  ever  been 
vague  or  (lactuating.  From  Algeria  it  it  divided  by  an 
artiUcial  line,  which  the  French,  who  contemplate  some  day 
absorbing  Morocco,  may  overstep  when  they  find,  it  convenient. 
Ode  of  their  boldest  travellers,  the  Viscount  de  Foucauld,  now  a 
Trappist,  has  visited  not  only  the  valley  of  the  Sus,  but  the  little- 
known  Suuthern  Atlas^  and  other  points  below  Mogador,  where 
the  rrighlful  Iron  Coast  begins,  dangerous  at  all  times  and 
daring  winter  inaccessible.  But  the  Great  Atlas,  called  Daran 
of  the  Berbers,  is  itself  a  magnificent  country  of  mountains, 
rising  from  four  to  twelve  thousand  feet  along  the  main  n<lge, 
with  peaks  still  higher.  In  its  secluded  glens  timlier  is  plentiful ; 
from  its  snowy  steeps  countless  rivers  descend.  Unhappily, 
ihc  Juwtands  above  which  it  soars  have  been  stripped  bare  of 
forest;  the  beauty  of  their  colour  depends  on  bright  spring 
blossoms  and  a  transparent  atmosphere;  in  summer  they  are 
scorched  and  brown.  Every  tourist  has  lifted  his  eyes  to  the 
lesser  ranges  of  Alias  or  the  Riffian  hills  that  stretch  for  two 
hundred  miles  along  the  Mediterranean  ;  but  the  interior  is 
less  known  than  almost  any  part  of  the  Dark  Continent.  The 
tribes  which  have  marched  over  this  African  Spain — five 
times  as  large  as  England  and  Wales — from  before  the  dawn 
of  history,  may  well  be  allied  in  blood  to  the  Basques,  the 
Celtjberians,  and  other  mixed  families,  not  Canaanite  or  Punic, 
whatever  else  they  were  ;  and  Dr.  Bertholon  maintains  that  the 
Berber  fanguage,  yet  surviving,  is  a  Phrygian  dialect  of  Greeks 
The  designation  of  Morocco  is^  however,  late  and  Oriental^ 
connected  with  words  like  Algarve,  Oreb,  Erebut,  and  perhaps 
Europe — all  of  which  are  names  indicating  sundown,  or 
darkness,  given  to  places  by  a  population  that  kept  moving 
towards  the  West.  The  earlier  races  belonged  to  the  Stone 
Age,  and  have  left,  as  Tissot  informs  us,  'dolmens,  menhirs^ 
galgaU,  barrows,  and  cromlechs '  in  the  (and  where  they  were 
cave^iwellers.  Such  were  the  men  that  Hanno  fell  in  with 
during  his  PeripJus,  when  he  sailed  from  Carthage  into  the 
Great  Ocean  and  perhaps  advanced  as  far  south  as  the  Niger. 

With  the  Roman  conquests  in  Africa,  the  history  of  Morocco 
may  be  said  to  begin.  There  is  a  wild  legend  in  Procopius, 
who  talks  of  two  white  columns  existing  near  Tangiers  in  his 
day^the  period  of  Belitarius  and  bis  triumph  over  the  Vandals 
— on  which  an  inscription  stated,  *  We  have  fled  before  the 
f&ce  of  Joshua,  the  rubber,  son  of  Nun.'     It  may  be  permitted 
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us  to  laj  with  Gibbon,  '  I  believe  in  the  columns,  I  doubt  the 
inscription,  I  reject  the  pedigree.'  We  know,  however,  that 
Sereorius  In  78  B.CJ.  invaded  Spain  from  Africa  with  an  armj 
which  contained  seven  hundred  Berbers  j  and  a  most  interest- 
ing anticipation  it  was  of  the  raid,  some  eight  centuries  later, 
which  Tarik  made  with  only  one  hundred  horse  and  an  equal 
number  of  foot-soldiers.  Three  times  have  the  Moors  con- 
quered Spain,  once  from  the  Visigoths,  and  twice  from  their 
fellows  in  Islam.  The  prospect  across  that  narrow  strait  must 
have  been  always  tempting^  and  if  the  races  were  tntogled 
from  prehistoric  periods  a  great  deal  which  has  hitherto  seemed 
mysteriaus  in  the  Moorish  development  of  Spain  wil!  admit  of 
explanation.  The  'Saracens,'  to  whom  our  mediaeval  ancestors 
were  indebted  for  their  pbilosophy  and  their  science™ in  what- 
ever degree — will  then  be  more  or  less  of  the  Aryan  stock,  and 
by  temper  susceptible  to  the  influences  which  distinguish 
Greeks,  Latins,  and  Germans  from  un progressive  Orientals. 

However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the  Roman  province 
never  extended  farther  along  the  coast  than  to  Salli;  white  its 
innermost   Hoi  it  was  a  little   beyond  Volubilis,  the   ruins    of 
which  are  still  extant  on  the  hitl  of  Zarhon.     Mountains  to  the 
south  and  east  hemmed  in  these  northern  plains  [  the  country 
below  Salli  was  fertile  and  deserted — PJiny  sa}s  it  was  the  home 
of  elephants.     Mauretania  (such  is  the  correct  spelling)  under 
Tiberius  included   little  except  Algeria.      The  province   was 
not  considered  a  valuable  one,  although  its  forests  yielded  the 
citrus  wood,  called   by  the  natives  thujaj  of  which  we  read  in 
descriptions  of  Roman  luxury  ;  and  a  purple  dye  was  drawn 
from    its   seas    which    vied  with  the   Tyrian.     Berber   troops 
assisted  Trajan  under  Lusius  Quietus,  who  fur  these  service*] 
was  made  Governor  of  Palestine;  but  with  him   they  revolted 
BgattJst  Hadrian  ;  and  the  last  we  bear  of  Mauretania  duringl 
the  Imperial  age  is  that   a  general  of   Antoninus  Pius  drove; 
oertain  Moors  into  the  valleys  of  the  Atlas.     Gibbon  tells  us  of  I 
the  GEetuli  and  other  native  tribes,  that  *  during  the  vigour  of  the  f 
Roman  power  they  observed  a  respectful  distance   from    Car-| 
thage  and  the  sea-shore  ;  under  the  feeble  reign  of  the  Vandals' 
they  invaded  the  cities  of  Numidia,  occupied  the  sea-coast  from  < 
Tangier  to  Caesarea,  and  pitched  their  camps  with  impunity  in 
the  fertile  province  of   Byzacium."     The   Vandals,  Suevi,  and 
Goths  had  passed  into  Spain  with    Genseric   in   429.     Thej 
entered  Africa,  and  made  Ceuta  and  Tangiers  tributary  ;  but 
they  do  not  appear  to  have  established  themselves  in  Morocco. 
Nor  would  it  be  safe  to  infer  from  the  one  hundred  and  seventy 
episcopal  Kees  which  were  reckoned  within  the  Imperial  pro- 
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vinces  of  Tingitana  and  Csesarieniis  that  Christian  influences 
I  had  reached  the  Roman  limits,  much  less  overflowed  into  the 
wild  country  bejrond.  There  is  not  a  particle  of  evidence  that 
the  Berbers  had  the  Gospel  preached  to  them  ;  and  in  the  '  Far 
West '  no  4Jgn  of  a  Christian  settlement  has  been  discovered. 

Centuries    of    darkness,   therefore,   usher    in    the    Moslem 

invasion.     During  a  series  of  campaigns  from  A.D.  66G  onwards, 

Okba,  the  great  Arab  chief,  assailed  the  independent  Berbers, 

received  the  homage  of  Ceuta  and  Tangiers,  and  reached  the 

shores  of  the  North  Atlantic,     His   cry,  when    he   urged   his 

I  steed  into  the  waves,  is  well  known:  'Great  God,  were    my 

i  course  not  stopped  by  these  waters,  I  would  go  on  to  the  remote 

I  kingdoms  of  the  West,  preaching  the  unity  of  Thy  holy  Name, 

'and  putting  idolaters  to  the  sword,^     Such  was  the  defiance  of 

Islam  to  the  Spanish  Christians  ;  but  Carthage  had  still  to  be 

'  taken,  and    twenty   years    passed    before    Musa   overcame    the 

^tribes  that  dwelt  on  the  edge  of  the  Sahara;  nor  was  it  until 

710  that  Merwan  captured  Tangiers  and  garrisoned  it  with  ten 

thousand  Arabs  and   Egyptians  under  the  famous  Tarik.     But 

wJready  the  '  men  of  Medina,*  to  whose  faction  Tarik  belonged, 

had  borne  a  severe  defeat  at  the  hands  of  Syrians  in  the  battle 

of  Harra.     On  the  death  of  Mohammed,  the  Great  Schism  of 

the    East,    which    continues    down     to    the    present  day,    had 

broken  out.     It  was  destined  to  make  a  deadly  breach  between 

Damascus  or  Baghdad  and    Cairo,  between    the    Fatimites   of 

Egypt  and  the  Idrisi  of  JVlorocco.     And  now  when  the  Turkish 

Suttan    is   looked  upon  as  a  usurper  by   all    except   his    own 

lubjects,  the  Shareef,  whom  the  breadth  of  Africa  and  the  Red 

Sea  divides  from  the  Moslem  Holy  Land  of  Hejaz,  exults  in  his 

[descent  from  the  Apostle  of  God.     This  is  much  as  though  the 

[Stuart  family  were  settled    in    California,  with  the   House   of 

Cromwell  reigning  still  in  Britain. 

Tarik   began   the    Spanish  invasion    in   710,  and  returning 

iVurnt    his    boats    in    711,     The   first    to  enter  Andalusia   wn« 

'  Tarif,  described  by  Arab  historians  as  a  Berber,  and  a  freed  man 

[«f  Musa  ibn  Nosair.     *  By  o  stroke  of  fortune,'  says  Dozy,  •  a 

[mere  raid  had  expanded  into  a  conquest/     Visigoth  Spain  lay 

helpless  at  the  feet  of  the  Moslems.     But  these  were  destined 

to  split  up  at  once  into  Arabs   and   Berbers ;  the  war  of  races 

hecatne  entangled  with   the   war  of  dynasties  in  Africa;  and 

(doling  a  long  generation  the  struggle  lasted  on  both  sides  of 

tile  Straits.       In    740    the    Arab    nobles  were   annihilated    in 

Morocco,     Neit  year  the  Syrians,  who  bad  marched  to  avenge 

them  under  Kolthum  el  Kashairi,  suflfered  a  terrible  defeat,  fled 

to  Ceuta,  and  joined  hands  in  Spaiti  wilh  tbe  Medvnlte,  ^wt^^ 
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enemies  to  themselves,  but  still  more  hostile 'to  the  Berber 
converts,  whose  share  in  the  acquisition  of  the  Penin»uU  no 
Arab  was  wilHng  to  acknowledge.  Yet  we  must  agree  with 
Dozj  that  thej  were  its  veritable  ciinquerori.  '  Musa  an<l  bis 
Arabs  had  done  nothing^  more,'  be  sa^-s,  'than  plack  the  fruits 
of  the  victory  won  hy  Tarik  and  his  twelve  thousand  Berbers 
over  the  Visigoth  armj-'.'  Bat  these  nobles  from  the  East  took 
for  their  own  the  rich  and  delightful  Andalusia,  To  the 
du«ty  plains  of  La  jVlancha  and  Estremadura^  to  the  rough 
mountains  of  Galicia  and  Leon,  they  relegated  the  cnmpaatont 
of  Tarik.  After  740  the  Berbers  united,  chose  an  Imam,  and 
set  out  in  three  separate  bodies  to  besiege  Toledo,  attack 
Cordova,  and  capture  the  fleet  in  the  harbour  of  Algeijiras. 
They  were  met  bj  the  combined  forces  of  all  the  Arabs;  their 
columns  were  beaten  in  detail ;  their  fugitives  hunted  to  death 
like  mad  dogs«  An  everlasting  feud  between  Arab  and  Berber 
in  Spain  was  the  consequence.  The  only  place  in  the  north 
where  the  Arabs  outnumbered  their  foes  was  Saragossa.  Till 
the  end  of  our  ninth  century  the  Berbers  held  Jaen^  Elvira^ 
Hstremadura,  and  Alemtpjo;  they  ruled  in  Carmona  till  the 
eleventh.  But  they  had  constantly  much  to  endure  ;  they  were 
often  insulted  like  the  Jews  \  and  once,  at  least,  were  threatened 
by  their  brethren  with  expulsion.  On  the  other  hand  we 
shall  see  later  what  glorious  things  were  done  in  Spain  by  ihe 
Moroccan  dynasties,  though  these  proud  rulers  would  fain  have 
disowned  their  Berber  origin,  and  professed  to  derive  them- 
telves  from  the  companions  of  Mohammed. 

The  story  of  the  world  seems  to  hang  on  trifles.  Among 
the  members  of  '  the  saintly  House  of  AH '  were  sotne  who 
drank  wine,  contrary  to  the  Prophet's  injunction.  These  men, 
in  the  year  7ti2,  were  sacrilegiously  exhibited  In  the  streets  of 
Mecca  and  Medina  with  halters  round  their  necks.  Their 
kinsfolk  hur«t  into  rebellion;  certain  of  them  (led;  and  one 
among  the  latter  was  Idris,  or  Enoch,  great-grandson  of  the 
husband  of  Fatima,  The  blood  of  All  and  the  Imami  ran  in 
his  veins ;  be  could  claim  to  be  one  of  the  true  Caliphs 
of  Islam.  After  various  adventures  Idris  arrived  at  Vol  libit  it, 
where  he  fouad  disciples  and  a  kingdom.  In  three  years 
he  had  drawn  about  liim  many  Berber  tribes,  conquered 
Salli  or  ShellR,  and  made  bis  party  triumphant.  His  kingdom 
was  that  of  Fez  ;  to  the  south  he  attacked  the  Maamudas  ia 
vain  ;  but  westward  he  stretched  as  far  as  Tlemqen,  although 
that  town  has  never  formed  a  tasting  acquisition  of  Morocco. 
From  Baghdad  the  Black  or  Abbaside  Caliph,  Haroun  of  *  The 
Arahiaa    Nigbtf,'   then    reigning,    lent    to    Idris — so   rumour 
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»abbled — a  secret  assassin.  But  the  tlescendant  of  AH  did 
not  die  without  children.  He  founded  a  siiccessinin  that  lasted 
down    to    A.D.    985,    the   loyal    subjects    of    which    henceforth 

(declared  themaeives  the  Faithful,  as  having  over  them  a  genuine 
Caliph,  or  Vicar  of  the  Prophet,  and  thus  became  Independent 
of  revolutions  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  or  the  Nile.^ 
The  kingdom  of  Fez,  indeed,  was  ruined  in  917  by  a  Mabdi, 
Obed  Jbn  Abd  Allah,  one  of  those  singular  and  dreadful 
apparitions  which,  from  im memorial  times  in  the  East,  have 
shaken  constituted  authorStj''  fay  an  appeal  to  prophecies  that 
announce  the  end  of  all  things,  A  period  of  immense  confusion 
followed.  When  next  we  take  up  the  thread  of  consecutive 
history,  the  tribe  called  Lamtuna,  IVotn  their  shields  of  bufiato 
hide,    and    Mulatbthamim,    or    '  the   veiled/    from    the    white 

I  visors  which  protected  their  faces  against  the  sun  and  sand  of 
the  desert,  are  conquering  all  before  them,  under  Vusef  bin 
Tasbfio.  This  remarkable  man  bpcame  his  cousin's  lieutenant 
at  fifty-six,  then  forced  him  to  abdicate,  and  reigned  in  great 
splendour    until   he    was    a    hundred    years    old    (1060-1106). 

tYusef  was  thus  a  contemporary  of  William  the  Conqueror  and 
our  first  Norman  kings.  In  1062  he  began  to  build  the  city 
of  Marrakesh,  but  Fez  remained  the  capital ;  and  whoever  got 
possession  of  it  then  or  since  hat  always  had  a  strong  claim  to 
the  Imperial  power.  The  new  chieftain  adorne<l  it  with 
'mosques,  baths,  fandaks,  mills,  and  other  public  buildings.' 
Tangier*  capitulated,  Tlem<;en  was  taken,  and  the  modern  town 
set  up.     When  Orat)  fell  to  Vusef,  bis  duminions  almost  touched 

»  Algiers.  He  became  the  first  Emperor  of  Morocco. 
His  ambition  did  not  halt  there;  for  the  Spanish  Arabs 
were  split  into  factions;  their  kingdoms  were  in  a  state  of 
dissolution ;  and  their  fawning  letter  which  deprecated  an 
assault  only  spurred  bim  on  to  trample  them  down.  Vusef 
understood  no  Arabic  ;  he  was  a  wild  son  of  the  Sahara  ;  but  his 
*  ponderous  lance '  thrust  through  horse  and  man  ;  he  seemed 
irresistible.  Alfonso  the  Valiant  was  pressing  hard  on  the 
petty  sovereigns  of  Andalusia;  they  implored  Yusel's  help,  and 
sent  bim  the  keys  of  Algft^iras.  in  lOSt)  he  came,  saw,  and 
conquered.  At  Sacralias,  an  unknown  spot  on  the  frontier  of 
Portugal,  not  far  from  Badajoz,  the  Christians  were  defeated 
with  immense  slaughter.     Standing  on  piles  of  Spanish  heads, 

»tbe  muezzins  chanted  their  call  to  prayer,  *  No  God  is  there 
but  the  God  ;  Mohammed  is  the  Apostle  ol  God  ;  come  ye  to 
repentance ! '  Forty  thousand  heads  were  carried  to  Morocco 
and  adorned  the  gates  of  its  cities.  With  a  hundred  horse- 
men Alfonso  escaped  to  Toledo.    A  second  expedition  followed, 
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and  a  third.  In  1090  Yusef  laid  siege  to  Toledo,  but  with- 
out success.  On  a  futile  pretext  he  seized  Granada,  One 
of  his  lieutenants  struck  boldly  at  Seville  and  C3.ptured  it. 
The  king  was  deposed ;  Yusef  and  bis  Momvides  now  held 
the  whole  of  Spain  in  their  grasp. 

Seville  was  made  the  new  capital  instead  of  Cordova  j  and  a. 
wise  administration,  a  sound  currencjj  and  an  alertness  worthy 
of  Napoleon  in  finding  occupation  for  bis  troops,  bore  wltnest 
that  Yusef  deserved  to  rule  over  the  countries  which  he  had 
subdued.  No  monarch  of  the  Murabti  line,  which  lasted 
ninety  years,  equalled  him  in  success  or  in  renown.  Yet 
All  111  took  Madrid,  Oporto,  and  Lisbon,  and  *  purged  the 
Algarves  of  the  infidel.*  This  ambitious  king  was  recalled  to 
Africa  in  1121  by  the  rise  of  a  MahdJ,  Mohammed  ibn  Tumart. 
From  Granada  he  transported  to  Mequinez  and  Salli  thousands 
of  Christians,  who  may  be  considered  as  the  first  of  those 
myriads  that  have  appealed  from  amid  sufferings  indescribable 
to  the  charity  of  mediaeval  and  modern  Europe,  The  Mabdi 
»oon  passed  away;  but  be  left  a  discjple  and  successor,  Abd  el 
Mumin,  who  fought  with  AH  during  thirteen  years,  overcame 
his  son  and  grandson,  took  Mequinez  in  1146,  Fez  and  Salli  in 
1147,  and  two  years  later  was  proclaimed  Emperor  in  Spain 
and  Morocco.  The  fugitive  Moravides  took  refuge  in  the 
Balearic  Isles.  They  were  succeeded  by  the  fresh  dynasty 
which  called  itself  'Muwahaddi,^  or  Unitarian^,  but  in  Spanish 
appear  as  the  '  Almohades.' 

Mohammed  ibn  Turn  art,  from  whose  religious  enthusiasm 
this  change  of  empire  bad  sprung,  was  perhaps  the  most 
astonishing  figure  in  a  history  which  is  all  made  up  of  romance 
and  surprises.  A  native  of  Sus,  be  yet  claimed  descent  from 
the  Prophet.  He  was  a  scholar  and  a  saint,  as  scbolarsbip 
and  sanctity  are  understood  in  Islam.  He  had  visited  the 
East,  lived  in  austere  poverty,  and  broken  the  jars  of  wine- 
bibbers  and  the  musical  instruments  of  dancing  mendicants. 
His  plain-speaking  offended  many ;  be  was  driven  out  of 
Mecca  and  refused  an  asylum  in  Egypt  and  Tunis.  In  1120 
the  dervish  found  friends  and  disciples  in  the  White  Moun- 
tain, a  day's  jouraey  beyond  Aghmat.  Ten  years  passed.  He 
proclaimed  himself  the  Mahdi ;  anathematised  the  metaphysics 
which  distinguished  between  the  substance  of  Deity  and  its 
attributes  ;  persuaded  the  Masmuda  tribes  to  believe  in  the 
miracles  which  be  wrought;  united  them  against  the  ttst  of 
the  Berbers,  and  defeated  the  Imperial  forces,  Abd  el  Mumin, 
his  favourite  disciple,  succeeded  to  Ibn  Tumart's  great  power. 
The  mountaineers  followed  him  from  victory  to  victory.     At 


Sail!  Mohammedan  Spain  brought  its  homcige  to  this  son  of  a 
potter ;  within  three  ye&rs  Constantinc  (the  ancient  Cirta)  and 
Tunis,  which  concealed  the  ruins  of  Carthage,  jielded  up  their 
arms;  Kairwan,  Tripoli,  Barca  surrendered;  and  the  Mooriih 
Kmptre  touched  its  extreme  limits.  The  Caliph  of  Baghdad 
bore  as  his  title  an  Arabic  phrase  signifying^  '^Prince  of  the 
Believers,' which  mediaeval  writers  corrupted  into  *  the  Mira- 
molin.'  It  was  now  assumed  bj  the  potter's  son.  Through 
iosurrectioa  and  intrigue  be  lived  on  to  the  age  of  lixtj-three. 
He  was  then  described,  hy  one  who  must  have  seen  him,  as 
'  a  man  of  upright  stature,  with  lar^e  head,  dark  ejes,  busby 
beard,  and  hard  bands ;  be  seemed  tall  even  when  sitting 
down  ;  he  had  teeth  of  the  purest  white,  and  a  mole  on  his 
right  cheek.* 

Such  a  man  would  carry  his  soldiers  with  him  wherever  he 
went.  But  Abd  el  Mumin  was  likewise  a  poet,  dear  to  literati ; 
he  was  an  excellent  judge  and  a  strict  devotee.  All  the 
mosques,  walls,  and  strong  places  throughout  the  Empire  he 
restored ;  be  built  the  Castle  of  Gibraltar ;  be  made  a 
complete  tithe  survey  from  Barca  to  Wadj  Nun  ;  and  his  own 
tribe  furnished  him  with  a  body-guard  of  forty  thousand 
soldiers.  His  fleet  was  large,  and  was  recruited  from  the  ports 
along  tbe  coasts  of  both  seas.  It  might  be  imagined  with 
reason  that  Morocco  had  now  entered  on  the  path  of  civilisa- 
tion, and  would  rival  Spain  in  its  contributions  to  science. 

Yusef  II,  the  brother  and  successor  of  Abd  el  Mumin,  walked 
in  his  footsteps.  He  built  the  great  mosque  of  Seville  and 
the  aqueduct  of  Carmona  j  he  recovered  from  the  Franks  all 
the  Moslem  possessions  escept  Toledo;  he  collected  many 
books;  be  studied  philosophy  and  medicine.  Among  bii 
classics  were  tbe  volumes  of  Plato  and  Aristotle.  He  was 
what  the  Arabs  term  *  hafiz  '  and  the  Germans  *Bibelfest'; 
that  is  to  say,  he  could  recite  the  whole  of  the  Koran  by  heart. 
He  drew  to  his  court  a  number  of  learned  men,  among  them 
Mohammed  ibn  er-Rushd,  whom  Cbrisiiaos  long  feared  as  a 
heretic,  yet  studied  as  a  philosopher,  under  the  name  ol 
Averroes.  In  1184  Yusef  H  perished  at  the  siege  of  Santarem 
in  Portugal ;  and  his  son,  Yakub  tbe  Victorious,  reigned  in 
his  stead, 

Yakub,  whose  mother  was  a  Christian,  had  many  fine  and 
some  austere  qualities.  He  was  tall  and  good-looking,  always 
went  dressed  in  wool,  like  the  Dominican  friars  after  bis  day, 
and  was  known  as  the  most  veracious  of  men  and  most  elegant 
of  speakers.  He  took  for  his  device,  '  In  God  is  my  trust.* 
His    reign    lasted    fifteen    years.     He    opened    the    prisons. 
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administered  justice  with  a  firm  hand,  went  back  to  the  Koran 
instead  of  th«!  commentators  for  his  decisions,  and  put  to  death 
all  who  drank  wine.  His  piety  was  manirest  to  the  world. 
When  Sal  ad  in  despatched  an  embassy  to  Morocco  it  met  with 
a  cool  reception  ;  yet  a  hundred  and  eighty  vessels  were  after- 
wards sent  to  the  coasts  of  Syria  as  an  auiiliary  force  tn  the 
struggle  of  the  Saracens  against  the  Crusaders,  Yakub, 
however^  bad  fixed  his  eyes  on  what  the  Franks  were  meditating 
in  Spain,  He  crossed  the  Straits  in  1194,  and  next  year 
overthrew  them  in  the  frightful  battle  of  El  Arcos,  where  a 
hundred  and  forty -six  thnus^and  are  said  to  have  been  lost  on 
the  side  of  the  Christians  in  killed  or  prisoners.  Sixty  thousand 
coats  of  mail  were  laid  up  in  the  Moorish  treasury.  On  the 
great  public  buildings  thirty  or  forty  thousand  captives  were 
employed.  A  Christian  was  now  sold  for  one  dirham — about 
ninepence — which  was  also  the  price  of  an  ass;  and  a  horse 
would  fetch  only  five.  The  captives  were  formed  into  a 
separate  clan.  We  may  doubt  Oriental  numbers,  but  that 
El  Arcos  witnessed  a  ruinous  defeat  of  the  Christians  is 
matter  of  history. 

Thi»  Berber  chieftaint  El  Mansur,  erected  the  Giralda  a« 
a  mosque-tower  at  Seville.  Two  others  no  less  magnificent 
were  designed  at  Marrakesh  and  Rabat,  which  latter  city  the 
Emperor  had  built  with  straight  wide  streets  on  the  model  of 
Alexandria.  He  was  occupied  with  a  third  invasion  of  Spain 
when  Azrael,  the  angel  of  death,  came  to  him  at  Salli,  and  his 
body  rested  for  a  while  in  the  tomb  of  his  father  and  grand- 
father on  the  White  Mountain.  He  is  the  Barbarossa  of  his 
country's  legends, '  the  King  that  disappeared  without  dying.' 
Under  him  the  Moors  touched  the  height  of  greatness ;  they 
were  now  to  decline  as  rapidly  as  they  had  risen. 

Mohammed  HI,  Yakub's  successor,  was  called  "Victor  in 
Religion  ' ;  but  he  could  not  oiatiage  his  own  troops,  and  at 
Puerto  Real  they  deserted  In  presence  of  a  Spanish  army,  thus 
yielding  the  upper  hand  in  a  decisive  moment  to  the  Nazarene. 
It  was  the  year  1212,  and  this  is  that  battle  of  'Las  Navas 
de  Tolosa'  in  which  'numbers  numberless*  perished,  to  the 
depopulating,  it  is  saldj  of  Morocco  ;  but  far  more  important 
in  til  at,  as  El  Makkari  testiBes,  'it  was  the  true  cause  which 
led  to  the  subsequent  decline  of  the  Moors  and  Andalusians.* 
En  Nasir  was  killed  by  his  own  guards  a  year  later  in  the  park 
at  Marrakesh,  The  Empire  began  to  break  up.  Spain  was 
henceforth  lost,  except  for  a  brief  interval.  Fez  surrendered  to 
the  rival  dynasty  of  the  Ben!  Marin.  The  heir  of  these 
'Uaitarisn'  Amirs  was  slain  in  12B6  or  1269,  when  the  ou 
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famous  of  Moroc<:aii  houses  had  ruled  during  a  hundred  and 
fifteen  jears,  and  bad  made  itself  an  everlasting  name. 

Herolutions  in  Islam  follow  a  monotonous  logic.  They 
appear  to  spring  from  religious  motives,  call  to  their  aid  the 
show  of  pletj^  and  miracles  in  some  wandering  dervish  or 
nomad  of  the  desert,  and  draw  down  from  the  wilder  mountain- 
places  a  horde  of  tribes  in  quest  of  booty,,  on  towns  which 
have  become  defencelesSf  and  against  Sultans  lapped  la 
effeminate  ease  behind  the  walls  of  the  hareem.  The  new- 
comers triumph}  are  corrupted  in  their  turn,  and  melt  awaj 
beneath  demoralising  influences  which  no  Moslem  rulers  have 
been  able  to  vanquish.  At  the  battle  of  El  Arcos  a  Berber 
clan,  the  Zanata,  had  furnished  it*  contingent ;  but  when  the 
immortal  Spanish  victory  at  Las  Navas  lel't  Morocco  desolate, 
these  locusts  found  a  saint  and  a  robber,  Abd  el  Hakk,  who 
would  lead  them  on  their  inarch  down  into  the  plains.  He 
died  shortly,  but  bis  death  did  not  cause  them  to  halt  one 
single  hour.  They  swept  all  the  open  country,  called  them- 
selves the  Beni  Marin,  and  in  forty  years  added  to  their 
dominions  the  principal  large  towns. 

Of  the  Emperors  of  this  race  Yakub  11  (1258-1286)  was 
the  mo$t  illnstrious  and  humane,  as  well  as  the  most  fortunate. 
Yakub  is  described  as  a  scbolar,  philanthropist,  and  soldier, 
who  set  up  hospitals,  spent  many  hours  at  his  devotions,  built 
New  Fez,  and  three  times  invaded  Spain.  He  fought  always, 
like  Hal  o'  the  Wynd,  for  bis  own  band.  With  Alfonso  of 
X<eon  he  entered  into  a  compact  which  enabled  him  to  lay 
waste  Andalusia,  Yakub,  however,  died  at  Alge^Iras;  and  in 
no  long  while  the  Marinides  sank  to  the  level  of  an  Eastern 
dynasty,  with  its  blood-stained  record  of  murders  in  the  palace 
and  a  succession  determined  by  poison  or  the  scimitar. 

For  tbree  hundred  years  this  feeble  house  continued  its 
misrule,  down  to  1522,  the  age  of  Charles  V.  It  had  become 
apparent  by  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  that  the  long 
duel  of  Christian  and  Moslem  in  Spain  must  end  in  the  triumph 
of  ibe  Cross.  But  when  Cordova  and  Seville  bad  fallen,  there 
ensued  an  armistice  of  nearly  two  hundred  years,  during  which 
the  little  mountain-kingdom  of  Granada  held  its  own  un- 
molested. We  arrive  at  the  jear  1400,  wben  a  Castilian  fleet 
was  attacking  Tetuan  ;  we  pass  to  1415,  and  the  Portuguese 
are  laying  hands  on  Ceuta,  where  tbeir  colony  never  prospeied. 
Tlemgen  and  Tunis  were  now  independent  of  Morocco.  Abd 
Allah  111,  last  of  the  direct  Marinide  line,  was  killed  in  1471 
bv  ft  Shareef  assassin.  Had  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  chosen 
«IV}  the  Moorish  realm  must  soon  have  become  a 
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province  of  tlie  rising  Cbristian  Empires  of  the  West,  For 
Granada  capitulated  in  1492  ;  Boabdil  and  many  fugitives  fled 
to  the  ancient  home  of  their  race ;  in  1497  Melilla  was  taken 
by  Medina  Sidonia  ;  and  Portugal  heiti  Mojador,  Saffi,  and 
other  sea-towns.  To  the  Court  of  Lisbon  the  Berbers  furnished 
sixteen  thou&and  horse,  two  hundred  thousand  foot,  and  contri- 
butions in  kind.  Yet  the  Cbristian  dominion  never  extended 
beyond  their  ports-  In  1517  Barbarossa,  the  famous  Greek 
renegade,  ruled  supreme  at  Algiers.  The  Turks  held  Tunis 
and  threatened  Morocco.  The  limits  of  that  chaotic  empire 
were  closely  drawn  ;  but  it  now  accepted  with  joy  the  descen- 
dants of  Mohammed,  who,  under  various  names  and  in  rival 
branches^  have  since  governed  a»  much  of  the  country  as  their 
soldiers  could  harass  and  their  tax-gatherers  lay  waste  until  the 
present  day.  The  Saadi  Sbareefs  lasted  about  a  century  and  a 
half;,  they  were  followed  in  1668  by  the  Filali,  who,  by  sufferance 
of  the  European  powers,  are  still  on  the  throne. 

There  is  little  need  to  pursue  a  history  which  makes  no 
progress  and  has  left  no  impression  on  the  civilised  world. 
When  the  Moors  gave  up  their  expeditions  across  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar,  when  Spain  rose  to  be  an  empire  such  as  Alexander 
bad  not  dreamt  of,  in  continents  new  and  old,  it  was  no  longer 
possible  for  barbarians  from  the  Atlas  to  spread  beyond  the 
confines  of  Morocco,  unless  they  would  go  south  towards  the 
terrible  Sahara,  or  develope  into  pirates  and  catchers  of  men  on 
the  ocean.  With  the  overshadowing  Turkish  Sultans  a  dynasty 
of  Sha reefs  could  not  well  be  on  amicable  terms.  Thus  their 
vocation  was  marked  out  for  them.  But  from  an  early  dale 
there  must  have  been  trafficking  in  Christian  slaves  in  the 
bazaars  of  Morocco,  for  piracy  was  an  old  prelude  or  accompani- 
ment of  commerce.  Treaties  with  Pisa  in  118G,  with  Genoa 
in  12 II,  with  V^cnice,  Marseilles,  Aragon,  and  Barcelona 
during  the  fourteenth  century,  indicate  relations  which  to  the 
Oriental  mind  imply  tribute  on  the  part  of  foreigners,  while  to 
Europeans  they  seem  nierely  exchanges  of  friendship.  All 
along,  we  may  conjecture,  there  had  been  pirates  in  the 
Mediterranean  who  ran  to  the  Berber  ports  with  their  booty  of 
men  and  merchandise  \  and  the  charitable  endeavour  to  ransom 
captives  out  of  Moslem  hands  may  be  traced,  no  doubt,  to  the 
very  beginnings  of  Moorish  dominion  in  Spain.  But  when 
foreign  conquests  had  come  to  an  end  this  abominable  traffic  in 
human  flesh  took  unheard-of  proportions.  The  Emperor  of 
Morocco  was  a  slave-catcher  and  slave-owner  second  to  none  in 
history,  I'bough  for  some  time  the  pirates  traded  on  tlieir 
own  account}  and  the  business  of  capturing  unlucky  Christianc 
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iras  a  private  enterprise,  the  Court  Insisted  on  iU  royaltLes, 
demanding  £rst  a  tenth,  afterwards  a  fifth,  and  at  last  the  whole 
of  the  bootjr,  for  which  it  rewarded  the  pirates  at  so  much  a 
head.  Ransom  was  now  the  great  object  of  this  vile  Govern- 
ment, but  ransom  extorted  on  ita  own  terms,  and  not  until  the 
*  Christian  dogs  *  had  undergone  indescribable  tortures. 

A  most  touching  heroic  story,  not  so  well  known  to 
Englishmen  as  it  deserves  to  be,  is  that  of  the  various  Orders, 
Spanish  and  French,  instituted  in  the  thirteenth  centurj,  for 
the  redemption  of  captives.  They  were  called  Trinitarian!  or 
Alathurins,  Rescatadores,  Brothers  of  Mercy,  Friars  of  our  Lady 
of  Ransom ;  and  their  founders  were  saintly  men  whom  the 
Latin  Church  has  canonised,  such  as  John  of  Matha,  Felix 
Count  of  Vaiois,  Peter  Nulasco  of  Barcelona^  and  Alfonso  X  of 
Castile.  Afterwards  the  Franciscans  took  a  noble  share  in  the 
work  by  ministering,  under  bard  and  horrible  conditions,  to  the 
prisoners  themselves.  It  was  computed  in  1635  that  up  to 
that  time  the  Trinitarians  alone  had  paid  ransom  for  30,720 
captives  In  the  whole  of  Barbary.  Gomez  y  Martinez,  who 
died  in  1431,  Lad  in  eleven  voyage*  rescued  2984.  In  1519 
Diego  de  Gayangos  brought  back  500.  Yet  in  1550  it  wa» 
estimated  that  there  were  over  a  thousand  Christian  slaves  at 
Fez,  and  in  1568  twice  that  number  at  Marrakesh.  So  late  as 
1626  a  petition  reached  the  English  Government  from  2000 
poor  women  whose  husbands  were  detained  'in  woful  slavery 
and  grievous  torments  in  Morocco.'  The  prisimers  once  taken 
on  the  field  of  battle,  with  whom  the  Spanish  friars  were  chiedy 
concerned,  did  not  now  furnish  these  large  contingents.  They 
were  tailors  or  travellers  by  sea ;  and  instead  of  the  Berber 
infantry  and  cavalry  we  hear  much  of  the  Salli  rovers. 

Who  first  taught  the  Moors  to  be  pirates  is  an  interesting  but 
insoluble  question.  *  Beyond  a  doubt,*  says  Mr.  Meakio,  '  they 
owed  nearly  all  they  knew  of  sea  warfare  to  Europeans,  from 
whom  at  a  later  period  they  almost  exclusively  obtained  not 
only  their  arm*  but  also  their  vessel*.'  Captain  John  Smith, 
president  and  planter  of  Virgmia  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
makes  a  statement,  if  we  are  not  to  call  it  an  accusation,  which 
is   yet   more   startling.       He   declares   that   the    old    original 

g irate*  of  Morocco  were  Englishmen  from  the  coast  of  Devon, 
caliger  bad  affirmed  that  *NulU  meliu*  plraticam  eiercent 
quam  AngU';  and  Smith's  evidence  bears  him  out.  'It  is,'  he 
says,  'incredible  how  many  great  and  rich  prizes  the  little 
barques  of  the  West  Country  daily  brought  home.*  These 
Devonshire  buccaneer*  had  long,  indeed,  been  the  terror  of 
Christian  prince*  ;  and  in  the  days  of  James  I,  Smith  goes  on 
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to  inform  us,  the^  retired  to  Barbary,     HU  account  is  curious 
and  minute,  at  of  an  ejre-witness  ;  it  runs  as  follows  i-^ 

*  Ward,  a  poor  EDglisli  sailor,  and  Dansker,  a  Dutchman,  inado 
first  hero  their  marts,  whea  the  Moores  scarce  knew  how  to  eaile  a 
ehif) ;  Bishop  was  anoient,  and  did  little  hart,  but  Easton  got  so 
mnch  as  made  himself q  h  mai^uesse  in  Savoy,  and  Ward  lived  Uk« 
a  Bashaiv  in  Baibary ;  they  were  the  first  that  taught  the  Moores  to 
bo  men  of  worre/ 

If  that  was  tbe  case,  '  those  Sally  men  or  Moores  of  Barbarj  ' 
paid  back  their  teachers  in  kind.  Not  only  did  they  'take 
purchase  eren  in  the  main  ocean,'  but  they  infested  the  *  narrow 
»ea»'  of  England,  where  *  forty  sail  of  Turk**  might  be  seen  in 
1624  off  tbe  Devonshire  coast.  Piracy  was  profitable,  and 
'several  Englishmen  went  into  Ihe  business,'  as  Drake  and 
Hawkins  bad  done  in  a  previous  generation.  Bat  tbe 
Mediterranean  swarmed  with  vessels  of  prey  from  of  old  j 
and  the  Salli  rovers  might  have  learnt  their  trade  from  half 
ft  dozen  different  nations,  for  Genoese^  Sicilians,  Greeks, 
Provencals,  Catalans,  and  Pisans  all  practised  it.  With 
Christians  it  was  that  the  Turks  manned  their  mighty  fleets. 
When  the  Ottomans  estabUsbed  themselves  in  *  Central 
Barbary,*  they  drove  the  Moors  to  pursue  that  fortune  on  sea 
wbicb  was  denied  them  on  shore,  and  from  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  to  the  middle  of  tbe  eighteenth  century  this  foul 
disgrace  was  suffered  by  Europe  to  flourish  without  let  or 
hindrance. 

Philip  III  of  Spain  expelled  from  his  dominions  in  1610 
nine  hundred  thousand  Moriscos,  charged  with  dissembling 
their  faith  in  the  Prophet  under  a  Christian  mask.  Many  fled 
across  the  Straits  ;  and  it  is  not  wonderful  if  they  gave  an 
impetus  to  the  pirate  business,  or  made  havoc  of  the  Spanish 
merchantmen.  Descriptions  in  abundance  remain  of  the 
galleys,  chaloupes,  xebecs,  and  other  craft,  then  sailing  in  the 
Mediterranean,  which  they  employed.  These  famous  galleys 
were  long  low  rowing  boats  of  tbe  ancient  pattern,  their  length 
from  twenty  to  sixty  yards,  their  breadth  from  three  to  seven. 
They  were  propelled  by  oars,  sometimes  sixteen  yards  long^ 
and  by  lateen  sails,  such  as  are  customary  on  the  Spanish 
felucca.  Two  hundred  Christian  slaves,  packed  tightly  on  two 
dozen  benches  with  a  gangway  down  the  centre,  urged  them  on 
their  course  ;  and  while  tbe  merchantman  bad  few  hands  and 
was  always  at  the  mercy  of  the  wind,  these  well-armed  galleys 
could  go  where  they  pleased,  almost  like  the  steamers  of  to-day. 
The  Moorish  rovers  seem  to  have  employed  vessels  called 
'csrraques,,  piaques,  and  polacrea'on  the  Atlantic,  where  the 
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wave*  did  not  permit  cbaloupe*  to  be  raanceuvred  without 
danger.  But  in  everv  inttance  the  sight  of  a  corsair  struck 
terror  to  the  hearts  of  Christians  at  sen.  They  could  escape 
only  bj  fast  sailing  or  desperate  6ghting;  or  so  they  believed. 
Most  trading  vessels  were  practically  defenceless  ;  the  name 
of  Barbary  inspired  a  fear  which  solemn  processions  in  the 
churches  of  Spain,  and  large  and  frequent  collections  in  the 
churches  of  England^  did  much  to  exaggerate.  Hired  merce- 
naries, renegades,  and  captives  executed  the  commands  of 
Muhainmedan  officers  j  and  traders,  or  even  consuls,  were  not 
above  making  a  profit  out  of  slaves^  bringing  arms  and  powder 
from  Europe  in  exchange  for  them,  but  holding  them  still  as 
security  for  the  ransom  which  their  fellow-Christians  were 
collecting  to  pay  into  the  Imperial  coffers. 

We  cannot  but  deem  it  extraordinary  that  States  so  powerful 
at  sea  as  Venice  or  Holland  should  have  bought  off  these 
detestable  ruffians  by  a  yearly  rent.  No  less  singular  is  it  that 
when  England  was  becoming  herself  a  great  naval  Power,  the 
English  captives  held  on  the  Barbary  coast  exceeded  those  of 
all  other  nations.  Regular  tribute  was  not  paid  so  long  as  the 
corsairs  plundered  on  their  own  account;  but  matters  altered 
when  in  1672  Mulay  Isma'il  succeeded  to  the  throne  nf 
Morocco.  During  a  reign  of  fifty- five  years,  white  this 
preterhuman  tyrant  practised  cruelties  not  to  be  described  on 
his  people,  his  slaves,  bis  nives  and  his  sons,  his  favourites 
and  his  kinsfolk^  he  so  enhanced  the  terror  which  distant 
nations  felt  at  the  Moorish  name  that  gifts  began  to  pour  in  from 
all  sides;  and  even  after  his  death  in  1727  the  tribute  did  not 
cease.  Mulay  Isma'il  was  the  strong  ruler  whom  Easterns  not 
only  obey  but  worship  as  a  peculiar  emanation  of  the  Deity. 
His  rage,  lust,  and  avarice  were  equally  great,  beyond  the 
proportions  of  Roman  wickedness  m  a  Nero  or  a  Caligula, 
But  he  bad  an  iron  will,  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  genius  and 
temper  uf  his  people,  and  a  constitution  which  did  not  fail  him 
till  be  was  past  eighty.  Hi*  corps  of  *  Black  Guards,'  recruited 
from  the  Soudan,  amounted  to  thousands ;  they  spared  none  of 
his  subjects,  and  he  did  not  spare  them.  To  this  d^j  their 
descendants  survive,  and  would  now  be  taken  for  typical  Moors 
by  the  stranger  who  knows  not  their  pedigree,  Ismail  sought  in 
marriage  the  hand  of  Mile,  de  Blois^  daughter  of  Louis  XIV 
and  the  Duchesse  de  la  Valliere^  when  bis  bareem  contained 
hundreds  of  concubines.  His  great,  or  rather  long^  siege  of  Ceuta 
is  famoust  lasting  as  it  did  from  1694  to  1720.  Exhausting 
the  labour  of  thirty'three  thousand  slaves,  Christian  and  native, 
he    built   sixty-six  kasbahs   or   strongholds,  raised   a  colossal 
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palace  at  Mequinez,  and  covered  the  land  with  hi>  restorations. 
He  is  the  last  great  Sultan  whom  the  Moors  remember  ^  and 
with  good  reason,  for  the  country  is  now  pretty  much  as  he 
left  itf  although  the  terror  of  the  Moorish  name  has  passed 
away. 

To  this  tyrant  and  his  successors  gifts  were  sent  and  ransoms 
paid  of  which  it  is  now  impossible  to  form  an  estimate  ;  but 
we  may  argue  that  they  rose  or  fell  in  value  with  the  reputation 
at  Fejc  of  the  countries  which  yielded  them.  Mulay  Ismail 
sold  bis  Spaniards  cheap ;  they  were  fugitives  from  justice  at 
home  and  cost  him  nothing.  But  the  French  prisoners  bad 
fought  the  pirates  as  long  as  they  could,  inflicting  heavy 
losses;  a^od  their  ransom  was  consequently  high.  Colonel 
Kirke,  who  held  a  commission  at  Tangiers  before  his  infamous 
campaign  with  Judge  Jeffreys,  agreed  to  pay  for  every  English- 
man 200  pieces  of  eight,  which  would  mean  nearly  fifty 
pounds.  The  Dutch  in  1698  bargained  for  a  Netherlands 
slave  at  600  crowns  and  a  Moor  thrown  in.  And  it  is  on  record 
that  some  years  afterwards  eighty-six  Dutch  prisoners  were 
bought  on  speculation  for  powder  and  arms  by  Benzaki,  a  rich 
Jew,  who  bad  the  effrontery  to  get  himself  appointed  as  envoy 
to  the  StateS'-General,  that  be  might  secure  the  larger  ransom 
for  them.  In  1725  Thomas  Bet  ton,  a  Turkey  merchant,  left 
a  large  sum  to  the  Ironmongers'  Company  for  the  redemption 
of  British  slaves.  The  investment  of  this  bequest  yielded  at 
least  10,000i.  a  year,  and  the  Sultan  received  varying  but 
considerable  amounts  as  late  as  the  year  1825,  when  no  more 
■laves  were  forthcoming.  In  the  Canongate,  Edinburgh,  a  tall 
building  still  bears  the  name  of  Morocco  Land,  in  memory  (so 
it  is  thought)  of  a  similar  bequest.  To  these  must  be  added  the 
collections  made  in  London  and  elsewhere  by  order  of  the 
bishops,  which  between  1700  and  1705  alone  amounted  to  the 
sum  of  16,5{^U,  12j,  2^^.  Thus  every  season  fresh  staves  were 
taken,  especially  during  April  and  May;  while  pious  bands 
contributed  to  keep  up  the  trade  by  their  assiduous  gathering 
of  tribute  for  '  His  Barbarian  Majesty  *  all  over  Christendom. 

The  maritime  Powers  were  indeed  chiefly  to  blame.  From 
an  early  date  down  to  1815,  Holland  paid  2,200/,  a  year  as 
blackmail  to  the  Sultan.  In  1()32  Venice  undertook  to  pay 
50,000  sequins  at  once  and  10,000  per  annum,  as  well  as  large 
presents  to  the  Court  of  Fez.  Sweden,  Denmark,  Sardinia,  and 
even  France  bought  a  doubtful  security  with  hard  cash  during 
the  whole  eighteenth  century.  So  late  as  1734,  an  English 
ambassador,  Sollicoifre,  was  agreeing  to  pay  extravagant  sums 
for  the  oue  hundred  and  forty-four  British  subjects  who  were 
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at!  he  could  rescue  from  Abd  Allah  'the  Acceptable*;  aad 
Christian  slavery  was  not  abolished  in  Morocco  until  the  year 
which  preceded  Waterloo. 

But  the  pirate  busiaess  had  long  been  waning^.  It  was  kept 
np  more  bj  the  ignorance  and  supinenes»  of  Kurupean  Govern- 
ments than  by  courage  or  strength  on  the  pa,rt  of  tbe  Moors. 
Captain  Phelps,  who  had  been  himself  a  buccaneer,  asserted  in 
168^  that '  no  Satleeman  will  flght  a  ship  of  ten  guns.*  Thej 
sailed  two  or  three  together,  and  made  up  in  threats,  wbieli 
often  proved  edcctual  with  timid  merchantmen,  for  what  they 
wanted  in  ammunition.  Towards  1750  this  chapter  of 
sanguinary  and  shameful,  yet  picturesque,  history  was  coming 
to  a  close.  In  1781  Sir  John  Acton,  an  EngUshtnan  in  the 
service  of  Tuscany,  dealt  the  trafbc  a  severe  blow,  by  demand- 
iog  and  getting  back  with  damages  two  of  the  Grand  Duke'* 
captured  vessels.  A  hundred  years  ago  not  much  was  left  of 
it;  in  1817  Molay  Sulaitnan  disarmed  bis  useless  craft,  which 
steam  was  about  to  supersede  altogether;  and  the  bombardment 
of  Laraiche  in  1821)  by  the  French,  though  inelfectual,  at  length 
put  an  end  to  tbe  system.  Not  only  is  piracy  a  thing  of  the 
past,  but  it  has  been  forgotten  by  the  Moors  themselves,  who 
neither  write  nor  read  what  their  fathers  accomplished  in  the 
good  old  days  of  Islam.  We  heard  much  three  years  ago  of 
the  Riflians  and  their  exploits ;  but  the  Mountain-Berbers  are 
not  Salli  rovers,  and  they  simply  observe  the  immemorial  and 
once  universal  custom  of  dealing  with  the  shipwrecked  as  evil 
folk  given  by  God  into  their  hands. 

El  Hasan  III,  who  came  to  the  throne  in  1873  and  reigned 
until  \'^%Af  was  a  strangely  interesting  and  even  mysterious 
figure,  not  unlike  Louis  11  of  Bavaria  in  his  attachment  to  the 
past^  his  dreams  of  kingly  romance,  bis  melancholy,  and  his 
seclusion  from  tlic  modern  world.  But  Louis  II  was  a  mere 
dilettante  ;  El  Hasan  lived  like  a  dervish  witbin  his  palace^ 
walls,  proclaimed  and  attempted  a  religious  reform,  drew  his 
ftword  repeatedly  on  rebels  who  dented  bim  tribute,  invaded 
Sus,  and  with  his  motley  array  of  black  and  brown  soldiers 
'  ate  up  '  more  than  one  province.  Yet  the  Sultan  was  thought 
by  his  subjects  to  be  a  little  loo  mild  ;  though  blood  was  often 
shed,  he  seemed  averse  from  capital  punishment ;  and  it  is 
questionable  whether  the  charming  Pierre  Loti  has  drawn  a. 
true  portrait  of  him,  when  he  praises  Mulay  Hasan  for  *  wanting 
neither  press  nor  parliament,  neither  railways  nor  carriage-roads.' 
It  is  certain,  at  all  events,  that  during  the  twenty  years 
of  his  reign  intercourse  with  strangers  has  grown  and  their 
power  in  Morocco  has  made  itself  increasingly  felt.     But  this 
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much  we  may  grant  to  M,  Loti,  that  few  of  the  Shareefit 
djnasty  have  been  more  loyal  to  the  genius  of  Mohammed 
than  hU  far-off  deacendant.  El  Hasan.  Severe,  fanatical, 
touched  with  the  devout  madness  which  has  never  been  without 
admirert  in  the  East,  and  always  conscious  that  he  alone  was 
the  true  Caliph — not  the  usurper  at  Stamboul^  nor  the  cham- 
pagne-drinking' heretic  at  Teheran — this  singular  survival  of  a 
doomed  idea  felt  the  intoxication  which  a  divine  mission  brings 
with  it.  His  people^  though  careless  where  he  was  strict, 
shared  the  Sultan's  faith  if  not  his  enthusiasm.  He  and  they, 
as  IVL  Loti  never  wearies  of  telling  us,  have  slept  their  sleep 
and  dreamt  their  dream  of  a  thousand  years  in  their  dead  cities. 
Who  could  awaken  them  ?  For  his  part,  concludes  M.  Loti,  he 
never  would. 

This  locked  and  guarded  kingdom — this  almost  impenetrable 
Land  of  Sunset— keeps,  therefore,  until  to-day  its  perplexing 
and  curiously'mingled  charm.  Over  its  treeless  deserts,  and 
its  plains  smothered  in  iris  and  asphodel,  which  the  burning 
blue  heavens  seem  to  call  out  in  spring  only  that  they  may  be 
scorched  into  white  dust  as  the  summer  advances,  a  nation  of 
horsemen  moves  to  and  fro,  clad  in  thick  wool,  veiled  in  long 
white  muslin,  silent  for  the  most  part,  yet  suddenly  breaking 
out  into  noise,  fury,  and  murder — the  Uhmael  of  peoples. 
When  these  brigands  are  at  home  in  their  white  sunburnt 
cities,  they  bar  their  houses  like  mediceval  donjons  against 
sudden  assaults;  their  wives  live  as  in  convents  of  the  strictest 
observance;  and  the  amusements,  meetings,  studies,  and  public 
agitation,  without  which  Europeans  could  not  exist,  are 
unknown  to  them.  Every  day  has  its  order  of  prayers  ;  instead 
of  the  southern  Ave  Maria  which  rings  out  at  sundown,  ihe 
grave  muezzins  utter  their  musical  monotonous  cry  in  '  the 
holy  hour,'  and  the  land  answers  it  by  universal  prostration 
before  Allah.  Fanaticism  is  the  breath  of  their  nostrils.  The 
Moroccan  has  a  jingling  rhyme  which  he  loves  to  repeat,  'The 
Nazarene  to  the  stake,  the  Jew  to  the  halter*;  if  be  tolerates 
them  it  is  because  be  must;  he  longs  for  the  good  old  days 
when  he  could  squeeze  a  revenue  out  of  their  fears  or  their 
helplessness.  He  despises  the  Christian  convert  to  Islam  and 
calls  him  *  Alj,*  a  renegade.  But  his  own  countrymen,  Moslem 
like  himself,  are  made  a  prey  whenever  he  can  use  sword  or 
rifle  with  impunity.  Nor  does  the  sacred  custom  of  eating 
bread  and  salt  with  tribe  or  man  preserve  from  destruction. 
When  the  Ait  Sokhman,  in  1888,  had  thus  welcomed  Mulay 
Sarur,  an  uncle  of  Rl  Hasan,  and  thrown  him  off  his  guard, 
'  laddenly  the  powder  spoke/  as  these  guests    were   recliaing 
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after  supper;  Sanir  was  killed,  and  *  of  all  who  went  "but  few 
returned.'  The  Sultan  marche<!  upon  the  Ait  Sokhnmn  ;  be 
found  their  land  deserted^  and  turned  against  their  allies,  the 
Ait  Vussi,  whom  he  destroyed  root  and  branch,  *  The  array,' 
says  a  native  account,  *atc  up  everything  the  men  could  lay 
hands  on  ;  what  the  men  left  fattened  their  beasts  ;  what  the 
animals  left  the  fire  licked  up;  the  country  which  they  found 
a  garden  they  left  a  desert.' 

Such  were  the  Assyrian-like  expeditiooi  of  a  merciful 
Sultan,  whose  own  troop*  perished  in  his  mountain-marchett 
during^  the  winter  of  1893,  amid  the  rocks  and  snows  of  the 
Atlas.  He  never  reached  his  capital  again,  and  *  El  Hasan's 
entry  into  Rabat  was  in  a  cofSn,  at  the  dea<l  of  night,'  says  an 
Englishman  who  shared  bis  retreat.  The  victorious  Emperor 
fA  seven  years  previously  bad  been  compelled  to  make  presents 
to  the  wihl  tribes  through  whose  borders  he  advanced.  These 
incidents,  which  are  perpetually  recurring;,  tell  us  under  what 
extraordinary  conditions  even  a  legitimate  and  acknowledged 
Vicar  of  the  Prophet  holds  his  own.  The  Court  is  a  camp  ; 
taxes  are  recovered  at  the  point  of  the  sword  ;  and  much  as 
devout  Mohammedans  may  talk  of  the  Law — in  a  strain  which 
our  Old  Testament  bringing-up  has  made  familiar  to  us — the 
only  power  recognised  in  Morocco  is  brute  force.  '  No  one  pay« 
when  he  is  asked  or  what  he  is  asked,'  says  Mr.  Meakin,  who 
knows  the  present  system  of  administration  thoroughly, 
'  all  pleading  poverty,  and  many  suffering  impriBonmctit,  or  even  the 
la^h,  to  avoid  establiFhliig  a  precedent  by  too  great  a  cotitrihution  ai 
ouco,  for  the  more  readily  the  money  is  forthcoiaiag  the  mure  ia 
demaDded,  Evcryouo,  therefore,  not  eujoying  protection  of  some 
sort,  conceals  Lis  wealth,  aud  anyone  who  hne  a  little  monGy  buries 
it;  consequently,  whan  an  oSicial  falls,  his  dvvolling  is  raoBackeil,  if 
not  deBioli&hcd,  in  search  of  trcaHurc* 

By  [aw  there  are  limits  to  extortion,  and  the  shrines  of  saints, 
property  belonging  to  mosques,  religious  foundations,  and 
persons  attached  to  these,  as  a  rule  escape  payment.  Foreign 
protection  is  used,  especially  in  the  seaport  towns  whero 
Europeans  reside,  for  a  like  purpose;  the  taxes  levied  on  all 
who  are  lucky  enough  to  be  sheltered  under  a  strange  flag  were 
fixed  by  treaty  in  18f^7.  Some  tribes  furnish  horse-soldiers, 
one  from  every  household  ;  it  is  a  common  and  disagreeable  duty 
to  provide  sustenance  for  all  Government  officials  and  their 
train  during  a  progress.  At  public  festivals  the  Knids  must 
rome  themselves  or  send  their  deputies  with  valuable  offerings. 
If  a  gnvernur  cannot  satisfy  the  demands  thus  made  upon  him, 
he  will   be  cast  into  gaol  and  his  mansion  nulled  down^ot  \ 
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may  *  be  treated  to  corrosive  sublimate  or  arsenic  in  his  tea.' 
No  feast-tlay  passes  without  the  iinprisonment  of  some  high 
officials.  False  chargea  are  made  against  the  *  unprotected ' 
rich  J  they  are  often  tortured  to  extract  money  from  them  ;  by 
such  proceedings  a  governor  may  earn  for  himself  the  title  of 
'Father  of  Sugarloaves' — bribes  being  given  in  this  form — but 
at  length  when  be  is  '  fat '  enough,  according  to  the  Afoorisb 
idiom,  ho  too  will  be  summoned  to  the  Sublime  Porte  of  Fez, 
and  *  squeezed'  in  his  turn.  The  bashaw's  nominal  income 
may  be  a  few  pence  a  day  ;  bis  ascertained  spoils,  of  which 
Mr,  Meakin  gives  an  authentic  and  amusing  list,  came  in  the 
instance  quoted  to  more  than  two  hundred  pounds  a  month. 
Hence,  protection  from  governor  and  Sultan  is  eagerly  sought ; 
Europeans  have  made  the  most  of  their  opportunities  ;  and  the 
natives  have  been  willing  to  pay  high  for  appointments  which 
carried  with  them  freedom  from  their  own  rulers.  But,  in  our 
author's  opinion,  until  the  Government  is  reformed,  protection, 
though  liable  to  abuse,  is  inevitable^  and  ought  to  be  regulated 
by  the  agreement  of  all  concerned.  *  Let  the  lluropean  nations,' 
he  says,  '  protect  every  Moor  and  Jew  they  can,  upholding  them 
through  thick  and  thin,  till  the  Moorish  Gnvernment  yields 
and  protects  them  itself.'  The  system  began  when  piracy 
flourished,  when  Christian  slaves  were  sold  by  auction  in  the 
cities  of  Morocco.  It  has  been  supported  to  encourage  a 
foreign  trade  which  would  otherwise  never  have  existed.  And 
it  is  now  the  strength  of  Christian  influence  in  a  country  where 
more  refined  methods  are  doomed  to  failure.  The  people,  it  is 
certain,  ask  only  to  be  saved  from  plundering  Kaids  and  soldiers 
whose  trade  it  Is  to  eat  up  provinces.  There  is  a  shrewd  saying 
of  Mohammed's  often  quoted,  *  An  empire  may  stand  with 
infidelity  ;  it  will  not  stand  with  lj*ranny.*  The  unbroken 
tyranny  «f  the  Sbarcefs  and  their  army  of  locusts  may  seem 
to  give  it  the  lie.  Vet  Mr  Meakin  is  confident  that,  although 
•  the  courage  and  fanaticism  of  the  Moors  will  make  them  n 
difhcult  race  to  conquer,  their  avarice  and  treachery  will  tell 
against  them  in  the  long  run.' 

The  Moorish  Empire  itself  is  now  much  like  a  stranded  ship, 
at  the  mercy  of  Europeans,  who  cannot  agree  how  they  shall 
break  up  or  share  it.  From  their  point  of  view  it  is  corrupt^ 
decadent,  barbarous,  attd  ahnost  effete.  Our  politicians  are  of 
one  mind  with  our  philosophers  in  applying  to  this,  as  to  every 
other  Mohanim^edan  country,  the  tests  of  civilisation  and  pro- 
gress which  they  would  apply  lo  their  own.  Rut  Morocco  has 
never  known  what  we  term  civilisation.  It  is  the  land  of  a 
mixed  people  who  worship  the  Koran  which  they  cannot  read. 
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wbile  thejr  indulge  their  sentu&l  appetite*  with  the  naivetd  of 
children.  They  submit  to  the  strong  hanil  as  the  true  divine 
right,  consider  the  art  of  lying  as  given  fur  man's  protection, 
cheat  aud  are  cheated,  hy  natural  instinct,  and  display  at  once 
the  vices  of  slaves  and  despots.  Islam  docs  not  propose  to 
itself  the  ethical  life  as  the  aim  of  its  teaching  ;  it  is  a  ritual,  a 
custom,  or  a  tradition  ;  it  has  never  been  progressive  ;  and  it* 
revolutions,  led  by  a  Mahdi  or  his  lieutenant,  are  plundering^ 
expeditions  which  take  relif^irm  for  a  hatiner.  During  the  last 
hundred  ami  forty  years  the  Christian  States,  though  at  variance 
among  themselves,  have  yet  carved  empires  out  of  Islam;  they 
have  set  up  under  the  name  of  protection  colonics  in  all  its 
chief  towns  and  factories  on  all  its  coasts,  to  which  the  resources 
of  the  natives  are  being  gradually  suhjugated.  Europeans  can 
now  deal  as  unjustly  with  Morocco  as  Morocco  ever  dealt  with 
them.  But  this  '  travesty  of  an  Empire  '  has  in  it  no  principle 
of  reform  or  regeneration,  since  its  people  want  neither.  As 
they  were  a  thousantl  years  ago,  such  they  are  to-day»  Their 
lawyers,  priestSj  doctors,  learned  men,  saints,  pilgrims,  soldiers, 
ofliciab,  have  never  changed  from  the  old-world  pattern,  which 
may  be  primitive  or  mediaeval,  but  is  the  same  now  that  it  was 
in  ihe  thirteenth  century  of  our  era.  What  they  call  (<dur:atioa 
we  should  call  superstition  ;  their  science  is  on  a  level  with 
astrology  ;  their  disdain  for  the  Nazarcne  is  transcendent.  No 
ntiissionary  makes  the  slightest  impression  un  them.  Their 
government,  time  out  of  mind,  has  been  a  tyranny  ;  but  tha 
people  have  never  risen  against  tyrants  as  such,  RL'heJliont  o{ ^ 
tribes  against  the  Sultan,  wars  of  the  mountain  against  the  jilait), 
massacres  and  assassinations — in  short,  anarchy  of  otio  kind  or 
another— they  always  have  Been,  and  eipect  always  to  see*.  It 
is  an  instructive  lesson  for  modern  Christians,  sh()wing  ui  within 
twenty-eight  hours'  sail  of  France  the  barbarism  of  the  Middtu 
Ages  in  full  vigour. 

There  are,  indeed,  *  genial,  polished,  and  pictureique  Moors* ; 
as  in  the  days  of  chivalry,  manner,  costume,  and  a  certain 
outward  magnificence  light  up  the  cruelties  of  war  nuttidn 
the  city  and  injustice  within.  But  an  infRlIible  Koran  drttroys 
all  hope  of  moving  upward  from  the  idc«U  whirh  it  hut 
stereotyped.  Morocco  ia  framed  on  the  inilititry  patU'iii,  with 
clans  obedient  to  a  chief,  and  on  the  s^bsohite  or  t»li|  mod- 
arcbical  plan,  which  cannot  distinguish  the  iovcrei|{n  from 
the  law  which  he  administers.  U  has,  therefore,  no  ctmitilniiou, 
but  only  custom  ;  rights  which  are  divine,  or  no  tigbls  n' 
The  Uiemas  will  always  *  find  Scripture'  to  juilify  ** 
strong  Sultan  decreet.     Imprisonment,  and  even  dnah. 
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this  regime^  can  have  no  terrors  for  men  accustomed  to  blood- 
shed, therefore  the  prison  is  a  house  of  torment ;  and  mutilation, 
flogging',  the  '  sal  ting  of  hands/  and  starving  in  granaries 
underground,  hold  the  place  which  torture  did  with  us  in  not 
verjr  distant  ages.  Heads  are  still  fixed  abore  the  cttv  g^ates, 
in  frotit  of  which  seethes  and  festers  the  offal  of  dead  beasts.  The 
police  arc  intensely  corrupt.  The  governors  of  towns  or  districts 
make  a  hundred  limes  as  much  by  bribes  as  bj  their  legal 
emoluments.  The  Sultan  himself  ejtpects  and  receives  presents 
whenever  he  gives  an  audience  ;  and  while  the  Raid,  or  secular 
judge,  affects  to  maintain  the  Emperor's  peace  by  his  arbitrary 
jurisdiction,  and  is  often  unable  to  read,  the  Kadi  is  bound  to 
^\ve  sentence  after  the  Kora>n,  is  chosen  for  his  learning,  and 
holds  out  to  the  accused  a  better  hope  of  justice.  Again  we 
seem  to  be  looking  on  at  the  Middle  Ages,  with  their  spiritual 
courts,  their  learned  clergy  and  unlearned  soldiers,  their  violence 
tempered  by  religion,  and  their  superstition  into  which  a  stray 
gleam  of  ethics  might  pierce  occasionally,  when  Jews  or  heretics 
were  not  in  question  and  human  nature  could  assert  its  kindlier 
instincts. 

The  long  agony  by  which  mediteval  Europe  passed  out  of 
this  condition  to  rquality  before  the  law,  an  enlightened 
fiee  press,  and  a  recognition  r^f  popular  rights,  was  spread  nver 
many  centuries.  Reform  came  fronv  wtthin ;  and  the  New 
Testament  did  not  oppose  it.  Morocco  has  neither  science  nor 
the  New  Testament ;  it  is  satisfied  with  the  creed  of  Islam  ; 
and  though  the  people  are  ground  down  with  oppressive  taxes, 
their  very  Ignoraoce  is  a  protection  to  the  governors  against 
whom  they  may  sometimes  revolt,  but  whose  character  they 
will  never  amend.  If  the  Powers  of  Europe  could  agree  to  put 
Morocco  in  commission,  with  a  trained  civil  service,  they 
might  do  for  the  Moors  what  England  is  doing  for  the 
Egyptians.  But  two  civilisations  are  lace  to  face  on  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean,  and  while  it  is  evident  that  no  Moham^ 
mcdan  ruler  can  withstand  the  science  and  progress  which  we 
call  Christian,  it  is  equally  clear  that  no  European  Power  has 
jet  transformed  the  spirit  or  refined  the  daily  life  of  any 
pcnpic  who  believe  in  Islam, 
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IS  there  such  a  thing  as  political  philosophy?  The  mere 
fact  that  the  question  can  be  asked^  that  to  nine  tenths  of 
the  readers  of  this  Review  it  will  appear  to  be  the  obvious 
([Uestion^  is  evidence  of  the  profound  chang^e  that  has  passed 
over  the  spirit  of  political  inquiry.  For  the  first  time^  it  might 
tilmost  be  said^  since  Aristotle,  we  find  ourselrea  face  to  face 
with  the  bare  facts,  unbiassed  and  uninspired  by  any  absolute 
creed,  asking  as  soberly  as  we  may,  in  various  moods  of  con- 
Bdence,  hope,  indifference,  or  despair,  What  has  been  ?  and 
What  ought  to  be?  but  hardly  expecting  to  either  enquiry  a 
final  and  comprehensive  answer.  With  the  question.  What  has 
been?  we  are  here  only  indirectly  concerned.  It  is  in  con- 
nexion with  the  other  question — What  ought  to  be  ? — that  we 
propose  to  examine  the  trend  of  recent  political  speculation. 

In  this,  as  in  all  other  departments  of  modern  thought,  the 
characteristic  note  is  relativity  ;  a  note  which  implies,  here  as 
elsewhere,  a  revolutionary  change  in  the  whole  way  of  con- 
ceiving the  subject.  For  political  philosophy,  from  the  earliest 
times,  has  been  marked  by  the  character  of  absolutism.  Even 
Aristotle,  positive  and  scientific  as  be  was  in  his  method  and 
aim,  was  able,  owing  to  the  limitation  and  comparative  sim- 
plicity of  the  material  before  him,  to  discover  for  the  problems 
he  raised  solutions  that  he  could  believe  to  be  definite  and  final. 
For  him  the  City-Stale  was  the  only  polity  that  deserved  con- 
sideration ;  and  of  this  polity,  various  as  were  the  forms  which 
it  bad  assumed   under  varioua  conditions^  be  yet  felt  hlmBelf 
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competent  to  formulate,  with  sometliing  like  finaUty,  botli  thej 
absolute]}'  ideal  and  tlie  best  practicable  type.      Since  bis  time 
the  civilbed  world  1ms  passed  through  a  scries  of  traosforma 
tions   und reamed  of   in  bis   philosophy  ;   and  these,  it  mightl 
naturally  have  been  supposed,  would  have  been  reflected  in  the] 
course  of  political  speculation.     But  that  is  precisely  what  diLl" 
not  occur.     From  the  fourth  century  ILC,  one  iniglit  say,  to  the^ 
eighleenth  of  our  era,  the  theory  of  politics  was  divorced  fror 
experience.     For  two   thousand  years  the  doctrine  of  Naturatl 
Law,  derived  ortginally  from  Aristotle  himself^  elaborated  bj 
tlie  Stoic  philosophers,  grafted  on  Roman  jurisprudence,  andl 
finally  incorporated  into  Christian  theology,  was  made  in  one 
form  or  another  the  basis  of  all   political  speculation.     It  we 
of  the  essence  of  this  doctrine  to  formulate  deductively,  without 
reference  to  the  facts  or  possibilities  of  any  particular  age,  af 
complete  system  of  general  principles.     There  are  imprinted, 
it  held,  in  the  Reason  of  man,  ^ud  man,  independent  of  time^ 
place,  or    circumstance,  certain    fixed    and    infallible   rules  of 
Right,  the  realisation   of  which   is  the  object  uf  all  laws  and^ 
government.     These  rules  prescribe  the  idealj  a.n  ideal  indif* 
ferent  to  experience,  absolute,  not  relative,  for  everywhere  anc 
every  when,  not  for  here  and  now.      The  natural  affinity  of  suet 
a   doctrine    to   theology    was    discovered    by   the   Pagan    and 
developed  in  detail  by  the  Christian  world.     But   it  does  not 
depend  on  theology,  though  it  may  readily  be  iubordinated  to 
it.      It  survived  the  break-up  of  the  universal  authority  of  the 
Church,  and  in  the  form  of  a  purely  ethical  rule  championed 
the    cause   of   reform    and    revolution.       Yet    it   is    no    more 
necessarily  revolutionary  than  conservative  in  its  spirit.       Its 
one  characteristic  note  is  its  absolutism.       It  Is  the  '  categorical 
imperative'  of  politics,  in  which  form  it  definitely  appears  in 
Kant ;  but  the  content  of  tbis  Imj>erative,  the  thing  commanded, 
as  tipposed  to  the  character  of  the  command,  every  speculator, 
once    the   authority   of   the    Church    was   undermined,  was   at 
liburty  to  fill  in  as  his  own  prejudices  might  dictate.     Natural 
Law,  in  a  word,  was  the  annihilation  of  political  science,  while 
it  was  the  apotheosis  of  political  philosophy.     To  the  question 
Whttt   has    been?    or  VVhat   is?    it   was    indifferent;    to    the 
question  What  ought  to  be  ?    it  professed  to  have  found  an 
absolute  and  final  answer. 

Such  was  the  general  character  of  the  conception  which  in 
one  form  or  another  dominated  political  speculation  for  two 
thousand  years.  But  tbis  whole  way  of  approaching  the  subject 
has  been  revolutionised  by  modern  thought.  Natural  Law  has 
not  indeed   been  simply  iwepl  &'w&'^^  V'cv  s'^vtc  oC  iU<e  EagUsh. 
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school  of  j urtsprutlence.  It  still  survives,  one  might  say 
flourishes,  not  on\y  on  the  Continent,  but  within  these  islands; 
but  it  survives  in  a  form  profoundly  modified  by  the  history 
and  the  speculation  of  the  century.  It  has  discarded,  it  would 
seem,  or  all  but  discarded^  its  characteristic  absolutism;  and 
while  retaining  the  element  of  obligation  involved  in  the  very 
term  'ought,'  it  recognises  the  obligation  as  relative  to  this  or 
that  set  of  conditions*  rather  than  as  indifferently  valid  for  every 
time  and  place.  Thus,  fur  exainplf^,.  Professor  Lorimer,  in  hi» 
*  Institutes  of  Law/  appears,  if  we  interpret  him  rightly,  to 
regard  the  history  of  institutions  as  a  progressive  discovery  by 
the  human  spirit,  under  the  stress  of  experience,  of  its  own 
intuitive  Rules  of  Hight,  efery  age  and  civilisation  having 
thus  a  Hight  of  its  own,  though  this,  again,  is  hut  a  phase  in 
the  evolution  of  the  ultimate  ideal.  Even  Mr.  Lilly,  in  his 
recent  hook,  *  First  Principles  in  Politics,*  while  he  insists  on 
the  conception  of  an  ^  absolute  order  of  Right,'  yet  professes 
himself  as  '  very  far  indeed  from  holdings  with  the  sophists  of 
the  French  Kevolation,  that  these  natural  rights  and  duties  are 
independent  of  conditioning  circumstances.*  The  function  and 
form  of  the  State,  he  maintains,  not  only  are  but  should  be 
variously  adapted  to  the  needs  of  various  times  ;  and  while,  on 
the  one  hand,  he  enunciates  a  series:  of  first  principles^  on  the 
other,  he  limits  and  qualifies  them  in  their  practical  applica- 
tion. For^the  abstract  '  man  in  general,' who  was  the  subject 
of  the  eighteenth-century  theorists,  he  substitutes  the  particular 
citizen  of  this  age  and  this  country.  While  bibsing  himself  on 
Aquinas  and  on  Kant  be  quotes  with  approval  that  apostle  of 
the  Relative,  M,  Taine ;  and  while  claiming  for  Right  the 
character  of  an  imperative  law,  consents  to  interpret  that  law  in 
the  light  of  experience. 

Even  those,  then,  who  still  adhere  to  the  terminology  of  Natural 
Law  have  been  compelled  by  the  spirit  of  the  titne  to  relax  the 
rigidity  which  attaches  to  their  doctrine.  Much  more  have  othen 
who  have  broken  loose  from  this  historic  tradition  succumbed  to 
the  tyranny  of  the  Relative.  We  may  refer  in  particular  to  those 
disciples  of  Hegel  whose  influence  still  prevails  at  Oxford  and 
in  the  Scottish  universities.  That  a  pbllusophy  of  the  Absolute 
should  issue  in  the  Relative  may  seem  at  first  sight  to  be  a 
paradox  ;  but  Hcgelianism  is  nothing  if  not  paradoxical  \  and 
by  Hegel  it  w^ould  seem,  or  at  any  rate  by  some  of  his  followers, 
the  Absolute  is  conceived  as  evolving  itself  in  Time.  History, 
Law^  Art,  Religion,  Philosophy,  all  manifestations,  in  short, 
of  the  human  spirit,  are  represented  as  unfolding  themselves  in 
p  series  of  logically  related  stage?,  each  of  which,  while  it  is, 
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for  the  time  being:^  the  Best  it  could  be,  cnntains  aUo  inherent 
defects  hy  which  it  is  conipelkd  to  pas*  into  a  Better.  While 
therefore,  in  a.  sense,  Right  is  at  an^  moment  embodied  in 
existing  institutions,  jet  these  arc  rig^ht  not  absolutely,  but 
only  under  the  given  conditions,  being  always  at  tension,  as  it 
were,  to  transform  themselves,  under  stress  of  the  Ideal  which 
is  working  in  and  through  them,  and  to  pass  on,  through  the 
appointed  phases,  towards  some  ultimate  realisation.  Of  this 
view  Mr.  Bosanquet's  *  Philosophical  Theory  of  the  State'  is 
the  most  recent  and  complete  exposition.  The  difficulties  and 
contradictions  which  it  presents,  the  confusion  of  temporal  and 
logical  relations,  of  Will  and  Reason,  of  aspects  and  of  stages, 
above  all,  the  extraordinary  and  provoking  optimism  which 
practically  asserts  tbot  the  State  can  do  no  wrong — all  this  we 
need  not  here  pause  to  discuss  in  detail.  It  is  enough  to  point 
out  in  illustration  of  our  main  thesis  that  the  writers  of  this 
school  explicitly  affirm,  what  even  Mr,  Litly  finds  it  impossible 
to  deny,  that  Right,  even  though  in  its  essence  It  be  conceived 
as  absolute,  is  in  any  given  manifestation  relative  to  time, 
place,  and  circumstance,  and  that  It  is  futile,  if  it  is  not 
dangerous,  to  oppose  to  the  concrete  facts  of  the  present  the 
absolute  demands  of  a  naked,  unembodicd  Ideal. 

If  this  conclusion  has  forced  itself  even  upon  metaphvfttctant, 
much  more  does  it  commend  itself  to  historians.  The  his- 
toric method  is,  in  fact,  both  an  effect  and  a  cause  of  ihe 
breakdown  of  the  belief  in  absolute  principles.  And  thus 
we  are  not  surprised  to  find  that  a  writer,  for  example,  like 
Treitschke,  who  makes  no  pretence  to  philosophy,  has  been  kd 
by  his  historical  researches  to  the  conclusion  that  la  politics 
there  is  nothing  unconditioned.  The  *  unnaturalncss  of  Natural 
Law,'  he  says, '  is  now  generally  recognised  ' ;  and  he  adds,  quite 
in  the  spirit  of  the  Hegelian  philosophy,  that  'the  infinite  de- 
velopment of  the  Divine  Reason  is  richer  than  the  barren  idea 
of  an  absolute  code  of  reason  independent  of  all  positive  law.' 

To  Englishmen,  in  particular,  all  this  may  seem  obvioui 
enough.  We  have  been  living  for  many  years  past  under  the 
InAucncc  of  the  Utilitarian  creed,  or  perhaps  it  would  be  truer 
to  say,  of  those  convictions  which  the  Utilitarians  have  for- 
mulated into  a  system.  But  Utilitarianism  is  above  all  a 
philosophy  of  the  Relative  ;  and  herein  really,  much  more  than 
in  its  principle  of  '  greatest  happiness,^  has  resided  its  practical 
importance.  The  principle  itself  is  disputable,  and  in  some 
of  its  tendencies  is  fairly  open  to  the  criticism  so  passionately 
urged  against  it  by  Carlyle.  But  it  has  bad  the  great  merit 
(bat  it  has  impelled  its  disciples  to  a  careful  analysis  of  existing 
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conditloiis  and  possibilities  of  good  (as  they  conceive  it),  while 
it  has  vigorously  cballengLHl  principUa  wbicU,  though  pbiloso^ 
phically  they  might  be  defensible,  bad  come,  in  tbeir  practical 
application,  to  have  notbing  but  an  obstructive  force.  While 
asserting  emphatically  the  relativity  of  all  ideals,  it  baa  ahrunk 
from  no  inquiry,  however  minute^  as  to  what,  in  detail,  the 
ideal  for  the  present  might  l>e.  No  philosopher  in  tbe  history 
of  tbe  world  bas  been  the  origittator  of  so  much  practical  good 
as  Bentbam ;  and  among  recent  English  writers  few  Udve 
devoted  to  the  study  of  politics  so  much  hard  thought  and 
patient  analysis  as  the  late  Professor  Sidgwick. 

From  all  these  points  of  view,  then — from  those  of  meta" 
physics,  of  history^  of  common  sense — we  find  political  theory 
gravitating  to  the  view  that  Right  is  relative  to  circumstances. 
Does  this  imply  the  destruction  of  political  philosophy,  which 
in  fact,  as  we  saw,  for  twenty  centuries  proceeded  on  tbe 
opposite  hypothesis  of  absolutism?  Surely  not.  The  nature 
of  Right  is  not  altered  by  the  fact  that  we  seek  to  fill  in  its 
content  not  arbitrarily  by  general  propositions  purporting  to  be 
derived  from  Reason  as  such,  but  by  a  patient  investigation 
and  analysis  of  the  complex  conditions  with  which,  here  and 
noWf  we  actually  have  to  deal.  Right  may  be  defined  as  means 
to  Good  ;  its  essence  is  obligation—an  obligation  as  absolutely 
athrmed  by  the  Utilitarians  themselves  when  they  say,  '  \  ou 
ought  to  pursue  happiness,'  as  by  any  other  school  of  philosophy. 
U  is  upon  this  imperative  character  of  Right  that  Mr,  Lilly 
strenuously  insists^  and,  so  far,  we  are  in  complete  agreement 
with  him.  But,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  it  does  not  follow 
that  because  we  ought  to  do  Right  we  know  what  Right  is.  It 
is  our  business  to  discover  it,  as  welt  and  as  far  as  we  can,  by 
an  analysis  of  conditions,  patiently  pursued  from  that  point  of 
view  and  with  that  end  in  prospect.  This  is  the  task  of 
political  philosophy,  which  thus  is,  or  should  be,  the  handmaid 
of  practice.  Its  sphere  is  the  sphere  of  opinion,  not  of  exact 
demonstration  ;  but  it  believes  that  some  opinions  are  rlghter 
than  others,  and  that  those  will  be  rigbtest  which  are  the 
result  of  the  soundest  judgment  instructed  by  the  widest  ac- 
quaintance with  facts.  The  ideal  political  philosopher,  in  other 
words,  would  be  the  ideal  statesman.  Both  are  involved  in  the 
same  paradox,  that  while  they  believe  there  is  a  right  course 
which  they  are  bound  to  pursue,  tbey  are  also  aware  that  they 
have  at  any  moment  only  the  most  imperfect  and  inadequate 
knowledge  of  which  it  is.  To  be  perpetually  perfecting  tbeir 
judgment  is  their  bounden  duty;  but  they  know  nevertheless 
that   their  judgment   is    never  perfect.      Such   a   position,   of 
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course,  is  casiJv  assailable  by  the  sceptic.  Bat  a  scepticism 
that  would  attack  political  philosophy  is  one  which  must  attack 
also  political  action  ;  and  scepticism  of  that  kind,  though  it 
may  be  irrefutable  in  logic,  will  always  remiiin  ineffective  in 
practice.  Men  must  act,  and  acting  will  believe  that  right 
action  ts  possible.  The  task  of  political  philosophy  is  to  sum 
up  aad,  so  far  as  may  be,  to  systematise,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  end  to  be  achieved,  the  experience  upon  which  the 
judgment  of  the  practical  politician  has  to  work. 

The  transformation  which  we  have  indicated  in  the  attitude 
of  political  speculation  was  prompted,  one  might  say  neces- 
sitated, by  the  course  of  recent  political  history.  In  an  age 
which  has  witnessed  the  foundation  and  portentous  develop- 
ment of  the  Uniteil  States  of  America,  and  in  Europe  the 
transition  from  feudal  to  modern  institutions,  the  transforma- 
tion of  old  and  the  creation  of  new  polities — in  such  an  age 
political  thought,  if  it  was  to  be  in  touch  with  facts  at  all, 
could  not  fail  to  undergo  revolutions  and  crises  analogous  to 
those  which  were  proceeding  in  the  world  of  events.  The 
character  and  results  of  these  we  may  now  proceed  briefly  to 
indicate. 

If  we  look  back  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  we  find  confronting  one  another  two 
opposite  schools  of  thought,  championing  with  the  enthusiasm  of 
absolute  conviction,  the  one  the  yet  uaembodied  idea,  the  other 
the  long-established  fact.  We  have,  on  the  one  hand,  that  potent 
genius  of  rationalistic  thought,  which,  confining  itself,  in  the 
exposition  of  Locke,  to  an  a  priori  deduction  of  the  principles 
of  1G88,  passed,  by  a  natural  process,  to  the  enunciation  of 
republican  and  democratic  formulae,  and  shaping  itself  every- 
where under  stress  of  the  particular  conditions  with  which  it 
had  to  deal,  became,  in  America  the  basis  of  a  polity,  in 
France  the  insplroiion  of  a  revolution,  in  England  the  ferment  of 
an  agitation  for  reform.  From  this  point  of  view,  the  American 
and  French  Declarations  of  Rights,  with  their  uncompromising 
appeal  to  Reason  and  Natural  Law,  the  metaphysical  fiction  of 
Rousseau's  'Social  Contract,'  the  characteristically  English 
reversion  of  Major  Cartwright  and  his  friends  to  an  imaginary 
pas.t,  and  the  Utilitarianism  of  Bentham,  with  il$  contempt 
alike  for  nature,  fiction,  precedent,  and  established  fact^all 
these  are  but  diverse  manifestations  and  expressions  of  a  single 
faith,  the  faith  in  popular  government,  to  which,  because  it  had 
never  been  tried,  it  was  still  possible  to  attribute  avtry  possibility 
of  good. 
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The  other  current  of  thought,  evoked  by  antagonism  to  this 
propaganda^  Is  the  one  variouilj  re]>rcsentetl,  in  England,  hy 
wiieers  like  Burke  and  Coleridge,  in  France,  by  de  Maistre, 
Bonald,  and  others  of  the  Cathidio  school,  DiRerent,  and  even 
radically  opposed,  .13  these  writers  may  he,  in  their  principles, 
their  methods,  and  even  their  conclusions,  they  yet  agree  in  the 
$iogle  point,  important  for  our  present  purpose,  that,  revolted 
by  the  crude  assumptions,  the  shallow  learning,  and  the  aupcr- 
ticial  analysis  of  the  Rationalists,  and  horrified  by  the  catas- 
trophe of  the  first  attempt  to  put  the  revolutionary  principles 
into  action,  they  sought  for  a  basis  in  the  history,  the  religion, 
and  the  philosophy  of  the  past,  and  made  it  their  aim  to  justify  to 
the  reason  and  conscience  of  their  contemporaries  an  order  of 
things  which  it  coutd  still  seem  plausible  to  hope  they  might 
preserve  and  perpetuate. 

The  opposition  of  these  schools  led  to  a  clash  of  absolute 
ideals,  brilliant,  inspired,  vibrating  on  both  side*  with  a  passion 
of  conviction  untroubled  bv  doubt  and  unclouded  bv  disillusion- 
ment.  But  the  resulting  flash  was  only  momentary,  like  that 
of  an  electric  spark  }  and  with  its  passage  both  sides  were  left 
exhausted,  neutralised,  and  cold.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
philosophy  of  the  reaction  vanished  with  the  institutions  it 
had  laboured  to  justify.  Absolute  monarchy,  feudalism,  estates, 
even  the  British  Constitution  in  the  form  in  which  it  was 
championed  by  Burke  and  by  Coleridge — these  things  are 
gone  beyond  recall.  On  the  other  hand,  the  democratic  ideal^ 
which  ostensibly  survives  as  the  victor,  survives  shorn  of  its 
original  sanctity  and  splendour.  It  has  descended  from  heaven 
and  become  incarniite  in  man  ;  in  every  sense  it  has  •  put  on 
corruption.*  U  has  indeed  succeeded  in  establishing  itself  in 
the  world  of  fact;  but  just  for  that  reason  it  has  forfeited  the 
claim  to  simple  and  absolute  Rightness  which  it  could  plausibly 
advance  while  it  remained  a  mere  ideal.  There  Is  no  VVestern 
State  which  has  not  now  some  form  of  popular  government; 
there  is  none  in  which  popular  government  has  achieved  what 
was  expected  by  its  original  champions,  none  in  which  it  has 
not  developed  vices  and  defects  the  most  opposite  to  any  which 
it  was  anticipated  could  flow  from  its  constitution. 

The  effect  of  this  actual  experience  of  popular  government 
may  be  traced  in  the  development  of  political  thought.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  century,  in  the  times  of  Bentham  and  of 
James  MiSl,  there  was  as  yet  no  indication  of  bow  Democracy 
would,  work  under  normal  conditions  in  a  large  modern  State. 
The  government  of  the  United  Slates  was  still  under  the 
control  of  the  picked  men  who  had  made  the  Revolution  ;  the 
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population  was  small,  the  influx  of  aliens  had  not  begun  ;  tbe 
cbaracteristtc  features  of  the  present  clay — election  of  oflficiaU, 
short  periods  of  service,  the  sjsteai  of  '  spoils/  and  the  whole 
party  inachinerj  which  has  been  built  up  upon  this  basis— 
either  were  not  yet  eatabUshed,  or  had  not  developed  their 
consequences.  It  was  still  possible  to  point,  as  Bentham 
habitually  does,  to  the  United  States  as  an  example  of  the 
admirable  results  to  be  expected  from  democratic  institutions. 
In  England,  on  the  other  band,  the  vices  and  defects  of 
ari&tocratic  governnrient  were  exhibiting  themselves  under  the 
Tories  in  their  most  odious  form.  The  Continent  was  under 
the  heel  of  the  Holy  Alliance.  Everywhere,  except  in  the 
United  Stales,  there  was  reaction  \  everywhere  the  basis  of 
government  was  as  irrational  as  its  practice  was  impotent  and 
dUastrous.  It  was  the  very  time  for  a  confident  elaboration  of 
the  democratic  theory.  The  virtues  attributed  to  the  ideal 
proposed  no  one  was  in  a  position  to  deny ;  the  vices  of  the 
actuality  it  attacked  were  palpable  and  gross ;  and  Bentharai 
and  his  followers  were  able  without  hesitation  to  credit  the 
polity  they  were  constructing  in  the  air  with  a  complete  and. 
happy  solution  of  all  the  problems  of  government  and  adminis- 
tration. An  enlightened  and  intelligent  people  freely  and  of 
their  own  impulse  selecting  for  all  tbe  important  ofiices  of 
State  the  most  competent,  devoted,  and  disinterested  of  their 
fellow-citizens — such  is  the  picture  presented  by  the  earlier 
philosophy  of  Democracy, 

But  gradually  the  note  changes.  With  the  year  1830 
popular  government  announces  itself  no  longer  as  a  mere  idea 
but  as  a  militant  fact ;  and  as,  after  many  vicissitudes,  it  gains 
at  last  a  stable  footing,  it  begins  to  reveal  its  real  characteristics 
and  tendencies.  Already  by  the  middle  of  the  centurj  its 
friends  no  less  than  its  enemies  are  raising  a  warning  note. 
They  are  beginning  to  fear  the  domination  of  the  majority,  and 
to  suggest  expedients  and  plans  by  which  it  may  be  obviated. 
It  is  difiicult  for  us  now  in  England  to  realise  that  down  to 
1867  tbe  form  which  our  polity  was  to  assume  still  hung  in  the 
balance  ;  and  lb  at,  of  the  many  schemes  which  were  suggested, 
tbe  one  which  received  least  support  from  theorists  and 
statesmen  was  exactly  the  one  which  has  been  established  in 
practice — pure  majority'rule  based  on  a  wide  and  practically 
equal  franchise.  Even  those  who,  like  John  Stuart  MiU| 
advocated  universal  suffrage,  would  have  qualified  it  by 
important  limitations  and  checks,  none  of  which,  in  fact,  have 
been  adopted.  More  popular,  among  political  philosophers, 
was  the  principle  of  representation  of  interests,  the  distribution 
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of  power  amon|f  classes  ratber  than  among  indlviduials,  the 
development  of  the  old  idea  of  Estates  of  the  Realm.  This,  as 
is  well  known,  was  originally  the  principle  of  Dtsraeli ;  and  it 
is  curious  and  ironical  that  it  should  hare  been  he,  of  all  men, 
who  was  destined  in  the  Franchise  Act  of  18137  to  launch  lut 
coontr_f  on  the  path  of  majority-rule.  The  continent  of  Europe 
adopted  the  same  course;  and  now  in  every  important  Western 
State,  with  the  one  great  exception  of  Germany,  the  ultimate 
depository  of  power  is  a  representative  Chamber  elected  on 
a  wide  and  commonly  an  equal  franchise.  This  is  the  system 
that  is  now  on  its  trial  ;  and  an  estimation  of  its  real  results 
is  the  problem  with  which  political  philosophy  is  beginning  to 
grapple. 

These  results  are  widely  difFerent  from  those  which  were 
originally  anticipated  either  by  the  friends  or  the  foes  of 
Democracy.  Both  sides  proceeded  on  the  assumption  that  the 
mass  of  men  would  really  govern,  or  at  least  really  control 
government — a  prospect  which  was  regarded  by  the  one  party 
with  satisfaction,  as  a  guarantee  of  honesty  and  efficiency,  by 
I  he  other  with  dismay,  as  a  signal  for  the  plunder  of  the  rich  by 
the  poor.  Neither  side  foresaw  that  under  Democracy,  as  under 
every  other  form  of  government,  power  would  fall  into  the 
bands  of  a  few ;  and  that  the  success  or  failure  of  Democracy 
would  turn  upon  the  character  and  capacity  of  these.  What 
kind  of  men  does  Democracy  in  practice  bring  to  the  top? 
That  is  the  important  question;  and  if  it  is  one  to  which  no 
general  or  conclusive  answer  can  be  given,  we  are  at  least  in 
a  position  to  say  something  about  it. 

It  is  in  the  United  States  that  democratic  institutions  may  be 
seen  at  work  at  once  on  the  largpst  tcale  and  with  the  least 
admixture  of  alien  elements.  There  is  no  hereditary  monarchy, 
no  nobility,  no  bureaucracy  strong  in  its  independence,  its 
capacity,  and  its  intelligence,  no  leisured  class  undertaking 
gratuitously  the  functions  of  government,  and  expected  and 
desired  to  undertake  them  by  the  rest  of  the  community. 
There  is  a  population  of  more  than  seventy  millions^  an  elec- 
torate of  some  twenty  millions,  and  a  system  of  election  applied 
not  only  to  legislative  assemblies,  but  to  almost  all  administrative 
and  judicial  posts.  Under  these  conditions,  who  governs?  No 
instructed  American  would  hesitate  to  reply:  the  professional 
politician,  the  Boss,  and  the  Power  behind  by  which  the  Boss  is 
controlled.  By  methods  which  have  been  fully  analysed  and 
I'splained  by  competent  and  experienced  politicians,  the  whole 
machinery  of  government  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  party 
cliques,  who  dictate  nominations,  control  elections,  and  determino 
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in  ordinarj  times  the  policy  of  the  countrjr.  Such,  notoriously, 
is  the  situation  -  amJ  as  notoriouslr,  it  is  not  satisfactory.  Hut 
wherein  exactly  does  tlie  unsatisfactoriness  reside?  Not,  surely, 
in  the  simple  fact  that  power  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Boss. 
Bosses  there  must  be — what  else,  for  the  matter  of  that,  is 
Carlyle's  '  hero '  ?  The  whole  question  is  as  to  the  character 
of  the  Boss ;  and  here  it  is  that  the  experience  of  the  United 
States  reveals  what  is  perhaps  n  fundamental  defect  of 
democratic  institutions.  Democracy,  by  a  process  of  *  natural 
selection,'  brings  certain  men  to  the  top ;  and  these,  like  all 
selected  men,  have  in  a  high  degree  a  certain  kind  of  capacity. 
In  this  case  the  capacity  is  that  for  organisation  ;  but  this  does 
not  necessarily  involve — under  certain  conditions  it  may  even 
exclude — any  of  the  qualifications  most  essential  for  a  statesman, 
public  spirit,  honesty,  intelligence,  imagination,  the  capacity 
for  Ideas  and  ideals.  The  Boss,  as.  America  has  produced 
him,  is  no  doubt  a  man  of  great  ability  ;  but  also,  more  often 
than  not,  a  man  uneducated,  unscrupulous,  and  unintelligent. 
Between  the  lower  ranks  of  his  adherents  (picturesquely  termed 
•heelers')  and  himself  the  connexion  is  maintained  by  a 
hierarchy  of  party  officials  ;  and  the  whole  machine  is  held 
together  by  a  complex  system  of  corruption,  the  material  of 
which  is  the  spoils  of  office.  Of  the  actual  resuUs  of  this 
system  over  so  large  an  area,  with  so  many  variations  of  local 
conditions,  it  is  difficult  to  say  anything  to  which  exception 
might  not  be  taken.  But  one  fact  stands  broadly  out — the 
ill-repute  into  which  politicians  generally  have  fallen.  Decent 
citizens  will  not  enter  the  arena ;  they  are  blamed  for  it,  hut,  as 
we  think,  rather  unfairly;  for  the  fact  is  that  Democracy  has 
elaborated  a  method  of  selection  which  gives  little  chance  to 
intelligence,  public  spirit,  and  honourable  ambition,  unless 
they  be  accompanied  by  that  phenomenal  vigour  ami  delight  in 
battle  which,  when  other  circumstances  favour,  may  bring  to 
the  top  a  man  like  Mr.  Roosevelt,  Such  men,  in  politics,  are 
cjEceptions.  Normally,  the  politician  is  a  not  too  scrupulous 
person,  distinguished,  at  best,  by  party  zeal  and  a  capacity  for 
organisation ;  at  worst,  by  a  complete  subservience  to  the 
domination  of  his  chiefs  with  a  view  to  direct  personal  gain. 
Under  these  conditions,  it  may  fairly  be  said,  there  are  indi- 
cations that  the  elective  system  is  breaking  down.  Repre- 
sentative assemblies  are  so  profoundly  discredited  that  recourse 
is  had  to  every  possible  device  to  limit  their  powers  and  cut 
short  their  sessions  ;  while  there  is  an  increasing  tendency,  at 
any  rate  in  the  great  cities,  to  reduce  the  number  of  elective 
posts  and  hand  over  to  a,  single  man — the  *  cs^ar-mayor  '  he  has 
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called — the  appointment   of   all  important  Commtssions 
Boards. 

Whatever  maj  be  the  end  of  this  process,  one  thing  at  least  Is 
clear^  that  Democracy  in  the  United  States  has,  with  some  not- 
able exceptions,  brought  to  the  top  the  wrong  kind  of  man. 
Whether  this  Is  a  necessary  effect  of  the  democratic  form  of 
polity,  or  whether  it  is  to  be  attributed  to  peculiar  and  transitory 
conditions,  capable  of  modification  by  wise  efTort,  is  obviously  a 
question  of  the  first  importance.  On  the  one  hand,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  United  States  is  a  new  country,  that  its  best 
brains  and  ability  hitherto  have  been  naturally  devoted  to 
developing  its  resources,  and  that  political  issues^  since  the 
Civil  War,  have  not  been  sufficiently  important  or  dramatic  to 
appeal  to  the  imagination  and  enthusiasm  of  the  best  cltijiens ; 
while  at  the  same  time  It  may  be  pointed  out  that  there  are 
specific  defects  in  the  actual  organisation  of  government — such, 
for  example,  as  the  *  spoils  '  system,  with  all  that  it  involves — 
to  which  may  fairly  be  attributed,  in  part  at  least,  the  break- 
down of  the  machine,  and  which  are  not  only  capable  of  reform, 
but  are  actually  being  reformed.  All  this  is  truei  but,  on  the 
other  h^nd^  it  is  difhcuU  to  see  how,  in  the  absence  of  good 
public  traditions,  such  as  Democracy  hitherto  has  shown  no 
capacity  for  developingj  power  is  ever  to  fall,  unless  by  an 
exception,  into  other  hands  than  those  of  professional  organisers  j 
or  what  guarantee  there  can  be  that  those  who  control  the 
organisation  should  be  men  of  public  spirit  or  wide  intelli- 
gence. The  principles  which  do  offer  such  guarantee  —  for 
example,  education,  training,  and  sound  tradition—are  aristo- 
cratic or  bureaucratic  in  their  character ;  and  though  there 
is  no  reason  a  priori  why  they  should  not  be  incorporated  in 
a  democratic  polity,  yet  they  seem  in  fact  to  be  antipathetic  to 
its  spirit.  American  experience  appears  to  show  that  democratic 
institutions,  while  they  afford  no  safeguard  against  the  domina" 
tion  of  a  (ew,  afford  also  no  guarantee  that  those  few  will  be 
either  virtuous  or  competent. 

The  experience  of  Europe  points  in  the  same  direction. 
Switzerland,  it  is  true,  with  its  long  tradition  of  local  self- 
government,  its  small  population,  its  simple  manners,  its 
intelligence,  sobriety,  and  thrift,  is  a  golden  example  of 
democratic  principles  successfully  carried  out  to  their  logical 
extreme.  But  from  the  peculiar  conditions  of  Switzerland  no 
inferences  can  fairly  be  drawn  as  to  probabilities  in  larger  and 
more  comples  communities.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
turn  to  France  or  to  Italy,  in  both  of  which  countries  the 
ultimate    depository    of    power   is   a   representative    assembly 
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elected  on  a  wide  safTrage,  we  find  that,  as  in  the  United  State% 
government  has  fallen  into,  tinsatisfactorj  hands.  Mr.  Ltllr 
quotes  froin  M,  Leroj-BeaDlieii  the  following  description — 
probablj  somewhat  eiag-geraled — of  French  politicians  :^ — 

*■  ContemporaTj  politicians  of  all  closiseB,  from  municipal  coDQcillort 
to  Ministen),  taken  on  the  whole,  and  with  few  ciceptiona,  are  the 
vilest  and  the  narrowest  of  Eycophants  aod  coortiers  that  hiunanitf 
has  ercr  known ;  their  sole  ood  haecly  to  flatter  and  develop  all 
popolbr  prejndio^  which,  fot  the  fest,  thej  but  Tagholy  shni^,  ncTi-r 
having  coDsecrated  one  tninntd  of  their  lives  to  reflection  and 
iibservation.' 

In  Earopp,  as  in  America,  special  causes  maj  be  asstg-ned 
for  this  result.  In  France,  and,  to  a  less  extent,  in  Italy, 
the  co-existence  of  parliamentary  government  with  a  highly 
centralised  administration,  whereby  a  vast  patronage  is  thrown 
into  the  hands  of  a  ministry  dependent  on  an  elected  majority, 
naturally  leads  to  the  distribution  of  that  patronage  be in^  deter- 
mined by  political  considerations,  and  a  chain  of  Mndnence' 
or,  less  politely,  corruption,  being  established  between  the  con- 
stituent, the  deputy,  and  the  minister.  This  is  a  bad  arrange- 
ment, and  certainly  one  which  is  by  no  means  nf  the  essence 
of  a  democratic  polity.  But  here,  again,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  it  is  to  these  secondary  causes  that  we  can  fairly 
assign  the  effect  in  question,  or  whether  the  nature  of  the 
elective  principle  is  not  such  that  it  is  unable,  under  the 
normal  conditions  of  a  great  modern  State,  and  unmoderated 
by  other  factors,  to  select  the  best  ability  of  the  nation. 

Some  further  light  may  be  thrown  upon  the  matter  if  we 
torn  for  a  moment  to  the  experience  of  the  two  great  European 
Stales  in  which  the  term  politician  has  not  yet  become  sitnply 
one  of  reproach,  and  the  term  statesman  has  still  an  application 
and  a  meaning.  We  refer  to  Great  Hritain  and  Germany.  Of 
these,  Germany  has  a  position  apart.  It  is,  not  only  in  name, 
but  in  truth,  a  monarchy.  Formally,  thi$  truth  is  embodied  in 
the  fact  that  in  the  Federal  Government,  as  well  as  in  all  the 
States  of  the  Empire,  the  ministers  arc  ministers  of  the  sovereign, 
dependent  on  his  favour,  and  not  on  the  support  of  the  majority 
in  the  elected  House,  But  (bis  fact  is  itself  only  an  outward 
and  visible  sign  of  an  attitude  of  the  people  towards  the 
monarcli,  a  reverence  rooted  deep  in  the  past,  hardly  shaken 
by  the  storm  of  revolution  which  extinguished  it  in  France, 
and  con6rmed  by  the  recollection  that  it  was  a  king  and  a 
king's  minister,  acting  in  violent  and,  indeed,  revolutionai  tr 
opposition  to  a  FarHainent,  that  brought  about  the  unity 
of  Germany.     A  hereditary   monarch,  a  monarch   who  realljr 


govern*/  not  merely  •  reigns,'  a  monarch  informetl  and 
inspired  by  tbe  traditions  of  a  great  House,  zealous  for  liis 
office  and  his  country,  the  champion  of  the  State  aa  a  whole 
against  all  parties,  factions,  classes,  and  interests — such  a 
monarch  is  understood  and  valued  by  the  Germans,  and  such  a 

I  monarch  many  of  them  believe  *hey  do  in  fact  possess.  Under 
the  German  system  tbe  Kaiser  selects  his  own  Chancellor;  and 
the  Cbancellor,  under  bis  directions,  administers  the  Empire, 
assisted  by,  but  not  dependent  upon,  a  council  of  trained 
statesmen  deputed  by  ihe  various  federated  States.  This  is  the 
real  government  of  the  Empire;  the  Reichstag,  elected  by 
universal  suffrage,  is  comparatively  unimportant.  The  selec- 
tion of  the  men  who  really  rule  is  made  by  the  monarchic  not 
»the  democratic  principle;  and  that  princjpte  brought  to  the 
front  Roon,  Moltke,  and  Bismarck.  In  France,  on  tbe  other 
band,  the  elective  principle,  worked  by  a  gang  and  embodied 
in  a.  plebiicite,  brought  Napoleon  III  to  power.  The  contrast  is 
striking,  but  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  instructive  for  any  other 

(nation  than  the  Germans.  They  may  well  be  proud  of  a  monarchy 
which  has  produced  such  results  ;  it  may  yet  have  a  great 
future  even  in  this  democratic  age,  and  may  enable  Germany  to 
find  efficient  and  perhaps  unique  solutions  for  the  problems 
which  perplex  the  modern  State.  But  the  German  system  is 
and  must  remain,  in  the  European  polity,  exceptional,  if  it  is 
not  merely  transitional.     Monarchy  of  that  type,  once  destroyed, 

»  whether  by  force  or  by  a  quiet  process  of  substitution,  cannot 
be  reconstituted,  even  if  it  were  considered  desirable  that  it 
should  be.  It  is  to  England,  therefore,  rather  than  to  Germany 
that  we  should  look  for  instruction  in  tbe  better  possibilities  of 
democracy. 

England  is  peculiar  among  European  States  in  the  fact  that 
while,  under  the  forms  of  a  monarchy,  she  has  adopted  demo- 
cratic institutions,  she  has  adopted  them  by  a  process  of  gradual 
change,  without  any  violent  breach  of  continuity,  with  the  result 
that  not  only  certain  monarchical  and  aristocratic  forms,  but, 
what  is  more  important,  certain  traits  of  political  manners  and 

t  morals,  handed  down  as  an  inheritance  from  the  past,  survive 
into  and  profoundly  modify  the  practice  of  the  present. 
Neglecting  here  the  more  obvious  points,  such  as  the  Influence 
of  the  Crown,  still  considerable  though  indirect,  and  the 
existence  of  the  House  of  Lords,  we  may  emphasise  two 
important  facts.  One  is  the  institution  of  a  trained  and 
permanent  Civil  Service,  selected  both  for  appointment  and 
i'or  promotion,,  in  theory,  and  to  a  great  extent  in  practice, 
on  grounds  of  presumed  or  proved  abitity,  Thia  ia%uivklv%'&.^ 
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Of  Treitscbkc  points  out,  19  more  consonant  with  the  spirit  Of 
monarchy  or  of  aristocracy  than  with  that  of  democracj ;  it 
is,  In  fact,  regarded  as  definitely  anti'democratic  by  public 
opinion  in  the  United  States,  which  iiist«t»,  just  as  did  opinion 
in  ancient  Athens»  on  the  equal  capacity  of  all  men  for  all 
otTiL-cft,  and  on  the  principle  of  'turn  and  turn  about'  so  as  to 
give  all  n  chance;  and  it  was  introduced  into  England  as  the 
last  legacy  of  the  aristocratic  regime  j\iBt  before  the  final  plunge 
of  164>7.  But  whether  it  be  anti-democratic  or  nn,  and  what- 
ever dangers  it  may  involve  of  bureaucratic  incompetency 
and  routine— dangers  which,  for  that  matter,  Englishmen  are 
always  apt  to  over-estimate,  and  against  which  public  opinion 
is  always  fiercely  on  the  watch — there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
is  a  valuable,  perhaps  an  essential  counterpoise  to  the  tendency 
of  popular  institutions  to  transfer  the  reins  of  ofHce  in  quick 
succession  to  a  series  of  men  who,  whatever  may  be  their 
abilities,  are  commonly  without  special  experience  or  training 
in  the  affairs  with  which  they  have  to  deal.  A  trained  and 
permanent  Civil  Service  is  the  fly-wheel  of  government,  and 
no  modern  democracy  can  cipect  to  work  successfully  if  it 
refuses  to  admit  thii  check  opnn  its  own  principle. 

The  other  point  on  wliicU  we  wish  to  lay  stress  is  the  fact 
that  there  survi%'es  in  England,  by  tradition  from  the  old  reffime., 
the  conception  that  public  service  is  a  responsibility  and  a 
duty  incumbent  on  the  educated  and  wealthy  classes  of  the 
community.  There  Is  still  in  England  a  leisured  class  which 
is  also  a  political  class;  and  it  is  this  factor  in  English  public 
life  that  strikes  the  foreign  observer,  especially  the  American, 
as  above  all  significant  and  admirable.  To  it,  more  than  to 
anything  else,  must  be  attributed  the  fact  that  the  House  of 
Commons  is  still,  however  much  we  may  allow  ourselves  to 
abuse  it,  a  respectable,  capable,  and  public-spirited  body.  The 
change  that  has  come  over  it  in  recent  years  is  less  in  the 
(juftlity  of  its  individual  members  than  in  the  function  of  the 
Assembly  itself.  For  some  time  past  the  House  of  Commons 
h^s  been  steadily  abdicating  its  power  in  favour  of  the  Cabinet, 
till,  under  ihc  present  Government,  it  has  really  done  little  else 
than  register  the  decrees  of  ministers.  This  is  a  change  of 
immense  importance,  and  probably  an  inevitable  one;  for  the 
more  extensive  and  complei  the  functions  of  government  become, 
the  more  diRicult  is  it  for  a  large  assembly  to  exercise  or  even 
to  control  them.  But  it  is  a  change  which  only  emphasises 
the  importance  of  the  considerations  we  have  been  advancing. 
For  this  Committee  to  whom  we  entrust  the  fate  of  our  vast 
Empire  depends  in   the  last  resort  on  popular  election  j  and 
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iTiat  the  best  talent  of  the  country  sbould  come  forward,  and 
come  forward  with  a  chance  of  success,  at  the  polls,  is  simply 
the  fundamental  condition  of  national  security.  But  in  the 
mere  form  of  out  government  there  is  nothing  to  guarantee 
this  result,  more  than  in  that  of  France  or  Italy  or  the  United 
States.  If,  therefore,  the  result  i*  at  all  obtained,  the  cause 
must  be  sought  in  the  spirit  with  which  our  institutions  are 
informed^  a  spirit  which  expresses  itself  in  the  fact  that  men  of 
position  and  ability  do  feel  it  to  be  a  public  duty  to  offer  their 
services,  and  that  their  fellow-citizens  are  ready  and  anxious  to 
accept  them.  But  this  spirit  was  the  product  of  an  aristocmtic 
age.  In  other  countries,  as  we  have  seen,  democratic  insti- 
tutions have  as  yet  been  unable  to  evoke  it;  they  have  even 
seemed  actually  to  repress  it.  If,  with  us,  it  still  survives,  that 
may  be  because  our  whole  society,  manners  and  morals  as  well 
as  institutttins,  is  in  a  state  of  transition,  so  that  for  the  moment 
wc  are  able  tn  combine  the  advantages  of  two  rSyimes^  the 
disinterested  ambition  for  public  service  which  is  traditional 
in  a  governing  class,  with  the  free  criticism,  the  flexibility,  the 

en  career  for  talent  which  popular  institutions  are  intended 
secure-  If  by  any  chance  we  could  fis  this  moment  of 
transition,  coaM  retain  what  was  good  in  the  old  order  while 
enlarging-,  inspiring,  and  controlling  it  with  the  spirit  of  the 
new,  if,  in  a  word,  we  could  boldly  grasp  and  adhere  to  the 
truth  that  the  object  of  Democracy  is  to  bring  to  the  front  the 
right  kind  of  Aristocracy,  we  should  perhaps  succeed  far  better 
than  if  we  were  to  attempt  a  logical  and  consistent  remoJelling 
of  our  traditions  and  institutions  in  solving  the  problems  which 
await  us  in  the  new  age. 

However  that  may  be,  one  thing  is  clear,  if  we  look  frankly 
at  the  contemporary  world — that  democratic  institutions,  what- 
ever may  be  the  future  that  lies  before  them,  have  not  achieved 
the  results  expected  of  them  by  their  earliest  champiuns. 
Democracy,  it  was  supposed,  would  offer  a  final,  and,  as  it  were, 
automatic  solution  of  the  problem  which  all  political  machinery 
is  designed  to  meet — the  selection  of  the  best  ability  under  control 
of  the  soundest  public  opinion.  But  no  conceivable  institutions 
could  achieve  this  result  simply  by  their  own  merits  ;  the  most 
they  can  do  is  to  give  opportunity  and  remove  hindrances;  and 
it  was  natural  to  suppose,  especially  in  an  age  when  clear  and 
definite  abuses  resulted  from  the  monopoly  of  government  by 
privileged  persons,  that  this  effect  would  in  fact  be  achieved  by 
the  elective  system.  That  it  has  not  been  generally  achieved  is 
now  sufficiently  palpable;  and  political  thought,  following, 
as  it    should    do.  the   course    of  experience,  has   turned    from 
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propaganda  to  criticism,     Tbis  criticism  sometimes  t&kes  the 
form  of  a  general  condemnation  of  the  democratic  basis.     Soj 
conceived,  it  has  little  effect,  partly  because  it  is  in  too  violent 
U.XI  Antngoni$tn  to  current  prejudices,  partly  because  it  has  na 
other  basis  to  suggest  except    those  which  have  been  equallj] 
discredited  by  experience,  and  which,  in  any  case,  are  incapablt 
of   arliticial    construction  under  existing   political    and    sociatl 
conditions.     More  sober  and  more  fruitful  is  the  criticism,  now] 
very   common    in    the    United    States — we    may    mention   in} 
particular  the  names  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Godkin— which,.] 
while   accepting   as   inevitable,  and   indeed    as   desirable  and] 
right,    the    general     framework    of     democratic    institutionSf  * 
endeavours  to  analyse  in  detail  the  particular  defects  to  which 
the  results  generally  deprecated  may  be  referred.     The  fault  of 
this  school  is,  perhaps,  an  over-lnsist^ce  on    the    efficacy  of 
machinery,  a.  readiness  to  believe  that  a  mere  manipulation  of 
methods  of  election   and  the  like  may  be  expected  to  defeat 
tendencies  which  perhaps  lie  deep  in  the  structure  of  society, 
and  would  make  themselves  felt  under  any  conceivable  system 
of  organisation.     For  society,  it  must  always  be  remembered, 
is   not,  as  earlier   political   theories   loved   to   imagine   it,  a 
collection   of  simple    homogeneous    individuals,  more   or   less 
equal  in  intelligence  and  capacity,  and  more  or  Jess  at  one  in 
their  aims  and  desires.     It  is  a  complex  struggle  of  contending 
interests ;  and    it    is  just    this   struggle,  as   we    have    already 
remarked,  to  which   democratic   institutions  open  the  field  of 
politics.      Aristocracy    means,   in    practice,  the    formal  domi- 
nation  of  one  of   these   interests;    Monarchy  means  a  power 
enthroned  above  them  all ;   but   Democracy  is  simply  a  free 
fight  in  which  the  victor  monopolises  the  political  organisation^ 
That  is  the  real  meaning  of  Boss^rule  in  the  United  States;  a 
social    force   has    got   hold   of   the  machine,  and   will   not   be 
readily  dislodged  by  a  change  in  the  mechanism. 

It  is  from  this  point  of  view  that  we  first  begin  to  realise  the 
full  importance  of  the  considerations  on  which  we  have  been 
insisting.  On  the  kind  of  men  which  Democracy  puts  into 
power  will  depend  the  kind  of  things  Democracy  can  do.  If  it 
is  to  be  government  for  the  people  as  a  whole  it  must  select 
champions  of  the  whole,  and  not  mere  reckless  partisans.  The 
function  of  government,  in  a  word,  depends  intimately  on  its 
structure;  and  we  shall  find  accordingly,  as  we  look  back,  that 
theories  of  what  the  State  ought  to  do  have  always  varied  with 
ihe  view  taken  of  its  constitution. 

At  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the 
ntncternlh  ceittury,  when  govemmctw  ■«»a  *C\%  \tv  ^t  VmsA*  ^1 
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privileged  persons,  a.i)(l  institutions  were  based  on  a  social  and 
industrial  order  which  was  passing  away,  it  was  natural  fur 
intelligent  reformers  to  hold  that  govern meiit  is  in  its  nature 
obstructive,  and  that  the  less  jou  have  of  it  the  better.  This, 
accordinglj,  was  the  era  of  the  school  of  laissez  faire — of  the 
school  which,  with  a  certain  plausibilitj,  could  regard  government 
^A  an  organisation  for  plunder,  and  its  regulations,  especially 
in  the  industrial  department,  as  so  many  ingenious  devices  fot 
transferring  the  wealth  of  the  country  to  the  pockets  of  privileged 
persons.  *  OvAy  let  us  alone,'  became  the  cry,  especially  of  tha 
middle  and  commercial  classes;  and  on  the  whole  they  got 
their  way,  with  results  more  satisfactory  to  themselves  than  to 
the  community  as  a  whole.  Laissez  faire,  when  established  in 
practice,  supplied  its  own  refutation  ;  the  free  competition  of 
self-seek iog  units,  from  whose  counteracting  egotisms  it  was 
supposed  a  social  harmony  would  issue,  resulted,  as  is  now 
notorious,  in  such  oppression,  misery,  and  confusion  that  the 
State  was  compelled,  however  unwillingly,  even  in  England,  to 
intervene,  and,  with  the  Hrst  Factory  Act,  to  initiate  a  precedent 
whose  ultimate  consequences  we  are  not  yet  in  a  position  to 
gauge.  It  is  indeed  remarkable  bow,  even  in  this  country, 
where  Socialistic  ideals  have  never  been  widely  or  passionately 
accepted,  and  where  it  is  habitual  with  the  class  which  still 
practically  governs  to  mistrust  the  activity  of  the  State,  even 
when  it  is  under  their  control- — how  even  here  government 
has  been  driven  to  a  more  and  more  extensive  interference^  till 
we  have  elaborated  a  central  machinery  of  administration  as 
imposing  almost  as  that  of  a  Continental  State,  directing  or 
controlling,  in  one  way  or  another,  every  important  depart- 
ment of  national  life.  In  England  this  result  has  been 
accomplished,  on  the  whole,  in  opposition  to  the  prevailing 
sentiment,  piecemeal,  as  new  needs  arose,  and  without  any 
intention  of  inaugurating  a  general  policy  of  State-control, 
Yet  even  here  the  individualistic  view  has  been  discredited 
by  mere  pressure  of  facts,  if  it  has  not  been  supplanted,  as  it 
has  Co  a  great  extent  on  the  Continent,  by  the  new  gospel  of 
Socialism. 

No  sooner,  in  fact,  had  laissez  faire  revealed  itself  in  Its 
aspect  of  anarchy  than  a  revulsion  set  in  towards  the  extreme 
of  State-control — a  revulsion  favoured  on  the  Continent  by 
a  long  tradition  of  centralised  government.  The  State,  it  wai 
maintained,  should  organise  in  detail  the  whole  of  society,  and 
in  particular  its  industrial  basis;  only,  of  course,  it  must  bo 
a  State  not  exploited,  as  of  old,  by  nobles  and  kings,  but 
reprrsenltng  impartially  the  interests  of  the  whole  coramunity. 
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How  such  a  State  should  be  constituted  was  regarded  at  Tirst  ai 
an  open  question,  as  indeed  it  might  plausibly  appear  to  b%j 
when  every  actual  State  was  suffering  from  a  prolanged  crisii 
of  revolution.     Thus   wc  find   St.  Simon,  at  the  close  of  the] 
la&t  century,  already  detecting  the  latent  anarchy  of  the  ncwi 
industriat    regime^   and    proposing    as    the    remedy    unirersat] 
regulation   by   an  omnipotent   government,   under   the  con  troll 
of  a  Platonic  Aristocracy  of  philosopher- priests.     Less  fanciful, 
but  siraiiarly  based  on  an  aristocratic  ideal,  was  Owen's  plan' 
of  government  by  Captains  of  Industry.     But  it  was  not  in  that.] 
direction  that  political  evolution  was  to  move.     The  future^  fori 
good  or  for  evil,  lay  with  Democracy ;  and  only  those  theorici^ 
were    destined    to    have    practical    weight    which  accepted  the 
democratic  idea.    On  that  idea,  in  fact,  was  based  the  Socialism: 
of  the  middle  of  the  century.     The  theories  of  Marx  and  of] 
Lassalle,   of  ProudhoD   and   of  Louis   Blanc,   of  Chartism,   of  j 
the  'International,'  of  the  Paris  Commune,  all   alike  rest   oai 
the   idea   that   under  democratic  institutions  the  mass  of  Ibei 
workers  will  get  control  of  the  State,  and  use  it  to  expropriatft] 
the  private  capitalist,  nationalise  the  sources  of  production,  and' 
organise    industry   in   the  interests  of   the   whule  community. 
The  idea  was   plausible  enough;  it  is  indeed  the  very  tbing-j 
that  Democracy  was  expected  to  do  by  its  enemies  as  well  as  by, 
its  friends;  it  is  still  the  programme   of  Continental  Socialists  j 
and  of  a  certain  section  of  Socialists  in  England  ;  a  programme « 
which  in  New  Zealand  may  even  be  said  to  he  in  process  of  J 
fulfilment,   alwajK,  of   course,   in  the   tentative,   cautious,  and 
csscntiully   non-rcvolutionary  spirit   characteristic   of  English 
politicians.    Before  Democracy  was  established  one  might  have 
said  it  was  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  for  the  people  to 
use  their  power  to  appropriate  to  themselves  the  wealth  of  the 
Few   and   administer  it  in   the   interests  of  the  Many.      But 
Democracy  Is    now    established :    in   England,   in   France,   ia 
Italy,   in    the  United   States,    everywhere,   almost,    power    ha» , 
now  been  actually  transferred  to  the  Many,  so  far  as  the  merQ 
form  of  institutions  can  transfer  it.     Why,  then,  do  they  not  use 
it  in  the  way  suggested  ?     Partly,  we  may  repl^f,  because  they  do 
not  want  to;  partly  because,  when  it  comes  to  the  point,  thejr, 
cannot, 

'  They '  do  not  want  to,  we  said ;  but  the  very  word  *  they  * 
begs  the  question.  There  really  ts  no  such  thing  as  a  *  Mass* 
ora'  Working  ciass,'  in  the  sense  of  a  single  homogenous  body. 
The  workers,  in  the  narrower  sense  in  which  they  arc  opposed,  i 
to  the  owners  of  capital,  form,  in  fact,  an  immense  complex  of 
interacting  groups,  opposed   as  welt  as   untied   in   a  thousand 
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varying  relations,  dififiring  infinitely  in  their  immediate 
interests  and  aims,  in  their  standard  of  well-being,  in  their 
intelligence  and  their  social  ideaU>  They,  too,  are  attached  by 
innumerable  ties  to  the  system  of  private  property;  among 
them,  too,  are  those  who  are  dependent  and  those  on  whom 
they  depend,  owner  and  tenant,  master  and  man,  exploiter  and 
exploited ;  and  this  actual  complexity  in  which  they  are 
involved  is  really  the  determining  factor  of  their  action,  rather 
than  the  abstract  conception  of  the  Socialist  that  they  form  a 
single  whole,  irreconcileably  and  absolutely  opposed  to  that 
other  whole,  the  Capitalists,  Such  at  least  appears  to  be  the 
case — among  Anglo-Saxons,  at  any  rate.  On  the  Continent, 
where  xaen  are  more  open  to  the  influence  of  ideas,  the  working' 
class  really  Joes  bo  far  cohere  politically  that  it  sends  to  repre- 
Kntative  assemblies  a  solid  and  powerful  Socialist  contingent; 
but  how  far,  if  such  a  party  should  ever  come  into  power,  it 
would  find  itself  able  to  carry  out  in  detail  a  united  policy 
may  well  appear  Co  be  questionable.  Meantime,  Socialism 
is  not  in  power  \  and  that  brings  us  to  the  other  point,  that 
even  if  it  were  legitimate  to  conceive  the  Mass  as  a  whole, 
inspired  by  a  single  interest  and  a  single  Idcal^  it  is  not  in  fact, 
even  nnder  democratic  institutions,  the  Mass  that  does  actually 
monopolise  power.  Political  power,  it  seems  cleor,  gravitates, 
no  matter  under  what  institutions,  into  the  hands  of  those  who 
exercise  social  power;  and  social  power,  in  a  modern  industrial 
State,  is  concentrated,  to  a  degree  never  known  before,  in  the 
hands  of  the  rich,  The  thrusting  aside  of  the  old  Aristocracy 
has  made  room  for  a  new  Plutocracy ;  and  it  is  wealth  that 
rules  the  modem  world. 

Of  this  fact  the  United  States  offers  the  most  striking  example. 
There,  as  we  have  noticed,  democratic  institutions  have  evolved 
the  Boss  ;  but  the  Boss,  we  must  now  add,  is  himself  controlled 
by  organised  capital.  The  Corporation,  the  Syndicate,  the 
Trust,  are  political  as  well  as  social  forces ;  their  business 
interests  require  that  they  should  be  so.  These  interests  have 
been  built  up  and  are  maintained  by  concessions,  tariffs,  and 
the  like;  in  a  hundred  ways,  direct  or  indirect,  they  may  be 
helped  or  hindered  by  the  action  of  legislatures  ;  for  a  smooth 
working  of  their  affairs  they  require  the  control  of  the  judiciary  ; 
and  we  find  them,  accordingly,  everywhere  at  the  back  of  State 
and  Federal  politics.  By  contributions  to  the  campaign  funds 
— of  both  parties — by  deputing  or  controlling  members  of 
legislative  bodies,  by  *  working '  committees,  by  'keeping' 
judges,  they  manage,  whatever  party  is  in  power,  to  convert 
State   and   even    national  politics  into  a  mere   instrument  of 
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private  dominatioti.  In  other  countriei  the  same  influences  are 
at  work,  though  their  operations  ma.y  he  less  patent  and  less 
unscrupulous.  Without  exaggeration  it  maj  be  said  that  it 
is  at  least  more  probable,  under  a  regime  of  universal  sufl'rage, 
that  power  should  be  monopoliEed  hy  the  rich  than  that  it 
should  be  monopolised  by  the  poor. 

But  the  one  result  would  be  as  unfortunate  as  the  other;  and 
that  consideration  brings  us  face  to  face  with  the  problem  which 
i»  always  the  hardest  and  the  roost  urgent  for  the  State  to  sol  ire, 
namely,  the  constitution  of  a  government  which  shall  be  able  to 
regulate  the  conflict  of  interests  from  above,  1  n  form,  a  monarchy 
would  appear  better  adapted  for  this  task  than  any  other  form  of 
government.  A  hereditary  monarcb,  who  really  governs,  stands, 
by  the  character  of  his  office,  above  parties.  It  is  not  from  any 
section  of  the  nation  that  he  derives  his  power ;  he  does  not  even 
derive  it  from  the  nation  as  a  whole;  the  title  by  which  he  rules 
is  inherent  in  the  family  to  which  he  belongs,  and  is  held  by 
virtue  of  his  membership,  along  with  which  he  has  received 
his  country  and  his  people  as  an  estate  to  be  administered  in 
trust  for  his  descendants.  Such  was  Disraeli*s  idea  of  what  the 
English  monarchy  still  might  be ;  such  is  the  conception  of  the 
German  monarchy,  a  conception  not  merely  residing  in  the 
brains  of  political  theorists,  but  actually  felt  as  an  inspiring 
faith  both  by  the  Kaiser  himself  and  by  large  sections  nf  his 
subjects.  And  closely  connected  with  this  monarchical  ideal  is 
that  whole  view  of  the  supremacy,  the  dignity,  the  absolute 
authority  of  the  State,  which  is  so  common  among  political 
thinkers  in  Germany,  and  so  puzzling  to  the  English  read  en 
The  note  is  given,  for  example,  in  Treitachke's  definition  of  the 
State,  '  Dcr  Staat  ist  das  als  unabhangige  Macht  rcchtlich  ge- 
einte  Volk/  Macht — Might — is  the  key  to  the  idea  ;  but  Might 
which  is  also  Right,  over-ruling  in  the  last  resort  all  individual 
wiiJs,  demanding,  and  demanding  justly,  every  sacrifice,  not  to 
be  questioned,  not  to  be  cavilled  at,  even  on  moral  grounds, 
since  its  morality  is  superior  to  all  other,  and  dominating, 
potentially  at  least,  every  sphere  of  activity  except  that  of  the 
Soul  in  its  relation  to  God. 

To  an  Englishman  this  conception  of  the  State  seems  strange 
enough,  »o  instinctive  in  him  is  his  confident,  one  might  say 
bis  reckless,  individualism ;  so  deeply  rooted,  in  consequence, 
his  idea  that  government  is,  at  the  best,  a  necessary  nuisance, 
a  machinery  for  securing  the  freest  play  for  individual  wills  by 
restrictions  which  are  only  tolerable  so  far  as  they  are  indis- 
pensable to  secure  a  clear  ring  for  that  pugilistic  conflict  which 
loves  to  describe  as  the  '  battle  of  life/     Of  such  an  attl 
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rcpresentativo  govcrrvment,  as  understood  among  Aoglo-Saxons, 
is  ibe  proper  exponent,  since  it  brings  face  to  face,  as  k  were, 
selected  combatants,  and  leaves  them  to  fight  out  on  a  small 
arena  tliat  pnrt  of  ibe  great  struggle  which  is  concerned  with 
the  control  of  political  machinery*.  Pushecl  to  its  extreme^ 
representaliv'D  gurernment,  so  conceived,  wouUl  imply  the 
complete  elimination  of  the  impartial  judge,  whose  functions  in 
a  true  monarchy  arc  performctl  by  ihe  sovereign,  and  whose 
simulacrum  is  still,  in  England  and  elsewhere,  the  ostensible 
head  of  the  State,  But  even  in  England  and  America  the  idea 
is  hardly  pushed  to  its  extreme  ;  it  is  held  that  somehow  or 
other  government  should  stand  above  parties;  and  the  powir 
that  is  to  secure  this  result,  since  it  is  not  etu bodied  in  any 
institution,  is  supposed,  vaguely,  to  reside  in  public  opinion. 
This  is  a  term  that  is  seldoiD  analysed  ;  but  an  analysis  would 
probably  reveal  a  real  belief  that  there  is  after  all  a  cointnon 
interest  as  well  as  a  clash  of  particular  interests,  and  that  this 
ought  somehow  to  be  represented  in  government — that,  at  all 
events,  a  compromise  between  these  interests  is  possible  and 
better  than  the  one«-sided  promotion  of  any  one  of  them.  The 
common  interest,  it  may  indeed  be  supposed,  will  emerge  of 
itself  as  the  result  of  the  general  conflict ;  but  that  is  exactly 
the  optimistic  conclusion  to  which  facts  give  very  little  support. 
PubltC'spiritcd  men — that  is,  men  who  take  the  view  of  the 
Whole  instead  of  fighting  merely  for  their  own  hand — may 
indeed  be  selected  under  detnocrattc  institutions  ;  but,  as  we 
saw,  those  institutions  give  no  guarantee  that  this  will  be  the 
case,  A  judicious  manipulation  of  mere  machinery  may  do 
something  to  facilitate  the  desired  result ;  but  tnore  essential 
is  a  habit  and  a  tradition  which  Democracy  has  not  yet  been 
abletodcvelope,  and  the  development  of  which  may  be  regarded 
as  at  bottom  its  main  problem. 

An  examination  then  of  the  tendencies  of  the  modern 
political  world  would  seem  to  show  that  whereas,  on  the  one 
hand,  there  is  an  increasing  demand  for  the  State  to  assume 
more  and  more  extensive  and  important  functions,  and  those 
such  as  imply  an  authoritative  interference  in  the  great  conflict 
nf  interests,  on  the  other  hand,  under  democratic  institutions, 
government  tends  to  fall  under  the  control  of  a  class  of  men  who 
nt  best  are  insignificant,  at  worst  the  paid  agents  of  the  very 
forces  which  it  is  claimed  that  government  should  control.  The 
first  and  most  pressing  problem  would  therefore  seem  to  be 
the  creation  of  a  strong  and  impartial  public  authority.  The 
method  of  election  does  not  necessarily  secure  this  result ;  no 
ry  of  itself  will  secure  it,  though  the  better  iha 
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machincrjr  the  belter  the  prospect  of  success.  In  the  United! 
States  the  machinery  is  about  as  bad  as  it  can  be,  with  the 
result  that  there  is  a  clear  tendency  for  the  government  to  be 
captured  by  wealth.  But  it  is  for  Americans  to  set  their  own 
house  in  order  ;  wc  at  home  may  be  content  to  take  warning 
from  their  experience,  and  to  note  in  particular  that  if  and  so 
far  as  our  Government  is  an  efficient  machine  for  doing  the  work 
which  in  increasing  measure  is  being  laid  upon  it,  that  is  because, 
and  so  far  as,  the  belief  in  trained  skill  and  ability  persists 
among  us,  with  the  tradition  that  politics  js  a  career  for  those 
who  wish  to  serve  their  country,  and  not  merely  for  those  wbt) 
have  their  own  interests  to  pursue.  This  belief  and  tradition 
are  embodied  in  our  system  of  a  trained  Civil  Service,  and  in 
the  fact  that  the  men  who  control  politics  are  actuated  in  most 
cases,  if  not  exclusively,  by  high  ideals,  at  any  rate  by  motives 
not  frankly  and  avowedly  sinister.  Wbether  these  conditions 
will  continue  may  be  problematical.  Tbcro  are  many  who 
think  that  our  present  stage  is  merely  transitional,  and  that 
Democracy  gravitates  by  its  own  weight  to  the  American 
model ;  but  such  a  view  appears  to  be  unduly  pragmatical. 
Democracy,  in  this  country,  like  everything  else,  will  probably 
run  a  course  of  its  own  ^  that  it  sliall  be  an  honourable  and 
fruitful  one  will  depend  on  the  preservation  of  the  idea  that  the 
object  of  all  institutions,  democratic  as  well  as  other,  is  to 
select  the  right  kind  of  Aristocracy,  an  aristocracy  not  of 
privilege  or  of  birth,  but  of  trained  ability  and  proved  public 
spirit. 
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1.  The  Diary  of  Master  William  Silence^  a  Study  of  Shake- 
speare avd  of  EHzabeihan  Sport.  By  the  Rigbt  Hon,  D,  H, 
MaUilen.     London  :  Lnngman^,  189T. 

2.  The  Noble  Arte  of  Venerie  or  JJuntirtg.  By  George  Turber- 
vile.     London :  157&. 

3.  Coursing  ami  Falconry,  By  Hardiog  Co*  and  tbe  Hon. 
Gerald  Lascelles.  (Badminton  Library.)  New  edition. 
London:  Longmans,  1899. 

4.  T/iC  Animal  Lore  of  Skak^fjieares  Time.  By  Emma 
Pbipson.     London:  Kegan  Paul,  18^3. 

ALL  lovers  of  old  books  should  fee]  Indebted  to  Mr«  EHot 
Stock  for  the  valuable  facsimile  reproduction  wbich 
he  has  recently  issued  of  that  delightful  and  quaint  work  *The 
Boke  of  St,  Albans,*  by  Dame  Juliana  Berners,  of  whom  even 
Mr,  Blade$  conJd  tcU  us  so  little.  Originally  printed  in  1486j 
it  was  held  in  such  estimation  that  by  tbe  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century  it  was  reprinted,  whidly  or  in  part,  some  twenty  timei. 
Many  other  valuable  works  on  sport  and  horses  appeared  in 
the  sixteenth  and  tbe  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  ctiiituriea. 
But  the  religious  and  political  struggles  of  the  Puritan  era 
and  the  licence  of  the  Restoration  killed  interest^  if  not  In 
sport,'  certainly  in  the  literature  of  sport.  The  average  country 
gentleman  of  the  eighteenth  century  could  beat  a  cover  and 
rollow  the  bounds  with  zest,  but  his  interest  in  books  on  sport 
or  animals  rose  no  higher  than  the  study  of  a  treatise  on 
farriery.  What  could  be  expected  from  him  as  he  is  presented 
to  us  in  the  novel  and  on  the  stage,  in  the  type  of  the  Pickles,, 
tbe  Westerns,  the  Sultens,  the  Sir  John  Brutes,  the  Sir 
Tunbelly  Clumsys?  Notwithstanding  the  redeeming  features 
of  Squire  Allworthy,  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  Will  Wimble, 
and  others,  their  attainments  as  a  class  were  not  such  as  to 
stimulate  the  literature  of  sport. 

lu  this  century  the  literature  of  sport  leaves  little  to  be 
desired,  and  there  is  hardly  a  branch  of  It  that  has  not  received 
more  or  less  exhaustive  treatment  in  our  own  day.  Neverthe- 
less, among  recent  books  on  the  subject,  '  The  Diary  of  Master 
William  Silence'  stands,  in  a  sense,  alone.  The  book  is  not  a 
diary,  eren  though  based  on  a  supposed  one ;  It  is  not  a  study, 
in  the  sense  in  which  the  word  Is  usually  understood ;  it  if, 
'<^r,  the  work  of  a  keen  sportsman  and  a  ripe  scholar 
~ersed  In  the  literature  of  the  subject.  Tbe  author 
^ely  from  Sbakespearei  and  'wea'vci  k^V  V^'a.'aVTiCvQTX'i 
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from  the  dramatist  into  bis  text  with  rare  skill  aittl  judgment. 
Few  subjects  connected  with  the  England  of  Shakespeare  ha.ve 
been  left  untouched,  but  sport  is  one  ;  and  a  book  on  EHica* 
bethan  sport  supplies  a  JoDg-feh  want.  Though  Mr.  MaddenV 
work  is  not  a  complete  study  of  the  subject,  jet  the  special 
departments  he  deals  with  are  so  fullj  and  exbau&ttvelj  treated 
that  he  puts  all  students,  both  of  sport  and  Sbakespeare,  under 
a  debt  of  deep  obligation.  The  author  veils  his  knowledge 
under  a  delicate  web  of  romance  ^  and  whether  this  be  the  best 
form  in  which  to  give  the  world  a  study  of  Elizabethan  sport 
or  not,  no  one  can  deny  that  be  succeeds  admirably  in  main- 
taining interest  in  the  Shakespearean  characters  that  figure  in 
his  pages.  He  has  traversed  the  highways  and  byways  of 
Elizabethan  literature,  and  throws  much  light  on  many  words 
and  phrases  in  the  language  of  Tudor  sport,  whose  meaning 
has  been  hitherto  hidden,  not  only  from  the  ordinary  reader, 
but  even  from  most  Shakespearean  commentators. 

It  has  ever  been  characteristic  of  the  British  race  to  delight 
in  the  open  air  and  the  pleasures  of  the  woods.  Outdoor  life 
was,  it  is  true^  much  more  common,  and  the  practice  of  field 
sports  more  general,  in  Tudor  times  than  in  these  dajs  of 
mechanical  industry,  when  the  toiling  millions  are  confined  to 
shops,  factories,  mills,  and  mines,  and  when  the  vast  increase 
of  population  and  the  wholesale  enclosure  and  cultivation  of 
land—only  one- fourth  of  England  being  under  tillage  in  Eliza' 
betb's  reign — have  made  a  profound  change  in  the  conditions 
of  sport.  But  the  Englishman  remains  a  sporting  animal, 
even  if  the  instinct  sometimes  shows  itself  among  the  working 
classes  in  a  form  not  to  be  admired.  It  is  a  natural  Instinct 
in  man,  whether  savage  or  civilised,  to  follow  the  chase ;  and 
it  is  a  heahhj  element  in  the  British  race,  which  civilisation, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  never  eliminate,  for  it  would  be  to  the 
loss  of  some  of  the  best  qualities  which  have  enabled  us  to 
maintain  our  place  in  the  van  of  human  progress,  A  quick  eye, 
a  steady  hand,  a  ready  judgment,  intrepidity,  courage,  and 
endurance — such  are  the  qualities  required  for,  or  acquired  ittj 
sport,  qualities  which  in  a  large  measure  have  contributed  to 
build  up  the  British  Empire. 

The  England  of  the  sixteenth  century  was  very  unlike  what 
it  is  now.     Much  of  the  land  remote  from  the  towns  was  then 
open  and  unenclosed  ;    thousands  of  square  miles  of  country 
now   fruitful    and    well    cultivated   were  then   barren   rinl<»i 
moors,  marshy  fens,  or,  as  Shakespeare   has  ' 
and  *  unshrubb'd  down.'     Home  and  for* 
Tudor  England  agree  a«  to  the  great  ex 
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the  barbouring  of  gatne,  and  to  the  large  tracts  of  pasturage 
compared  witli  the  limited  areas  under  cuItWation.  Harrison 
estimates  '  that  the  twentieth  part  of  the  realm  is  imploied 
upon  deere  and  conies  alreadie/  He  makes  a  vigorous  protest 
against  the  game  enclosures,  and  tbe  jVlalthuslan  doctrine 
defending  them,  in  the  following  passage  : — - 

*  Where  in  times  past,  mauio  largo  and  wealthie  occapiers  woro 
dwelling  within  tbe  compasso  of  Bonse  one  parke.  and  thcroby  great 
plontio  of  oome  and  catCell  Ecene  .  .  .  now  there  is  oltnost  nothing 
kept  bat  a  sort  of  wild  and  eavago  bo&stg,  cherished  for  pleasare  and 
delight ;  and  yet  Bome  owners,  ttiU  dceitDus  to  inlarge  those  grounds, 
(as  cither  fur  the  breed  and  feeding  of  cattcll,)  doo  not  let  dailie  to 
take  in  more, (not  sparing  the  Terie  commons  whereupon  manie  townc- 
ehips  now  and  then  doo  liro,)  ufGrming  that  wo  have  alroadie  too 
great  etoro  of  people  in  England  ;  and  that  youth  hj  marrieng  tut) 
floone  doo  nothing  profit  the  countrie,  bat  fill  It  full  of  bcggnrB,  (to 
the  hurt  and  uUer  undooing,  thej  Baie,  of  the  common  wealth.)'  * 

^Thts  Utile  world,  .  .  >  cet  in  a  silrer  tes^'  was  then,  indeed, 
rural  England,  something  like  what  oar  great  modern  idealist 
speaks  of,  no  '  heap  of  cinders  trampled  by  contending  and 
miserable  crowds  ;  *  .  .  her  sky  polluted  hy  no  unbolj^  clouds 
,  .  ^  under  the  green  avenues  of  her  enchanted  garden  a  sacred 
Circe,  true  daughter  of  the  sun.*  Everjr  shire  had  its  parks, 
and  in  early  Tudor  times  they  are  said  to  bave  numbered  four 
thousand.  Stow  tells  us  that  the  first  enclosed  park  in  England 
was  VVnodstocIi,  seven  miles  in  circumference^  and  walled 
with  stone  by  Henry  I.  According  to  Harrison,  Queen 
Elizabeth  had  nearly  two  hundred  parks,  a  sufficient  number 
for  the  '  great  Diana  throned  in  the  West.'  The  parks  were 
enclosed  by  strong  oak  palings,  stone^  or  slate,  '  wherein  great 
plentieof  fallow  deere  is  cherished  and  kept.'  The  forests  were 
numerous  ;  Harrison  names  twenty-six,  besides  *  manic  other 
now  cleane  out  of  my  remembrance,*  of  the  eighty-six  mentioned 
as  existing  in  Elizabeth's  reign,  though  many  were  rapidly 
losing  all  the  characteristics  of  forest-land.  The  greater  part 
of  Lancashire  was  moor  and  forest,  its  surface  unseamed  by 
unsightly  pit  heaps,  and  its  streams  unpolluted  by  the  poisonous 
refuse  of  factories  and  the  sewage  of  its  many  towns.  There 
was  the  forest  of  Arden,  which  at  one  time  stretched  from  the 
Severn  to  the  Trent.  '  In  Queen  Elissabeth's  time  Needwnod 
Forest  was  twenty-five  miles  in  circumference,'  Sherwood 
ffl.vere<\  the  country  lying  between  Nottingham  and  Y^ork.  In 
i^n    of  Henry   VllI,  according  to  Leland^  *  The  forest, 
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from  a  mile  beneth  Gnarresburgh  to  very  nigh  Bolton  yn 
Craven  is  a  20  miles  yn  lenght;  and  ;n  brcdelh  It  is  yn 
sum  placea  an  viLi  miles,'  The  Forest  of  Dean  occupied 
ncarlj  the  wbole  of  Gloucester  west  of  the  Severn,  an  area  of 
four  ibousand  three  hundred  acres.  It  was  there  that  the  oak 
grew  which  chiefly  supplied  material  for  the  ships  of  the  royal 
navy  ;  and  hence  the  reason  of  the  special  injunction  given  to 
the  commanders  of  the  Spanish  Armada  not  to  leave  a  tree 
standing  in  the  Forest  of  Dean. 

It  is  indeed  true  that  the  country,  as  a  whole,  was  gradually 
being  stripped  of  its  trees  for  house  and  shipbuilding,  firing,  and 
charcoal -burning.  Many  warning-  notes  were  sounded  against 
the  evil  of  excessive  clearing  of  woods.  Statutes  were  pissed 
by  Henry  VIII  and  Elizabeth  for  the  preservation  of  timber; 
Norden  in  his  'Surveyor's  Dialngue'  (1G()7)  states  that  the 
wealda  of  Sussex,  Surrey,  and  Kent  had  been  stripped  of  trees 
to  feed  iron  furnaces  and  glass  kilns.  Harrison  complains  of 
the  destruction  on  the  Peak  Hills  and  in  the  East,  snyjog'  tbat 
Lud,  the  builder  of  Lincoln, 'if  he  were  alive  againc,  would 
not  call  it  his  chie  in  the  wood,  but  rather  his  towne  in  the 
plaines,*     Drayton's  soul  is  veied  that  the  fairies  are^ 

'  Exiled  their  aweet  abode,  to  poor  kire  commons  fled. 
They  with  tho  oaks  that  lived  now  with  tho  oaks  arc  dead.' 

But  there  were  still  plenty  of  wild  and  tree-clad  tracts  in 
England  to  afford  material  for  the  brilliant  descriptions  of 
woodland  scenery  in  Spenser's  *  Faiirie  Queone,'  or  in  that 
dramatic  idj^^U  of  life  in  the  woods  'As  you  Like  It,'  Besides 
the  park  there  was — 

'  the  franke  chase,  which  taketh  flomething  both  of  parko  and  forreati 
and  is  given  either  bj  the  king's  grant  or  prescription.  Covtaa  it 
diSbrcih  not  much  from  a  parko,  nay,  it  ts  in  manor  tho  sclfo  same 
thing  that  a  parko  is,  eaviug  that  a  parks  is  inviroDcd  with  pale, 
wall,  or  such  Uke,  tho  chase  alwaio  open  and  nothing  at  all  enclosed, 
as  wc  see  in  Enveeld  and  Molverno  Chases.'  (Harriuon,  bk.  iii,  p.  310.) 

Of  the  beasts  of  the  chase  we  shall  presently  speak.  There 
were  rabbit  warrens  innumerable,  the  black  rabbit  being 
especially  prized  for  its  skin.  Rabbits  were  as  much  eaten 
then  as  now,  as  we  gather  from  the  household  books  of  the 
time;  in  Wild  Darreil's  blJls,  published  by  Mr.  Hubert  Hall 
in  the  appendix  to  '  Society  in  the  Elizabethan  Age,'  they 
fignre  at  most  meals^  and  seem  to  have  been  generally  roasted. 
Fy nes  Moryson  sajs : — 

'  The  English  have  great  plenty  of  connios,  the  fl^h  wherof  it 
fat,  tonder,  aad  maeh  more  dolieato  than  auy  I  have  oaten  in  other 


s,  CO  as  they  aro  in  Eoglond  preferred  before  bares,  at  whiot  the 
Germatis  wonder,  who  Laving  no  vetiisoii  (tlie  princes  keeping  it 
proper  to  tbetuselree,  and  the  haBting  of  Loroa  being  proper  to  the 
gentlometi  in  most  purte),  they  Dsteem  harce  as  vetiiHon,  and  seldom 
eat©  contiies,  being  there  somewhat  rare,  and  more  like  roeted  eata 
than  the  English  conGiee.'    ('  Itinerary '  [1017],  iii,  p.  149.) 

In  the  changing  conditions  of  the  ownership  and  occupation 
of  lands  In  Tudor  days  care  was  taken  that  game  should  be 
preserved  in  as  wihl  a  state  as  possible.  tt  was  'a  time,'  says 
Mr.  Madden,  '  when  a  man  could  no  more  take  to  bitnself 
without  lawful  title  the  right  to  empark  animals  ferx  nniarfe, 
than  be  might  assume  coat-armour,  a  barony,  a  manor,  or  the 
estate  of  esquire,'  But  tbe  old  days  of  true  forest  hunting'^ 
with  alt  its  primitive  attractions,  were  drawing  to  a  close  in 
England.  Rules  regulating-  hunting  grew  out  of  tribal  relations, 
for  the  exercise  of  sporting  rights  was  conditioned  by  the  circum- 
stances of  early  existence.  Deadly  wars  have  often  been  waged 
between  savage  tribes  for  breaking  the  bounds  of  bunting 
terri lories  settled  by  mutual  agreement.  Forest  laws  are  of  early 
origin  ;  their  spirit  exists  in  all  laws  for  tbe  preservation  of  game, 
wild  birds,  and  fish,  and  the  general  principle  upon  which  they 
are  based  is  eminently  sound.  Man  early  exercised  his  ingenuity 
to  lessen  bis  labours  and  ensure  success  in  the  pursuit  of  game 
for  food.  Every  development  in  hunting  weapons,  the  use  of 
toils,  nets,  or  traps,  increased  his  power,  and  lessened  the 
chance  of  life  for  tbe  creatures  be  pursued.  Had  laws  then  not 
been  put  in  force  for  the  preservation  of  game,  wild  birds,  and 
fish,  not  only  would  most,  if  not  all,  animals  of  the  cbase  have 
been  exterminated,  but  many  other  creatures  supplying  human 
food  would  have  been  destroyed,  and  irreparable  mischief 
wrought  to  all  cultivators  of  the  soil — a  truth  unfortunately  not 
generally  recognised  or  understood  by  gamekeeper,  farmer,  and 
peasant. 

From  early  hunting  days  there  was  a  broad  classification  of 
animals  into  *  beasts  of  venery  '  and  '  beasts  of  the  chase';  all 
outside  these  might  be  termed  '  rascals.'  Dame  Juliana  Bcrnera 
thus  names  the  beasts  of  venery  to  *  my  dere  chylde  ' ; — 
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■  Lyfltyn  to  yowro  diuno  and  sho  shall  yow  lere, 
Fowi'e  inaner  beostys  of  veuery  there  are : 
The  first  of  they  in  is  the  hert,  the  secnnde  is  the  haro. 
The  boore  is  oon  of  Iho,  the  wolff  and  not  oon  moo.' 


The  laws  of  Canute  (1016)  enumeratCj  among  the  wild 
beasts  of  the  forest,  horses,  '  bugalls,*  kine,  goats,  and  wolves. 
Of  tbe  wild  oxen  that  once  existed  in  Great  Britain  none  were 
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known  to  Harrison  ;  but,  as  Tops<eU  telU  ut^  tbej  existcil  tberi 
and  were  the  ancestors  of  the  wild  cattle  {Bot  scoticus)  now 
preserved  at  Chilllngham  and  Cadzow.  VVild  goats  have 
disappeared  ;  in  Ireland,  however,  some  are  still  to  be 
found  on  the  Achill  cliffs.  The  wild  boar  also  Harrison  does 
tiot  mention,  but  it  was  probably  not  finally  destroyed  in 
England  until  the  Commonwealth.  In  early  times,  judging 
from  the  remains  found,  it  must  have  ranged  over  the  whole 
country.  We  learn  from  the  household  books  of  the  Earl  of 
Hertford  that  wild  boars  existed  at  Savernake  when  Henry 
VHl,  attracted  by  Jane,  vititcd  it  during  the  resilience  of  the 
Se}'mour$.  Macaulay,  who  speaks  with  some  authority  from 
•everal  contemporary  writers,  sajs  : — 

'Tlie  list  wild  boare,  indeed,  which  hod  been  preserved  for  the 
niyal  diTcrsiun,  and  hod  boen  allowed  to  ravage  tho  cultivated  laud 
with  their  tusk^,  had  bocu  slaughtered  by  tlio  eia'spcratcd  rustics 
during  tho  llccnso  of  iho  civil  wara.' 

Charles  1  imported  some  wild  boars  into  the  New  Forest,  and 
Aubrey  sajs:*=^ 

*  They  much  increased  and  bccamo  terrible  to  travellers  ,  ,  ,  In 
tlio  Civil!  warrcB  they  were  doetroyod,  but  tliey  have  tainted  all  tlio 
brcod  of  tbe  pigges  of  the  neighbouring  parke,  which  ore  of  tboir 
colour,  a  kind  of  soot  colour,' 

Echoes  of  the  time-honoured  complaint  of  the  ravages  cfLUsed 
by  game  reverberate  round  us  still,  and  we  know  their  general 
boltowncss.  Macaulay  is  nearer  the  truth  when  he  sa^s,  of 
the  attitude  of  the  Puritan  towards  bear-baiting,  that  be  hatcil 
il,  '  not  because  it  gave  pain  to  the  bear,  but  because  it  gave 
pleasure  to  the  spectators.'  James  I  hunted  the  boar  in  the 
forest  of  Windsor;  and  at  Hoghtod  Tower  in  Lancashire,  on  bis 
return  from  Glasgow  in  H>17,  according  to  Nichols,  'wild  boar 
pje  '  figured  at  a  feast.  In  'The  Noble  Arte  of  V'enerie,'  which 
Air,  Madden  ( perhaps  rightlj)  thinks  was  notUeorgeTurbervile's^ 
we  have  a  fairly  full  account  of  hunting  the  wild  boar,  and  nf 
the  dangerous  nature  of  the  sport : — 

*  It  [the  hoar]  ought  not  to  bo  cotintod  amoDg  the  boests  of  Toncry 
which  axa  cLoecaUe  with  hounds.  ...  If  a  Bore  do  ouoe  etriko  your 
boundo  aud  light  bettvoono  tbo  fuure  q^aarters  of  him,  you  shall  hardly 
eeu  hitn  t;scapo.  ...  I  saw  ouco  a  Boro  chased  and  huotod  with  fiflio 
good  houndoB  at  the  least,  aud  when  ho  saw  that  they  were  all  in 
full  eric  and  Lolde  in  round  together,  bo  turucd  heado  upon  tbom, 
and  thrust  amiddust  the  thick(.-st  of  tbem  in  aach  eorte  that  he  elow 
eomctimts  sixa  or  seaven  (in  mnnuer)  with  twiokliog  of  an  eye ;  and 
of  the  fiftie  hnundos  there  went  not  twelve  eounde  and  alive  to  their 
inagt  Td'  hDU6<}s,' 
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The  boar  usual  I  j  made  Tor  a  thicket,  and  from  his  great 
■trengtb  and  formidable  tusks  he  was  more  than  a  match  for  the 
dogs,  which  be  could  thus  deal  with  individual  1^^  until  dis- 
patched bj  spear  thrusts.  There  was  considerable  danger  to 
man  and  di>g  when  the  b^ar  was  brought  to  bay,  and  of  this 
we  have  a  somewhat  laboured  hut  litiLshed  picture  In  *  Venue 
and  Adonis.' 

It  is  difficult  to  give  the  date  or  place  of  the  killing  of  the 
last  wolf  in  England.  Harrison  and  many  other  writers  record 
the  6ction  of  their  having  been  exterminated  by  King  Edgar  ; 
but  Strutt  states  that — 

*  Aa  late  as  the  eleTenth  year  of  Heurj  VI,  Sir  Bobert  Plumpton 
held  one  boTato  of  land  in  the  ccuntj  of  Nottingham,  called  Wolf- 
hunt  land,  by  service  of  winding  a  horn,  or  ohaaing  or  frighting  thja 
wolves  in  the  forest  of  Shirewood.' 

Mr.  Harting,  weighing  the  historical  evidence  and  the  recorda 
of  tradition,  shows  th»t  the  wolf  bad  ceased  to  exist  in  Kn gland 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  Vll.  In  Scotland  wolves  were  fairly 
numerous  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  the  last  was  not  killed 
until  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth.  John  Tavlor,  in  the 
*  Penniless  Pilgrimage'  (1618),  giving  an  account  of  his 
pedestrian  journey  from  London  to  the  north  of  Scotland,  and 
speaking  of  the  *  Brae  of  Mar,'  saj'*  : — 

'  I  was  the  space  of  twelve  daja  after,  beforo  I  saw  either  faoaae, 
cornfield,  or  habiUition  for  any  creature,  but  deer,  wild  horiieB, 
wolves,  and  such  like  creatures,  which  madd  me  doubt  that  I  should 
never  have  seen  a  house  agaiiL' 

In  Ireland  money  was  voted  for  the  extermination  of  the  wolf 
by  the  Grand  Jury  of  Cork,  in  the  impenetrable  forests  of  which 
county  be  lingered  so  late  as  1710.  Both  north  and  south  of 
Ireland  claim  the  ]a»t  of  bis  race  many  years  later.  He  was 
hunted  for  centuries  by  the  magnificent  Irish  wolf-hound,  a 
splendid  breed,  of  which  some  are  still  kept  by  a  few  Irish  gentry. 
It  is  recorded  in  the  journal  of  Sir  William  Russell,  who  was 
Lord-Deputy  in  Ireland  in  15dB,  that  'my  lord  and  lady  rode 
abroad  a-hunting  the  wolf,*  The  country  round  Dublin  wa» 
then  wild  and  savage  enough  to  afford  ample  cover  fur  all  the 
bea&ts  of  venery  and  the  chase.  Campion,  in  his  '  History,* 
says  :  *  The  Irish  are  not  without  wolves  and  greyhounds  to  hunt 
them,  bigger  of  bone  and  limme  than  a  colt';  and  Sir  James  Ware 
calls  these  wolf-dogs  'creaiurps  of  great  strength  and  size, 
and  of  a  fine  shape.'  According  to  the  writer  of  the  '  Noble 
Arte  of  Venerie,'  the  wolf  was  hunted  at  follows.  The  covert 
of  the  wolf  being  known,  a  spot  was  chosen  at  some  distance 
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and  the  carcase  of  an  animal  brought  to  it,  A  portion  was 
trailed  over  the  ground  and  back  to  the  carcase.  The  wolf, 
prowling  at  night,  scented  the  prej  and  began  to  feed,  Barlj  in 
the  morning  a  brace  or  two  of  hounds  were  placed  between  the 
wolf  and  the  covert  at  some  distance  apart.  The  wolf  on 
retiring  was  allowed  to  pass  the  first  station,  and  the  dogs  being 
■lipt  from  the  leash  at  the  same  moment,  he  was  thus  attacked 
from  opposite  quarters. 

The  lox  was  not  hunted  in  the  true  sense  in  Tudor  times ; 
he  was  not  then  the  gentleman  of  importance  be  afterwards 
became,  for  the  great  rural  sport  of  a  later  age  was  undreamt  of 
in  the  sixteenth  century. 

'  Fox-hunting,'  Bays  Mr.  Miidden,  '  as  we  now  understuud  it,  did 
not  exist  in  [Sbakespearo'g]  day.  There  was  no  sygtematio  keeping  of 
coimtrj,  or  stopping  of  earths.  Coverts  were  loft  entlrelj  to  unture, 
]f  cubs  wore  huntefJ,  it  was  mcroly  for  the  purpose  of  exterminating 
vermin.  The  otdinnry  konnol  of  running  hoands,  uncoupled  at 
every  chdse,  was  master  of  Qt^ne ;  and  even  tlte  heat  of  the  breed,  if 
reserved  exclueively  for  fox-hunting,  would  have  been  wanting  in 
the  epeod  and  drive  needful  to  eoable  them  to  account  for  a  straight- 
necked  foi  in  Meath  or  Leicestershire.'     (*  Tbo  Diary,'  p.  176.) 

The  fox,  *  which  lives  hy  subtletj,'  was  hunted  an^-how  ;  he  was 
marked  to  ground,  bolting-boles  earthed,  and  hounds  uncoupled  ; 
tben  came  the  unkennelling  and  the  merciless  sport.  '  VWU 
make  you  some  sport  with  the  fox  ere  we  caie  [skin]  him/  the 
Second  Lord  says  to  Bertram  in  planning  the  tricks  which  stripped 
Parolles  of  the  last  shred  of  respectability.  Such  sport  was 
despised  ;  the  author  of  '  The  Noble  Arte  of  Venerie  *  says  :  *  I 
account  small  pastime  of  hunting  them,  especially  within  the 
ground.'  No  consideration  was  shown  to  the  fox  ;  even  in  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  he  was  looked  upon  'as  a 
mere  nuisance,*  sajs  Macau  lay  in  a  well-known  passage,  '  who 
was  to  he  snared  by  any  means  and  knocked  on  the  bead  with- 
out pity  »  .  .  and  to  shoot  a  female  with  cub  was  considered 
as  a  feat  which  merited  the  gratitude  of  the  neighbourhood.' 
According  to  the  laws  of  Canute,  'foxes  and  wolves  are  not 
accounted  beasts  of  the  forest  nor  of  venery,  and  therefore  the 
killing  of  them  is  not  subject  to  any  recompense.'  The  wolf 
subsequently  became  one  of  the  four  beasts  of  venery,  as  the 
passage  quoted  from  Dame  Juliana  Berners  shows  ;  but  it  was 
not  until  the  eighteenth  century  that  the  fox  reached  the  high 
position  in  the  field  of  sport  that  he  still  so  deservedly  maintains. 
In  Elizabethan  days  the  skin  of  the  fox  was  highly  appreciated  ; 
and  law  vers  were  confined  by  statute  to  wearing  it^  or  lamb- 
skin, in    that   age   of  sumptuary   laws.     *Twas   never   merry 
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worlt!,'  Pompey  sajs  to  Elbow  ('  Measure  for  Measure,'  iii,  2), 
*  since  of  two  usuries,  the  merriest  was  put  down,  and  the  worser 
allowed  by  order  of  Jaw  a  furr'd  gown  to  keep  bim  warm ;  and 
furr'd  with  fox  and  lamb  fikins  too,  to  signify  that  craft,  being 
richer  than  innocencj,  stands  for  the  facing,* 

Tbe  badger,  or  '  brock  *  of  Shakespeare,  was  then  common, 
burrowing  like  the  fox,  as  Harrison  sayif, 'in  our  sandie  and 
light  grounds,  where  woods,  firzcs,  broome,  aod  plentic  of  shrubs 
are  to  shrowd  them  in,  when  they  be  from  their  burro wes, 
and  thereto  warrens  of  conies  at  hand  to  feed  upon  at  will.' 
With  the  fox  he  was  equally  detested  by  tbe  peasantry,  and 
Hairisoa  sums  up  the  popular  attitude  towards  both  thus  ;  — 

*  So  earneetlie  aro  the  iphabitimtd  bent  to  root  thorn  ont,  tliftt 
except  it  Lad  beetio  to  hcare  thus  with  the  recreations  of  th«ir 
sapetiors  (in  this  bebalf^)  it  cQuld  not  otherwiso  have  beone  chosen, 
bat  that  they  Bhoald  hove  beeno  uttcrlie  deetroiod  by  taanie  yearea 

BgOUO/ 

The  otter  was  hunted  as  much  then  as  now  for  his  valuable 
skin,  'the  best  fortification  for  your  hands  that  can  be  thought 
on  against  wet  weather/  says  Huntsman  in  *  The  Complete 
Angler.*  *  Neither  fish  n«r  flesh,'  says  Falstaff;  and  this  vulgar 
error  as  to  the  creature's  nature  was  long  in  dying.  Isaak 
Walton,  by  the  mouth  of  Huntsman,  adroitly  leaves  the  question 
where  he  found  it;  'Sir,  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  resolve  you  ; 
I  leave  it  to  be  resolved  by  the  College  of  Carthusians,  who  have 
made  vows  never  to  eat  flesh.'  A  night  or  early-morning 
feeder,  the  otter  has  to  be  hunted  at  dawn,  and  by  otter- bounds 
which  have  long  been  reared  for  the  purpose.  All  anglers  look 
upon  the  otter  as  a  personal  enemy,  (or,  as  a  rule,  they  eat  but 
the  best  part  of  the  fish.  '  I  hate  them  perfectly,*  says  Piscator, 
*  because  they  love  fish  so  well,  or  rather,  because  they  destroy 
so  much/  From  the  vivid  description  be  gives  of  an  otter  hunt^ 
it  is  evident  that  the  gentle  Isaak  must  have  witnessed  the  deeds 
of  Kilbuck,  Ringwood,  and  Sweetlips  at  the  destruction  of  his 
enemy. 

The  marten  was  one  of  the  beasts  of  the  chase^  or  of  the 
5eld,  a  list  of  which  is  given  in  the  quatnt  couplets  of  Dame 
Juliana  Berners: — 

'  And  where  that  ye  cum  in  playne  or  in  place, 
I  shall  yow  tell  which  bee  beastys  of  onchftse ; 
Oon  of  theym  ia  the  Bucks,  another  is  tbe  Boo, 
The  Fox  and  tho  MartroD,  and  the  wilde  Boo,* 

he  skin  of  the  marten  has  always  been  held  in  high  esteem  ; 
nt  this  animal  had  becomic  scarce  in  Elizabethan  days.    *I 
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worlbilie  doubt,'  says  Harrison,  '  whether  that  oT  our  be  vers  or 
marterns  may  be  thought  to  be  the  lesseJ  The  beaver  wa^ 
probably  never  common  In  England — sucb,  at  leattf  was  Frank 
fiockland's  opinion,  derived  from  the  raritj,  if  not  total  abseocr, 
of  beavers*  teeth  or  bones  in  primitive  remains.  The  marten, 
a  century  later,  was  *  pursued  in  Cranbourne  Chase  for  hiis  fur» 
reputed  inferior  only  to  that  of  the  sable,'  as  Macaulay  says. 

The  language  of  sport  and  its  rules  altered  but  little  in  the 
century  that  separated  'The  Ooke  of  St.  Albans'  from  the 
works  of  Elizabethan  writers.  The  classiGcation  of  beasti 
of  venery  and  the  chase,  the  order  of  hawks,  and  the  profuse 
vocabulary  of  falconry,  as  given  by  Dame  Juliana  Berners — 
*and  in  certayn,'  she  naively  says,  'there  be  many  dy verse 
of  thaym  ' — are  all  faithfully  adhered  to  by  the  subsequent 
authorities,  and  some  of  them  are  still  in  use.  The  older 
book  only  put  on  record  the  rules  and  regulations  that  had  long 
existed  ;  the  conditions  of  sport  bad  practically  undergone  no 
change  from  Norman  times,  and  the  conservative  elements  in  a 
pursuit  almost  sacred  were,  we  might  say,  religiously  preserved. 
The  technicalities  in  hunting  and  hawking  language  were 
amazingly  copious,  and  it  required  a  special  study  to  acquire 
them  unless  one  had  been  brought  up  in  a  hunting  atmosphere 
from  childhood.  There  were  terms  for  *the  compaynys  of 
beestys  and  fowlys,'  phrases  for  their  *  brekyng  or  dressing,' 
and  seeking  cover;  the  movements  of  a  hawk  on  the  perch  and 
wing,  the  yearly  age  of  a  hart,  the  tines  and  growth  of  his 
horns,  all  had  their  terminology. 

The  mushroom  men  of  Elizabethan  days  aped  their  betters 
by  cultivating  the  language  of  sport,  just  as  the  Citj  men  of 
yesterday  take  to  the  turf,  hunting,  yachting,  or  Highland 
sport.  An  excellent  Instance  is  given  by  Ben  Jonson 
('Every  Man  in  bis  Humour,'  i,  1)  of  the  aspirant  to  be  a 
'  Powle's  man'  or  '  fashionmonger,'  the  prototype  of  the  *  young 
blood'  or  'buck'  of  the  Regency,  or  the  *  dandy,'  'swell,' or 
'masher*  of  our  own  day.  Master  Stephen  thus  addresses  bis 
uncle.  Old  Knowelt,  asking  if  his  cousin  Edward — 
'  have  o'er  a  book  of  the  sciences  of  hawking  and  hunting;  I  would 
fain  borrow  it.  .  ,  ,  I  have  boogUt  we  a  Lawk,  and  a  hood,  and  bells, 
and  all;  1  lack  nothing  hut  a  baok  to  keep  it  by  .  .  .  Why,  yon 
know,  au  a  ntau  Imve  not  tkill  in  tho  hawking  aod  hunting  lunguugcs 
uon-a-dayH,  I'Jl  nut  give  a  rush  far  him  ;  they  are  more  studied  tbaa 
the  Grtrek,  or  the  LutiD.  Ho  is  for  no  gallant's  oumimnj  wilhoot 
thetQ.' 

Mr.  Madden,  in  a  pleasant  and  scholarly  chapter  on  the  ^detd 
■  language,'  fully  justifies  the  necessity  of  greater  accuracy  in 
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use,  and  we  are  entirely  with  him  when  he  says  that  '  neither 
dictionaries  nor  writers  on  natural  history  give  any  sanction 
to  an  abuse  of  language  which  breaks  the  continuity  of  literary 
usage,  and  falsifies  ibe  traditions  of  an  ancient  and  picturesque 
national  pastime,*  Every  science,  art,  calling,  sport,  and  game 
must  have  its  own  terminology,  which  should  be  correctly  used. 
What  the  language  of  sport  has  lost,  and  inevitably  so,  since 
Elizabethan  days  is  well  Illttstrated  in  one  of  John  Taylor's 
shorter  pieces,  entitled  the  *  Huntsman-ship '  or  *  Wood  man - 
•hip,'  in  which  he  lashes  with  characteristic  vigour  the  folly  of 
unduly  muUipljfing  bunting  terms,  and  which  we  venture  to 
quote  at  some  length  ; — 

'  You  muBt  say  roase  a  buck,  Btart  a  hare,  and  nukennel  a  foi. 
Agaiut  you  must  liarbuur  a  hart,  and  lodge  a  stag  or  a  buck  .  .  , 
A  back  is  first  a  fawn,  the  eecund  year  a  prickot,  the  third  year  a 
Borell,  the  fourth  a  sore,  the  fifth  a  buck  of  tbe  fir^t  head,  and  the 
eijctb  year  a  bnck  >  so  a  hart  is  the  Erbt  year  a  calf,  tho  second  a 
bracket^  tbo  third  a  spade,  the  fuurth  a  ttaggitrd,  tho  fifth  a  stag, 
and  the  sixth  year  a  hart;  but  some  are  of  tbe  mind  that  a  stag 
cannot  be  a  hart  until  boiuo  king  or  prince  Lave  almost  hnnted  his 
heart  out.  Beeidea  these  ambiguous  contigigrntod  pbroaes,  the 
horoa  have  many  dogmatical  epitheta,  na  a  hart  bath  the  burrs,  the 
pearls,  the  antlors,  the  suraDtlere,  the  royalB,  the  eurroyals,  and  the 
croches.  A  buck's  boms  ore  oompoEed  of  burr,  beam,  branch, 
advancer,  palm,  and  spelter.  And  to  decline  from  the  crown  or 
horn,  to  the  rump  or  crouper;  a  deer,  a  boar,  a  bare,  a  foi,  and 
a  wolf  have  no  more  tail  than  a  jackanapeg,  for  it  is  a  deer's 
single,  a  boar's  wratb,  a  hare  or  coney's  scut,  a  fox's  bush,  and  a 
wolfe  stem.  .  .  .  For  what  necromantic  spells  are  rut,  vault,  slot, 
pores  and  entries,  ahatures  and  foilos,  frayiog-stocks,  frith  and  fell, 
laire,  dew-claws,  dowlcete,  drawing  tbe  covert,  blemishes,  sewetling, 
avant'lay,  allaye,  relay,  fureloyuiug,  hunt -co water,  bunt-cliadge, 
quarry,  reward,  and  a  thouBand  more  such  Utopian  fragments  of  oon* 
fused  gibberish,  that  should  I  proceed  further  I  should  instead  of  an 
understanding  wood-mau,  shew  myself  to  be  an  igaurant  mad  man.* 

Of  birds  of  sport  and  others  that  were  eaten  in  Elizabethan 
days  we  have  long  lists  in  the  household  books  of  the  time. 
In  an  extract  from  that  of  Lord  North  of  Kertlinge,  published 
by  Nichols,  under  date  September  1578,  twenty-five  different 
birds  are  mentioned,  among  'surbe  provision  as  was  spent 
at  ye  bowse,'  including  *  swaniies,'  <  hearnshewes,'  'bitters* 
(bitterns),  'gulls,'  'godwyts,'  'redshanks,'  and  others  which 
do  not  6gure  in  modern  bills  of  fare.  From  an  exami- 
nation of  various  household  accounts  it  appears  that  great 
esteem  was  shown  for  wading  birds.  We  find  a  crane  valued 
at  135,  4d,f  a  godwit  at  5.^,,  a  hcarnshewe  at  3^.,  a  bittern  at 


2s.  6rf. ;  eighteen  guUa*  figure  in  Lord  North's  accounts  at* 
bt.  10s,,  which  seems  incredible^  in  the  Queen's  household 
books  we  find  them  entered  at  Is.  4d.  each;  partridges^  on  the 
oiber  banJ,  fetched  i\d,  each,  woodcock  lOd.^  pheasants  2jf.  6f/., 
plover  and  snipe  3(/,  to  6rf.  each,  and  larks,  sad  to  relate,  at 
(kf.  to  Is.  per  dozen. 

Great  *herdes'  of  cranes— to  uae  the  right  term  in  a  'com- 
pajny  of  fowlys ' — were  then  to  be  seen  in  the  fens  of  the 
east,  and  the  bird  was  speciaHy  protected  by  Henry  VIII  for 
the  royal  table.  The  great  work  of  reclaiming  the  fen  district — 
commencing  with  the  Bedford  Level  and  ending  with  Whiltle- 
sea  Mere — was  then  unthought  of,  and  the  peasant  had  to  take 
to  stilts  or  a  boat  in  times  of  inundation.  What  travelling  in 
the  fens  was  like,  so  late  as  IS  10,  may  be  gathered  from 
George  Borrow'*  *  Lavengro ' : — 

'  The  country  was  Bubmerged— entirely  drowned^—DO  la&d  was 
Tisible;  the  trees  were  growing  bolt  uprigtit  in  the  fltiod,  whilst 
farnihotisos  nttd  cottages  were  etaudlag  lUBuluted ;  the  hursee  which 
drew  tiB  were  up  to  the  knees  in  water,  and,  on  coming  to  blind 
jiooIb  &tid  "  greedy  depths,"  wejfe  not  nufrequeatly  Bwimtning,  iu 
which  case  the  boys  or  urchitis  who  mounted  tbem  eotnetimea  stood, 
Bometimea  knelt,  upon  the  saddles  end  pillions'  (ed,  1900,  p.  22). 

The  marches  of  the  cast  coast  afforded  a  safe  retreat  to  the 
myriads  of  aquatic  birds  which  the  draining  of  the  fen  district 
and  the  reclamation  of  land  have  much  reduced  In  numbers. 
In  Tudor  days,  and  for  a  century  later,  as  Macaulay  tells  us, 
bustards  were  to  be  found  all  over  ibe  country  from  the  English 
Channel  to  York ;  these  birds,  from  their  great  height  and 
powers  of  sight  were  ditHicult  to  stalk,  and  had  to  be  hunted  by 
dogs.  The  clearing  of  wocjds,  already  referred  to,  also  mate- 
rially affected  bird  life  by  largely  reducing  the  area  of  shelter. 
The  destruction  nf  birds  for  food  in  those  days  was  great ; 
vegetables  entered  but  little  into  the  diet  of  the  well-tft-do 
classes,  the  majority  of  those  now  most  largely  ttsed  being  then 
unknown.  The  bills  of  fare  consist  of  flesb,  fowl,  and  fish, 
boiled  or  roast,  baked  or  in  pie,  served  ftith  'fine  mancbeate, 
coarse  mancbeate,  fine  cheate,  coaric  cbeate,'  and  washed  down 
with  beer,  ale,  and  wine.  Bird-fowling  was  not  only  a  pastime 
but  a  regular  calling,  and  every  possible  device  was  used  in  the 


*  It  IB  difficult,  fia  Miss  PbipBon  pointa  out,  to  know  what  ie  specified  by  the 
ionii  'gnll,'  AB  it  scembi  la  have  been  applied  ]oo&«],v  tfatn  to  many  of  the  large 
sca'birilg,    Bhiik£«pear(i  calls  ctcq  the  otickoo  a  gall : — 

*  You  used  BB  so, 
Ab  tbia  Bngentle  gull,  the  cuckoo'a  binl, 
UBetb  the  epertow.' 
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pursuit  of  winged  game  Burton  enumerates  the  fotlowiog 
among  the  methods  then  practised  : — 

'OimB,  lime,  nets,  glades,  ginueSt  Btrings,  baits,  pitfalls,  pipes, 
caUe,  stalkisg-borseB,  Betting-dogges,  coj-dacks,  &c,,  or  otherwise. 
Borne  uiach  delight  to  take  larks  «rith  day-oets,  emftU  birds  with 
chaSb-Dets,  plovejs,  partridges,  hero)]&,  suite  .  .  .  tn^b^  geatlemeti 
take  a  BiugoiaT  ple&fiure  at  moming  and  erening  to  go  abroad  *iih 
tbejT  quail  pipes  and  will  take  any  paijiefl  to  mtiafie  tbe;r  deUghl 
in  that  kinde.'    ('Anat.  Melon.,'  i,  p.  628.) 

It  I*  cAAy  to  deDominate  most  of  these  methodi  by  a  trrm 
baleful  to  the  ears  of  all  sportsmen,  though  thejr  were  no  doubt 
necessary  then  to  meet  tbe  demand  for  food  supplies.  The 
modern  fowling-piece  has  put  an  end  to  the  notion  that  such 
practices  are  legitimate  sport.  By  nothing  bat  the  ^trictett 
preservation  and  great  cost  could  tbe  supply  of  game  he  kept 
up  against  this  one  weapon  of  destruction,  Tu  quote  some  of 
tbe  shooting  record*  of  recent  years,  what  would  ihtj  Elisabetbaa 
fowler  have  thuughl  of  4300  partridges  to  a  party  of  eight  guns 
in  four  days,  2648  grouse  to  nine  guns  in  one  day,  and  1414 
snipe  to  one  gun  in  a  week  ? 

Tbe  feathered  sport  which  ranked  above  all  others  in  Eltx^a- 
betban  days  was  bawking.  It  was  practised  in  very  early 
times,  as  shown  by  a  bas-relief  illustrating  the  pastime^  which 
was  discovered  by  Layard  at  Khorsabad,  with  a  supposed  date 
of  1200  B.C.  It  was  common  in  Saxon  times,  and  was  univer- 
sally practised  id  the  Middle  Ages,  the  gentry,  whether  lay 
or  cleric,  seldom  riding  out  without  hawk  on  hand.  Froissart 
tells  us  that  Edward  111,,  when  invnding  France  in  1^59,  had 
thirty  falconers  on  horseback  with  their  hawks,  sixty  couple  of 
bounds,  and  as  many  greyhounds.  Carrying  a  hawk  on  hand 
became  go  inveterate  a  habit  that  Barclay,  in  bis  '  Ship  of  Fools  * 
(1509),  pours  his  satire  on  the  gallants  of  the  day  for  disturbing 
the  service  in  churches  by  bringing  in  hawks  and  hounds: — 

'  A  fole  is  he,  aud  hath  no  mynde  devonte, 
And  gyveth  occasyon  to  men  on  hym  to  xsyle, 
Which  goth  in  tbe  cfairche,  his  honndes  hym  ahoutet, 
Some  reDuyuge,  some  fa^t  tyod  to  hie  tayle, 
A  bawke  on  his  fyst,  enche  one  withoaten  faylo 
Better  were  to  be  thens,  for  by  bia  dyn  and  cry 
Ho  troubiyth  them  that  wolde  pray  devoutly.' 

(Vol.  i,  p.  220,  «d 

Hawking  was  a  favourite  pastime  for  ladies ;  9 
Elizabeth  was  a  keen  sportswoman  both  at  ha* 
hnntin^   and    engaged    in    them    to  t 
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So  late  as  1600,  when  the  Qaeen  was  at  Oatlantlsj  we  fiod  la 

NichoU's  '  Progresses ' : — 

*  The  Court  is  now  giren  to  Ituoting  and  sportB :  tlie  LorJe  cotne 
ai^  gon  ODO  wa^e  and  another.  IJp€ii  Thursday  her  Majesty  dines 
and  hunts  at  Hauworth  Parks :  upou  Tuesday  ebe  din^  at 
Mr.  Drake's  ;  and  this  day  she  hutttes  in  the  new  lodge  in  the  forest. 
God  be  thanked  she  is  very  merry  and  well.  Lord  Nottingham  is 
in  theee  jiarts  and  Master  of  her  Sports.'     (iii,  513.) 

'The  Boke  of  St.  Albans,'  drawing  very  fine  distiDctionB, 
gives  fourteen  kinds  of  hawks,  according  to  the  corresponding 
classes  of  persons  in  their  social  order,  from  the  '  egle  '  for  an 
'eoiproure*  to  the  'muskyte'  for  an  '  holiwater  clerke.'  The 
greatest  care  had  to  be  taken  of  hawks  in  their  training  and 
keeping,  and  high  prices  were  realised  fur  the  best  breeds. 
Strutt  states  that  Sir  Thomas  Monson,  in  the  reign  of  James  I, 
is  said  to  have  given  one  thousand  pounds  for  a  cast  of  bawkfi-^ 
but  there  must  surely  be  some  mistake  here.  A  grant  of  land 
was  sometimes  held  under  the  tenure  of  a  tribute  of  hawks; 
Magee  Island,  on  the  coast  of  Antrim,  was  thus  held  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  Bissetts  sending  a  tribute  of  hawks 
which  bred  on  the  Gobbln  cliffs.  The  cliffs  on  the  west  coast 
of  Scotland  and  the  Isles  are  the  chief  breeding  ground  of 
hirds  for  falconry  at  the  present  day.  Hawks  were  also 
imported  from  abroad,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century  the  'Complete  Angler,*  keeping  the  old  classification 
of  hawks,  mentions— 

'  Tho  Btiletto  of  Spain, 
The  blood-red  rook  from  Turkey, 
The  woskite  from  Virginia,  .  .  . 
The  French  pye  of  two  sorts.' 

It  is  necessary  to  observe  the  distinction  between  the  long- 
winged  and  the  short- winged  hawks  in  order  rightly  to  under- 
stand the  references  to  the  great  pastime  of  hawking  so  freely 
scattered  through  the  pages  of  Elizabethan  writers.  Mr. 
Lascelles,  in  his  interesting  work  on  'Falconry'  (Badminton 
Library),  tells  us  that  the  hawks  now  in  use  are  the  peregrine,  the 
gyrfalcon,  the  merlin,  sometimes  the  Barbary  falcon,  the  sacre, 
tbe  lanner,  and  the  hobby  ;  and  of  the  short^winged  hawks  the 
gnshawk  and  the  sparrow-hawk.  The  long-winged  hawk  is 
really  a  falcon,  which,  with  a  bold  circling  Higbt,  rises  *  towering 
in  her  pride  of  place*  and,  sighting  her  quarry,  descends 
with  an  irresistible  and  generally  unerring  swoop  upon  her 
prey.  Such  hawks,  says  Mr,  Lascelles,  are  '  fine -tempered  | 
gtnrrous  bird?,  whose  home  is  in  the  o^n  country,  and  whose 
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lashing  ity\e  of  flight  Is  only  adapted  to  witd  plains  or  hllli' 
(p.  225).  The  short- winged  birds  are  the  real  hawks,  and 
were  the  more  commonly  used,  helng^  birds  of  the  hand.  They 
were  held   by  a   leash  attached  to  rings  fastened  to  strips  of 

t  leather  encircling  the  leg*  of  the  bird.  *They  are,'  continue* 
Mn  Lascelles,  *  shifting,  lurching  flyersj.  deadly  enough  in  their 
own  country,  which  is  the  close  woodland,  through  which  they 
can  thread  their  way  like  a  woodcock  or  an  owl,  and  that  with 
extreme  rapidity  for  a  short  distance.'  The  falcon  was  trained 
either  as  bird  from  the  nest  or  the  captured  '  wild  haggard  of 
the  rock'  after  her  first  moulting.     *  Ey asses, ^  says  Turbervile, 

t' are  tedious,  and  do  use  to  cry  very  much  in  ibeir  feedings; 
they  are  troublesome  and  pay n full  to  be  entered.'  This 
characteristic  Shakespeare  had  in  mind  when  he  says  in 
*  Hamlet'  (ii,  2)—*  An  aery  of  children^  liltfe  eyases^  that  cry 
out  on  the  top  of  question.'  How  the  haggard  was  tamed  is 
admirably  illustrated  in  the  •Taming  of  the  Shretv  '  (act  iv, 

ISC,  1).     '  Had  Petruchio  been  a  falconer,'  says  Mr,  Lascelles, 
'describing  exactly  the  management  of  a  real  falcon  of  unruly 
temper,  be  could  not  have  done  it  in  more  accurate  language.' 
The  bird  is  of  so  excitable  a  temperament  that  at  home  or 
abroad  she  has  to  be  hooded  until  the  moment  she  is  to  be  cast 

I  at  her  game.  Falcons  were  brought  to  the  field  by  an  attendant 
on  a  'cadge*  (frame),  a  word  that  has  given  a  term  of  contempt 
to  the  language — '  cadger,'  who  was  the  lowest  person  engaged 
in  the  sport.  Small  bells  were  attached  to  the  legs  of  the 
falcon  by  rings  of  leather,  those  made  in  Milan  being  used  for 
W  the  higher  class  of  hawks.  'The  Boke  of  St.  Albans' gives 
I  directions  '  that  they  be  sonowre  and  well  suwndyng  and  shrill 
and  not  both  of  oon  sowne;  but  that  oon  be  a  semytoyn  under 

»»  noder.'  The  bells  not  only  gave  the  falconer  a  clue  to  an 
errant  hawk,  but  they  also  terrified  the  quarry,  which  lay  close 
until  sprung  by  the  dogs  at  the  right  moment.  Fine  sport  can 
be  had  and  good  bags  made,  as  Mr,  Lascelles  shows,  at  the 
present  day ;  and  hawking  proves  a  fascinating  pastime  to 
those  who  follow  it.  In  his  chapter  on  *A  Day's  Hawking' 
Mr.    Madden   gives   a    realistic   description    of    the    sport    in 

IEUaabelhan  days,   which  shows   Shakespeare's   perfect   know- 
ledge of  its  terminology.     From  the  profuse  references  to  the 
pastime    scattered     through    the    works     of    the     Elizabethan 
dramatists   we  select  tbe   following  passage   frotn   Massinger^s 
B       'Guardian^   (act  i,  sc.   1),   which    well    illustrates   the    sport: 
I      JiaTnftzo  tempts  bis  nephew  Caldoro  to  the  country  thus  ; — 
H  '  In  the  afternoon.  .  .  . 

^^H       We'll  to  the  £eld  again.  ...  A  heam  put  from  het  aiege^ 
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And  a  pistol  shot  off  in  hei  breech,  shall  mount 

So  liigh,  thftt,  to  your  view,  bLq'U  seem  tu  soar 

AboTO  tlio  middle  region  of  the  air : 

A  cnet  of  haggard-falcons,  by  mo  mann'd, 

Eying  the  prey  at  first,  appear  a.s  if 

They  did  turn  tail  j  bat  with  their  lahoiiring  wings 

Getting  aboTo  hor,  with  a  thought  their  piniotiH 

GleaTiDg  the  purer  element,  make  in, 

And  by  tarns  bind  with  her ;  the  frighted  fowl, 

Lying  at  ber  defence  upon  her  back, 

With  her  dreadful  beak  awhile  defers  her  death  ; 

Bat,  by  degrees  forced  down^  we  part  ^e  in.j, 

And  feast  upoa  ber.  .  .  .' 

Tbough  stag-hunting  lias  its  attractions  at  the  present  dajr,  it  it 
usually  robbed  of  much  of  ihe  charm  which  it  pftases«ed  in  Tudor 
times,  when  practised  *  at  force  '  m  the  wild  open  chase.  The  very 
carting  of  the  dishorned  stag  to  bit  harbouring  deprives  the  sport 
of  a  certain  reality  and  sentiment^  as  every  sportsman  must  leel 
who  has  enjoyed  the  pursuit  of  the  red  deer  jo  bis  native 
haunts.  The  red  deer  existed  in  large  numbers  in  the  sixteenth 
and  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  throughout  Great 
Britain.  '  The  stag  is  accounted  for  the  most  noble  game/ 
says  Harrison,  '  the  fallow  deere  is  the  next,  then  the  roe, 
whereof  we  have  indifferent  store.*    Fynes  Mory son  also  say  i: — 

'  The  king's  forrests  have  iannmerablo  beards  of  red  deare,  and  all 
parts  have  such  plenty  of  fallow  deare,  as  every  gentleman  of  five 
hundred  or  a  thousand  pounds  rent  by  the  yeore  hath  a  parke  for 
them  inclosed  with  pales  of  wood  for  two  or  three  miles  com  passe.  , . . 
I  will  boldly  say,  that  Bugland  (yea  perhaps  one  county  thereof) 
hath  more  fallow  deare  than  all  £urope  that  I  have  seen/  (*  Itineraij, 
pt  iii,  p.  148.) 

There  were  two  methods  of  bunting  the  deer,  one  the 
'hunting  at  force,*  or  pursuing  him  by  horse  and  bound  acrosi 
the  cbase;  the  other  by  unharbouring  from  the  wood  and 
forcing  him  by  pursuit  in  a  certain  direction  by  means  of  toils 
and  nets  into  an  open  glade,  where  he  was  either  shot  or 
pursued  by  hounds  until  brought  to  bay  and  despatched  by 
the  hunter's  couteau  de  diatse.  The  tracking  of  the  deer 
was  done  by  trained  bloodhounds,  the  *  Uam-houods/  to 
named  from  the  '  Uam '  or  strap  by  which  they  were  securely 
held.  It  was  usual  to  send  *  forward  relays  of  hounds  to  be  laid 
on  at  the  various  points  where  the  chase  was  expected  to  pass, 
so  as  to  strengthen  the  cry  and  enhance  the  excitement  of  the 
sport.'  Mr.  Madden,  who  has  mastered  the  whole  practice  and 
all  the  technicalities  of  the  sport,  says : — 


*  lu  order  to  driT©  »  deet  into  the  toils  it  vraa  needful  to  got  to 
windward  of  him,  so  that,  haTing  yoa  in  the  wind,  he  might  hreak  iu 
the  opposito  direction ;  a  etratngem  uf  woodcraft  well  known  to 
Hamlet,  when  ho  eaid  of  hie  huntere  HoBencmotz  and  GuildoDgtern, 
*'  Why  do  you  go  about  to  recoTcr  the  wind  of  me,  aa  if  you  would 
driTO  me  into  a  toil  ?  " '    ('  The  Diary,'  p.  33,  note.) 

lo  an  account  of  the  visit  of  ibe  Duke  of  Sare- Weimar  to 
James  I  in  1613,  we  have  the  following  brief  description  of  the 
general  practice  of  the  sport ; — 

*  The  hunt  generally  comes  off  in  this  way;  the  huntsmen  remain 
on  tho  epot  where  the  game  is  to  he  found,  with  twenty  or  thirty 
dogs ;  if  tho  kiDg  fancies  any  in  particnlar  among  tbe  herd,  he  causes 
bis  ple«eute  to  he  signified  to  the  huntsmen,  who  forthwith  proceed 
to  mark  the  place  where  tho  animal  stood ;  they  then  lead  the  dogs 
thitber,  which  are  taught  to  follow  this  one  animal  only,  and 
nocordingly  away  tbey  run  Btraigbt  UfH>n  his  track ;  and  even  ehould 
there  he  lorty  or  fifty  ietr  together,  tbey  do  nothing  to  them,  hut 
chase  only  the  one,  aud  never  give  up  till  tbey  have  overtaken  and 
hrunght  it  down.  Hcannhile  the  king  hurrieB  inceasatitly  after  the 
dogs  until  they  have  caught  tho  g«me/  ('' England  aa  Been  by 
Foreigners,'  Bje,  p.  154.) 

Laneham  gives  an  account  of  Queen  Elizabeth  hunting  *■  the 
Hart  at  fors'  and  returning  a$  late  as  nine  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  when  at  Ken il worth  in  1575. 

The  sport  bristled  with  technical  terms,  well  illustrated  in 
the  passage  quoted  from  John  Taylor;  and  its  eztrava^^ant 
verbosity  is  apparent  in  *  The  Boke  of  St,  Albans/  The 
breaking  up  of  the  hart  was  performed  with  the  most 
punctilious  regard  to  details,  alt  minutely  described  by  Dame 
Berners.  As  time  went  on,  these  dropped  into  desuetude  and 
finally  lapsed  into  the  simple  act  of  cutting  the  stag's  throat. 
This  was  done  by  the  chief  person  of  either  sex  present,  for 
'taking  assay  '  was  frequently  performed  by  a  lady,  and  in  later 
times  it  was  often  denounced  by  the  moralist  as  degrading  to 
the  gentler  sex.  Scott  describes  it  according  to  the  established 
rules  in  '  The  Fortunes  of  Nigel ' : — 

'  Glenvarloch  .  .  .  turned  the  slaughtered  deer  upon  its  back, 
and  kept  the  qaarree  in  that  position,  while  the  king,  too  intent 
upon  his  sport  to  observe  anything  else,  drew  his  conteaa  down  the 
breast  of  the  animal,  eecundum  artem ;  and  hariog  made  a  cross  cut, 
so  as  to  ascertain  tho  depth  of  the  fat  upon  tho  cheet,  exclaimed  in  n 
sort  of  rapture,  "  Three  luches  of  whittt  fat  on  the  hrieket  t  prime — 
prime,  as  I  am  a  cfowned  sinner — and  dell  aue  o'  the  lazy  loons  in 
but  myeell  I  Seven — anghl — anght  tinea  on  the  antlers.  By  G — d, 
a  hart  of  augbt  tines,  and  the  first  of  the  season  I  Bash  and  Battle, 
bhfiBings  Ota  tbe  heart's  root  of  ye.    Buaa  me,  m^j  \^^^£t%^  ^tVLasi  tiv^''  ' 
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The  practice  of  killing  deer  within  enclosures  was  ^implj  a 
battue,  and  lacking  in  the  best  elements  of  sport.  Temporary 
structures  were  erected  for  the  king  or  other  notable  personag-es 
and  their  attendants.  When  they  had  taken  their  stand,  the 
hounds  were  uncoupled  after  the  sounding  of  a  mort  of  the 
horn«  and  the  gante  was  driven  hy  hounds  and  huntsmen  in 
the  direction  of  the  stages  to  be  shot  down  with  ease.  Nicholi 
in  his  'Progresses'  gives  the  following  account  of  a  morning's 
sport  when  the  Queen  was  at  Cowdray  in  1591  : — 

'  At  eight  of  the  clock  in  the  moroLDg  her  Highnes  took  hoive, 
with  all  her  troine,  and  rode  into  the  parke,  where  waa  a  delicate 
bowre  prepared,  under  the  which  were  her  HighDcsse  mueiciiins 
plnced,  end  a  croseebowe  bj  a  Nymph,  with  a  sweet  aong,  delivered 
to  her  hands,  to  shooto  at  thu  deere,  about  some  thirtie  in  nurober, 
put  into  a  paddock,  of  which  number  she  killed  throe  or  four,  and 
tdo  Counteeae  of  Kildare  one.'     (tii,  91.) 

The  Highlands  of  Scotland  abounded  with  deer  in  Tudor  days, 
and  they  were  killed  wholesale  on  special  occasions.  We  read 
of  a  royal  bunt  organised  by  the  Earl  uf  Atboll  in  1563  in 
honour  of  a  visit  by  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  Two  thousand 
high  landers  were  sent  out  to  scout  the  AthoU,  Mar,  and  Bade- 
noch  country,  and  the  day's  sport  resulted  in  three  hundred  and 
sixty  deer,  ^ve  wolves,  and  some  roes.  John  Taylor's  descrip- 
tion of  an  autumn  day's  hunting  at  the  'Brae  of  Mar'  does 
not,  however,  correspond  to  the  modern  dect-stalker's  idea 
of  sport.  The  Earl  of  Mar's  company  numberetl  some  fourteen 
hundred  and  included  many  noblemen  and  gentry  and  their 
attendants. 

'  The  mantier  of  the  huQiing  is  this :  five  or  six  hundred  men  da 
rise  early  ia  the  moruing,  and  tbey  do  disperse  themselves  divers 
ways,  and  seveu,  eight,  or  ten  miles  com  pass  ;  they  do  bring  or  chase 
in  the  deer  in  many  herds,  two,  three,  or  four  hundred  in  a  herd, 
to  such  or  such  a  place,  as  the  nubloman  shall  appoint  them  .  .  . 
Then  after  wo  had  stayed  tbere  three  hours  or  thoreaboute,  we  might 
perctiivo  the  deer  appear  on  the  hills  round  about  ua,  their  heads 
making  a  show  like  a  wood,  which  being  followed  close  by  the 
Tinchel,  are  chaBcd  down  into  tho  valley  where  we  lay ;  then  all 
the  valley  on  each  ^ide  being  waylaid  with  a  hundred  coaple  of 
strong  Irish  grey  bounds,  they  ore  lot  loose  as  tho  occasion  serves 
npon  the  herd  of  deer,  eo  that  with  doge,  gnus,  arrows,  dtrka,  and 
daggers,  in  tho  space  of  two  hours  fourscore  fat  deer  were  slain.' 

On  hare  hunting  it  is  not  neceisary  to  dwell  at  any  length, 
for  the  modern  practice  differs  little  from  that  of  Tudor  day*. 
*  This  pastime^'  says  Mr.  Madden,  'as  it  is  at  present  pursued, 
approaches  more  closely  to  the  use  of  our  forefathers  than  anj 
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otber  6el(l  sport  of  the  present  daj.'  Harrison  tells  us  that  in 
his  daj  it  was  held  'not  the  least  in  estimation^  because  the 
huntiog^  of  that  seelte  beast  is  mother  to  all  the  terms,  blasta^ 
am)  artificlail  devises  that  hunters  doo  use/  'The  Nuble  Arte 
ot  V^enerie'  sajs  that,  'of  all  chases,  the  hare  makes  the  greatest 
pastime  and  .pleasure* ;  and  the  estimation  in  which  it  was 
held  at  an  earlier  date  is  told  in  the  lines  of  Dame  Berners  :^ 

'  That  becst  kjug  shall  bo  callyd  of  all  voncrj, 
For  all  the  fAjto  ajvekydg  wad  blftvvyng  that  is  there 
Commj  th  of  sech jng  and  fynilyug  of  the  bare. 
For  my  leif  chyldbr  I  take  it  on  houdo 
He  is  ihe  meiveUeet  beegt  that  is  in  ony  londe.' 

It  is  needless  to  quote  further  in  its  praise,  nor  need  we 
describe  the  sport,  for  has  not  this  been  done  of  '  poor  Wat'  in 
the  immortal  stanzas  of  '  V'enus  and  Adnnis'? 

Coursing  at  the  present  day  differs  but  little,  in  the  main, 
from  the  pastime  as  practised  in  ancient  Greece  and  described 
by  Arrian.  It  was  a  favourite  tport  in  Elizabethan  days : 
Slender  says  to  Page:  'How  does  your  fallow  greyhound,  sir? 
1  heard  say  be  was  outrun  on  Cotsall.'  Cots  wold  then  denoted 
the  wolds  extending  from  the  Warwickshire  borders  to  the  south- 
western extremity  of  Gloucestershire,  a  district  which  haii  long' 
been  the  scene  of  public  sports  and  pastimes,  including  nmnlng' 
and  all  the  athletics  of  old  and  merry  England  ;  and  success  at 
*  Cotsall*  wa$  probably  equivalent  to  winning  the  Liverpi»ol  Cup 
of  to-day.  Coursing  matches  were  held  prior  to  Elizabeth's 
reign,  for  it  was  by  her  special  command  that  '  laws  of  the 
leash  or  coursing'  were  formulated  into  a  code  by  Thomas, 
Duke  of  Norfolk.  The  decision  then,  as  now,  rested  on 
certain  *  points  of  the  course,  such  as  turn,  go  by,  wrench,  cote, 
and  the  bearing  of  the  hare.'  It  is  interesting  to  compare  the 
Elizabethan  rules  with  those  of  the  National  Coursing  Club 
as  given  in  Mr,  Harding  Cox's  treatise  on  the  sport  in  the 
Badminton  Library.  Here  we  may  notice,  as  Air.  Madden 
points  out,  the  disuse  of  a  term  for  one  of  the  moat  important 
points  in  the  older  coursing,  namely,  the  *  cote ' :  thii  ivns 
when  the  greyhound  passed  his  rival  and^  ^coting*  him,  turned 
the  hare.  But  there  is  no  comparison  between  the  Master 
Magrath  of  our  own  lime  and  the  Elizabethan  breed  of  grey- 
hound ;  and  as  to  mounts  fur  the  sportsman,  '  the  mode'rn  hunter 
is  still  further  in  advance  of  the  hunting  and  hanking  nag 
of  our  ancestors'  (*  Diary,'  pp.  48,  176).  Nor  can  any  parallel 
be  drawn  between  the  conditions  of  sport  in  Elizabethan 
England    and   thc«e   of   the    England   of    to-dajr.     The   older 
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method  was  to  pursue  tbe  sport  as  long  as  the  birds  were  in 
season.  The  productive  capacity  of  every  preserve  is  now 
generally  known  before  sbooting  begins;  many  preserves  will 
bear  at  most  but  a  few  days'  sport,  and  a  few  skilled  sportsmen 
would  practically  annihilate  game  in  the  best  of  thetn  in  a 
single  year.  Land  is  far  too  valuable  a  commodity  in  England 
to  permit  us  to  look  for  an  extension  of  game  preserves  within 
its  borders.  ScotUnd  has  great  resources,  but  notwitbstatidiiig 
great  expencliture  the  supply  in  that  country  is  not  equal  to 
the  demaniL  Ireland,  on  the  contrary,  has  tens  of  thousands  of 
acres  in  Donegal,  Connemara,  Cork,  and  Kerry,  not  to  speak  of 
smaller  areas  elsewhere,  affording  splendid  facilities  for  sport. 
Game  is  at  present  sadly  deBcient  in  quantity  ;  and,  owing  to 
causes  known  to  all,  it  is  hopeless  to  expect  the  landowners  to 
stock  and  properly  preserve  their  moors.  Properly  treated  they 
would  harbour  imtnense  quantities  of  game;  and  abundant 
sport  would  attract  men  of  means  to  the  country,  would  lead 
to  the  expenditure  of  a  good  deal  of  money,  and  would  give 
employment  to  many  an  idle  rustic.  Considering  the  favour* 
able  change  in  the  condition  of  things  in  Ireland^  and  its 
rising  popularity  as  a  tourist  resort,  we  may  perbaps  hope  that 
there  is  a  future  before  it  for  sport,  and  tbat  it  will  in  time  be 
nble  to  meet  the  ever-increasing  demands  of  English  sportsmen, 
which  even  EUzahethaD  conditions  at  home  would  be  barely 
sufficient  to  supply^ 
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abt.  VI— longinus  and  the  tbeatise  on  the 

SUBLIME. 

1.  Loirffimts  on  the  Suhlime,  Tbe  Greek  Texf^  editprl  after  tbe 
ParU  Manuscript,  with  Introcluction,  Translation,  Facsimiles^ 
and  Appendices.  By  W.  Rhys  Roberts,  M,A.  Cambridge: 
at  the  University  Press,  1899. 

2.  LonginuA  on  the  SuhHme.  Translated  into  English  by 
H-  L.  Havell,  B.A.  With  an  Introduction  by  Andreiv  Lang. 
London:  Macmillan,  1890. 

IN  all  tbe  bistorj  of  literature  we  know  of  ootbtng  so  extra- 
ordinary as  the  fortunes  of  this  treatise.  The  silence  of 
antiquity  about  a  work  so  brilliant^  so  original,  and  &a  essen- 
tially unlike  anything  itt  extant  Greek  criticism,  and  about  a 
writer  who  produced,  a«  be  biroself  tells  us,  other  treatises, 
presumably  of  a  similar  kind,  and  who  must,  therefore,  have 
been  a  man  of  note  among  his  contemporaries  ;  the  diiBculties 
involved  in  ascribing  it  to  its  reputed  author;  the  difhculties 
involved  in  ascribing  it  to  anyone  else;  the  homage  paid  so 
unsuspiciously  for  upwards  of  two  centuries  and  a  half  to  tbe 
critic  to  whom  it  had  been  so  confidently  assigned  ;  his  sudden 
dethronement  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  and  the 
relegation  of  the  treatise  to  anonymity ;  the  strange  vicissitude* 
through  which  its  reputation  has  passed;  its  enormous  popu- 
larity between  about  1674  and  1790  ;  the  comparative  oblivion 
into  which  it  seems  to  hare  fallen  during  the  subsequent 
period;  the  increasing  fa%'our  with  which  it  is  beginning  to  be 
regarded  now ;  the  voluminous  critical  literature  which  has 
gathered  round  it,  not  merely  in  the  form  of  editorial  exegesis 
and  commentary,  but  in  the  form  of  independent  disquisitions, 
monographsy  and  translations  ;  the  extraordinary  influence 
which  it  has,  in  different  degrees  and  at  different  periods, 
exercised  on  men  of  letters  and  on  popular  beUei  lettres ;  the 
not  less  extraordinary  indifference  with  which  it  has  been,  and 
still  is,  treated  by  the  universities  and  by  those  who  regulate 
liberal  education  in  England — all  this  gives  to  the  'Treatise  on 
the  Sublime '  a  unique  place  in  literary  history  and  invests  it 
with  curious  interest.  And  its  importance  is  equal  to  its 
interest.  With  the  single  exception  of  Aristotle's  *  Poetics,'  it 
has  probably  had  more  influence  on  criticism,  both  directly  and 
indirectly,  than  any  work  in  the  world. 

The  Treatise  was  6rst  brought  into  prominence  by  Boileau 
and  the  French  critics  towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century.     Before  that  it  had  not  travelled  beyond  the  libraries 
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of  scholars.  Its  very  existence  was  unknown  to  the  world 
till  Robortello  printed  it  in  1554.  Eren  then  it  seems  to  have 
attracted  no  general  notice,  either  in  England  or  on  the  Con- 
tinent. No  alluiions  are  to  be  found  to  it  in  our  EUzabethan 
writers.  It  was  plainly  unknown  to  Ascbarn,  to  Sidnej,  to 
Meres,  to  Webbe^  to  Puttenham,  and  even  to  Ben  Jonson.  Nor 
during  the  flrst  half  o(  the  next  century  did  it  make  any  way> 
Milton,  indeed,  in  his  *  Tractate  on  Education/  gives  Lnnginut 
a  place  among  those  philosophers  and  rhetorlctAns  who  should 
be  studied  as  models  of  expression.  But  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  he  was  familiar  with  biin ;  he  never,  if  we  are  not 
mistaken,  quotes  hiui,  nor  can  we  (ind  any  trace  either  in  his 
poems  or  in  bis  proae-writings  of  knowledge  of  the  Treatise, 
Though  Hobbes  had  paid  special  attention  to  ihetoric,  and 
even  published  a  treatise  on  it,*  he  makes  no  mention  of 
Longinus;  and  though  Butler  has,  in  more  than  one  poem, 
ridiculed  the  fashionable  cant  about  Aristotle  and  Greek 
criticism,  he  doe«  not  make  the  faintest  reference  to  'the 
Sublime.'  But  when  Boileau's  version  appeared  in  lB7i 
attention  was  at  once  turned  to  this  neglected  critic,  and  in 
less  than  three  years  the  name  of  Longlnus  was  on  the  lips  of 
every  man  of  letters  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel,  Boileau'i 
preface  to  his  translation  was  admirable,  and  appealetl  equally 
to  the  general  reader  and  to  the  scholar.  Here,  it  said  in  effect, 
is  a  critic  even  greater  than  Aristotle,  here  is  a  master  at  whose 
feet  every  man  of  taste  should  be  proud  to  sit.  The  charm, 
and  power  of  the  Treatise  could  not,  indeed,  have  been  inter- 
preted with  more  eloquence  and  dlscriminatinn. 

Thus  Longlnus  took  his  place  with  Aristotle  at  the  head  of 
criticism.  Fenelon  even  preferred  him  to  Aristotle.  Not 
less  enthusiastic  was  Rollin^  who  would  have  Longlnus  made 
a  te&t-book  wherever  rhetoric  is  taught ;  he  speaks  of  the 
Treatise  as  that  *  admirable  traltoV  which  is  'st'ul  capable  de 
former  le  gout  des  jeunes  gens.' f  Between  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  and  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  allusions 
to  Longlnus  and  quotations  from  *  the  Sublime  '  abound  in 
French  literature ;  and  the  influence  which  he  exercised  may 
be  judged  from  the  frequency  with  which  we  find  his  character^ 
istlc  sentiments,  as  well  as  direct  references  to  hltn,  appearing 
and  reappearing  in  sermons  and  *Elnge»/ 

In  England  be  became  even  more  influential.  Wotton,  in  hit 
*  Reflections  on  Ancient  and  Modern  Learning,'  says  that,  with 


•  Thi*  appenrcd  m  il  supplement  to  hit  abttmct  of  Aristotle's  * 
t  '  De  la  Maui^re  d'Eaeeigner  ei  d'Cludier  Ice  Belles  Lcttros,* ' 
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Demosthenes,  Aristotle,  Tul1ji%  and  Quintilian,  he  wa«  atudied 
by  all  who  would  write  finely  in  prose.*  Dry  den,  who  pro- 
nounced him  to  be  '  undoubtedly,  after  Aristotle,  the  greatest 
critic  among-  the  Greek*,'  confessed  himself  lo  be  his  disciple. 
^Aristotle  and  his  interpreters,'  be  says,  in  bis  *  Apology  for 
Heroic  Poetry,'  '  and  Horace,  and  Longinus,  are  the  aulhori  to 
whom  I  owe  my  lights.'  No  author  is  more  frequeotty  quoted 
by  him*  Whoever  would  understand  how  much  Dryden  owed 
to  Longiniis  would  do  well  to  turn  to  the  preface  to  *  Troilus 
and  Cressida,*  and  to  the  preface  to  the  '  State  of  Innocence.' 
To  Addison  Longinus  was  *that  ^reat  critic';  anil  the  care 
with  which  Addison  had  studied  him  is  abundantly  clear  from 
the  frequency  with  which  he  quotes  and  appeals  to  him.  The 
germ,  and  indeed  more  than  the  germ,  of  tbe  most  eloquent 
papers  Addison  ever  wrote,  those  on  the  pleasures  of  the 
imagination^  was  derived  from  the  twenty-fifth  section  of  'the 
Sublime/ 1  Indeed,  all  Addison's  criticism,  and  particularly 
his  aesthetic,  is  coloured  by  the  Treatise.  Pope's  lines  are  well 
known : — - 

'  Thee,  bold  LangiuuB  [  all  the  NIqq  itispiro, 
And  blese  tbeir  critic  with  a  pool's  Gro ; 
An  ardent  judge  who^  zealoos  in  Lis  trust, 
With  warmth  gives  scnteuce,  yet  is  alwaya  ju«t  j 
Whose  own  example  streugthenB  all  his  laws ; 
And  is  himEelf  that  great  Sublime  he  draws.^ 

There  is  nothing,  it  ii  true,  in  Pope's  '  t!]3say  on  Criticism  ' 
which  he  may  not  have  borrowed  from  other  sources  than 
Longinus  ;  and  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  he  probably 
could  not  construe  a  paragraph  of  the  Greek.  Out  two  Bnglish 
translations  were  at  his  serrice ;  and  we  may  therefore  fairly 
presume  that  when  he  expressed  himself  as  he  did  in  the  lines 
just  quoted,  he  expressed  himself  sincerely.  h  is  perhaps 
rather  in  the  tone  of  the  ^  Essay  '  tban  In  particular  reminiscences 
that  the  induence  of  Longinus  is  discernible^  In  the  treatise 
on  '  Bathos,  or  the  Art  of  Sinking  in  Poetry,*  the  joint 
production  of  Pope  and  Swift,  we  have  testimony  of  another 
kind  to  the  popularity  of  our  author,  and  certainly  a  curious 
commentary  on  the  use  to  which  a  word  bearing  quite  another 
sense  in  the  text  may  be  applied  §     But  the  cult  of  Longinus 


*  Bee  sccmd  etlition  of  R^-floctions'  ()697>,  p.  2:t. 

+  Sou  jwrticulnrlir  tht-  second  pftjief, '  SiK-ctator/  No.  412, 

t  TJie  pttralU'ls  totwecn  tbe  *  Esafty '  unci  tbe  Tiratie©  appear  to  be  part  i, 
67-73,  »t-9l,  9*-9,  13i-o,  133,  150-5;  part  ii,  23^-6,  24»-ti,  299-300,  318-21. 

§  S«  the  commflntdtofB  on  the  word*  tt  ifartv  C^uj  rtt  1i  0d6ouj  r/^nj,  in 
met.  U. 

Vol.  192.— No.  384.  2  E 
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Tbe   noblest 
say  the   riae 


had  now  paaa«d  into  a  sort  of  cant,  and  we  find  Swift  writing 
in  hii  rhapiody  *  On  Poetry  *  :• — 

•  A  forward  critic  often  tiapoa  ns 
With  fibam  quotations  peri  hupaoug. 
And  if  we  Lavo  not  read  LoDginua 
Wili  magietorially  oatsbioe  ue/ 

Bat  worthier  homage  was  paid  bim  both  then  and  afterwan)! 
than  that  offered  hy  fribbles  and  criticasters.  ~ 
passage^ — perhaps  it  would  be  more  correct  to 
noble  pnssage — in  Akenside's  *  Pleasures  of  Imagination,"  is 
little  more  iban  a  paraphrase  of  the  thirty-fifth  section  of  *  tbe 
Sublime/*  while  another  fine  passage  lo  the  third  book  is  the 
expansion  of  a  remark  in  the  second  section, t  Throughout 
Akenside's  poem  we  frequently  indeed  catch  the  note  of 
X-onginus,  That  Young  had  read  him  Is  clear  from  his  'Con- 
i  jectures  on  Original  Composition,'  where  he  quotes  him  ;  and 
1  there  can  therefore  be  little  doubt  that  what  appear  to  be 
reminiscences  of  the  Treatise  in  the  'Night  Thoughts*  are  not 
simply  accidental  or  derived  from  other  sources.  Take  the 
following  lines  in  Night  IX.     Pagan  tutors  taught,  he  says — 

'  Thai  mind  Inuuortal  loves  immortal  aimB : 
That  boundlew  mind  sfTects  a  boundless  space  : 
That  vast  anrreya  and  the  sablime  of  things 
The  soul  BBsimilate  and  mako  hor  great : 
That  theraforo  hosTon  Iier  gloriee,  as  a  fuud 
Of  inspiration,  thus  spreads  out  to  man.' 

This  is  little  more  than  a  summary  of  section  thirty-fire 
Longlnus,  and  of  that  section,  as  well  as  of  tbe  forty-third,  we 
are  constantly  reminded  in  *  The  Relapse'  (Night  Y)  and  *  The 
Infidel  Reclaimed'  (Night  VHX  In  bis  '  Resignation'  (Part  il, 
St.  46),  he  bas»  in  the  couplet — - 

*  Nothing  IB  great  of  which  more  great, 

More  gluriouB  is  tho  scorn  ' — 

little  more  than  translated  part  of  tbe  opening  sentence  of  the 
second  section  of  Longinus. 

That  Goldsmith  was  a  student  of  him  is  plain  from  bis 
Essays,  He  ranks  bim  among  *  the  most  approved  classics,'  and 
frequently  quotes  him  ;|  and  if  tbe  remarks  on  luxury  and 
corruption  in  the '  Traveller '  and  the  *  Deserted  Village '  need  not 
bo  attributed  to  any  reminiscences  of  Uhc  Sublime/  they  recall 


•  From  1.  laj, '  Bny,  -why  vroa  itittn,'  to  1.  '221. '  elea^s  tlio  ^wn?,'  fw  bk.  t 

t  Longinas,  ii,  2,  eompari^l  with  Akeiufdc.  bk.  iii.  535  tt  tcqq. 

I  V*f  porticuUrly  the  £8My«  au  tlie  *  Cultivutioti  G^TMte '  aud  ou '  Metsphora.* 
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similarly  forcible  remarks  in  the  last  section  of  it.  Johnson, 
who  quotes  Longinus  more  than  once,  had  evidently  read  him 
with  attention,  but  probably,  as  might  be  expected,  without 
much  sympathy.  Very  difTerent,  however,  was  the  impression 
which  Longinus  appears  to  have  made  on  Johnsons  Mend 
Reynolds.  Longinos,  if  we  recollect  rightly,  is  only  once 
mentioned  by  Sir  Joshua  in  his 'Academic  Discourses';  but^ 
whether  consciously  or  not,  there  is  scarcely  one  of  them  in 
which  he  does  not  recall  the  '  De  Sublimitate.'  There  is  the 
same  noble  conception  of  the  character  and  functions  of  art,  of 
its  relation  to  the  divine,  of  its  relation  to  nature,  of  the  spirit 
in  which  its  study  should  be  approached  and  pursued.  There 
is  the  same  union  of  the  critic  and  the  enthusiast.  Reynolds 
speaks  of  Michael  Angelo  precisely  as  Longinus  speaks  of 
Homer.  His  definition  of  the  Sublime,  and  his  criteria  for 
testing  it,  are  identical  with  those  of  the  Greek  critic.  If 
Reynolds  had  not  studied  Longinus  with  the  greatest  care  and 
with  the  greatest  sympathy,  we  can  only  assume  that  experience, 
rejection,,  and  genius^  operating  on  similar  temperaments,  had 
conducted  both  these  critics  Independently  to  the  same  truths, 
and  inspired  them  to  express  themselves  in  the  same  noble 
language.* 

Hurd,  a  less-known  writer,  but  a  highly  accomplished 
literary  judge,  bad  evidently  stutiied  '  the  Sublime  '  with  care, 
and  frequently  quotes  it,  remarking  incidentally  that  Longinus 
was  one  of  the  three  most  popular  critics  in  his  day — (he  others 
being  Bouhours  and  Addison.  Kamcs'*  chapter  on  Grandeur 
and  Sublimity,  In  bis  *  Elements  of  Criticism,*  is  tittle  more 
than  a  paraphrase  of  Longinus  ;  Dugald  Stewart  in  bis 
*  Essay  on  the  Sublime'  draws  largely  on  him;  and  Blair, 
who  observes  that  Longinus  deserves  to  be  consulted,  '  not 
so  much  fur  distinct  Instruction  concerning  the  sublime  as 
for  excellent  general  ideas  concerning  beauty  in  writing,' 
has  throughout  his  'Lectures  on  Rhetoric'  appealed  to  him, 
though  more  often,  it  is  true,  without  than  with  approval. 
Poraon  places  him  with  Aristotle  at  the  head  of  criticism. f 
Fielding,  to  turn  to  popular  men  of  letters,  was  one  of  bis  most 
enthusiastic  admirers;  and,  as  be  appears  to  have  been  a  good 
classical  scholar,  he  had  no  doubt  practised  what  he  preached 
-when  be  said,  *  No  author  is  to  be  admitted  into  the  order  of 
critics  until  he  hath  read  over  and  undcrstoml  Aristotle,  Horace, 


L 


*  See  patticuUrly  the  romai'fcB  about  the  Sublimo  Id  '  Dlscourae  IV,'  and  the 
fine  puuage  about  the  aU)Biii<o  of  Art  with  llie  Dif  itiQ  at  tbo  concUiiiioii  ot 
^DucouroeXrU.' 

t  Bee  hiB  '  PrHiteotio  in  Euripidem.' 
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anil  LoDginus  in  their  original  language/  *  la  hi«  noreli 
Fielding  makes  ircquent  references  to  kiim,  Readert  of  Sterae 
will  reuiember  the  characteristic  tribute  which  be  jiayi  to  the 
great  critic. 

But  hy  none  of  our  classics  was  he  studied  more  carefuUj  thaa 
bj  Gibbun,  vtbo  has  in  bi$  *  Journal'  givea  an  elaborate  account 
both  of  tbe  impressions  which  *  the  Sublime  '  made  on  bim,  and 
of  the  difHculty  he  had  in  mastering  it  in  the  original.  He 
expresses  his  astonishment  that  *a  work  worthy  of  the  best  and 
freest  da)s  of  Athens'  should  have  been  the  product  of  an  age 
so  corrupt  and  degenerate  as  that  in  which  Longinus  lived, 

'  Till  now,*  he  srjb,  '  I  was  acquainted  only  with  two  wajs  of 
criticieitig  a,  beautiful  pus-sage,  the  one  to  show  bj  an  exact  muatomy 
of  it  the  diatmot  buautit.'e  of  it,  and  wheuv^  thej  sprung  \  the  other  an 
idl«  tycclatuatioo,  at  a  general  oucoramm,  which  leaf  es  nothing  behind 
it.  LoiiginuB  ha8  shown  mo  that  there  is  a  third.  He  tells  me  his 
own  feelings  npun  reading  it,  and  tells  them  with  such  energy  that 
ho  cumniuuicates  thmu.  I  tdmoet  doubt  which  is  mofit  soblime, 
Honior's  battle  of  the  gods  or  Longinus'  apostrophe  to  Terentianos 
tipon  it.' 

The  ninth  section  Gibbon  pronounces  to  be  *  one  of  the  noblest 
mcinuineivts  of  antitjuitj.*  The  Treatise  produced  a  similar 
effect  on  Fox  when  a  boy  at  Eton.  He  told  Colton  that  be  was 
so  idle  that  he  would  probably  hare  made  no  progress  in 
Greek  had  he  not  happened  to  take  up  the  *  De  Subiimitate.* 
He  found  such  charms  in  it  that  he  never  rested  till  be  could 
read  it  with  a  fluency  which  enabled  him  to  'derive  more 
pteasure  from  the  remarks  on  Homer  than  from  the  poet 
himself/  f 

Till  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  no  one  had  quet* 
tioned  the  authenticity  of  this  Treatise,  or  doubted  that  '  the 
Sublime  Longinus  bad  in  the  Court  of  a  Syrian  Queen  pre- 
served tbe  spirit  of  Ancient  Athens/  But  in  It^Ud  a  discovery 
was    made    which    appeared    lo   indicate   that  if    the  Sublime 

•  '  OoTent  Q&TdcQ  Joorrial,*  No.  3 ;  '  Works,*  ed.  Stephen,  vol.  vi,  p.  17, 
t  QolUin'a  '  Loeoa,'  cd.  1824,  vol.  ii,  p.  lOS.  Ad  iutercBiiuK  illuBlnUoi)  of  Dm 
viiy  in  nliicU  l^^iigiuus  )ju»  infl»aacc'd  imbliomenund  culourtrd  or<ktorv  iiaffofded 
I))  GnittAu'B  fumotitf ' CUurtMter  uf  UJiattiHiu/  Speaking  of  L'LatliHiu  a  eloqnenoe 
ht>  i-aidi  'it  wtui  Qui  liku  the  larront  uf  iJeuiontlietKai  or  Itje  tpiavdid  conftnyration 
oiTuily,'  but  'Le  nitnar  WghUncd  on  tLe  subJi.'Ot,  nnd  rcAL-hod  tho  jiuiut  hy  titt 
jtadtittgt  of  hi*  mi»d,  wiiii-h,  liko  tlicme  of  liis  0)0,  were  tdt,  but  eauhi  ruA.  be 
/MnKd'i  plmiDly  a  reminiscence — j»rily  cf  nect,  xii,  &rftiafre*yrit  incntrtfi 
Ttrt  waptiKi^otr'  &»  4  tt*fi«uif^,  &  H  KtKtfmf  its  ifi^iXw^iti  ttt  i/twpiiiTfiAs  el/iot 
rinff  vt^itrm  jcbI  iv'tjAiiroj— and  partly  of  lec^t.  xxjLir,  whiTO  it  ia  kj  lusgolflcoaU]' 
taid  o[  DeiUOalllcntB,  «ai  Burray  &r  rti  K*piiin>ait  i(itpofi.tvti%  AnTdrorfii^  T^  $fi^^arm 
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Longinus  preserTed  that  spirit  it  was  not  as  tbe  author  of  the 
'  De  Sublimitate/  While  Weiske  was  passing  through  the 
press  an  edition  of  the  Treatise  on  which  be  had  been  long 
eng^aged,  he  was  informed  by  J^rnme  Amati,  the  librarian  of 
tbe  Vatican,  whom  he  bad  employed  to  collate  the  Longinian 
manuscripts  in  that  Ubrarj^,  that  the  title  o(  one  of  them  threw 
doubt  on  tbe  autharship  of  the  work.  This  manuscript,  instead  of 
attributing  it  to  Dionjaius  Longious,  astbe  others  did,  attributed 
it  to  "'Dionysius  or  Longinut,'  the  title  running  Atoputriov  )) 
Aoyyitfou  TTCpl  yi^ov*?.  This  naturally  led  to  a  careful  scrutiny 
of  the  existing  codices,  and  the  result  wns  corroboration  of  a 
surprising  kind.  The  Paris  codei,  which  appears  to  ba  the 
archetype  of  tbe  rest,  and  is  at  least  four  centuries  and  a  quarter 
anterior  to  any  of  them,  names  Dionyaiua  Longinus  in  the 
title  to  tbe  Treatise,  but  in  another  part  of  the  manuscript  it  is 
ascribed  to  Dlonysius  or  Longinus.  On  further  investigation 
it  was  discovered  that  tbe  same  alternative  was  given  in  another 
codei,  number  985  of  the  Bibliothcque  Natlnnale.  Nor  was  this 
all.  In  a  third  codci,  in  tbe  Laurentian  Library  at  Florence, 
though  the  old  title  ascribing  the  work  to  Dtonysius  Longinus 
was  still  discernible  on  tbe  first  page,  the  cover  bore  the  title 

*  Anonymous  on  the  Sublime^  (^Wvtttpvfiov  irepl  uip-ovs) — a 
deduction^  no  doubt  on  the  part  either  of  the  copyist  or  of  the 
owner,  from  the  uncertainty  implied  in  the  Parisian  codices. 

Subsequently  it  was  observed  that  tbe  ascription  of  the  work 
to  the  historical  Longinus  received  no  corroboration  either 
from  Robortello,  the  first  editor,  or  from  Manutius,  the  second. 
Robortello  simply  ascribed  the  work,  as  most  manuscripts  had 
done,  to  Dionysius  Longinus,  without  any  attempt  to  identify 
him ;  and  Manutius,  following  Robortello,  had  been  equally  silent 
on  the  subject  of  identi6cation,  observing,  however,  in  a  Greek 
epistle  prefixed  to  bis  edition,  that  the  writer  was  a  Greek,  and 

*  one  of  the  ancients  who  were  of  very  higb  repute.'  It  is  not 
till  we  come  to  the  third  editor,  Portus,  that  we  5nd  the  author 
of  tbe  work  positively  identified  with  Longinus  of  Palmyra, 
Portus  not  indeed  stating  this,  but  silently  pretixing  to  his 
edition  Suidas'  notice  of  the  Palmyrene  and  a  short  account  of 
him  by  Ilunapius.  From  that  moment  it  had  been  taken  for 
granted  by  every  one  that  Longinus  of  Palmyra  and  the 
Longinus  to  whom  the  manuscripts,  with  the  hesitating  excep- 
tions referred  to,  ascribed  the  Treatise,  were  the  same  man. 

On  further  investigation,  ditficulties  nf  all  kinds  presented 
themselves.  Whoever  was  the  author  ot  tbe  Treatise,  one  of 
bis  names  was  Dionysius.  But  tbe  name  of  Dlonysius  had 
never  been  associated  with  that  of  Longinus  of  Palmyra,    Wbiete 
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he  h  not  spoken  of  simply  as  Longinua,  and  whenever  his  full 
name  bas  been  given,  as  it  bas  been  given  hy  Suidas  and 
Photius,  he  is  called  either  Cassius  Longinus  or  Longinui 
Cassius ;  no  one  has  called  bim  DJanysius.  Of  the  wrhiogs 
uf  the  Paling  rene  wc  have  a  somewhat  full  account.  Suidat 
bai  given  a  Hat  of  them,  probably  of  the  greater  part  of  them  ; 
Porphyry,  Libanius,  John  of  Sicily,  and  later  scholiasts  have 
referred  to  other  writings  of  his ;  but  no  one  has  mentioned  this 
Treatise  or  any  work  which  might  be  taken  for  it.  We  know 
from  *  the  Sublime '  itself  that  the  author  bad  written  a  treati«e 
on  Xenophon,  and  two  treatises  on  composition,  and  had  either 
written  or  intended  to  write  p.  treatise  on  the  passions  ;  but 
no  such  works  appear  among  those  attributed  to  Longinus, 

Again,  the  presumption  is  much  more  in  favour  of  the 
Treatise  belonging  to  the  end  of  the  last  century  B.C.  or  the  tint 
half  of  the  first  century  A.D.  than  to  the  age  of  Claudius  and 
Aurelian.  It  was  suggested  by  a  book  written  in  the  Augustan 
age  :  of  the  many  authors  quoted  or  referred  to  not  one  lived 
later  than  the  first  century  of  our  era.  VVe  might  reasonably 
hove  expected  to  find  some  reterence,  if  not  to  the  work  of 
Quintilian  and  to  the  '  Dialogue  on  Oratory/  at  least  to  the 
writings  of  Dionyaius  of  Halicarnassus,  of  0emctrias  of 
Alexandria,  and  above  all  to  those  of  the  Pal  my  renews 
immediate  predecessor  Hermogenes ;  but  not  a  syllable  is  sa.id 
about  any  of  them. 

We  cannot,  we  must  own,  see  the  difficulty  of  reconciling  the 
account  given,  in  the  last  chapter  of  '  the  Sublime,'  of  the  state  of 
the  world  and  of  society,  with  what  would,  if  we  make  a  little 
allowance  for  rhetorical  exaggeration,  apply  to  the  world  and 
the  surroundings  of  the  historical  Longinus;*  but  it  would, 
we  fully  concede,  be  much  more  applicable  to  the  age  of 
Augustus  and  his  immediate  successors.  The  whole  chapter 
reminds  us  not  only  of  the  passionate  dissatisfaction  and 
recalcitrance  which  find  expression  in  the  eighty-eighth  chapter 
of  the  *Satyricon,'  and  in  the  elder  Seneca*  preface  to  the  first 
book  of  the  '  Controversia?,*  but  still  more  of  the  remarks 
which  Tacitus  makes  at  the  beginning  of  the  '  Histories,'  when 

•  Tlie  pofnt  on  whieU  mfwt  strces  iiru  been  loid  by  those  who  contwnd  .tgaioat 
the  lute  aiithor«hip  uf  the  Trenluc  la  the  datiise  wiiicb  epenkaof  the  wodd'g  pcsia 
(J)  rni  oixfivfitiiTSi  tiirijiii}),  wJiicb  tbey  contcud  wuuld  not  apply  to  tbe  times  of 
LongiiiUB,  And  could  oitly  npplj  to  tLo  AujEtugtun  pcrintl.  To  tliix  torn  anaweTS 
may  be  gi?en-  If  Longinua  wrote  the  Tientbe,  it  waa  ppibably  wriltiii  enrly 
in  hra  career,  and  tbough  the  muark  could  not  poeaibly  Bpply  to  the  time 
euccccxliii^  tba  accession  of  MasiuiiD,  it  uigbl  apply,  it'  wu  nllnw  for  ihctoriOi  to 
the  iagau'djatcly  preewling  pcried.  But  prolMbly  tburo  is  no  ncci-a-iity  for 
premang  the  weird — it  ia  a  mere  euplictujuu  lor  the  deepotie  power  of  Rome,  a 
world-wide  tymnny,  pax  in  the  Tactteau  seiiflo  of  the  tetn. 
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be  associates  the  disappearance  of  great  geniuses  with  the  peace 
which  succeeded  the  battle  of  Actiutn  and  the  subsequeot 
extinction  of  Hbertj.  Still  closer  is  the  parallel  with  the 
*  Dialogue  on  Oratory,*  in  which  a  similar  lament  over  the 
decline  of  eloquence  attribates  that  decline  to  the  moral  degra- 
dation Involved  in  contented  servitude  and  in  social  corruption. 
Indeed,  the  whole  chapter  glows  with  a  moral  and  political 
enthusiasm  which  it  is  much  more  natural  to  associate  with  a 
contemporary  of  Lucan  and  Tacitus  tban  with  a  contemporary 
of  Plotinus  and  Porphyry.  It  is  certainly  not  the  note  of  the 
third  century,  nor  will  any  analogy  to  this  dissatisfaction  with 
the  literature  of  their  time  be  found  in  any  of  the  writers  of 
that  age  who  have  discussed  and  criticised  contemporary 
literature. 

Such,  then,  are  the  difficulties  involved  in  ascribing  the  treatise 
to  Longinus  of  Palmyra.  Assuming  for  a  moment  that  they 
are  insuperable,  and  tbat  Longinus  of  Palmyra  could  nut  have 
written  the  treatise — who  did?  We  are  certainty  not  going  to 
weary  our  readers,  as  we  have  wearied  ourselves^  by  reviewing 
the  innumerable  theories  which  have  accumulated  round  this 
subject.  Weiske's  baseless  hypolbe$i«  that  it  belongs  to 
Oionysius  of  Pergamus,  *  mentioned  by  Strabo,*  may  be  con^ 
signed  to  the  same  limbo  as  the  equally  baseless  hypothesis 
of  Scboel  that  it  belongs  to  Dionysius  of  Miletus,  a  disciple 
of  Is:etts.  It  might  be  assigned  with  equal  reason^and  we 
make  a  present  of  this  suggestion  to  any  youthful  scholar 
nn  the  look  out  for  a  paradoxical  thesis — to  Dionysius  of 
Phase  lis. 

In  our  opinion  the  theory  which  ascribes  it  to  Dionysius  of 
Halicarnassus  la,  if  not  equally  baseless,  at  least  as  improbable. 
The  evidence  in  favour  of  it  literally  begins  and  ends  with  the 
fact  that  the  writer  of  '  the  Sublime '  tells  us  that  he  had 
composed  two  treatises  on  composition,  and  that  Dionysius  has 
left  one  treatise  on  composition  and  promised  to  write  another. 
The  oratorical  style  of  Burke  docs  not  differ  more  essentially 
from  the  characteristic  style  of  Addison  than  the  style  of 
'the  Sublime*  differs  from  that  of  the  Halicarnasaian.  In 
genius  and  temper  the  two  authors  have  nothing  in  common. 
Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  is  a  pure  critic,  and  a  critic  of  the 
secondary  order,  little  better  indeed  than  a  grammarian.  It  is 
with  composition,  and  with  composition  only,  that  he  concerns 
himself.  That  sublimity  in  a  writer  is  Mhc  echo  of  a  great 
soul  *  (we  are  quoting  the  '  De  Sublimitate '),  that  'as  all  dim 
lights  are  extinguished  in  the  blaze  of  the  sun,  so  when 
sublimity  is  present  rhetorical  artifices  become  invisible,'  that 
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work  which  is  full  of  faults  may  be  superior  to  work  which  is 
flawless — are  remarks  of  which  DionjrEius  was,  we  feel,  ahsolutetr 
)ncapa,b]e.  A  great  hUtorjr,  a  magnificent  oration,  a  noble  or 
patbetic  poetn,  an  itisptred  apologue,  were  to  him  mere  exercises 
in  ibetoric,  tbe  results  ol  the  meclianical  applicatiun  of 
mechanical  rules.  A  critic  was  one  who  knew  those  rules  and 
who  bad  to  decide  whether  they  had  been  folhsweiJ,  No  one, 
he  says,  will  get  to  tbc  end  of  Poljbius,  for  be  has  a  faujiv 
arrangement  and  a  bad  st^le.  Of  Pericles'  magnificent  funeral 
speech  in  tbe  second  book  of  Tbucjdides  all  be  has  to  saj — 
and  be  gives  a  chapter  to  saying  it^ — is  tbat  jt  is  out  of  place  in 
tbat  book  and  migbt  have  been  delivered  with  more  propriety 
liy  snme  one  else  in  the  fnurth  book  over  those  who  were  killed 
at  Pjlos,  Sappho's  superb  '^Ode  to  Aphrodite' — fur  the  pre^ 
serration  of  which,  however,  we  are  indebted  to  him- — elicits 
imly  a  few  frigid  remarks  about  its  skilful  and  graceful  texture 
find  the  tact  with  which  the  vowel  sounds  are  managed.  His 
insensibility  to  the  beauty  of  tbe  ^Piia-drus,'  and  to  all  tb!i.t 
i-onstitutes  its  intereiit  and  its  charm,  is  not  less  conspicuous.* 
It  is  inconceivable  tbat  the  critic  who  commente<l  on  Sappho's 
'  Ode  to  Apbrodite  *  as  Dionysios  has  done,  ami  the  critic  who 
commented  on  tbe  other  ode  by  the  same  poetess  as  the  aulbor 
of  the  *  De  Sublimitate'  has  done,  could  be  the  same  man  ;  that 
tbe  cool  and  composed  arbiter  and  anatomist  who  measurcil 
and  dissected  Tburydides,  Plato,  and  Demottbenef,  in  the 
*  Dissertation  to  Tubero,*  io  the  '  Epistle  to  Pompey,*  and  ia 
the  treatise  on  tbe  oratarical  power  of  Demosthenes,  could 
[Ktssibly  be  identified  with  tbe  enthusiast  to  whom  those  writers 
were  very  demi-gods,  and  whose  homage  expressed  itself  with 
almost  dithyrambicfervtjur.  Hut  even  supposing  these  difficulties 
could  be  explained  by  assuming  that  the  '  De  Sublimitate  '  was 
a  work  of  Dionysius^  youtb,  and  that  it  was  his  intention  in  his 
otber  treatises  to  confine  his  criticism  strictly  to  form  anti 
expression,  one  discrepancy  alone  would,  ia  our  opinion,  be 
conclusive  ag^ainst  tbe  claims  of  Dionysius.  Notbing  is  more 
emphatically  dwelt  on  in  *the  Sublime*  than  the  hopelessly 
degraded  state  of  literature  and  tbe  almost  total  extinction  of 
really  great  writers.  But  Dionystus,  at  the  beginning  of  his 
treatise  on  the  Attic  orators,^  dwells  with  equal  emphasis  on  the 
remarkable  revival  of  ancient  eloquence  which  his  times  had 
witnessed,  and  even  discerns  the  promise  of  a  second  golden 
age.f 

•  Soe  his  cxtraonlinory  criticimn  of  it  in  the  '  Kpislte  to  Ciwub  Poni|ieiaa.* 
t  Cflmpore  sect.  xMv  of  tho  •  Dt  SviUl.'  with  d:n}ia.  ii  and  iii  of  the  *  Be  Omt. 
Antiq.' 


The  slrang-e$t  theory  of  all  is  that  of  Professor  Vaucher, 
which  asrribes  the  Treatise  to  PJutarch.  For  Professor  V'aacher 
every  student  of  Long  in  us  must  have  profound  respect.  His 
'  Etudes  Critiques  sur  ie  Train.-  l)u  Sublime,'  published  in 
1854,  ii  the  most  valuable  contribution  which  has  ever  been 
made  to  the  studj  of  Longinus  and  to  the  problem  presented 
by  this  treatise^  not  »o  much  directly  as  collaterally.  It  is 
therefore  with  all  deference  that  wts  must  expre$«  our  regret  that 
he  should  bare  wasted  so  much  erudition  in  supporting'  a 
theory  so  obviously,  so  preposterously  extravagant.  PlatarcU — 
witness  the  comparison  of  Aristophanes  and  Menander,  the  '  De 
Audiendis  Poctis/  and  the  comparison  between  Demosthenes 
and  Cicero — was  no  more  capable  of  writing  *  the  Sublime '  than 
Eckermann  was  capable  of  writinjr  the  '  Loocoon/  or  Boswell 
the  '  Apology  for  Poelrj.'  His  criticisms,  where  they  are  not 
compiled,  are  the  mere  records  of  iiis  personal  predilections. 
Pricifiples.  he  has  none  ;  criteria  and  standards  he  has  none. 
In  a  word,  a  more  essentially  uncritical  critic  never  gossiped 
about  poetry  and  oratory.  Professor  Vaucher  is,  it  is  evident, 
uneasily  aware  of  all  this,  and,  taking  care  not  to  appeal  to  any 
of  his  prote(ji*s  extant  writings  as  teatimnny  of  his  ability  as 
a  critic,  very  judiciously  falls  back  on  the  titles  of  critical 
disquistdons,  or  disquisitions  presumably  critical,  which  have 
perished. 

And  now  let  us  tee  whether  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
ascribing  this  Treatise  to  the  great  critic  who  so  long  had  the 
credit  of  it  are  insuperable,  and  whether  after  all  the  balance 
of  probability  does  not  incline,  or  at  all  events  slightly  incline, 
in  his  favour. 

The  exact  date  and  place  of  the  birth  of  Longinus  are  not 
known,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was  born  about 
AD.  213.  His  mother,  Pbrontis,  was  a  Syrian,  and  there  was 
a  tradition  that  he  was  born  at  F^mesa.  It  is  more  likely  that 
he  was  born  at  Athens,  where  hi$  uncle,  who  wa»  a  rival  of 
Philostratus  and  Apsines  of  Gadara,  taught  rhetoric.  Neither 
the  name  nor  the  nationality  of  bis  father  is  known.  Longinus 
tells  us  himself  that,  when  a  youth,  he  travelled  about  with  his 
parents,  and,  visiting  many  countries  and  many  cities,  had 
become  personally  acquainted  with  some  of  the  most  illustrious 
men  of  the  day.  At  Alexandria  he  attended  the  lectures  of 
Aminonius  Saccas  and  Origen  the  Platonist,  and  among  the 
friends  he  made  there  were  Plotinus  and  Amcliu$,  At  what 
other  places  he  stajed  and  studied  is  not  recorded,  but  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  he  visited  Home.     He  returned  to  Athens  pro* 
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bably  about  A.D.  235.  Wlietber  bis  uncle  Phroato  died  before 
Longinus  set  out  on  bis  travels  or  afterwards  is  uncertaio,  but 
in  any  case  Pbronto  made  bim  bis  heir.  Tbe  near  relative  and 
heir  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  professors  in  Athens  was 
not  likely  to  want  pupils^  and  we  are  not  surprised  therefore  to 
learn  that  his  time  was  soon  so  fully  occupied  with  teaching  that 
he  had  no  leisure  for  writing.  Tbe  subjects  which  be  taught  were 
rhetoric  and  philosophy.  He  rapidly  rose  to  eminence  in  both, 
but  as  he  had  little  sympathy  with  Neo-Platontsm,  then  so 
greatly  in  tbe  ascendant,  he  devoted  himself  as  a  teacher  prin- 
cipally to  rhetoric.  He  did  not,  however,  abandon  his  philo- 
sophical studies,  for  he  continued  to  write  largely  on  such 
subjects.  The  most  distinguished  of  bis  pupils  was  Porphyry; 
and  to  Porph}ry's  biographer,  Eunapius,  we  owe  a  vivid  account 
of  the  position  occupied  by  Longinus  at  Athens. 

*  LoDginos/  he  eaya,  *  nas  a  kind  of  living  library  and  walking 
nmseum,  and  Lad  been  apiJointed  to  give  critical  iDstructioD  oa 
claBsieal  litcniturti.  .  .  .  With  bim  Porphyry  received  the  very  perfiHj- 
tiou  of  traiiiiug,  attaining,  like  his  master,  the  Bummit  uf  <;:xct:llt)uce 
in  pbilulogy  aud  rhotoriu.  .  <  .  For  in  all  such  fitudies  Longinus  waa 
bj  far  tbe  most  di&tingniabed  of  all  tbe  men  of  those  times.  .  .  .  No 
unfaTourablo  judgoioat  on  auy  clasBical  writer  was  allowed  to  hold 
good  before  Loiiginu.9  had  given  his  opinion,  but  his  oplnioD  when 
given  was  without  appeal.' 

We  have  no  means  of  knowing  at  what  date  and  for  what 
reason  Longinus  quitted  Athens  and  went  to  the  East.  But 
he  settled  at  Palmyra,  then,  under  Odenatbus  and  Zenobia,  tbe 
capital  of  an  empire  which  extended  from  tbe  Euphrates  to 
tbe  frontiers  of  Bithynia,  including  Egypt,  and  threatened 
to  become  formidable  even  to  the  Romans.  Zenobia,  like 
Christina  of  Sweden,  our  own  Elizabeth,  and  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots,  delighted  in  literature  and  in  the  society  of  scholars  ; 
and  what  Salmasiiis,  Ascham,  and  Buchanan  were  to  them 
Longinus  became  to  the  Queen  of  Palmjra.  The  premature 
death  of  Odenatbus  deprived  Zenobia  of  a  wise  counsellor,  and, 
unhappily  for  herself,  her  friends,  and  her  kingdom,  she  began 
to  indulge  in  the  wildest  dreams  of  feminine  ambition.  Home 
should  have  a  rival  in  Palmyra  and  Ccesar  an  equal  in  its  queen. 
She  increased  her  armies,  sought  alliances  with  neighbouring 
States,  confcrrrd  on  herself  the  title  of  Empress  of  the  East,  and 
prepared  to  defy  tbe  Romans.  In  the  director  of  the  studies  of 
her  leisure  hours  she  found  something  more  than  a  critic  and 
plnlologist.  Longinus  became  ber  confidant  and  her  adviser, 
encouraged  and  assisted  ber  in  her  mad  conflict  with  the 
Homani,  dictated  or  inspired  the  letter  in   which   she  defied 
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Aurelian,  and^  on  the  fall  of  Palmyra,  paid  the  penalty  for  bis 
devotion  to  bia  royal  mistreas  by  her  treachery  and  Aureliaii*9 
TeDgeaoce.  The  woman  had  triumphed  over  the  heroine^  and 
the  tried  to  save  herself  by  attributing  what  she  now  acknow- 
ledged to  be  criminal  folly  to  the  evil  counsels  of  Longinui. 
His  execution  was  immediately  ordered.  He  met  death  with 
cheerfutoess  and  constancy,  consoling  and  encouraging  others 
whom  Zenobta  had  similarly  betrayed. 

It  will  be  apparent  that  what  can  now  be  recovered  of  the 
biography  of  X^ngtnus  is  too  scanty  to  give  u»  any  very 
definite  picture  either  of  the  man  or  of  his  career.  But  a  few 
things  stand  out  clearly.  By  the  universal  consent  of  his 
contemporaries  and  successors  he  was  one  of  the  greatest  critics 
of  antiquity.  We  have  already  »een  what  Eunapius  says  of 
him.  Porphyry  calls  him  in  one  place  '  the  critic  of  critics ' 
{KpnitaoTaTO<i)f  in  another  *the  first  of  critics,  and  up  to  the 
present  time  considered  so*  {tov  iv  Kpitret  irpSyTov  ovra  koX 
t/7Tet\r)fi.fiMvQv  aypt  vvv).  His  greattiess  as  a  critic  had  passeil 
into  a  proverb,  and  Mo  judge  as  Longinus  would  do*  {ttaTcL 
Aoffytvop  Kplvuv)  was  synonymous  with  possessing  a  correct 
judgment.  Secondly,  he  thought  very  little  of  the  writers  of  bia 
time  and  was  always  upholding  the  ancient  classics.  Porphyry 
describes  him  as  being  of  all  men  most  addicted  to  contra^ 
diction  (eXf^KTiyct^TaTo?),  and  as  systematically  opposed  to 
almost  everything  that  his  contemporaries  thought  (ra  tmv  aKktov 
a^ehov  vavra  Tw  KaO*  avroif  BteXiy^a^i},  and  he  gives  him  the 
nickname  of  a  '  lover  of  the  aincients  '  {{piXap-^alo^)*  Thirdly, 
he  had  no  taste  for  the  mysticism  and  metaphyaical  eitrava- 
gances  of  the  Neo-Platuntsts,  but  confined  himself  to  Plato, 
whom  he  expounded,  not  as  Plotinus  and  Porphyry  expounded 
him,  but  in  a  manner  which  provoked  Plotinus  to  say  of  him 
that  he  was  not  a  philosopher  but  a  man  of  letters  {^iXoXt^yoi 
fikv  6  Ao77ti*o?,  i^tXdtroi^civ'  Be  ov&(tft^<;).  To  this  it  may  be 
added  that  tradition,  his  own  fragments,  and  the  titles  of  bia 
lost  treatises  unite  in  showing  that  he  was  a  devoted  student  of 
Plato.  Fourthly,  everything  seems  to  point  to  the  fact  that  he 
was  not  only  a  scholar,  and  a  scholar  of  attainments  very 
uncommon  in  professors  of  rhetoric,  but  that  he  was  a  man 
of  affairs  and  of  the  world.  He  could  never  have  filled  the 
place  which  he  did  fill  at  the  court  of  Zenobia  had  this  not 
been   the   case.     Fifthly,   what  we   know    from   Zosimus  and 


•  See  Bitbiikea's  eorrcclion  of  the  reailing  in  I'orpliyry's  '  Life  of  Plotinua,' 
p,  116,  in  which  h«j  had  hatn  ftuticipa.t<^  by  Fabricius  ;  poauiblj  ttio  old  rending' 
IS  the  right  OHO  (sec  Vauchtr,  pp,  27  and  283),  and  the  word  is  «ot  aa  epithet 
for  Lougmna,  bat  the  btle  of  a  Realise. 
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Vopiscus  about  the  circumstances  under  which  the  letter  to 
Aurelian  was  written,  about  the  letter  itself,  ant!  above  all 
about  the  closing  scene  of  his  life,  places  it  beyond  doubt  that 
he  possessed  in  a  degenerate  age  a  soul  worthj  of  Socrates  and 
Demosthenes.  Lastly — and  we  think  this  ought  especiallj?  lo 
be  noted  and  emphf^sised — he  had  Oriental  blood  in  hii 
veins.  Now  it  wili  not  be  denied  that  aJl  these  are  charae- 
teristtci  which  we  should  expect  to  find  in  the  author  of  *  the 
Sublime' — for  unmi^ta'^ably  and  deeply  are  thej  impressed 
on  it. 

Next,  let  us  see  nhat  can  be  advanced  in  answer  to  the 
chief  objections  raised  to  the  Longinian  authorship.  Amati 
and  others,  contend  that  there  is  no  proof  that  Longinus  was 
ever  called  Dionj^ius — which  is  true  ;  but  deny  the  possibility 
of  such  a  combination  of  names  as  Dionysius  Cassias  Longinus 
— ^which  is  absurd.  Nothing  was  commoner  than  for  Greeks 
who  had  obtained  the  privilege  of  Roman  citizenship  to  adopt 
the  gentile  and  family  names  of  the  patron  who  had  obtained  it 
for  them^  while  retaining  their  own.  Tbus,  to  go  no  further 
than  Cicero,  we  find  Aului  Licinius  Archias  and  Quintut 
Lutatius  Dioiiorvs ;  and  although  it  was  commoner  for  the 
Greek  name  to  stand  as  the  agnomen,  its  position  was  some- 
times reversed,  as  in  the  case  of  the  historian  Dio  Cassius.* 
In  the  third  century  this  was  particularly  common.  It  may, 
therefore,  be  assumed  with  some  degree  of  probability  that 
the  name  of  Longinus  was  Dionysius,  and  that,  obtaining — 
possibly  through  the  influence  of  the  young  Roman  to  whom 
*the  Sublime'  is  addressed — the  privilege  of  citizenship  by 
means  of  one  of  the  Cassian  family,  be  adopted  the  names  of 
his  patron. 

But,  it  is  objected,  the  Treatise  is,  before  the  tenth  century, 
nowhere  attributed  to  him.  To  this  it  may  be  replied  that  the 
only  catalogue  of  his  writings  which  has  cotne  down  to  us, 
namely,  the  notice  in  Suidas,  is  confessedly  incomplete,  ending 
with  the  words  'and  many  other*'  {jcaX  akXa  iroXXti),  which 
may  not  only  cover  *  the  Sublime'  but  the  other  lost  treatises. 
Nor  must  we  forget  that  the  scribe  of  the  Paris  archetype,  in 
assigning  the  Treat i<e  to  Longinus,  probably  had  some  authority 
for  doing  so ;  and  it  seems  to  us  far  more  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  in  the  unmistakable  reference  which  John  of  Sicily  makes 
to  the  passage  about  Moses  in  the  ninth  section  of  *  the  Sublime, 
he  was  following,  not  a  tradition  originating  from  a  conjecture  of 

•  For  BrtipltJ  iBforuiaiinn  on  this  point  see  H<jDritMU  OmnegjeteniB,  'Do 
lontfttB  Bomnntinim  Nominum  Bub  PriQcipibus  Ratione,'  Bod  tho  ksroed  note 
of  HeiuuiruH  is  liij  c<UUoa  of  Dio  Caaaiua,  vol.  ii,  pp.  I534-&. 


the  Paris  copjist,  but  an  independeiit  traditioQ."  It  is,  more- 
over,  quite  posiible  to  attach  far  too  mucb  importance  to  the 
alteroatLve  title  found  in  the  Paris  tnanu script,  and  its  supposed 
con^ttnaiiona.  That  title,  it  should  be  remembered,  is  I'ound 
onlj  in  the  lodes,  and  is  not  in  the  handwriting  of  the  conjrist 
of  the  Treatise.  The  second  manuscript,  in  the  Bibliotheque 
Nationale,  agrees  ex&ctly  with  the  Codex  Vaticanus  2^5^ 
which  is  probably  a  transcript  of  it,  and  neither  of  them  can 
reasonably  be  cited  as  independent  testimony  ;  while  in  the 
manuscript  at  Florence  the  title  * Avmvvfio<;  is  girea  only  cm 
the  cover,  the  title  at  the  top  of  the  first  page — where  traces 
of  it  are  distiorily  visible— being  the  old  one.  All,  then,  that 
this  evidence  amounts  to  is  that  the  writer  of  the  index  In  the 
Paris  manuscript,  for  some  reason  or  other,  doubted  the  autbur- 
ibip  of  the  Treatise,  attributing  it  to  one  of  the  two  most 
distinguished  critics  known  to  him,  namely,  Dionysius  of 
HaJicarnassus  and  Longinus;  that  the  next  copyist  of  the 
Treatise  reproduced  the  alternative  title,  and  was  JoUowed  by 
a  third,  and  that  this  led,  not  unnaturally,  to  the  Florentine 
manuscript  being  tamjwred  with.  In  a  word  this  evidence 
simpiy  resolves  itself,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  and  so  far 
as  is  in  a  high  degree  probable,  into  a  doubt  expressed  by 
a  single  Individual  of  whom  nothing  is  known. 

The  fact  that  the  Treatise  was  suggested  by  a  work  written 
in  the  Augustan  age,  and  refers  to  no  writers  subsequent  to  that 
age,  surely  presents  little  difficulty.  Ca?cilius,  the  author  of 
that  work,  was  one  of  the  classics  of  criticism,  and  nothing 
therefore  could  be  more  natural  than  that  Longinus  and 
Postumius  should,  even  at  the  distance  of  more  than  two 
centuries  and  a  half,  be  studying  and  discus^slng  him.  In  not 
alluding  to  later  writers  Longinus  was  only  following  (he 
custom  of  authors  of  rhetorical  treatises,  who  very  properly 
confined  their  illustrations  and  references  to  writers  of  classical 
repute.  If  we  are  not  mistaken,  there  is  not  a  single  reference 
to  a  post-Augustan  writer  either  in  Hermogenes  or  in  Apsines^ 
either  in  Demetrius  or  in  Aphthonius. 

This  brings  us  to  the  last  point.  The  remains  of  Longinus 
which  are  undoubtedly  genuine  bear^  it  is  alleged,  no  resem- 

*  lo  liis  CommuDtarj  on  Hemiog«nia,  JuLo  tft  SiL-ilv  attaerrw  tbat  Longinus 
ond  Dumclriua,  'EKK4iiftcv  oi  Aptatoi,  liad  ayivcd  with  llae  ChriuliuiiB  in  tlieir 
admiration  <"f  tho  words  of  Mcwes— 'God  siiid.  Let  there  be  Itglit,  nnd  tliore 
n'SB  I  jgUt,'  a  plain  ttiojgh  mjic^uoted  refen-noe  (for  he  aubetitut^a  T6it  for  <ftait)  to 
the  uiuth  eection  of  tlie  'bablim(>.'  But  as  tbe^  dale  ot  JoUu  of  SicUy  was  the 
thirtceDth  century,  and  that  of  the  Paris  maDuscript  tb«  tuuth,  no  imjtortBUce — 
e&j  the  anti-LongiiiujiJ  purty — c&u  be  lUtdch&d  to  tt^  passage;  besides,  they  add, 
Loogmug  mbj  have  quott»d  it  Aoma where  c1b6. 
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blance  in  any  of  their  characteristics  of  style  to  those  of  *  the 
Sublime,'  and  jet  among  tbem  are  fragments  bearing  on  literary 
criticism  and  a  considerable  section  of  a  *  Treatise  on  Rhetoric/ 
We  will  begin  by  remarking  that  arguments  based  on  analogiei 
of  style  will  sometimes  lead  to  very  erroneous  conclosions. 
What  analogy  could  there  have  been  in  this  respect  between 
those  dialogues  of  Aristotle  which  Cicero  praises  for  the 
*iticTedible  flow  and  sweetness  of  their  diction,'  and  the  works 
of  Aristotle  which  have  come  down  to  u*?  There  is  no 
reasonable  doubt  that  Tacitus  was  the  author  of  the  *  Di&logue 
on  Oratory';  and  yet  what  could  possibly  be  more  unlike  the 
style  of  the  *  Agricola/  of  the  *  H  istories,'  andoftbe*Annala'?  If 
our  criterion  of  the  genuinene&s  of  Carlyle's  *  French  Revolution ' 
and  '  Latter- Day  Pamphlets'  were  based  on  considerations  drawn 
from  his  articles  in  the  *  Edinburgh  Encyclopedia  *  and  his '  Life 
of  Schiller,'  we  should  certainly  arrive  at  a  very  absurd  result. 
But,  putting  aside  for  a  moment  the  '  Treatise  on  Rhetoric,'  let  us 
see  what  the  remains  of  Longinus  are.  They  consist  of  a  portion 
of  a  letter  to  one  Marcellus  giving  an  account  of  contemporary 
philosophers  ;  a  short  extract  from  a  letter  to  Porphyry  asking 
him  to  send  him^  some  books  and  to  come  and  visit  him  ;  a 
short  extract  from  some  tetter  or  treatise  protesting  against  the 
opinion  that  the  soul  was  corporeal  and  perishable  ;  and  lastly 
three  extracts  abnut  metre  from  a  commentary  on  Hephspsttoo, 
the  authorship  of  the  6r»t  of  which  is  simply  assumed  from  the 
fact  that  Longinus  is  known  to  have  been  an  authority  on 
metre  and  prosody,  of  the  two  last  from  the  fact  that  they  are 
ascribed  to  him  in  marginal  notes  on  the  manuscripts,  written 
in  Latin  by  a  modern  hand  1  Of  the  '  Treatise  on  Rhetoric '  it 
may  suffice  to  say  that  it  originally  formed  part  of  the  text  of 
Apsines,  from  which  it  was  disengaged  by  the  sagacity  of 
Ruhnken  ;  but  where  it  begins  and  where  it  ends,  what  may 
stilt  belong  to  Apsines  and  what  to  Longinus,  has  only  been 
determined,  and  can  only  be  determined,  by  mere  conjecture. 

It  is  therefore  surprising,  we  had  ulmost  said  amusing,  to 
find  Professor  Gaucher  gravely  tabulating  the  words  in  these 
fragments^  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  which  of  them  appear 
and  which  do  not  appear  in  *  the  Sublime/  instituting  elaborate 
comparisons  between  the  style,  the  diction,  the  characteristics 
generally  of  these  scanty  and  most  questionable  relics  with 
those  of  the  Treatise,  and  then  proclaiming  that  the  Longinus 
of  the  one  could  not  possibly  have  been  the  Longinus  of 
the  other.  There  is  no  conclusion^  however  preposterous,  at 
which  criticism  could  not  arrive  if  Professor  Vaucher's  method 
were  applied   to  such  materials   as   those   to    which  Professor 
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Vaucher  applies  it.  These  fragments  are,  we  repeat,  too 
meagrre,  too  irrelevant  when  genuine,  toD  un authenticated  when 
analogous,  to  make  any  comparison  with  the  Treatise  of  the 
smallest  use.  We  have  no  wish  to  appear  paradoxical,  but  we 
terlou&I^  think  that  $uch  dim  and  fitful  light  as  they  cast  on 
the  subject  flickers  in  favour  of  the  claims  of  Longinus  to  the 
authorship  of  the  Treatise.  The  fragment  numbered  vii  in 
Weiske,  vindicating  the  immatcnality  of  the  soul,  has,  particu- 
larly at  the  conclusion,  quite  the  note  of  the  '  De  Sublimitate.' 
Professor  Vaucher  has  himself  drawn  attention  to  a  very  remark- 
able parallel  passage  in  the  *  Rhetoric'  In  the  Treatise 
(sect,  sx3c)  the  author  finely  calls  *  beautiful  words  the  very  light 
of  thought'  (ip^<;  yap  tm  oWt  iBiov  tou  i»ov  t«  xaXii  ovofiaTo)- 
In  the  'Rhetoric'  we  find  <^o"w  7ap  mtrrrep  twj'  ivvtyq^taratv  re 
KoX  eTTf^upTjfiaTiiyv  6  TotouTo?  Xoyoii,  The  citations  from  Prod  us, 
Eusebius,  John  of  Sicily,  and  others  included  by  Professor 
Vaucher  among  the  fragments  show  how  large  a  space  in  the 
writings  of  Longinus  was  filled  by  literary  criticism  of  a  kind 
parallel  to  that  found  in  'the  Sublime,'  We  learn  for  instance 
that  he  was  the  author  of  a  series  of  literary  discourses  known 
as  ol  (jiiXoXoyot  or  at  ffitXaXoyoc  ofiiKiai,  which  must  have  been 
very  voluminous,  as  the  twenty-first  book  of  this  work  is  cited. 
Walz  and  others  have  suggested  that  the  '  De  Subljmitate' 
m&y  have  formed  a  part  of  these  discourses.  This  conjecture  is 
certainly  supported  by  John  of  Sicily,  who  in  an  unmistakable 
reference  to  the  passage  on  bombast  in  the  third  section  of 
*  the  Sublime,^  observes:  *  But  about  these  things  Lunginus 
■peaks  with  more  precision  in  the  twenty-first  book  of  his 
ifuXoXoyot.'  It  is,  also,  at  least  significant  that  Longinus  wrote 
works  dealing  particularly  with  those  authors  who  are  cited 
most  frequently  in  *  the  Sublime/  four  on  Homer,  two  on 
Plato,  commenting,  as  the  citations  given  by  Prod  us  and 
Olympiodorus  show,  more  on  his  style  than  on  his  philosophy, 
and  one  on  the  'Meidias'  of  Demosthenes,  an  oration  from 
which  a  striking  passage  is  quoted  in  '  the  Sublime.' 

On  a  general  review  of  the  evidence,  then,  we  contend  that 
if  the  arguments  urged  against  the  claims  of  Longinus  to  the 
authorship  of  the  Treatise  cannot  be  conclusively  refuted,  they 
can,  if  examinetl  impartially,  be  seriously  shaken,  and  that  we 
are  still  very  far  from  having  reached  such  a  degree  of 
probability  as  would  justify  us  in  withdrawing  his  name 
from  the  title-page  of  the  work.  In  bringing  this  long,  and  we 
fear  wearisome,  discussion  to  a  close  we  cannot  forbear  adding 
that  the  responsibility  for  its  necessity  lies  with  Professor 
Roberts.     His  book  will,  we  hope,  become  a  text-book  at  the 
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uoivershie*,  bul  that  portion  of  the  Pmlegomena  which  Oeili 
with  the  question  we  have  been  discussing  is  distincllv 
inadequate.  The  claims  of  Long  in  us  are  assumed  to  be  so 
baseless  and  untenable  that  thej  are  not  even  dchared  ;  and 
yet  with  sirgular  inconsistency  the  work  is  aftributeil  to  biin 
on  the  title-page.  We  thought,  therefore,  we  should  he  doing 
a  useful  service  if  we  attempted  to  supply  this  defect. 

The  contributions  of  the  Greeks  to  literary  cnticism,  or  at 
all  events  such  contributions  as  have  come  down  to  us,  are,  it 
must  be  owned,  exceedingly  dtsappotnting.  It  might  have 
been  expected  that  a  people  by  whom  the  fine  arts  had  been 
carried  to  such  perfection,  and  in  whom  philosophical  enquiry 
and  dialectics  had  developed  »ucb  rare  powers  of  analysis,  would 
have  left  masterpieces  in  literary  criticism  worthy  to  stand 
beside  their  masterpieces  in  creative  art.  But  this  was  not  the 
case.  From  the  very  beginning  <*ritlcism  seems  lo  have  fallen 
into  Inferior  hands.  Its  earliest  representatives  were  the  second 
Rhapsodists,  men  who  blended  recitation  with  interpretation 
and  commentary.  Of  these  men  we  hare  a  lively  picture  in 
Plato's  'loo'  and  Xenopboti^s  'Symposium.'  'Do  yoa.  know 
greater  fools  than  tbe  Rhapsodists?  *  asks  one  of  the  characters 
in  Xenophoo's  dialog:ue.  'No,  by  Heaven,  1  do  not  1  *  is 
the  reply.  Whether  they  ever  wrote  down  their  criticisms, 
which  were  mostly  concerned  with  Homer,  does  not  appear; 
but,  if  they  did,  we  know  enough  of  them  to  know  that 
their  exact  modern  analogies  would  probably  be  the  critiques 
of  the  late  Mr.  OilfiHan,  or  of  Christopher  North  at  bis 
worst.  Nor  were  matters  much  improved  when  criticism  was 
represented,  in  the  nes.t  age,  by  ihe  philosophers,  tu  their 
bands  it  chiefly  confined  itself  to  allegorising  and  rationalising 
Homer,  and  to  discovering  in  him  symbolic  anticipations  of  the 
particular  truths,  theolngical,  morale  and  physical,  of  which  tbe 
interpreter  was  himself  the  prophet.  Such  was  tbe  employment 
of  Anaxagoras,  Stesimhrotus,  Mctrodorus  of  Lampsacus,  and 
Euhemerus. 

In  the  Piriciean  age  the  criticism  which  has  its  counlerpart 
in  our  popular  press  found,  no  doubt,  voluminous  expression. 
What  '  Punch*  and  tbe  weekly  reviews  are  to  us,  Aristophanes 
and  the  poets  of  the  Old  Comedy  were  to  Athens.  Belore  this 
irresponsible  tribunal  was  dragged  every  prominent  candidate 
for  literary  fame.  How  he  fared  depended  partly  on  the 
personal  prejudices  of  his  censor,  partly  on  the  clique  or  faction 
to  which  he  belonged,  and  partly  to  what  could  he  gut  out  of 
blm  in  the  way  of   amusement.     We   have  excellent  and    no 
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doubt  typical  specimens  of  this  crltLclsui  in  '  Tbe  Frog»,'  io  *■  The 
Acbarniaas,'  ia  '  TUe  TlicimophorJazuaac,'  and  in  the  f rag-men tary 
remaint  of  Antipbancs  and  Ep'tcratej;^  Of  the  systematic 
treatises  on  criticism  produced  during  the  Peri  clean  age  not 
one  remains;  and,  judging  from  the  remarks  quoted  from  tbem, 
the  loss  is  not  to  be  regretted. 

No  greater  ealamity  has  befallen  letters  than  the  fact  that  Plato 
gare  to  metaphycics  and  politics  what  be  might  have  given  to 
criticism  in  its  application  to  the  fine  arts.  Scattered  up  and 
doirn  his  writings  are  passages  in  which  may  be  found  the  germs 
uf  the  profoundest  truths  on  which  philosophical  criticism 
rests.  He  was  the  first  to  discern  and  maintain  that  the  fine 
arts  are  modes  of  imitation  ;,  that  what  ihcj  represent  ia  not  the 
particular  and  accidental,  but  the  universal  and  essential;  and 
that  tbe  breach  of  their  life  is  divine  inspiration,  withriut  which 
tbey  nve  of  no  avail.  But,  like  our  own  Ruskin^  Plato  vvat 
wilful  and  fanatical^  and  bis  mo»t  elaborate  contributions  to 
literary  criticism  express  opinions  so  contradictory  to  what  bo 
has  maintained  etsewberc,  and  are  so  singularly  unsympathetic 
and  perverse^  that  they  might  almost  be  mistaken  for  irony. 

Whether  criticism  advanced  under  tbe  other  disciples  of 
Socrates  we  have  no  means  of  judging.  We  know  that  Crito 
and  Simon  wrote  treatises  on  poetry  and  on  the  beautiful, 
Simmias  a  treatise  on  the  epic,  and  Glauco  a  dialogue  on 
Euripides.  Of  Plato's  own  disciples  the  most  distinguished, 
after  Aristotle — we  are  speaking,  of  course,  of  criticism — was 
Heraclldes  of  Pontus,  the  author  of  several  treatises,  the  loss  of 
one  of  which,  a  treati»e  on  poetry  and  the  poets,  is  for  many 
reasons  greatly  to  be  regretted.  The  criticism  of  pre- 
Alexandrian  Hellas  culminated  in  Aristotle  and  Theophrastus, 
of  whose  once  voluminous  critical  writing*  all  that  remain  are 
a  few  short  fragments,  one  long  fragment^  and  one  entire  work, 
Aristotle  concerned  himself  with  criticism,  not  because  of 
any  special  aptitude  and  taste  for  such  studies,  but  simply 
because  as  a  department  of  human  knowledge  it  was  compre- 
hended in  bis  survey.  He  brought  to  it  what  he  brought  Io 
(everything  else,  a  most  powerful  and  logical  intellect,  subtle 
ditcrimination,  immense  erudition,  and  a  mania  for  methodising ; 
and  he  brought  nothing  else.  In  all  the  finer  qualities  and 
instincts  of  the  critic,  in  all  that  is  implied  by  ajsihetic  scnsi- 
bilily,  ho  was  more  signally  deficient  than  our  own  Johnson. 
He  narrowed  and  reduced  criticism  to  an  exact  science;  but 
such  principles  in  the  theory  of  rhetoric  and  poetry  as  arc 
I  capable  of  precise  definition  and  direct  application  he  deduced 
I  p.nd  fixed  fur  ever.  Thus  the  'Poetics*  and  the  ' Rhetoric '^  are  in 
I  VoL  102,— No.  384,  -l  ? 
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some  respects  the  most  precious  contributions  which  have  ev«r 
been  made  to  criticism  ;  in  others,  especially  to  motJern  reader*, 
disappointing  even  to  exasperation.  How  far  Aristotle  was 
original,  and  how  far  lie  was  indebted  to  his  predecessors  and  con- 
temporaries, is  a  question  which  cannot  be  answered  now.  The 
germ  of  much  in  hia  'Poetics'  he  certainly  owed  to  Plato,  and  his 
'  Rhetoric '  had  been  preceded  by  numerous  treatises  issuing  from 
the  schools  of  Athens,  of  Sicily,  of  Pergatnus,  and  of  Rhodes, 
We  know,  for  cxantple,  that  in  his  definition  of  rhetoric  he  had 
been  anticipated  by  Corax  and  Tisias,  that  he  was  original 
neither  in  bis  method  nor  his  analysis,  and  that  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  his  practical  precepts  had  long  been  common- 
places. But  Aristotle,  cither  directly  or  through  his  disciples, 
left  his  mark  on  every  department  of  criticism.  In  his  recen- 
sion of  the  'Iliad'  and  the  '  Odyssey,'  in  the  commentaries  on 
Homer,  tlcsiod,  and  other  classics,  and  in  the  '  Dtdascaliae ' 
compiled  under  his  directions,  he  initiated  studies  which  were 
to  occupy  the  chief  attention  of  critics  for  several  generations. 

With  the  Alexandrian  age  Greek  criticism  may  be  said  to 
have  entered  on  Its  third  stage.  It  passed  out  of  the  hands  of 
dilettanti  and  of  philosophers  into  tliose  of  pedants  and 
grammarians,  and  confined  itself  almost  entirely  to  philology 
and  antiquities.  To  the  Alexandrian  scholiasts  our  debt  is 
certainly  a  considerable  one,  and^  had  they  confined  themselves 
lo  the  sphere  in  which  they  were  qualified  to  excel,  our  gratitude 
would  have  been  without  reserve.  But  unfortunately  they  went 
further.  They  confounded  what  should  be  distinguished]  tbey 
mistook  the  mean«  of  exegesis  for  the  ends;  and  they  taught 
others  to  make  the  same  great  mistake.  Criticism  ceased  to  be 
associated  with  its  higher  functions,  eithc^r  being  directed 
entirely  to  such  ptdnts  as  are  of  interest  to  mere  grammarians 
and  pbiltilogistSj  or  dissolving  itself,  as  Bacon  puts  it,  'into  a 
number  of  idle,  unwhtjiesome,  and,  as  I  may  call  them,  vermi- 
culate  questions.'  In  the  lung  list  of  critical  treatises  coonposed 
during  the  Alexandrian  age  it  is  remarkable  that  there  is,  if 
we  recollect  rightly,  not  one  whose  title  certainly  indicates  that 
the  treatment  of  the  subject  was  other  than  either  philological 
or  historical.  So  completely  indeed  bad  the  Alexandrian 
writers  lu&t  sight  of  the  distinction  between  criticism  in  its 
higher  aspects  and  criticism  as  they  understood  it,  that,  though 
Crates  of  Pergamus  denied  that  a  grammarian  was  a  critic, 
and  maintained  that  grammar  was  subordinate  to  criticism,  he 
cunfiiied  criticism  to  illustrative  commentary. 

On  critical  literature  these  men  left  an  indelible  impression. 
They  became  the  founders  of  a  dynasty   which  has  remained 
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unbroken  to  the  present  day,  and  which  unhappily  has  its 
reprp$«atatiyes  wherever  tetters  have  been  stuJieJ,  When  Swift 
facelioualj  traced  to  Aristarchus  the  pedigree  of  those  critics 
whom  his  friend  Pope  described  as  possessing  every  accomplish- 
ment except  spirit,  taste,  and  setisp,  and  whom  he  has  himself 
delineated  with  so  much  truth  and  humour  in  the  'Tale  of  a 
Tub,'  he  may  have  been  unjust  to  that  particular  scholar,  but 
he  was  certainly  not  unjust  to  that  scholar's  disciples.  There 
was  always  a  tendency  Jo  the  Greek  mind  to  frivolousness,  to 
attach  undue  importance  to  trifles,  to  peddle  with  nice  distinc- 
tions, and  to  waste  itself  on  the  mere  exercise  of  ingenuity. 
While  Greece  was  in  her  glory  all  this  had  been  kept  in  check, 
for  ai  great  community  makes  great  citizens  ;  but  the  extinction  of 
their  untiunal  life,  and  the  loss  of  everything  which  was  involved 
in  it,  threw  the  Greeks  back  on  themselves,  and  thus  developed 
their  innate  infirm tty.  VVhat  before  was  a  tendency  now  became 
a  habit,  and  soon  grew  into  a  distinguishing  characteristic. 

In  nothing  is  this  more  conspicuous  than  in  their  later 
criticism.  Of  its  degeneracy  during  the  Alexandrian  age  we 
have  just  spoken;  its  degeneracy  in  subsequent  ages  is  equally 
apparent.  Thisf'alling-off  is  the  more  striking  when  we  compare 
it  with  what  Home  produced  between  about  b,o.  (iO  and  a.D.  120 — 
the  brilliant  treatises  of  Cicero,  the  *  Ars  Poetica  *  and  two  epistles 
of  Horace,  the  *  Dialogue  on  Oratory,*  the  great  masterpiece  of 
Quintlliaa — works,  in  some  cases  and  in  some  portions,  as 
severely  technical  as  the  treatises  of  Demetrius  and  Hertnogenes, 
but  Impressed  with  the  stamp  of  a  large  and  liberal  intelligence 
and  pregnant  with  energy  and  life.  lo  the  treatises  of  Dionysius, 
in  early  life  the  contemporary  of  Cicero,  we  are  in  the  class- 
room of  a  professor  of  rhetoric,  mechanically  imparting  what 
has  been  mechanically  acquired  in  the  dissecting-rootn  of  a 
philological  anatomist.  There  lies  the  composition — a  history^ 
it  may  be»  or  an  oration,  or  occasionally  a  poem.  Erery  bone, 
every  nerve,  every  artery  is  traced  out  and  laid  bare :  every- 
thing is  discovered  but  the  secret  of  its  life.  There  Is  an 
amazing  insensibility  to  nil  that  charm  and  power  in  a  work 
of  art  which  evade  positive  analysis  and  definition  according 
to  conventional  canons.  Of  the  principles  of  criticism,  of 
the  philosophy  of  taste,  of  the  philosophy  of  the  beautiful,  of 
the  relation  between  Nature  and  Art,  of  the  influence  exercised 
by  individual  temperament  and  social  and  historical  comlitlons 
on  the  activity  of  a  literary  artist,  not  a  word  is  said.  The 
masterpieces  of  I  lonier,  of  Thucydides,  of  Piat(t,  of  Demosthenes, 

bare  contemplated  solely  as  models  of  composition.     But  within 
this  contracted  sphere  the  analyticaV  sublVel^  (iis^Xa^cft.  V^'vjv^wt^ 
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extraordlnaij.  It  is  seen  in  its  perfection  in  the  two  treatlsei 
of  Dioji)'«ius  on  *  Composition  '  and  on  the  *  Ancient  Oraior*,'  ia 
the  •  De  Inventione '  and  the  *De  Pormis  OratoriU'  of  Hermo- 
genes,  and,  above  all — for  the  work  is  a  matlel  of  terseness  and 
condensation,  and,  a  little  peddling  excepted,  of  good  sense — 
in  the  '  De  Elocutione'  of  Demetrius.*  Howevtr  much  we  ma)* 
regret  the  purely  scholastic  character  of  these  works,  criticistn 
would  have  been  poorer  for  their  loss,  for  of  their  kind  thej 
are  classics. 

Of  far  less  value  is  the  great  bulk  of  the  contributions  to 
criticism  which  have  survived  from  the  Brst,  second,  and  third 
centuries.  Apart  from  'the  Sublime,'  none  of  these  rise  above 
mediocrity,  except  the  treatise  of  Hepha^stion  on  m.etres — 
which  has,  however^  only  a  technical  value — and  an  essay 
to  which  we  shall  presently  refer.  It  would  be  absurd  to 
dignify  with  the  name  of  classics  the  loose  and  desultory 
observations  of  Plutarch,  which  are  on  a  par  with  those 
of  Strabo.  Lucian  has  some  excellent  remarks  scattered 
up  and  down  his  works»  particularly  in  the  'Lexiphanes' 
and  in  the  *  How  History  Should  be  Written,'  but  his  place 
Is  among  satirists  rather  than  among  critics,  Apoltonius 
Dyscolos  is  a  mere  grammarian.  Apsines,  like  the  Anon^mi 
before  and  after  him,  simply  thrashes  the  straw.  But  one 
writer,  at  the  end  of  the  first  and  the  beginning  of  the  second 
century  oi  our  era,  deserves  particular  notice.  Kgger  has  drawn 
attention  to  the  remarkable  example  of  philosophical  criticism 
which  is  to  be  found  in  one  of  the  orations  of  Dion  Chrysostom 
—the  'Olymplus.'  Pheidias  is  there  represented  as  explaining 
how  be  formed  the  conception  of  bis  great  statue,  the  Olympian 
Zeus.  Tracing  Art  and  Religion  to  the  same  source — Divine 
Truth — Dion  dwells  on  the  close  alliance  between  them  as 
embodiments  of  divine  ideas,  ideas  innate  in  man's  soul.  He 
then  compares  the  plastic  arts  with  poetry,  and  contrasts  as  well 
as  laments  the  limitations  necessarily  imposed  on  the  sculptor 
with  the  freer  scope  of  the  poet.  The  'Olympius'  contains, 
it  will  be  seen,  the  germ  of  Lessing's  thesis  in  the  *■  Laocoon,' 
and  It  is  written  with  extraordinary  enthusiasm  and  eloquence. 
Of  all  the  critiques  which  have  come  down  to  us,  this,  and  this 
alone,  has  the  note,  or  something  of  the  note,  of  the  work  at 
which  we  have  now  arrived. 


*  It  IB  cxtraordiDiir^  tb&t  this  adminiblo  treAtite  «honld  not  hare  foantl  ■ 
modem  editor;  it  k  perhaps  the  beat  practica]  taauiial  on  coiupoaitioa  erer 
wriUen :  even  a  poptilur  treuBlatloa  of  it  would  be  mcrnt  useful  and  entertiiinbg, 
for  it  is  as  applieable  to  ttie  VBrlous  fonns  of  composition  io  En^ibh  ts  it  u  to 
thoee  iu  Greek. 
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The  '  De  SubUmitate*  hmfl  noE  reached  u>  in  Its  entiretj. 
About  nine  hundred  Hues,  or  more  than  a  third  of  it,  have  been 
lost,  but  as  the  Ltcunie  ore  occasionalj  and  occur,  with  the 
exception  apparently  of  a  few  words,  in  the  bodj'  of  the  work, 
they  are  comparatively  unimportant^  and  in  no  way  obscure 
either  its  method  or  it*  scope.  The  author  addresses  it  to  ■ 
young  Roman,  apparently  hia  pupil,  who  had  been  studying 
with  htm  a  treatise  on  the  Sublime  written  by  Ca?cilius  of 
Calacte.  Both  of  ihem  had  found  it  most  unsatisfactory.  It 
had  neither  shown  how  the  Sublime  could  be  attained  nor  even 
defined  what  the  Sublime  is^  to  say  nothing  of  other  serious 
defects.  At  the  request  of  the  pupil,  and  out  of  kindness  and 
respect  for  a  desire  of  knowledge,  the  master  had  been  per- 
suaded to  give  his  views  on  the  subject ;  and  he  exhorts  hia 
fellow-student — for  so  be  courteously  regards  him — to  join  in 
an  investigation  which  should  with  both  of  them  bare  truth 
and  truth  only  for  its  object-  'For  he  answered  well* — ^the 
reference  is  to  Pythagoras — '  who,  when  asked  in  what  qualities 
we  resemble  the  Gods,  declared  ttiat  we  du  so  in  benevolence 
and  truth/     With  this  charming  prelude  the  Treatise  opens. 

VVe  may  Ijegin  by  remarking  that  'sublimity*  in  the  Greek 
sense  of  the  term  and  as  it  is  employed  here  is  by  no  means 
synonymous  with  '  sublimity '  in  the  English  sense  of  the  term^ 
though  it  has  some  affinity  with  it.  It  is  here  used  partly  as  a 
synonym  fnr  a  technical  term  in  rhetoric  and  partly  perhaps  in 
a  sense  peculiar  to  the  writer.  Among  the  various  species  or 
styles  of  composition  which  the  ancient  critics  have  distin- 
guished and  defined  is  one  which  appears  under  dlAerent  names 
but  with  a  common  character — this  is  the  'grand  *  or  '  magnifi- 
cent' style.  It  is  described  by  Aristotle  and  defined  by 
Demetrius  as  •  magnificent' or  *  befitting  a  great  man'  {fteya' 
XoTTpefl-Jj^),  by  Cicero  under  the  title  of  'grandiloqua,'  by 
Diun)siu;i  under  the  title  of  a  style  blending  the  iharacteristics 
of  iLie  *  harslj  '  {avff~r}pui')  and  the  'polished  and  elegant' 
(jXatfiVpop).,  Rnd  by  Hermogeoes  as  indicatiie  uf  'greatness ' 
{fi,(y(6o^).  Cipcilius  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  apply 
the  term  ui^o^,  'height*  or  'elevation,'  to  it,  though  the 
adjective  cones  ponding  to  vyjfO<i  had  already  been  used  to 
describe  it  by  Ditin^sius.  In  this  treatise  the  word  which 
gives  it  its  title  si^ntfles  nil  that  was  included  in  the  qualities 
indicated  by  these  technical  terms,  and,  to  judge  fioin  what 
may  be  galbercd  from  iLe  extant  analyses  of  them,  much  more 
besides.  Its  elasticity  indeed  perplexed  Gibbon  and  was 
ridiculed  by  Macaulay.  If  we  take  our  stand  on  two  remarks, 
and  on  what  may  he  deduced  directly  (rom  t,h.eiii^i«€i  %b.^lk  fe.*\^. 
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the  key  to  the  meaning  of  'sublimity'  aa  here  interpreted  ;  it  w 
a  certain  '  loftiness  and  excellence  in  expression '  (aKpoTJ/?  xai 
i^oxv  ■''<•'»  ^oyaip  ierri  ra  v^)  J  it  is  *  the  echo  of  a  great  sonl  * 
(vyjroii  (jLeydkotfipoa-vv't}^  a7n}j(i]fia).  It  thus  includes  all  that 
expresses  grand  or  impressive  conceptions  in  ma|rnificcnl 
language ;  all  that  can  with  the  power  of  words  eialt  and  thrill 
the  mind,  and  excite  in  the  afTectionSj  and  especially  in  the 
nobler  affections,  passionate  sympathy  ;  and  all  that  invests  with 
distinction,  dignity,  and  grandeur  whatever  is  embodied  and 
represented,  whether  the  apparel  be  simple  or  ornate,  exquisite 
or  plain.  It  is  thus  applied  to  the  silence  of  Ajax  in  the 
eleventh  book  of  the  *  Odyssey,'  to  the  famous  adjuration  of 
Demosthenes  in  the  '  De  Corona,'  to  the  ode  in  which  Sappho 
expresses  passion  in  quintessence,  to  the  journey  of  Fhaethon 
in  Euripides'  tragedy,  to  Thucydides'  description  of  the  agonies 
of  thirst  suffered  in  the  retreat  from  Syracuse, 

The  first  question  discussed  is  whether  the  Sabiiuie  can  be 
reduced  to  rule,  or  whether  rather  it  is  not  innate  and  a  pure 
gift  of  nature.  This  leads  to  some  interesting  remarks  on  the 
relation  of  Art  to  Nature  and  of  expression  to  inspiration. 
Their  relations,  it  is  maintained,  are  precisely  those  which, 
according  to  Demosthenes,  exist  between  good  fortune  and  good 
counsel.  Good  fortune  is  undoubtedly  the  6rst  of  blessings, 
and  good  counsel  only  the  second  ;  jet,  if  the  second  without 
the  first  may  be  quite  useless,  the  first  without  the  second  may 
be  useless  too.  At  this  point  occurs  the  first  lacuna^  and  we  find 
ourselves  in  the  middle  of  a  discussion  of  the  false  Sublime, 
which  resolves  itself  into  bombast  (to  oIBovp)^' parentht/rxux,^  athI 
'frigidity.*  The  first  is  an  affectation  of  an  enthusiasm  which 
is  not  felt,  the  language  of  passion  without  the  thing  itself,  mere 
tumidity.  The  second  is  the  display  of  passion  where  no 
passion  is  required,  or  of  passion  in  excess  where  it  ought  to 
be  subdued.  The  third  is  conceited  affectation,  the  perpetual 
straining  after  preciosity  and  fine  writings  of  all  literary  vices 
the  'most  ignoble,'  and  the  'direct  antithesis  of  the  SubUroe*— 
which  is  just  the  sentiment  of  Anatole  France,  '  Gardons-nous 
d'e'crire  trop  bien,  c'est  la  pire  maniere  qu'il  y  ait  d'ccrire/ 

'  All  these  ugly  and  parasitical  growths  (it  is  adtled)  arisa  in 
literature  from  a  single  cause,  that  pursuit  of  novelty  in  the  eipres- 
sion  of  ideas  which  may  be  regarded  aa  the  fashionnblo  crozo  of  our 
day.' 

We  fear  that  Mr.  R,  L,  Stevenson  occasionally,  and  hisdisojples 
generally,  would  have  had  short  shrift  from  this  critic. 

From  the  false  be  passes  to  the  true  Sublime.     He  observes 
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that  it  h  with  ihe  Sublime  as  it  is  with  the  common  objects 
of  life,  that  nothing  should  be  hetd  really  great  which  it  is 
a  mark  of  greatness  to  despise,  such  as  riches,  honours,  dis- 
tiQCtioits,  and  all  other  things  *  which  possess  in  abundance 
the  externa]  trappings  of  the  stage*;  consequently,  in  regard 
to  Uterarj  compositions,  we  should  be  careful  not  to  allow 
ourselves  to  admire  those  which  it  would  be  creditable  to  us 
to  despise.  And  then^  in  a  very  noble  passage,  he  furnishes  us 
with  the  real  lest  of  the  Sublime:— 

*  If  we  feel  our  souls  lifted  up,  filled  as  it  were  with  joy  and  pride, 
Ds  though  we  hod  ourselrcH  originated  what  wo  read,  if  it  iuBjiircs  us 
with  lofty  Ihoughte,  Buggeets  to  us  more  tban  it  expresses,  hrnuds 
itself  OD  our  memories,  and  gaiua  rather  tban  losta  by  repeated 
pcmsnls  and  study,  then  we  may  bo  sure  the  Sublime  haa  expressed 
itself/ 

It  was  on  hearing^  this  passage  fhat  the  great  Conde  exclaimed 
in  rapture,  '  Voilk  le  sublime  !  VoiUi  san  veritable  caractere  I '  * 
The  Treatise  goes  on  to  say — perhaps  tin  better  definition  of 
what  must  constitute  the  supremo  statidanl  of  taste  could  be 
given — that  true  sublimity  is  that  which  pleases  all  and  pleases 
always  ;— 

*FoT  wheu  men  of  different  purguita,  lives,  ambitions,  ages, 
languages,  hold  identical  viewa  on  ono  and  the  samo  subject,  then 
that  verdict,  which  restdts,  so  to  epcab,  from  a  coacort  of  hctcro- 
geueoua  elementa,  gives  us  unshaken  oonfidonco  iu  the  object  of  our 
ailrairatioiL,' 

From  these  general  remarks  the  Treatise  proceed*  to  enu- 
merate the  source*  of  the  Sublime.  They  are  five.  The  first 
and  ino$t  important  is  the  power  of  forming  grand  concep- 
tions; next  comes  vehement  and  inspired  passion:  these  two 
cannot  be  acquired  b)*  att,  but  are  the  gift  of  nature.  Then 
come  the  three  which  are  the  result  of  att:  the  due  formation  of 
figures^  both  those  of  thought  and  those  of  expression;  noble 
diction,  comprising  the  choice  of  words,  the  use  of  metaphors, 
and  elaboration  of  language;  and  lastly,  dignihed  and  elevated 
composition. 

It  is  in  dealing  with  the  first  of  these  sources  that  the  great 
note  of  the  Treatise  is  struck,  namelfj  that  grandeur  of  con- 
ceptioD  can  neither  be  simulated  nor  induced,  tt  must  be 
in  the  soul  of  the  artist,  the  expression  of  the  man  himself. 
To  write  nobly  we  must  think,  we  must  feel,  we  must  live 
nobly^     It  is  not  possible,  he  sajrs,  that  men  with  mean  and 


•  Daguld  Btewait, '  Works,'  yo\.  V,  v-  ^\. 
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servile  ideas  anJ  aims  prevailing  tbrnughnut  their  lives  should 
producp  anjlhing  which  is  admirable.  In  a  passage,  which 
might  have  been  written  by  Ruskin,  he  thus  accounts  for  the 
degradation  of  art  and  literature: — 

'  Tho  love  of  tnoBcj,  a  dieeaEe  with  which  wd  are  all  of  tis  now 
iDBatiably  infected,  and  the  love  of  pleasure,  make  ub  their  slaveis — 
or,  rather,  I  should  eay,  pluogo  ub  body  and  eoul  into  the  abju  of 
degradatiun  :  tbo  ouo  a  malady  that  dwarfs  meD,  the  other  a  tDftlsdj 
that  makes  them  ignoble.     Nor,  on  refloction,  can  I  discover  how  it 
IB  possible  for  us,  if  we  honour  boundless  wealth   eo  highly,  or,  to 
speak  more  correctly,  mnko  it  a  God,  to  giiKTd  our  sonls  from  tie 
entrance  of  thoFa  evils  which  arc  inBcpBrablo  from  it.     Fur  wherever 
wealth  is  immodcrato  and  unrestrained,  extravaganco,  in  close  COD- 
junction,  follows  it,  bo  to  speak,  step  by  step ;  and  as  soon    as  the 
former  opens  the  gates  of  cities  and  houses  the  latter  atraightway 
enters  iu  and  dwells  there.     And  after  a  while  these  two  build  nests 
in  the  lives  of  men,  as  philosophers  have  eipressed  it,  and  very  soon 
propagate,  breeding  charlatanry  and  vanity  and  luxury,  no  bastard 
progeny  of  their  parenlB,  but  quite  legitimate.  Should  those  children 
of  wealth  be  allowed   to  come  to  matuHly,  they  speedily  beget 
inexorable  tyrante  in  the  fioul,  iuBoleuce,  lawleBSnefe,  and  shmnelesB- 
ncsB.    And  so  it  will  be,  nccctearily,  that  men  wUl  no  longer  lift  op 
their  eyes,  or  have  any  regard  for  fame,  but  the  complete  ruin  of 
such  lives  will  gradually  be  nrougbt,  ibe  nobler  faculties  of  the  £od1 
pine  and  fndo  away,  and  become  dcispicahle.  .  .  .  What  wastes  and 
coneunies  the   talented    men  of  the  present  age    is    the   apathy  iu 
which,  with  few  exceptions,  we  pass  our  lives,  merely  working  and 
striving   to  get  applause  and  pleasure,  never  to  do  what  is  useful 
and  what  would  B«cnre  the  praise  which  is  worth  having  and  worth 
our  effort.'  • 

Thus  all  that  constitutes  the  vitalitv,  the  power,  the  glory  of 
literature  is  enervated  and  corrupted  at  its  very  source.  No 
one  is  in  earnest,  no  one  is  serious.  What  is  wanted  can  be 
got,  the  perfection  of  clcverneES  and  trifling,  brilliant  speeches, 
pretty  poems,  charming  disquisitions — all,  in  fact,  that  slaves 
and  fribbles  of  parts  and  accomplishments  are  likely  to  demand 
and  competent  to  supply.  And  is  this,  he  asks  in  scorn,  what 
poetry,  what  oratory,  what  criticism  have  come  to?  The  only 
salvation  lies  in  getting  back  to  the  demi-gods  of  happier 
times — 01  la-o&eoi,  i/cilpoi — lo  Homer,  to  Tbucjdides,  to  Pla.to,  to 
Demosthenes,  and  in  making  them  our  companions,  our  guides 
and  teachers,  our  standards,  our  touchstones.  For  as,  be 
brautiJ'ully  sajs; — 

*  tl:c  Priestess  of  Apollo,  t^hen  she  approaches  the  tripod,  is  inaiiircdlj 
by  the  divine  vapour  exhaling  from  the  rift  beneath  it,  so  from  the 
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grCftt  natures  of  the  mea  of  old  tbere  are  borne  in  npou  tbe  sonle  of 
tboeo  who  emulate  tbem,  ae  from  eaored  cavitiea,  what  we  ioaj 
describe  as  effltieiiiceB,  eo  that  thej  wbo  aaem  little  likely  to  be 
poescfised  are  tlierebj  inspired  and  become  groat  "witb  the  greatness 
of  othcirs/ 

We  should  live  as  in  their  presence-  We  should  ask  ourselvei, 
when  writing,  bow  would  Homer,  or  Thucydides,  or  PJato,  or 
Demosthenes  have  expressed  themselves,  and  what  would  be 
their  verdict  if  we  submitted  our  work  to  them. 

*  For,'  he  cnDtiones,  *  these  high  exemplarB^  presenting  themaelyea 
to  hb  and  ioflamiag  oar  ardour  and  as  it  were  illumining  our  path, 
will  in  a  way  exalt  our  souls  to  the  fuIneBs  of  the  stature  wo 
conceivo.' 


Such  was  the  spirit  in  which  the  author  of  ibis  treatise 
prosecuted  his  sludj-  of  the  Old  Masters,  a  study  as  profound 
and  minute  as  it  was  passionately  sympathetic  ;  and  from  this 
study  were  derived  hts  criteria  of  literary  excellence.  These 
criteria  are  not  infallible.  If  the  Treatise  has  not  been  inter' 
polated — which  is,  by  the  way,  eitremclj  likely  * — they  some- 
times produced,  or  at  least  were  compatible  with,  most 
unsatisfactory  results.  But  they  revealed  to  him  and  enabled 
him  to  reveal  to  others  the  real  secret  of  literary  immortality,  of 
genuine  greatness,  of  genuine  excellence;  and  they  furnished 

»hiin  with  a  very  Ithuriel's  spear  for  the  detection  of  their 
counterfeits.  No  false  note,  no  touch  of  insincerity,  escapes 
him ;  he  has  no  mis-measurements.  Apollonius,  who  never 
trips,  is  separated  from  Homer,  wbo  is  often  tripping,  and 
badly  tripping,  by  the  impassable  barrier  which  divides  talent 
from  genius.  The  all -accomplished  Hyperidcs  may  be  proved 
categorically  to  unite  innumerable  virtues  to  which  Demosthenes 
has  no  pretension  :  but  Demosthenes  remains  without  equal  or 
second. 

'  BaccbylJdee  and  Ion,'  bo  obeerves,  'are  faultless,  and  in  the 
polished  school  eminently  ologant  and  beautiful,  while  Pindar  and 
SopbocloB  often  become  unacoountably  dull  (o-jSeWn-rat  aX6yia<i)  and 
fail  most  deplorably.  But  would  anyone  in  his  eeoses  regard  all 
the  works  of  loo  put  togctlier  as  an  equivalent  for  the  single  diauia 
ofthe"CEdipna"?* 

The  four  sections  in  which  the  author  di^rusics  whether  the 
palm  should  be  given  to  works  which  are  without  flaws  and 
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*  It  ia  diffloult  to  evtppoBo  thut  the  aiitlnrtr  of  tho  reet  of  tho  Trcirtufl  (^miUt 
hfkVf^  wriltfn  aoinr-  of  tho  stupiij  rtniarka  about  the  'Odygaey '  in  loct,  isc,  uml  l)io 
•^ftlw  pnasage  from  trie  '  'rimrcviB'  in  sfcc^,.  "VS-iVi, 
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defects,  but  deficient  in  grandeur,  or  to  works  wliich  arc  marked 
by  grandeur  but  fuU  of  faults,  and  whether  in  estimating  com- 
parative excellence  we  should  prefer  quantity  to  quality,  or 
quality  to  quantity,  are  of  singular  interest.  There  is  certaioljr 
nothing  more  noble  in  criticism  than  the  passage  in  whicbj 
while  maintaining  the  superiority  of  the  faultily  sublime  to 
faultless  mediocrity,  he  deduces  the  reasons  for  such  preference 
from  the  innate  nobility  of  man,  from  the  instinct  which 
attracts  bim  to  the  '  thoughts  beyond  the  reaches  of  bis  frame,* 
to  immensity  and  grandeur.  Of  the  pellucid  streamlet,  be  %&y%^ 
which  quenches  our  thirst,  of  the  tiny  clear  burning  flame 
which  nur  hands  have  kindled,  we  gratefully  avail  ourselves, 
for  they  are  of  use.  But  our  admiration  is  reserved  not  for 
what  is  serviceable  but  for  what  expands  and  thrills  our  souls, 
for  the  stupendous  phenomena  of  nature,  for  the  overwhelming 
magnificence  of  mighty  rivers  and  of  ocean,  for  the  great 
luminaries  of  heaven,  though  so  often  obscured,  for  the  awe- 
corapelUng  splendours  of  the  rock^belching  desolating  Etna. 
Hence  he  concludes  that  what  constitutes  the  superiority  of 
a  writer  who  possesses  sublimity  to  a  writer  wlio  has  every 
gift  and  accomplishment  but  sublimity — in  other  words,  what 
measures  the  distance  between  a  Homer  and  an  ApoUonius,, 
between  a  Demosthenes  and  a  HyperJdes,  between  a  Plato  and 
a  L)'sias — is  in  no  way  affected  by  the  absence  or  presence  of 
errors  and  blemishes.  When  sublimity  is  present  they  are 
mere  spots  on  the  sun  ;  wben  sublimity  is  absent,  of  what 
concern  in  the  absence  of  the  sun  is  the  absence  of  spots?  All 
other  qualities,  he  continues,  in  his  enthusiasm,  prove  their 
possessors  to  be  men,  but  sublimity  raises  them  near  the 
majesty  of  God  (ro  S'  i5i^09  iyyvs;  atpet  fi^a\o<f>pO(rvvr}^  B^ov). 
Immunity  from  errors  relieves  from  censure,  but  sublimity 
alone  exciter  a,d miration. 

There  is  much  more  in  this  most  suggestive  and  we  may  truly 
say  inspiring  Treatise  over  which  we  would  have  gladly  lingered. 
Had  space  not  failed  us,  we  should  have  liked  to  comment  on 
the  many  other  admirable  critical  canons  which  it  has  laid 
down,  and  on  its  equally  admirable  illustrations  of  them  ;  on 
its  masterly  analyses  of  the  virtues  and  vices  of  style ;  on  its 
mftoy  fine  and  subtle  remarks  about  the  choice  and  power  of 
words,  about  figures,  about  rhythm  ;  on  its  estimates  of  the 
great  classics,  at  once  so  discriminating  and  so  eloquent ;.  on  the 
parallels  between  Demosthenes  and  Hyperidcs,  and  Demosthenes 
and  Cicero;  on  the  magnificent  criticism  of  the  '  Iliad,'  with  its 
sublime  comparison  of  Homer  to  the  sun  and  to  the  sea ;  and 
above  all,  on  the   general   characteristics  of  one  wbo  may  be 
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described  a»  an  almost  ideal  critic  alike  in  aimj  in  method,  in 
culture,  in  temper. 

Professor  Roberts  is  on  the  whole  to  be  congratulated  on  bi« 
work  as  an  editor  and  translator,  for  if  in  the  first  capacity  he 
cannot  claim  distinction,  be  possesses  in  n.  bigb  degree  corape' 
tence;  and  though,  as  a  translator,  he  is  at  times  perhaps  a  little 
too  periphrastic^  he  is  often  most  felicitous,  and  almost  alivayf 
vigorous  and  trustworthy.  Of  his  scholarship  it  may  be  said 
that  it  is  ^  magis  extra  vitia  quam  cum  virtutihus,' ciutious, 
sober,  and  sure-footed,  but  never  brtlliant.  Thus,  if  it  does 
not  actually  break  down  at  what  may  be  called  crises,  it  almost 
always  disappoints.  Wherever  a  difficulty  occurs,  the  chance 
is  always  in  favour  of  a  judicious  avoidance  of  it  or  perplexing 
indecision.  Such  is  the  plight  in  which  evBiv  iXast'  in  section 
jttxiv  (4)  is  left,  and  Bairaucbv  in  section  tlViv  (H).  The  reten- 
tion of  the  absurd  0u6ov<;  at  the  beginning  of  the  second 
section,  as  well  as  the  rambling  indecision  of  the  note,  is  an 
illustration  of  the  same  thing.  Similar  infirmity  is  displayed 
in  the  choice  of  readings,  such  as  the  rejection  of  Bentlej's 
certain  and  brilliant  emendation  a7rffcrTpa77~ret  in  section  xti, 
and  the  adherence  to  the  untenable  eTrefTrpaTrrai  o(  the  Paris 
manuscript;  or  again,  the  rejectidti  of  the  Paris  ijBoiv,  and  the 
adoption  of  ToUius's  conjecture  ei'Swi/,  though  no  one  could  put 
the  case  for  tjBwv  better  than  Dr.  Roberts  has  done.  But  the 
capital  defect  of  Dr,  Roberts  as  an  editor  doe«  not  lie  here. 
Surely  the  first  duty  of  a  commentator  on  a  Greek  critic  should 
be  to  explain  the  exact  meaning  of  Greek  critical  terms — -what, 
for  example,  to  go  no  further  than  this  Treatise,  w^ere  the  precise 
or  modified  significations  of  Biiv6Tij<i,  of  jXaipvpo'if  of  a<p€\eia,  of 
^EJ^OTTj?,  of  fiSpo?  and  afipcTTjJ/JoXo?,  of  fj/Xo?  and  KaKo^rjXo^., 
of  OiaipeiP  and  the  terms  derivetl  from  it,  of  ap$o^  and 
av0r)p6i;^  of  ^60^,  and  the  like.  This  can  only  be  done  by 
careful  deduction  and  illustrations  from  the  Greek  critics, 
with  the  collateral  interpretation  afforded  by  the  Roman, 
All  that  represents  this  in  Dr.  Roberts's  work  is  a  some- 
what meagre  glossary — correct,  as  a  rule,  so  far  as  it  goes,  but 
too  indeterminate  and  jejtine  to  be  of  much  use  to  serious 
students* 

Dr.  Roberts's  translation — and  we  apeak  after  careful  inspec* 
tion  of  the  versions  of  his  predecessors,  who  are  eleven  in 
number — is  incomparably  the  best  which  has  appeared  in 
English.  Mr.  Ha  veil's  is  perhaps  more  graceful  and  more 
suited  for  general  readers,  but  it  is  not  so  accurate  or  so 
vigorous,     Dr,  Roberts  has,  however,  made  one  or  two  sHps, 
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and  given  one  or  two  rendering  which  are  at  least  open  to  que*- 
lion.*  In  nothing,  we  should  like  to  add,  does  he  show  better 
judgment  than  In  his  rigid  conservatiim  and  refusal  to  corrupt 
hU  text  with  merely  ingenious  conjectural  emendations,  such  as 
Tucker's  absurd  d  Mui/ici^  ainov  for  o^m^i  ainh  in  section  xxKii^ 
:inel  bis  equally  ridiculous  €ihvWiKi^<i  for  ij^v  XfTw?  in  xxxiv. 
'JMiough  Dr.  Roberts  deals  rery  inadequately  with  the  question 
III  the  authorship  of  the  Treatise  and  its  influence  on  Engliih 
literature,  and  sometimes  makes  such  slips  as  to  date  Let- 
!>ing's  '  Laocoon '  1776  instead  of  1766,  his  Prolegomena 
Fire  full  of  interest  and  value.  Some  of  the  abovc'-mentioned 
ticfects  are  no  doubt  to  be  attributed  to  the  reitrictions  which 
bnre,  as  we  understand,  been  placed  on  him  by  his  publlsberi. 
VVe  trust  be  will  have  a  freer  hand  in  the  'History  of  Greek 
Ciiticism/  in  which,  we  are  glad  to  learn,  he  is  now  engaged, 
and  to  the  appearance  of  which  we  look  forward  with  Interest. 

That  a  work  which  has  been  so  influential  and  which  has 
hod  so  many  authoritative  testimonies  to  it<  great  value  as  a 
t(xt-book  in  criticism,  should  not  only  have  no  place  in  the 
curricula  of  our  universities,  but  he  practically  unknown  in 
their  schools,  is  surely  matter  for  sui prise.  It  is,  we  fear,  one 
(it'  the  many  melancholy  illustrations  of  what  has  been  so  often 
t'fplored — their  indifference  to  literary  as  distinguished  from 
philological  studies.  We  trust  that  Professor  Rhys  Roberts's 
edition  wilt  have  the  effect  of  directing  the  attention  of  the 
universities  to  a  work  which  is  so  admirably  calculated  to 
rrmovc  this  reproach. 

*  In  BGcttcHi  i,  iSpdoy  imttl^a-Tn  SaSvo^tif  ie  tiot,  fl»  tlie  context  ahows,  *  dupls^a 
llio  yjowM  (of  an  orator)  i*n  txU  it*  [AetxUvtde^  but  *iill  at  tmce,'  'al  n  strpke.'  In 
v\\\,ya)f\iiiLTa.tai  ia  rallicr  '  raoBt  IVrlilc,'  or  pcissibly  '  genu !n<?,*  not  *  principal' ; 
11  ud  tlie  words  wtik'h  follow,  vjwC^i^Kfi^fi'qf  S-ffirfp  ili^ovi  Tinii  koivov  tm  -wiirt* 
Titlrroir  iS^nti  riis  i*  t^  hiftm  luy6.fuiM>i,  woulu  \Mi  iHjtttT  tui  ned  *  a  Qinliml 
facully  of  cxpK'fisIon  heinij  attumid  io  imrfcrd'e  thfte  fire  VRrktitft,  as  .  ,  ,  .  ' 
fliflii  '  bonpRth  these  fivu  varictit's  th<'re  Ue«  ,  .  .  the  gift  of  diMonrae,*  which 
JB  Jiot  niily  Md  but  inadwiUBte.  Again,  iJBof  cmiufit  tnran  '  ddineation  of 
cliBiacter,'  and  tlie  nutc  on  this  difficult  and  im]X)rtai)t  wiTd  is  aioet  iaadei|UAte. 
In  lli^  tocti*  rexaiinimujt  in  a<ti:iwn  xvii,  ksI  «wf  rafiafiri<p6*tffa  ij  Toir  wavovpytTr 
'''f'X'^  '*''^'*  K^AA.fO'i  ical  fityt6€ffi  .  .  .  E«l!'tiKf,  &q.^i%  p^tmgn  moet  iiiadcttuatelf 
di'nlt  with  b;  Dr  Bobeita — it  ia,  to  saj  the  leust,  very  doubtful  nhttlier  wofitt- 
Kripi^ltra  rah  K^AAffft  can  poetlbly  mtan  'when  nssociKlcd  with  l^eniitf,'  DOr  does 
liU  nltt.>mrLtivu  projioail,  *  wLun  iutioduccd  by,'  much  ineiid  malliTs.  't'oap's 
lonjecture,  irapi^XttipStiiTa^  ftTid  Ruhnkcn's  pmjwBal  Io  read  rofrnKokuiffuffa,  anil 
to  Uke  Toit  KoAAfcrt  wi(b  S^Svkf,  lioili  of  whirh  Dr.  Roberts  omiis,  tiiiglit 
Jiave  been  coTiiiidcreil,  an<l  should  certaitity  liavo  lieeu  meutioncd.  lu  jrcetlun 
xiLJi,  tbe  rather  ^liffleult  wotd  So(oKovoi/rTa  ia  very  lix^ely  reudcred  as  *imp;i^* 
ilk  ilio  trBin»lfttIon,  aud  oxplninod  qtjite  wrongly  in  'the  note.  The  word 
u\«axtf>ais,  id  Bix'tion  xUii,  cannot  p(ie»i^ty  menu  '  in  niiuaive  images/  but 
*  gcnemlly,'  tiimmatim:  nor  tmti  i^/Att  mean  '  for  imttDnee.' 
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Aet.  TU.— the  novels  of  M.  ANATOLE  FRANCE. 

1.  Le  Crime  de  S>/lcestre  Bonnard. 

2.  Thais.     Paris:  1 890. 
B.  Le  Paits  de  Ste.-Claire.     Parii ; 
4.   CUq.     Paris;   1900. 
And  other  works. 

CLASSICAL  French  literature  is  distinguished  by  a  certain 
purity  of  taste,  a  discreet  reierve,  a  sense  of  balance  and 
meaAiire.  We  admire  in  this  literature  its  Atticism  and  urbanity, 
its  orderly  go\'ernment  of  imiagination  and  sensibility,  its  avoid- 
ance of  all  inflatEon  and  emphasis,  its  dexterous  admixture  of  art 
and  sincerity.  These  qualities  are  largely  in  be  discovered  in 
the  WDrk  of  i\I.  Anatofc  France,  Member  of  the  Academy,  For 
him,  the  Romantic  movement  might  never  have  run  its  course; 
and  the  contemporary  school  of  the  Naturalists  has  left  no  mark 
upon  bim.  He  is,  as  it  were,  of  the  '  Grand  Siecle,'  and  to  the 
manner  born.  But  *  Candide  '  and  '  Le  Neveu  de  Rameau  ''  are 
well  known  to  him  ;  and  the  Renan  of  the  philosophical  dialogues 
and  dramas  has  laugbt  bim  indelible  lessons.  He  is  a  Sophist, 
or  rather — since  the  term  has  its  unpleasant  connotations — a 
serene  and  graceful  moralist,  the  mere  beauty  of  whose  diction 
would  attract  us,  even  if  we  cared  nothing  for  the  matter  of  his 
teaching.  If  one  attends  more  closely  upon  him  he  will  delight 
curiosity  by  revealing  himself  in  many  disguises.  Nay,  mnre, 
he  win  be  showman  of  the  universe,  and  set  before  us  many 
ingenious  puppets  which,  playing  their  parts,  inspire  such 
mingled  tenderness  and  disdain  as  he  would  have  ihem  inspire. 
Two  main  faculties  influence  and  «hape  his  work.  Contrary 
to,  but  not  exclusive  of  each  other,  it  is  not  so  much  that  they 
predominate  in  turn,  as  that  their  interplay  creates  the  whole 
fabric  of  his  achievement.  We  have  in  it  a  noteworthy  example 
of  the  perennial  conflict  between  the  Heart  and  the  Head. 
Tender  of  heart,  he  yet  consents  that  his  intelligence  shall  be 
ironical.  He  is  sure  that  it  is  good  for  the  heart  to  be  naive 
and  for  the  mind  to  be  otherwise.  For  does  not  life  itself  set  the 
copy  of  mingled  contraries?  He  adds  a  charming  innocence 
to  subtle  penetration,  if  he  cannot  reconcile  them  ;  like  the  ber, 
as  he  says  of  a  brother  poet,  he  produces  honey  <ind  poison.  He 
would  rather  feel  than  understand,  and  judges  that  he  most 
fully  expresses  himself  when  he  is  most  simple  and  naivr;  but 
W%  quarrel  with  thought  and  retlcction  is  a  lover's  quarrel,  and 
be  willingly  quotes  that  old  scholiast  of  Virgil  who  opined  that 
one  grows  weary  of  all  things,  save  of  comprehension.     He  Bnds 
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that  he  must  report  on  life  ironically,  but  he  will  have  hU 
philosophic  irony  to  he  intlQlgent  and  not  cruel.  He  lovingly 
admires  and  depicts  the  simple  of  heart,  even  if  he  laughs  itt 
them  now  and  then.  Life  being  what  it  is,  irony — the  gaiety 
of  reflection  and  the  joy  of  wisdom — i$  a  fair  armour  of  proof, 
wearing  which  Wf  may  smile  upon  the  fooluh  and  perverse  who 
otherwise  might  provoke  us  to  hatc> 

Thus  divided  in  himself,  M.  France  looks  out  upon  life  ia 
smiling  sadness.  In  his  view,  the  labour  of  our  thought  to 
make  of  this  world  an  intelligible  world  is  a  vain  labour, 
though  none  the  less  it  is  our  wistful  uneasiness  in  the  face  of 
the  inscrutable  that  chiefly  ennobles  us.  He  finds  that  the 
doctrine  of  Pjrrho  is  in  accordance  with  the  Christian  theology  : 
all  that  is  not  rovcalcd  is  subject  to  doubt.  If  one  has  the 
misfortune  not  to  be  a  Christian,  it  is  wise  lo  be  a  Pyrrhonian, 
or  an  Epicurean,  distrusting  all  speculative  thought  in  the 
interests  of  serenity.  But  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  truth  of 
things  escapes  us,  Sentiment— Love— bids  us  fashion  for  our- 
selves a  world  that  is  fair ;  our  desire  of  the  beautiful  is 
perpetual  and  necessary.  And  reflection  no  less  than  feeling 
inspires  M.  Fiance  with  the  desire  of  beautiful  expression,  since 
he  has  taken  upon  himself  to  report  of  life  in  images  and 
reveries,  To  be  wholly  sincere  in  expression  is  to  be  natural, 
and  so  seductive;  sincerity  and  art  alike  require  that  the  writer's 
report  uf  life  be  clear,  orderly,  and  rapid  of  motion.  No  style, 
he  maintains,  is  beautiful  unless  it  is  facile;  Met  us  beware  of 
writing  too  well';  and  his  own  st^le  is  the  perfection  of  a 
simplicity  which  varies  in  degree  according  to  the  theme— 
a  simplicity  which  presupposes  the  fair  art  of  concealing  art. 

The  first  productions  of  his  complicated  talent  were  tentative. 
Joining  the  'Parnassus'  group  of  poets,  he  published  a  slender 
volume  of  '  Pal'mes  Dort's,'  In  these  he  celebrated  the  Mother 
of  Things  in  liinpii]  style  and  with  the  sombre  fervency  of  an 
!idi»pt  in  the  doctrines  of  Lucretius,  Darwin,  and  Loconte  de 
Lisle.  Turning  to  (he  novel,  he  essayed  pathos  in  *  Jean 
Servien':  the  story  of  a  delicate  and  ill-balanced  declasse^  who 
blames  fate  for  his  own  insufficiencies,  and  meets  his  end  in  the 
ehaolic  days  of  the  Commune.  JVL  Coppee  might  almost  have 
signed  it,  were  it  not  for  a  conciseness  of  phrase  and  portraiture 
which  is  already  significant  and  distinctive.  The  character  of  the 
Marquis  de  Tudesco,  a  mixture  of  the  poet  and  the  buffoon,  the 
cynic  nnd  the  apostle,  not  only  reveals  a  mastery  of  the  grotesque, 
but  also  offers  a  first  sketch  of  that  Abbe  CoignanI  who  it  to 
be  one  of  M.  France's  chief  creations.  This  vein  of  the 
grotesque  is   continued   in    '  Jocaste  *  and   'Le   Chat    Maigre;* 
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r.  France  is  fond  of  quoting  a  remark  of  Dickens,  to  the  effect 
tbat  mad  folk  aretbc  most  amusing  ;  and,  as  a  moralist,  he  would 
have  us  all  be  in  possession  of  a  grain  of  folly,  that  so  we  may 
be  merry  and  amiable.  The  menagerie  of  Haitian  mulattocs 
and  Bohemian  artists  and  critics  In  ^  he  Chat  Mnigre'  reminds 
ns  of  HolTmann,  but  of  a  HolTmann  who  should  exercise  his 
whimsical  phantiisy  within  the  limits  of  the  possible.  These 
three  slight  tales,  indeed,  are  chiefly  remarkable  because  we  can 
already  perceive  in  them  the  method  of  M.  France's  vision  of 
life.  'I'is  a  mad  world,  my  masters  ;  and  the  sage,  in  his  self- 
conscious  detachment,  contemplates  with  an  amused  smile  tbe 
antics  of  the  performers  in  the  Human  Comedy  who  know  not 
tbat  they  are  the  fatal  dupes  of  their  temperament. 

M.  France  somewhere  tells  us  tliat  he  has  spent  happy  and 
unproductive  jeara  in  which,  studying  nothing*  and  learning 
much,  he  made  many  intellectual  and  moral  discoveries.  It  is 
quite  possible  to  suppose  that  his  art  has  been  chieBy  influenced 
by  the  discovery  that  we  deal  with  the  images  and  not  with 
the  realities  of  things  ',  that  our  vision  of  life  is  a  subjective 
dream,  M.  France's  dream  is  busy  and  peopled.  If  he  is  to 
invite  other  men  to  share  his  dreams,  shall  be  trick  out  his 
puppets  in  the  livery  of  the  past  or  of  the  present?  It  matters 
little.  *  On  ne  peint  blen  que  sui  et  les  siens.'  The  artist  can 
but  set  forth  his  own  soul ;  and  his  work,  whatever  be  its 
costume,  does  but  exhibit  the  range  of  his  sympathies.  Thus 
M.  France,  in  *L'Etui  de  Nacre,'  '  Balthasar,'  'Le  Pults  de 
Ste.-Claire,' and  *Clto,'  adapting  the  form  of  the  conte  to  hi« 
purpose  of  self-expression,  reduces  it  to  a  bare  and  delicate 
simplicity.  Dramatic  incident  and  the  complications  of  hazard 
are  not  to  be  expected  from  bim  ;  little  or  no  appeal  is  made  to 
such  readers  as  desire  superficial  pleasure  or  excitement,  or  the 
touch  of  primitive  emotions.  His  intellectual  curiosity  wilt 
prompt  him  to  realise  the  etais  d^dme  of  a  Farinata  degli 
Uberti,  betraj-er  of  Florence  for  the  love  of  Florence;  of  a 
Guido  Cavalcanti,  accused  of  being  an  Epicurean  and  '  atheist' 
because  he  wooed  Dame  Philosophy  with  a  great  devotion,  and 
sang  the  ancient  doctrine  of  that  Love  which  leads  to  Virtue ; 
of  a  Cnmmius  Atrebas,  the  Gallic  ally  and  enemy  of  the  might 
of  Rome;  of  a  Homer,  weary  of  men  and  life  in  those  fair 
Grecian  days  when  the  world  was  young.  He  will  represent 
to  himself  in  the  *  Memoires  d'un  Volontaire  '  the  emotions  of 
a  young  FVenchman,  receptive  of  alt  influences  in  the  optimistic 
days  that  preceded  the  great  Hevotution  ;  and  set  forth  anec- 
dotes significant  of  the  courageous  bearing  of  Frenchwomen 
in  the  mad  turmoil  of  tiic  Revulution  itself.     He  will  tell  of  a 
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*FIlle  de  Lilitb '  who  prays  for  death  tbat  she  may  taste  life, 
and  for  remorse  that  Bhe  may  knoiv  pleasure,  like  the  daughters 
of  Eve;  or  of  a  'Leslie  VVood '  (read,  if  you  will,  Lawrence 
Oliphant),  who,  despairing  of  truth,  finds  it,  or,  by  espousing 
jwjvorty  and  simplicity,  finds  such  certainty  as  agrees  with 
his  nature. 

Simplicity — singleness  of  heart — that   is   the  theme  of  the 
half   of   these   contes ;    and    it  is  characteristic  of   M,   France 
tbat,  to  express  this  theme,  he   has  recourse  tu  such   'gothic 
legends  as  are  neglected  by  the  theologian  and  known  to  the 
antiquary  alone/     In  the  second  slender  volume  of  his  poems 
he  had  handled,  in  a  lyrically  dramatic   form,  that  legend  of 
the  Bride  of  Corinth  which  supplied  Goethe  with  a  ballad  tbat 
baJBes  commentators.      In   M>  France^  poem   the    conBicting 
Pagans  and  Christians  are  of  an  equal  charm  and  innocence ; 
only  the  mother  of  the  rnaiden,  who  hesitates  whether  she  shall 
be  the  bride  of  her  lover  or  of  Christ,  repels  by  her  consistent 
logic     But  in  these  prose  legends  of  saints  M.  France  cares 
not  to  dwell  upon  their  logical  rigour.     He  is  concerued  for 
the  moment  to  exalt  feeling  rather  than  to  abase  reason  ;  and, 
besides,    the   uncompromisingly    logical  saint   labours  no  less 
than   the    Pyrrhonian    sage    to    despoil    himself   of   humanity. 
M.   France  recounts  these  legends  either  as  though  they  were 
so  many  fairy  tales  of  sentimeat,  or  in  the  tooe  of  a  teader- 
hearted  Pagan  who  should  incline   to  place   votive  Ausoaian 
verses  upon  Christian   tombs  rather   than   upon   sacred    trees. 
His  irony   at  the  most   plays  gently  upon  the   idea  that  the 
same  words  may  equally  ejcpress  the  return  of  spring  and  the 
Easter    victory  :    Amycus    the    faun    dwells    lovingly    with 
Celestine  the  hermit,  and  is  baptised  by  him,  since  they  both 
adore  the  risen  god.     But,  of  all  these  legends,  that  which  best 
represents   M.    France's    love    of    the    simple-hearted    is   *  Le 
Jongleur  de  Notre-Dame.'     Barnabe  practised  juggling  in  the 
days  of  King  Louis,  and,  gaining  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  bis 
brow,  bore  more  than  his  share  of  the  misery  due  to  the  fault  of 
our  fcttber  Adam,     But,  as  be  was  of  a  simple  heart,  be  took 
his    suffering   in  patience.     He  had  never   reflected  upon  the 
origin  of  riches,  nor  upon  the  inequality  of  human  lots.     He 
counted  firmly  that,  if  this  world  were  bad,  the  other  could  not 
fail  to  be  good ;    and    this  hope   sustained    him.     At    length, 
hearing  of  the  delights  of  the  monastic  life,  he  became  a  monk, 
and  was  sad  because  he  knew  not   how  to  celebrate  Our  Lady 
with  such  skill  as  his  fellows  possessed.     Held  to  scorn  for  hi* 
ignorance,  he  passes  in  the  chapel  those  hours  which  the  rest 
consecrate  to  their  various  arts,  and   Is  no  longer  sad.     One 
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lUy  the  prior,  seeking  to  discover  the  secret  of  his  happy 
solitude,  finds,  him  before  the  altar,  feet  in  air,  and  jucr£rHiig^ 
with  balls  and  knives.  He  was  eiecuttngj  in  honour  of  Our  La,dy, 
the  tricks  which  sometime  had  won  him  the  most  applause. 
And  the  prior  rebukes  his  attendants,  who  cry  nut  upon 
such  sacrilege'.  '  Happy  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall 
»ee  God.* 

In  certain  of  these  contes  M.  France  has  had  the  notable 
privilege  of  renewing  the  cotite  phih$ophique  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  '  Ballhasar/  '  Tha'is,'  and  'L'Humaine  Tragedie' 
deserve  all  attention.  In  'Thais/  Paphnuce,  like  the  Phil- 
ammoti  of  '  Hjpatia/  conceii*es  the  design  of  reclaiming  a 
courtesan.  But  here  aX\  likeness  ends  ;  the  press  and  turmoil  of 
parti-coloured  circumstance  are  alien  from  M.  France's  purpose. 
Paphauce,  the  youthful  ascetic  of  the  Thebaid,  meditating 
upon  the  days  which  he  passed  in  Alexandria  after  the  manner 
of  the  Gentiles,  laments  thnt  he  had  even  approached,  the 
threshold  of  Thais.  To  dwell  upon  her  image  is  to  dwell  upofi 
the  ugliness  of  sin.  But  pity  springs  in  his  heart.  Is  thlf 
pity  only  that  false  tenderness  which  leads  to  concupiscence? 
He  will  question  Palacmon,  the  simple  and  holy  anchoret 
who  tills  his  garden  and  lives  undisturbed  of  devils.  Saint 
Anthony,  replies  Palaemon,  was  accustomed  to  say  that  the 
Christian^  in  whatsoever  place  he  found  himself,  was  little 
anxious  to  go  elsewhere,  and  Paphnuce  should  remember  that 
such  as  quit  their  celts  for  the  haunts  of  worldlings  resemble 
fishes  drawn  out  upon  the  dry  land.  Let  him  pray  to 
abide  in  peace  ;  but  if  he  must  adventure  forth,  may  the  Lord 
'  bless  thy  design,  Paphnuce,  as  be  has  blessed  my  lettuces, 
For  each  morn  He  lavishes  His  grace  and  His  dew  upon  my 
garden,  and  His  loving-tenderness  urges  me  to  glorify  Him 
in  the  cucumbers  and  gourds  that  He  gives  me.'  Paphnuce 
Interprets  a  vision  to  his  comfort,  and  hesitates  no  longer.  On 
his  way  he  greets  an  aged  man  who,  by  all  signs,  should  be  a 
brother  in  discipline  and  macerations.  This  Greek,  indeed, 
had  long  ago  forsworn  all  save  the  profession  of  wisdom,  and, 
with  the  aid  of  an  Indian  sage,  had  passed  from  the  uncom- 
promising Pyrrhonlan  to  the  complete  Gymnosophist : — 

•  Think  not  to  make  me  share  thy  Beutiraenls,  All  dispute  m 
sterile.  My  opinion  ih  to  have  uo  opinion.  I  live  exempt  from 
trouble  on  condition  of  living  without  preferences.  Follow  thy  way, 
and  labour  not  to  withdraw  me  from  the  hlesaed  apathy  in  which  1 
atn  plunged  ^  in  a  delicious  bath,  after  the  fiharp  travail  of  my  days,* 

In   Alexandria    he    seeks    out    the   rich    and    elegant    Nictas^ 
once  his  friend,  and  now  to  be  hated,  as  a  favoured  suUoc  oC 
^oL  102. ^No,  384,  2  G 
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Thais.  Nicias,  an  amiable  Eclectic^  renews  the  sad  smiles  of 
Horace  at  the  fading  of  j^outb.  Ye»,  be  wilt  furnish  P^pbitace 
with  worldly  raiment  for  his  purpose,  and  think  no  evil  :^ 

•  For  I  helieTO  men  cqofilly  incapable  of  good  and  ©Til,  which  eatiet 
only  in  opinion.  The  eago  has  hut  use  and  cnetom  to  detennind  Ma 
actions.  I  conform  to  the  projutlioes  which  zelgn  in  Alexuidm, 
and  so  paas  for  atn  honest  man.' 

Papbntice  and  Thais  me^t  at  a  banquet,  in  which  the  high 
discourse  of  Stoics  and  Epicureans,  Gnostics,  Arians,  and  Neo~ 
Piatonists  ends  in  a  bacchanalian  orgj,  Thais,  nauseated, 
and  resenting'  the  indifference  and  brutality  of  men,  listens 
with  docility  to  the  new  hope  which  Paphnuce»  importunate 
for  her  salvation,  proclaims.  But  the  mob  of  Alexandria  will 
not  lightly  lose  their  idol,  and  are  stung  to  frenzy  by  the  gight 
of  the  holocaust  of  Thais'  possessions  which  Paphnuce  enjoins 
upon  his  convert.  Nicias,  flinging  bis  purse  to  the  crowd, 
brings  the  pair  to  safety. 

<  It  is  true,  NiciAS,'  mjA  ThaiB, '  that  I  am  weary  of  liring  with 

men  like  thee,  siDilirjg,  perfumed,  kindly  egoist.  I  am  tired  of  all 
that  I  know,  and  am  about  to  i»eek  the  naktiovrn,  I  have  found  that 
joy  is  not  joy ;  and  bore  is  a  man  wbo  teachee  me  that  eorrow  is  the 
true  joy.    I  believe  him,  for  be  poesessee  Truth.' 

To  which  Nicias  makes  reply: — 

'  And  I  posBOBs  Truths.  He  has  hut  one,  ftnd  I  baye  all.  I  nm 
richer  than  he,  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  am  not  a  wbit  more  proud  or 
bappy.' 

But  after  alt,  he  continues  in  his  gentle  irony,  each  of  us  seeks 
such  pleasure  as  he  may.  Happiness,  impossible  happiness,  is 
our  common  aim.  And  Thais  is  more  worthy  of  envy  than  he 
or  Papbnuce  ;  for  each  of  them  pursues  but  a  single  form  of 
satisfaction,  whereas  she  will  have  tasted  contrary  joys  in  her 
own  person.  So  Paphnuce  bestows  Thais  among  the  holy  sisters, 
and  is  himself  henceforth  troubled  with  the  vision  of  Thais  the 
courtesan,  now  the  saint.  It  is  in  vain  that  he  practises  new 
austerities.  Mounting  upon  a  column,  like  a  St.  Simeon,  he 
becomes  the  cynosure  of  the  curious,  and  the  object  of  devout 
pilgrimage.  But  bis  sometime  disciple,  Paul  the  Simple,  whom 
men  rallied  for  his  candour,  and  God  favoured  b\  visions  and 
the  gift  of  prophecy,  saw  in  Paphnuce — the  worker  of  miracles 
—a  man  haunted  by  the  devils  of  Pride  and  Concupiscence 
and  Doubt.  At  the  deathbed  of  Thais  the  holy  sisters  must 
drive  him  away  with  e*ecmtion»,  for  when  the  glazing  eyes  of  the 
saint  are  fixed  on  the  roses  of  the  eternal  morning,  Paphnuce 
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pETate  embraces  will  not  let  her  die.  He  has  deceived 
her,  he  cries  in  baHIed  rage;  his  desire  claims  its  return. 

Perhapsj  for  M.  France,  there  is  but  one  order  of  woman. 
Thej  live^  all  of  them,  to  lore  and  suffer;  and  U  Is  but  a 
quettion  whether  circumstance  will  afford  them  straightway  a. 
sweet  and  Christian  domesticitjr,  or  constrain  them  to  a  weary 
qaesU  In  his  second  volume  of  early  poems  he  had  celebrated 
'Leuconoe,*  one  of  those  Pagan  women  who,  as  we  may 
learn  from  the  pages  of  the  Latin  amorists,  would  gladly 
have  forsaken  their  Eastern  cults  for  the  religion  of  sorrow  and 
the  peace  of  renunciation.  That's  is  a  weary  priestess  of  Venui 
Pandemosj  but  one  who  has  dormant  memories  of  another  rite. 
She  had  loved  once  in  all  candour,  had  vainly  striven  to  continue 
loving,  and  now  despairs  of  love.  Loving  herself,  she  has 
known  serene  pride,  and  tasted  the  satisfaction  of  public 
homage.  But  at  the  tidings  of  Paphnuce  she  desires  the  new 
joy  of  self-forgetfulness.  At  first,  indeed,  she  had  credulously 
hoped  that  he  was  a  seer  who  possessed  charms  against  old  age 
and  death  ;  for  she  feared  the  thought  of  death,  and  must  know 
that  already  her  beauty  is  forsaking  her.  Yet  she  reraembers 
the  protector  of  her  childhood,  the  Nubian  Ahmed,  ^good  as  a 
night's  sleep,'  the  happy  and  itUtreated  slave,  who  once  on  a 
far-away  day  had  her  baptised.  This  Ahmed,  preaching  the 
joys  of  Paradise^  conceived  in  his  simple  Nubian  fasliion,  had 
afterwards,  when  persecution  was  remitted^  muttered  threats  of 
a  coming  day  of  justice  in  which  the  rich  should  no  longet 
keep  their  possessions,  and  so  became  a  martyr  to  be  venerated 
as  St.  Theodore.  Had  she  not  fully  experienced  that  there  is  no 
kindness  of  heart  except  among  such  as  are  deemed  miserable, 
even  as  Ahmed?  Had  she  not  aforetime  formed  a  design  to 
live,  like  him,  the  life  of  poverty  and  simplicity  ?  But,  fearing 
the  cost,  she  had  returned  to  the  pleasure  to  which  she  was 
vowed.  Yet  what  was  this  unknown  felicity,  this  true  love  and 
true  joy?  A  childish  soul,  touched  with  the  graces  of  faith 
nnd  hope  and  love,  she  gives  herself  to  God  while  yet  she  Is 
beautiful,  and  dies  a  saint.  This  is  more  than  can  be  said  for 
the  sincere  and  strenuous  Paphnuce. 

With  all  the  admirable  simplicity  of  style  and  Incident 
which  distinguishes  this  little  book,  it  may  possibly  leave,  at  a 
first  reading,  an  uneasy  impression.  But,  after  all,  M.  France's 
discreet  Irony  consists  but  in  setting  forth,  without  comment, 
the  naive  thoughts  and  actions  of  his  characters.  Turn  to  the 
volume  conlatning  *L'Humaine  Tragedie.'  In  its  hundred 
pages  we  find  certain  doctrines  that  have  uncupied  the  attention 
of  Count  Tolstoy,  and  certain  ideas  of  M.  France  concerning 
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lite  and  thought,  set  forch  id  a  chronicle  of  the  life  of  a  simple 
brother  of  St,  Francis'  Order  ;  and  »et  forth  with  a  naivete  of 
style  that  not  seldom  borders  on  the  sweet  ftaivete  of  *  1  Fioretti.* 

Now  St.  Francis  had  lately  put  on  immortality,  bat  men  itlll 
hearkened  to  his  teaching  and  sought  true  contentmeat  in  the 
forgetfulDesi  of  the  world  and  of  themselves;  and  fleeing  joj 
they  found  it.  Of  these  wa^  Fra  Giovanni,  who  professed  a 
cheerful  poverty  in  the  house  of  St.  Viterbo.  He  lired  biimble 
and  scorned,  and  his  soiil  was  an  enclosed  garden.  Ignorant 
and  simple,  he  possessed  that  knowledge  of  the  truth  which 
escapes  the  learned  and  prudent.  Delighting  in  obedieoee,  he 
tasted  peace.  Action  he  renounced,  for  human  effort  it  vain 
and  miserable.  He  feared  to  think,  for  thought  is  evil.  He 
was  hutribte,  for  pride  hardens  men's  hearts ;  and  be  who 
boasts  of  his  wit  has  thereby  lowered  himself  to  the  degree  of 
the  powerful  of  this  world.  He  joyed  in  reproach,  for  did  he 
not  deserve  all  and  more  ?  and  was  he  not  capable  of  the  worst, 
but  for  the  grace  of  God  ?  Even  his  brethren  of  the  holj  house 
accounted  him  stupid  ;  for  being  forbidden  to  give  away  bis 
cloak,  he  gently  constrained  the  beggar  to  rob  him  of  it ;  and 
left  in  charge  of  St.  Francis'  church,  he  took  the  ornaments 
from  the  lamp  that  hung  above  the  altar,  that  he  might  bestow 
an  alms  upon  a  poor  woman  that  besought  bis  aid,  for  the  poor 
are  God's  chosen.  Fra  Bonarentura,  the  Seraphic  Doctor, 
discerning  in  hijn  a  spirit  of  celestial  simplicity,  would  not 
have  him  rebuked.  Nay,  he  comforted  Giovanni  of  the  joyous 
heart,  who  jet  was  sad  for  an  hour,  as  fearing  that  the  doctors, 
by  virtue  (jf  their  greater  learning,  loved  Gotl  with  a  greater 
love  than  hts  ;  but  vain  is  all  knowledge  without  love,  said  Fra 
Bona  Ventura;  and  many  an  ignorant  woman  shall  sit  in  Heaven 
above  the  seat  of  the  theologians.  Whereupon  Giovanni, 
leaning  over  the  parapet,  looked  lovingly  upon  them  that 
passed  by.  '  Ye  poor  and  simple  and  ignorant  women,  your 
place  in  Heaven  shall  be  far  higher  than  that  of  Fra 
Bonaventura,'  And  the  Seraphic  Doctor,  hearing  him,  smiled 
amid  the  lilies  of  the  garden. 

But  in  those  days  Satan,  watching  the  brotherhood,  would 
alilict  them  by  revealing  truth  and  wisdom  :  for  there  is  no 
joy  save  in  illusion,  and  peace  is  found  in  ignorance  alone. 
Labouring  to  tempt  Giovanni  with  the  knowledge  that  the  tree 
of  charity  may  bear  ill  fruits,  the  Adversary  was  foiled  by  bi« 
extreme  simplicity.  Vet  Giovanni  was  less  happy  after  that 
the  Adversary,  tempting  him  a  second  time,  had  held  reasonable 
discourse  concerning  his  cherished  poverty.  Later,  when,  as  he 
bowed  in  pr3}cr,  an  angel  set  a  glowing  coal  upon  his  lips. 
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that  he  might  no  longer  he  slovr  of  tongue,  hut  teach  men  how 
thej  maj  he  laved  hy  simplicity  of  hearty  be  feared ;  for 
God'£  reason  is  contrary  to  that  of  men.  Making  towards  the 
town  to  beg  hi^  bread,  that  he  might  give  what  he  received  and 
receive  what  he  gave,  he  proclaimed  the  coming  kingdom  t>f 
justice ;  for  all  the  earth  is  the  Lord's,  and  we  are  God'i 
children,  whose  shares  must  be  equal ; — 

*  Which  is  to  eay  that  each  must  take  what  h©  needs.  And 
bec^Qse  the  great  aek  not  broth  and  the  small  drink  not  of  wine,  the 
shares  of  each  shall  not  be  the  rame,  but  each  muBt  have  hiB  due/ 

Cast  into  prison  for  such  speech,  Fra  Giovanni  found  a 
prisoner  of  deep  wit  and  peaceful  bearing,  who  had  proclaimed 
the  iojustice  of  the  laws,  and  sought  by  persuasion  to  build  up 
the  commonwealth  anew.  But,  says  Giovanni,  no  man  is 
just,  or  knows  what  is  titling  for  man.  Each  time  that  the 
powerful  have  loved  justice  tbey  have  caused  many  to  perish, 
it  is  idle  to  oppose  law  to  law,  for  all  laws  are  written  in  letters 
of  bloody  and  justice  must  be  a  miracle  accomptished  by  faith 
and  love  alone;  and  of  wbat  avail  is  justice  in  the  law  if  it  be 
not  in  men's  hearts?  Using  words  of  love  to  bis  judges,  he 
would  have  had  them  learn  that  be  is  the  friend  of  all  men^ 
since  all  are  unhappy — even  of  bis  judges,  since  in  their 
pride  tbey  know  not  their  nnhappiness.  But  be  was  like  to  be 
rejected  both  of  the  oppressors  and  the  oppressed.  His  judges 
scorned  him  for  the  love  be  bore  them,  and  vowed  him  mad. 
But  be  accounted  It  well  to  be  mad,  seeing  whither  men  were 
led  by  their  wisdom. 

Haled  back  to  prison,  Satan  tempted  him  anew.  VVbat  is 
truth?  Would  be  die  the  martyr  of  a  mere  sound?  In  the 
night' time  the  Contradictor  revealed  to  him  by  a  symbol  that  all 
who  have  thought  to  possess  truth  have  but  possessed  contra- 
dictory parcels  of  the  truth  that  is  absolute  and  not  to  be 
expressed  ;  whereupon  the  heart  of  Giovanni  grew  sad,  for  bow 
could  he  dare  and  care  to  be  a  martyr  if  each  lying  truth  is  but 
a  parcel  of  the  truth  that  is  perfect  and  unknowable?  He 
sighed  for  freedom  and  the  breath  of  day  beneath  the  pine-trees 
on  the  mountain  slopes.  And  the  Subtle  Doctor  led  bim  forth, 
tempting  him  with  the  joy  of  life  and  Ibe  lust  of  the  flesh. 

Giovanni  thrills  in  response  to  the  charm  of  life;  but  bis 
heart  is  troubled  within  bim,  and  his  body  distressed. 

^  Thou  Last  revealed  to  me  thi^  evil  of  Thought,  and  made  me  drink 
of  Doubt  as  it  were  wino.  And  now  to-day  through  thee  I  taste 
delicious  iUusionB;  and  folio ning  thee,  tan  unhappy,  thou  Frinco  uf 
Man  I    It  is  by  thee  that  I  gufi'cr  \  &]id  I  lot(i  ilasa,.    1  \»\^  VVi(A 
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becauBfi  thou  art  my  misery  and  prido,  nny  joy  and  grief,  tto  Hplendour 
and  the  cruelty  of  things  ;  becauaa  thou  art  Desire  and  Thought,  and 
hast  made  me  like  mito  thee.  I  lore  thee  for  all  the  evQ  thou  hiiat 
done  me,  and  because  I  am  lost  through  thee.' 

And,  leaning  upon  the  shoulder  of  the  angel,  the  man  wept. 

M,  France  is  a  moralist  who  has  revived  the  cmU 
philoiophique ;  but  be  lives  in  the  age  of  Renan,  and  not  is 
that  of  Voltaire,  The  remark  be  makes  upon  the  philosophy 
of  a  kindred  spirit,  M.  Jules  Lemattre,  may  be  applied  to  his 
own :  '  It  is  bitter  and  gentle,  indulgent  and  ruthless^  full  of 
contradiction — for  are  not  life  and  the  human  soul  full  of 
contradiction? — and  above  all  kindly,'  The  drift  of  his  con* 
elusions  is  this.  We  can  know  nothing  of  that  which  we  would 
know  i  everything  deceives  us ;  Nature  mocks  cruelly  at  our 
weakness  and  ignorance.  With  each  step  of  our  progress  in 
the  knowledge  of  Nature  the  realm  of  the  unknowable  increases. 
Nature  can  teach  us  nothing  of  morality,  for  she  is  inhuman, 
and  «uch  principles  of  action  as  can  be  derived  from  the  study 
of  her  would  be  immoral.  We  learn  from  men  of  science  the 
doctrine  of  the  universal  instability  of  things — that  substance 
and  phenomena  are  but  the  diverse  appearances  of  a  single 
reality  unknown  to  us.  It  is  illusion,  eternal  illusion,  that 
solely  reveals  the  unknown  God,  The  supernatural  has  fallen 
from  its  high  estate  in  the  beliefs  of  man ;  but  how  can  we 
affirm  or  deny  the  supernatural  if  we  know  not  what  is,  and 
what  is  not,  within  nature  ?  In  man  himself  all  is  mystery ; 
and  we  can  know  nothing  of  that  which  is  not  man,  as  the 
critical  examination  of  every  metaphysical  system  proves. 

Life,  then,  is  an  evil  dream,  since  we  know  not  the  aim  of 
life.  But  we  live,  and  must  live  ;  and  we  possess  reason  and 
sentiment,  which  are,  however,  anything  but  precise  aids 
towards  the  conduct  of  life.  Reason  with  the  open  mind)  and 
we  shall  be  inevitably  led  to  doubt.  Let  us  then  doubt  all 
things.  But  doubt  will  not  change  the  conditions  of  life.  A 
complete  scepticism  is  impossible,  for  all  speech  is  aflSrmation  ; 
and  life  is  action,  which,  again,  is  affirmation.  We  must 
believe,  at  the  leaj»t,  in  the  relativity  of  things  and  the 
succession  of  phenomena.  Moreover,  it  matters  not  whether 
we  live  and  move  in  a  world  of  realities  or  of  mere  appearance 
and  illusion  ;  appearance  suffices  for  us  to  perform  our  part  of 
loving  and  suffering,  which  is  the  part  of  life.  And  one  reality 
we  do  know — the  reality  of  thought. 

Thought  is  the  worst  of  things,  but  also  the  best.  If  it  is 
true  to  say  that  it  destroys  all  things,  it  is  equally  true  that  it 
creates  all  tilings,  creates  the  world  for  us.     By  it  alone  we 


conceive  the  world  ;  an<l  when  it  demonstrates  to  us  that  the 
world  is  inconceivable,  unintelligible,  it  (Ioe»  but  break  the 
bubble  It  has  previously  blown.  It  is  an  abuse  of  thought  to 
employ  it  in  the  vain  quest  of  truth  ;  we  are  made  rather  to  feel 
than  to  understand.  But  thought  is  all  our  dignity,  and  our 
natural  curiosity  the  greatest  virtue  we  possess.  And,  again, 
oar  imperfect  thought  is  much  leas  prejudicial  than  is 
commonly  supposed  to  our  natural  instincts  and  sentiments. 
We  are  simple  as  well  as  complex  ;  and  the  dictates  of  the 
heart  are  siBiple.  Sentiment  deceives  us  less  than  intelligence ; 
the  reasons  of  the  heart  alone  are  noble  and  true.  We  know 
that  life  is  at  once  bad  and  good,  and  we  affirm  all  contraries 
of  it,  since  it  it  all.  Still,  whatever  it  is,  it  can  prompt  us  to 
imagine  something  it  fails  to  offer^thc  ideal  ;  and  we  are 
never  deceived  by  our  sentiment  of  the  beautiful,  which  is 
the  highest  truth  we  can  know,  as  su  fife  ring  is  our  greatest 
education.  Evil  is  necessary,  for  it  ts  thanks  to  evil  and 
suffering  that  the  world  is  inhabitable  and  life  worth  the 
living.  For  honr  should  heroism  exist  without  danger,  or  pity 
without  grief?  A  complete  felicity  would  leave  no  room  for 
telf-sacriGce.  Human,  we  cannot  imagine  any  felicity  that  is 
not  based  upon  the  elements  of  our  humanity. 

We  are  human,  and  therefore  the  creatures  of  ignorance  and 
desire.  That  is  much,  and  enough.  We  are  human  and 
weak  ;  but  it  is  our  very  imperfection  that  makes  us  recognise 
life  as  endurable,  and  even  sweet.  Ignorance  is  the  necessary 
condition  of  such  happiness  as  we  possess,  and  of  life  itself. 
Knowledge  and  wisdom  are  ever  disconcerted  ',  and  if  we  were 
truly  wise,  if  we  knew  all  truth,  we  could  not  live  our  lives  for 
an  hour.  Desire  is  a  chief  source  of  misery ;  but,  once  more, 
if  we  suffered  not  we  should  lack  our  highest  education.  Life 
it  precious  so  long  as  we  can  suffer  and  love.  It  would  seem 
that  we  moderns,  losing  hope  and  faith,  have  lost  charity  ;  but 
we  can  at  least  strive  to  replace  these  by  tenderness  and 
kindness,  and  pass  the  dream  of  life  in  loving^  for  then  it  will 
be  no  evil  dream.  It  is  a  noble  distress  that  agitates  us  in  the 
presence  of  the  mysteries  of  life.  If  we  have  the  stuff  of  Stoics 
in  us  we  can  learn  bow  to  pardon  man  and  nature,  and  nobly 
resign  ourselves  with  serene  joy,  keeping  intact  the  ancient 
Tirtues  of  the  faithful.  It  is  more  human  to  cherish  the 
treasure  of  illusion.  At  the  least,  let  us  be  simple  of  heart. 
Let  us  be  men  of  good  will,  and  the  divine  peace  will  dwell 
within  us.  Perhaps  it  is  well  to  believe  in  the  reality  of  divine 
being  and  goodness  ;.  for  if  this  be  but  illusion,  it  is  one  which 
kindly  death,  if  death  be  nothingness,  cannot  disperse. 
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Now  the  philosopblcal  novelist  U  likelj  to  find  that  he  bas 
many  things  to  say  which  the  conventions,  or  rather  necessities, 
of  the  novel  do  not  readily  allow  to  be  said.  Tbereupoti,  in 
England^  he  would  turn  essayist  upon  accaaion  ;  in  France  the 
form  of  literary  camerifs  affords  sufiicletit  opportunity  for  self- 
deliverance.  It  is  true  that  M.  France,  tike  Mr.  Alercditb, 
avail*  himself  to  the  full  of  the  fact  that  the  ffenre  of  the  novel 
h  the  inost  elastic  of  all.  Furthermore,  it  h  especially 
characteristic  of  him  that  his  heroes  are  so  many  incarnations 
of  his  favourite  moods,  so  many  inoulbpieces  of  his  criticism  of 
life  f  and  that  his  Bubsidiarj  personages  are  the  result  of  his 
humorous  and  tender  and  ironical  contemplation  of  men  and 
their  manners.  Literature  as  a  whole  is  to  him,  as  to  Goethe, 
but  a  means  of  self^confession  ;  and  the  four  volumes  of  *  La  Vie 
Liiteraire,'^  and  the  detached  fragments  collected  in  '  Le  Jardin 
d'Epicure,' may  well  be  reckoned  among  his  novels. 

Thus  the  material  for  several  volumes  of  moral  essays  is 
alTorded  in  his  novels  ;  and  the  volumes  of  criticism  furnish, 
as  it  were,  a  novel  of  which  the  writer  is,  as  usual,  the  chief  ' 
hero.  Examining  current  and  republished  Hteralure,  he  is  the 
first  to  smile  at  his  *  innocent  mania,'  his  delightful  habit  of 
using  the  subject  in  hand  for  the  expression  of  his  own  personal 
recollections  and  impressions.  Prizing  sincerity  above  all 
ihings,  be  finds  it  in  accordance  with  his  temperament  to^ — 

'  preserve  in  his  criticism  the  farailiar  ton©  of  the  camene  and  tUe 
light  step  of  the  promonado ;  to  stop  when  be  chooees,  and  sometimeo 
to  indulge  bim&elf  in  coofidenccB ;  to  follow  bifi  tiwtes,  his  fancies, 
aud  even  bifi  cuprice,  on  condition  of  over  being  true,  sincere,  and 
kindly ;  never  to  poec  as  ono  who  is  omniecletit  aiid  equal  to  tbo 
explsuation  of  all  tbiDge;  to  believo  in  tbo  irremediable  diveraity 
of  opioioue  and  feelings,  and  to  speak  by  preference  of  that  which  is 
worthy  of  loving  BLdmiration.* 

Which  programme,  with  hardly  an  alteration,  might  be  set 
forth  as  the  programme  of  his  novels. 

As  the  critic  of  literature,  he  would,  and  does,  interest  bimself 
and  his  readers  in  many  matters.  He  is  facile  and  dclicntr, 
prettily  coquettish  and  unsystematic,  open  of  mind  to  all 
manifestations  of  art  and  reports  of  life.  In  time  past,  during 
the  •  Reign  of  Terror '  imposed  by  the  school  of  the  Naturalists, 
he  was  militant,  being  irritated  by  their  outrages  against  all 
that  makes  life  amiable ;  but  now  and  here,  in  public,  he 
expostulates  pleasantly  with  the  survivors  of  the  truculent  band, 
envying  the  rigour  and  vigour  of  their  convictions.  And 
though  he  dwelt,  in  old  days,  upon  Parnassus  with  MM.  Sully- 
Prudhomme  and  Coppee,  he  will  listen  to  the  Symbolists,  an  ' 


critic 
disclaims  the  title,  if  you  require  from  the  critic  the  expression 
and  application  of  an  authoritative  method.  But,  on  the  other 
Uanil,  he  Is  at  no  loss  to  show  that  such  authoritative  and 
objective  criticism  is  but  the  expression  and  application  of 
personal  prejudices  and  impressions,  Man  is  the  measure  of 
all  things.  Men  and  critics,  despite  all  eiTort,  never  pass  the 
bounds  of  their  own  idiosyncrasj.  Accordingly,  M.  France 
discovers  that  criticism,  Hke  philosophy  and  bistoryt  i>  a- 
species  of  novel  addressed  to  the  specially  intelligent;  and  he 
acts  upon  this  discovery. 

It  follows^  as  we  have  seen,  that  in  M.  France's  case  the  novel 
will  be  a  form  of  autobiography*  But  M.  Pabbi'  Coig-nard,  of 
'La  Rutisseiie  de  la  Heine  Podauque,'  a  chief  hero,  a  notable 
incarnation  of  M.  France  I  Why,  Coignard  is  a  reprobate,  though 
an  amusing  reprobate.  But  then  humility  is  ever  in  season. 
The  serene  Goethe  told  us  that,  if  we  looked  deep  enough  Into 
our  hearts,  we  should  find  that  which  would  startle  u$  into 
horror  and  sclf-loathtng^ ;  and  Socrates,  when  wonder  w<i3 
expresied  that  he  did  not  possess  the  morals  along  with  the 
semblance  of  a  Silenus,  allowed  that  he  was  only  saved  by 
the  voice  of  his  conscience  and  bis  persistent  desire  of  nobility. 
The  sage  will  reflect  that  it  is  but  little — call  the  little,  if  you 
will,  the  force  of  circumstances,  or  the  fatality  of  temperament 
— that  separates  him  from  the  criminal  or  vicious.  Again,  the 
artist  is  an  immnrBl  creature,  as  Kenan  would  say;  he  cannot 
but  delight  in  contemplating  the  actions  of  your  fascinating 
rascat,  in  analysing  bis  aature,  in  listening  to  such  excuses  as 
be  may  proffer. 

It  is  not,  indeed,  until  we  pass  to  'Les  Opinions  de  M. 
Jerome  Coignard '  that  the  author  raises  his  mask  a  little,  to  set 
it  on  again  with  smiles.  Meanwhile,  suppose  that  M.  France, 
studying  the  old  French  conies  and  fabliaux,  discovered  in  them 
lessons  belter  proportioned,  it  would  seem,  to  the  common 
level  of  humanity  than  the  lessons  of  dignified  moralists; 
discovered  In  them  a  simple,  natural,  and  most  human  specific 
against  that  misanthropy  which  might  bo  induced  by  the  con* 
lemplation  of  man  in  his  miserable  pride  and  hatred  of  his 
fellows.  Suppose  that  the  two  favourite  figures  of  the  conteurs 
were  well  in  bis  eye  :  the  dissolute  monk,  and  the  fickle^  crafty, 
naturally  perverse  woman.  Coignard  must,  however,  be  Intel- 
ligent ;  and  it  is  well  that  he  should  be  no  hypocrite,  lest  he 
.  repel  sympathy.  Let  him  be  naively  ribald,  and  as  it  were  of  a 
I  brazen-faced  candour  and  sincerity.  The  visible  simplicity  of 
I      bis  soul  will  give  his  very  vices  a  face  of  innocence.     Besides, 
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ihese  viccB  of  flesh  and  wit  will  afford  room  for  the  play  of 
irony,  since  conscious  virtue  is  apt  to  a  Satanic  pride,  whereas 
Christian  humility  and  repentance  presuppose  a  constant  sense 
of  our  worthlessncss.  M.  France  is  not  only  an  artist,  but  an 
artist  predisposed  to  irony. 

-  The  construction  of  *  La  Rotisserie'  is  simple.  Jacqtiea 
JVIeoetrier,  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  eighteenth  century,  is  the 
Da'ire  disciple  of  an  ilUUving'  Humanist,  whose  firm  orthodoiy 
enables  him  the  better  to  indulge  bis  good-humoured  scepticism 
and  genial  derision  of  human  wisdom  and  action.  After  his 
master's  death,  Jacques  puts  on  record  how,  engaged  in  the 
literary  service  of  a  Cabbalist — whose  theodicy  is  as  amusingly 
and  ingeniously  paradoxical  as  that  of  the  Gnostic  in  *  Thais* — 
and  entangled  by  the  charms  of  two  sisters  of  Manon  Lescaut  and 
the  Paysanne  Pervertie,  he  met  dire  misfortune.  This  record 
gives  him  a  desired  occasion  to  celebrate  the  copious  wisdom 
and  deep  piety  which  his  master  ever  displayed.  Had  not  this 
subtle  theologian  and  good  Catholic  instructed  him  in  learning 
and  virtue,  not  shrinking  the  while  from  holding  up  his  own 
great  experience  of  life  as  a  moral  and  a  warning  ?  With' leisure, 
and  a  lot  better  suited  to  his  genius,  he  had  composed  Roman 
histories  and  commentaries  upon  the  Fathers^  so  fluent  was  bis 
eloquence,  so  inexhaustible  bis  erudition.  But  alas  I  he  fell 
from  the  prosperous  post  of  a  bishop's  secretary  to  the  pittance 
of  a  public  letter-writer  ;  for  Besh  is  weak,  and  wine  and  women 
offer  temptation:.  Living  a  life  of  expedient»,  he  was  ever  of 
good  cheer,  and  abounded  in  excellent  maxims.  He  lavished 
upon  all,  including  himself,  the  infinite  indulgence  of  a  heart 
ready  to  pardon  every  weakness.  To  the  vicissitudes  of  his 
life  be  owed  his  characteristic  and  imperturbable  mansuetude. 
Indeed,  he  was  a  pattern  of  philosophic  mildness  and  clemency, 
even  towards  such  folk  as  pride  themselves  on  their  honourable 
and  law-abiding  character.  For,  as  be  would  say,  there  are 
no  good  morals  outside  religion ;  and  the  maxims  of  the 
philosophers  who  pretend  to  institute  a  morality  according  to 
Nature — ^which  ignores  good  and  evil  alike — are  but  whimsies 
and  bubbles.  Are  not  human  laws  founded  on  utility— a  seem- 
ing and  illusory  utility,  since  we  know  not  by  nature  what  is 
useful  to  us^  or  what  is  to  our  true  advantage?  Tbese  laws  can 
be  avoided  by  ruse  and  dissimulation.  Every  man  capable 
of  reflection  is  superior  to  them,  mere  fool-traps  as  they  are. 

•  But  it  is  not  bo,  my  eou,  with  tie  dlTino  laws,  which  are 
absolate,  unavoidable,  and  stable.  Their  absurdity  is  ouly  apparent, 
and  hides  au  inconccivablo  wi&dom.  It  behoves  ns  to  ubeerve 
them,  when  we  have  the  happiness  to  kuow  them.    And  yet  I  luftko 
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no  diffioolij  in  confea^ng  that  the  observance  of  these  kws,  con- 
tained in  the  DccaJogao  itnd  the  comtqatidmetits  of  the  Chiuch,  is 
difficult  at  mofit  tiniies,  and  even  impofiaible,  were  it  not  for  that  grace 
which,  on  o«>caeion,  is  somen h&t  dow  in  coming,  eitice  it  i^  our  duty 
to  wait  for  it.  Which  is  the  reason  that  we  ate  all  miserable  eiiinere.' 

Accord ingljr,  we  need  not  exhaust  ourseWei  Id  pitiable 
endeavours  to  become  honest  men  after  the  fashion  of  this 
world;  it  U  the  divine  word  which  h  mU  to  be  transgressed^ — 
unless  one  repents  suitably  in  the  sequel. 

But  would  not  such  a  moralltj,  inquires  Jaoquet,  if  practised 
without  discretion,  lead  to  the  gravest  disorders?  His  master 
will  prove  to  him  that  in  the  greatest  sinners  is  found  the 
material  of  the  greatest  taints.  He  is  never  at  a  loss  for 
rational  argument,  and  never  taken  unprovided  with  unction 
and  bonhomie^  If  be  be  disturbed  in  the  midst  of  an  orgie  be 
can  '  improve  the  occasion  '  in  a  right  admirable  homil^y^.  If  be 
be  detected  in  cheating  at  cards  he  will  call  attention  to  the 
curious  fact  that  ruse — the  correction  of  ill-fortune — is  greatly 
admired  in  the  arts  of  business  and  politics  and  warfare,  and 
greatly  condemned  In  mere  gaming,  where  probity  is  so  easy 
of  practice.  If  he  fail  in  selling  certain  diamonds  purloined 
from  the  Cabbalist,  he  foreitalls  the  expostulation  of  his  disciple 
by  pointing  out  that  Heaven  willed  them  to  be  false  that  he 
raight  be  preserved  in  his  innocence.  One  should  never  be 
deipondenC.  It  Is  diflicult  not  to  fall  into  error;  and  if  he 
falls,  he  rests  in  sure  confidence  upon  the  divine  mercy.  For 
how  is  it  possible  to  be  virtuous? 

*  I  myselfj  sir,'  as  ho  says  ou  anothor  occaaion,  *  I,  who  have 
meditated  from  childhood  the  aastere  maxims  of  rciligiou  and 
philoBopby,  havo  not  been  ehlo  to  insinuate  into  myself  any  virtues 
except  ihroiagh  the  breaches  made  in  my  constitution  by  anlFeriug  and 
old  age.' 

Thus  M.  Coignard  passes  his  troubled  days,  maintaining  the 
purity  of  his  faith  amid  all  obstacles,  ready  to  confute  the  errors 
of  presumptuous  sciolists,  prompt  in  the  scorn  of  human  reasfm 
and  of  all  men,  including  himself.  When  nigh  upon  bis  fateful 
end,  and  those  dying  hours  which  were  equally  edifying  and 
scandalous,  he  desires  more  ardently  than  ever  to  make  that 
retirement  which  beBts  his  age  and  gravity  of  thought.  He 
would  portion  his  zeal  between  Cicero^  St.  John  ChrysostoiUf 
And  Boethlut,  and  hts — 

*  modest  and  firnitful  life  would  resemble  the  garden  of  Tarentum^ 
For  I  have  essayed  divers  methods  of  life,  and  account  the  best  to  be 
that  surrender  to  study  which  aUowa  us  peaceably  to  share  in  ll 
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vicisEitudeB  of  men,  and  prolong  the  brevitf  of  oor  days  bj  tbe 
Bpuctacle  of  centuxies  fiiid  empires.  .  .  .  But  euch  a  life  needs 
persiatcQcy  and  contuituty,  wbiob  &t6  tbo  i^u&Ittiea  that  I  have 
cbic%  lacked.' 

M.  Coignard  deligbted  to  pass  from  the  particular  to  tbe 
general.  If  30U  imagine  him  stripped  of  the  particularities  of 
his  dubious  career,  and  dealing  alone  with  such  general  ideas 
as  may  be  suggested  by  current  events  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
you  leave  M.  France  free  to  use  him  as  a  mouthpiece  for  bis 
own  tolerant  and  witty  irony  ;  and  you  hare  the  added  amuse- 
ment of  divining  that  this  brilliant  scepticism  plays  upon  shows 
that  are  past  only  in  the  seeming.  You  can  write  on  tbe 
margin  of  the  page  :  The  Panama  Scandals  ;  M.  Hocbcfort  the 
Irreconcileable;  The  League  against  the  Licence  of  the  Streets; 
Compulsory  Military  Service  ;  RepubUcan  Government,  and  the 
like.  '  Le$  Opinions  de  M.  Coignard  '  are  so  many  admonitions 
toward  tbe  examination  of  tbe  contemporary  conscience;  or 
they  are  the  summons,  half- smiling,  half-melancboty,  to  adopt 
the  Quiet  Life;  or,  yet  ag&in,  you  may  take  them  as  the 
audacious  speculations  of  a  good  citizen  and  patriot  who  recon- 
cileSf  for  example,  order  and  progress,  and  is  prompted  to 
express  his  generous  dissatisfaction  with  the  things  tha.1  be — 
and  will  be,  while  the  world  is  what  it  is. 

Accordingly,  M,  Coignard,  in  a  later  volume,  shows  a  tender 
scorn  of  mankind,  which  is  given  to  pride,  whereas  it  should 
cultivate  pity,  since  it  is  competent  only  to  desire  and  suffer. 
If  men  would  form  a  truer  conception  of  their  own  limitations 
they  would  be  more  gentle  to  others  and  to  themselves  ;  so 
M.  Coignard  seeks  to  humiliate  I  hem  by  the  revelation  of  the 
vanity  of  their  manners  and  institutions.  In  his  preface 
M.  France — with  a  point  of  playful  ironj' — makes  out  his 
hero  to  be  a  combination  of  Epicurus  and  St.  Francis — those 
friends  of  humanity  who,  in  their  loring-kindness,  taught  us 
on  the  one  band  how  to  abolish  troublous  illusions,  and  on  the 
other  to  create  such  illusions  as  are  amiable.  Perhaps  it  would 
be  nearer  the  mark  to  compare  him,  with  similar  irony,  to 
Montaigne  and  Pascal.  Like  Montaigne,  he  pleasantly  dis- 
covers that  all  principles  and  prejudices  are  equally  contestable, 
and  thereby  reveals  man  in  man's  abasement;  and,  if  he  fails 
to  discover  man*s  dignity  as  Pascal  discovered  it,  at  the  least 
he  has  his  dignified  retreat  to  the  platform  of  orthodoxy,  from 
which  he  may  smile  upon  such  emancipated  spirits  as  fondly 
presume  that  any  system  of  philosophy  is  able  to  solve  the 
enigmas  of  life. 

We  must  not  be  too  serious  over  the  quips  and  reasonable 
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paradozei  of  this  Fra  Giovanni  who  has  learnt  le&sons  of 
irony  from  the  Subtle  Doctor,  this  Pangloss  who  ha»  iat  at  the 
feet  of  Renan.  Does  he  not  bid  his  faithful  Jtic(|iie$  and 
ourselves  remember  that  ignorance  and  the  child-like  mind  are 
the  rather  to  be  cherished  ? 

*  An  immoderate  cariosity  has  led  me  aetraj',  mj  gon.  I  havo  lost, 
in  the  converse  of  books  and  sages,  that  peace  of  hearty  that  holy 
sicaplicitf ,  and  that  parity  of  the  humble  which  is  the  more  admirable 
that  it  is  not  lost  in  tavern  and  bovel,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  example 
of  your  pastrycook  father,  who  preserves  mach  iunocency,  although  a 
dronkard  and  a  debauchee.  But  it  ia  not  so  with  tbe  man  who  has 
studied  hooks.  Tbore  cleaves  to  him  for  ever  a  proud  bitterness  and 
a  haughty  melancholy.  .  .  .  Lenm,  my  son,  that  the  trutba  discerued 
by  tbe  intellect  remain  Btoiilo.  Tho  heart  alone  is  capable  of 
animating  ita  dreams.  >  .  .  I  confess  that  I  have  been  too  reosoiiablo 
in  tbe  criticism  of  laws  and  manuers.  And  hence  my  criticism  will 
prove  fruitless  as  ihe  tree  that  is  fiCorc^ed  by  ao  April  frust.  To 
serve  man,  we  must  reject  all  reason,  as  a  troublous  burden,  and  riss 
upon  the  wings  of  euthnsiasm.' 

M.  Coignard,  this  naive  Aiitinomian,  this  ribald  unconscious 
of  his  ribaldry,  is  irresistible.  He  bas  '  given  us  medicines ' ;  he 
is  sympathetic,  even  a$  not  a,  few  of  his  famous  fellow-scoundrels 
in  literature.  Why  should  he  not,  as  a  critic  of  morals,  tread 
the  modern  stage  and  discourse  directly  upon  contemporary 
incidents  and  problems  ?  He  does  so  as  M.  Bergeret,  the  bumble 
Professor  of  Humanities  in  a  provincial  town,  and  protagonist 
of  a  trilogy  composed  of  '  L'Orme  du  Mail,' '  Le  Mannequin 
d'Osier,'  and  '  L'Anneau  d'Amethyste.'  But,  in  his  modern 
guise,  be  can  no  longer  be  genial  and  naive.  The  French 
speculative  mind  of  the  latter  half  of  the  century,  fashioned  by 
Taine  and  Kenan,  Tolstoy  and  Herbert  Spencer,  bas  been 
inclined  more  and  more  to  a  gentle  pessimism. 

Poor  M,  Bergeret,  gentle  towards  himself  and  the  unfortunate, 
and  not  without  a  kindly  pity  towards  the  happy  of  this  world  ! 
The  obscure  Humanist  is  acquainted  all  too  well  with  the 
inelegancles  of  poverty.  His  wife  is  irremediably  vulgar.  He 
strives  to  lead  the  inner  life  and  to  rejoice  in  hit  pbilosophical 
liberty.  Timid  in  the  face  of  men,  a  stranger  to  society,  he 
knows  that  he  cannot  hope  to  inspire  sympathy,  liuwevrr 
sociable  ho  may  be.  He  has  never  been  tempted  to  narrow  his 
mind  to  any  political  partisanship  ;  and  having  ejtpresscd  ideas 
tbat  do  not  correspon<l  with  common  sentiment,  he  is  judged  to 
be  subtle  and   otfensiv  '     wise,  and  his  wisdom  almost 

approaches  the  ber  But  he  has  his  desires — - 

like  a  Jean  Sei  \  to  become  mature 
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and  orderly — and^  being  human,  though  wise,  fails  to  perceiT« 
the  extent  to  which  he  is  deluded  hy  them.  Apart  from 
theie  desires^  he  knows  and  cannot  admire  himself;  he  has  the 
misfortune  to  besufficientlj  intelligent  to  discern  his  mediocrity 
and  to  recognise  that  be  faiU,  not  in  inteJligence,  but  in 
character.  Moreover,  reBection  has  done  it»  work  upon  him. 
Inactivity  is  Epicurean  wisdom ;  but  the  wise  exercise  reason 
and—do  not  Jive.  A  'meditative  chimpanzee,'  he  is  disabled 
from  playing  the  active  part  of  chimpanzees.  But  at  least  he 
can  observe  himself,  and  so  procure  an  inexhaustible  subject 
for  surprise  and  irony  and  pity  ;  and  some  few  acquaintances, 
in  the  book -shop  and  on  the  Alall,  care  to  listen  to  the  delicate 
eloquence  of  his  moral  and  political  pessimism.  His  refined 
scepticism  is  no  less  critical  and  destructive  than  the  complete 
orthodoxy  of  M.  Coignard.  The  immeasurable  folly  and 
amazingly  absurd  pride  of  man  are  once  more  exposed  ;  the 
foundations  of  social  order,  m  Matthew  Arnold's  *  homme 
moyen  sensuel'  might  say,  are  sapped  by  the  most  ingenious 
instruments.  *  M.  Bergeret^  you  are  like  the  Greeks,*  says  M. 
Leterrier;  'you  build  up  fair  sophistries,  and  your  ratiocinations 
are  modulated  upon  the  flute  of  Pan.' 

Meanwhile,,  round  about  bim,  the  eternal  Comedy  of  Manners 
is  being  played.  Half  a  hundred  well-studied  types — nobles 
and  maidservants,  generals  and  vagabonds,  pric&ts  and  rich 
Jewesses,  politicians  and  ofilcials  of  every  stamp — exhibit 
themselves.  Have  we  in  these  volume*  a  satire  of  the  Third 
Republic?  Have  we  found  a  new  Swift  who  should  report  of 
contemporary  society  in  the  form  which  the  modern  novel 
allows?  It  would  be  easy  to  select  here  and  there  a  figure,  and 
thereby  prove  that  M.  France  is  a  master  of  curt  and  incisive 
portraiture,  It  would  be  tempting  to  rest  a  claim  for  dis- 
tinction in  moral  and  meditative  satire  upon  the  single 
instance  of  M,  Bergeret's  exposition,  in  the  second  volume,  of 
the  small  difference  that  lies  in  the  daily  conduct  of  faithful 
Catholics  and  secular  Democrats,  since  both  alike  uncon- 
sciously follow  common  wont  and  usage,  however  divided  they 
may  be  in  principles.  But  what  ha$  become  of  M,  France^s 
amiability?  Has  he  forgotten,  or  chosen  to  forget  that,  in  bis 
own  words,  genius  is  the  art  of  consoling  sorrows;  tbat  the 
artist  must  love  life  and  reveal  its  beauty  to  us,  for  without  bis 
aid  we  might  perchance  doubt  of  its  existence?  Has  he 
forgotten  his  old  charge  against  tlie  Natumlisls  that  they 
sacrifice  grace  and  charm  and  sjimpathy  to  the  Moloch  of  a 
fiuppo^d  truth  tbat  is  truly  ugly  ?  He  preserves,  indeed,  the 
discreet  charm  of  bis  tty\e ;  but  since,  in  representing  life  to 
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oars«lv«s,  we  can  but  know  drenms,  wbj  not,  In  bii  own  words 
and  according  to  bis  own  more  delightful  practice,  *  choose  the 
more  amiable  dreams?  That  is  what  the  Greeks  did.  The^ 
adored  beauty  and  held  ugliness  to  be  impious,  and  this 
altbotigb  their  philosophy  was  mournful  and  without  illusions.' 
To  which  M,  France  might  reply  that  Lucian  and  Aristophanet, 
dealing  with  modern  society  in  the  modern  literary  form, 
would  produce  some  such  books  as  his. 

It  is  to  he  hoped  that  these  three  volumes  of 
tecnporaines  *  will  have  their  sequel,  for  wc 
M.  Bergeret  in  a  moral  condition  that  borders 
He  has  been  called  to  Paris,  and  a  course  of  lectures  at  the 
Sorbonne  may  reveal  to  him  an  admiring  public  Full  of 
wisdom,  but  yet  human,  he  is  inclined  to  allow  that  Life,  even 
upon  this  miserable  earth,  sometimes  adopts  agreeable  forms ; 
and  that  Thought^  his  loved  enemy,  is  after  all  divine.  Doubt- 
less bis  new  optimism,  his  new  Desire,  will  not  long  survive 
his  introduction  to  the  salons  of  Parisian  society  ;  he  will  but 
find  richer  material  for  the  play  of  bitter  irony.  And  hereupon 
we  remember  that,  in  *  Le  Lys  Rouge,'  M.  France  had  already 
dealt  with  a  representative  talon,  and  portrayed  its  kabituh  in 
no  wise  scornfully. 

In  '  Le  Lys  Rouge,'  indeed,  irony  takes  the  gentle  form  of 
M.  France's  predilection,  and  *  rails  not  against  love  and 
beauty.'  Moreover,  art  required  that  the  subsidiary  charac- 
ters, while  furthering  in  speech  and  act  the  development  of  the 
subject,  should  persistently  contribute  to  the  sum  of  beauty. 
It  is  possible,  of  course,  for  English  critics  and  readers  to 
deny  the  beauty  of  the  subject — such  an  one  as  may  oflt-r 
itself  to  M.  France,  if  he  would  furnish  in  a  single  instance  the 
customary  '  article  de  Paris '  in  its  most  refined  form  j  if  he 
would  rival,  and  most  successfully  rival,  say^  Maupassant's 
*Nolre  Cccur'  and  M.  Bourget's  *Un  Coeur  de  Fcinmc,' 
Sexual  passion  is  probably  most  tragical  when  it  is  rather 
sensual  than  intellectual.  Nothing,  of  course,  could  be  more 
opposed  to  the  wisdom  of  a  peace-loving  Epicurean  ;  but  as 
the  s»ge,  in  his  delicate  complexity,  will  lovingly  commend  the 
simple  and  ra'ive,  so  will  he  be  drawn  to  study  that  passion 
which  contrasts  the  most  markedly  with  his  own  chosen  calm. 
And  what  if  the  serene  Epicurean  remembers  that  his  favourite 
Uatint",  according  to  modern  critics,  be  tbcy  critics  of  authority 
or  of  impression,  is  the  most  terrible  and  veracious  of  Naturalists, 
and  perhaps  in  certain  respects  the  least  moral? 

Now  the  Madame  Ourne  of  *  Notre  Cceur '  was  a  true  Parisian, 
and  therefore,  according  to  the  formula,  incapable  of  natural 
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passion  and  emotion  ;  while  the   Madnme  de  Tillicres  ol  '  Un 

CtKur   de    Femme*    stained   her  delicate«.' honriur,   fatefutly   or 

inejccusabtj,  by  an   aberration   of  the  senses^  ^'ii^^t  M.  France 

is   rather  concerned   to    ahonr   that*  in    the   caji ,  yf  his   hero, 

sensual  jiassion  is  largely  composed  of  hatred  and  egoism  and 

wralh  ;  and,  in  the  case  of  his  heroine,  that  cultured  luxury  does 

but  breed  ennui  and  the  desire  of  sole-sufficing  love,     A  whole 

and  sincere  [>assion,  like,  that  of  his  Madatnt^.Martin-Bellesme^ 

is  in  his  view  9.  profane  asceticism^  as   rig'orous  as   religiuus 

asceticism.     Elegant  worldlings  may    well  avoid  such  passion, 

for  it  will  cost  them  liberty  and  ease  and  pleasure  ;  it  will  be 

one  long  self-sacrifice.     Such  passion    brings   its  own   reward 

and   punishment.     Such   passion   ennobles,  for  it  is  syffering 

itself.     If  there  is  poetry  in  all  desires  of  the  impossible  and 

regrets  for   tbe  irreparable,   then  M.  France's  jealous  hero    is 

worthy  of  compassion;  and  if  *  we  must  give  Irony  and  Pity 

to  man  as  his  witnesses  and  judges,*  M.  France's  heroine  may 

well  be  confronted,  as  he  confronts  herewith  Pity  alone.    Would 

you  have  a  simpler  moral?     The  King  of  the  Gnomes,  in  the 

pretty  fairy  tale  '  Abeille,'  may  furnish  it, 

' Hy  children,  it  18  not  etiotigh  to  love  much;  you  must  also  lore 
well.  A  great  Iot©  is  good,  00  donbt,  n  beautiful  loTe  ib  better. 
Let  yours  jioaaefis  as  much  geotleuoes  as  Btrenglh.  Let  nothing  bo 
lacking  to  it,  not  eiren  indulgence.  And  it  is  well  if  pity  ho  mingled 
with  it,  for  wo  are  mortal  and  theroforo  bom  to  misery.' 

But  the  hero  of  *  Le  Lys  Rouge '  would  not  have  taken  such 
advice  to  heart,  nor  yet  tbe  pages  in  the  '  De  Imitatione' 
concerning  the  renunciation  of  desire  to  which  M.  France  would 
doubtless  have  referred  him.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  quit  *  Le 
L)3  Rouge'  without  mention  of  that  Choulette  in  whom  there 
is  something  of  tbe  poet  Verlaine  and  sometliing  of  the  Gestas 
whom  M.  France  has  recorded  in  a  eonfe.  Hut,  most  of  all, 
Choulelte  is  a  Fra  (iiovanni  born  again  in  modern  days,  who 
has  listened  to  the  Adtersary,  and  yet  will  sing  canticles  like  a 
Jacopone  da  Todi  and  renew  the  world  by  a  socialism  based 
upon  the  loving  tenderness  of  St.  Francis. 

Before  leaving  M.  France,  we  have  yet  to  consider  him 
in  two  nf  bis  hnpjtiest  incarnations.  Under  tlic  rharacler 
cif  Pierre  Nozii^re  he  recounts  his  boyhood,  in  '  Le  Livre  de 
mon  Ami'  and  (he  volume  bearing  his  assumed  name.  The 
relative  proportions  of  fact  and  fancy  in  these  books  matter 
little.  If  all  be  fact,  we  learn  by  what  stages  he  became  the 
writer  that  he  is  ;  if  fancy  be  responsible,  then  the  genius  of 
the  writer,  his  special  vision  of  Utc,  required  such  a  boyhood 
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— which  comes  to  much  the  same  thing.  At  all  events,  in 
these  two  volumes,  and  in  *Sylvestre  Botinardj'  we  see 
M.  France  at  his  beit  a»  a  gentle  huitiori$t, 

I  Now  the  gentle  buinorist  is  one  who,  depictings  the  simple 

and  humble  in  their  intellectunl  and  moral  limitations,  makes 
us  love  them  for  their  very  limitations.  M,  France,  as  the 
meditative  and  tender  moralist,  loves  the  humble  and  simple; 
but  his  keen  perception  of  the  odd  and  picturesque,  his  ability 
to  rival  Heine  in  fantastic  portraiture  and  Dickens  in  swiftly 
sketched  caricature,  is  somewhat  disconcerting.  The  alterna- 
tion of  grotesque  portraits  and  tender  subjective  reveries — 
tis  that  the  humour  of  M.  France  ?  Rather,  perhaps,  he  is  a 
humorist  by  reason  that  he  assumes  the  guise  of  a  Pierre 
Noziere  or  a.  Sjlvestre  Bonnard  in  order  that  he  may,  with  the 
greater  detachment,  regard  the  world  as  a  spectacle  and  a 
problem,  and  contemplate  the  humanity  within  and  without  him 

iin  its  mysteries  and  contradictions. 
Pierre  Noziere,  then,  midway  in  life,  will  look  back  upon 
his  past.  Recollection  is,  as  it  were,  the  perfume  of  the  soul ; 
to  assemble  memories  and  evoke  phantoms  is  to  be  a  poet. 
Does  not  each  of  us  renew  Adam^s  adventure  and  awake  to  life 
in  the  fresh  Eden  of  our  childhood?  VVe  know  not  that  the 
enchantment  is  within  ourselves,  and  know  nnt  what  Is  life. 
"And,  after  having  thought  over  the  question  many  times 
since,  I  confess  that  I  am  not  greatly  advanced."  Little  Pierre, 
however,  pored  over  the  pictures  of  his  seventeenth-century 
Bible,  and  shaped  the  world  in  accord  with  them.  The  happy 
and  simple  world  !  *  But  1  was  already  troubled  by  that  great 
curiosity  which  was  destined  to  prove  the  torture  and  joy  of 
my  life,  and  to  devote  me  to  the  quest  of  that  which  one  never 
finds,'  Already  he  preferred  illusion  to  scientific  truth.  He 
could  not  endure  to  think  that  the  Seine  which  washed  the 
Quai  Voltaire,  and  the  dear  bookstalls  and  curiosity  shops  upon 
which  he  looked  from  his  window,  flowed  ceaselessly  to  the 
ocean.     He  would  have  it  ever  the  same  water,  since  he  loved 

tit ;  the  eternal  flux  of  things  was  all  too  sad.  But  how  be  sad 
with  his  hand  in  that  of  his  mother,  *  who  bad  the  divine 
patience  and  merry  simplicity  of  souls  whose  single  business 
in  this  world  is  to  love'?  Perhaps  he  could  have  wished  to 
be  bold  and  free,  like  the  dirty  little  boy  who  used  to  look  up 
at  bim  as  though  he  were  a  bird  in  a  cage.  But  he  hears 
from  his  mother  that  Alphonse  has  been  badly  brought  up. 
'  It  is  not  his  fault,  but  his  misfortune  ' — whereby  he  early 
realised  ihe  innocence  of  the  wretched.  But  alas  1  one  day  he 
wtiold  fain  give  Alphonse  a  sitrn  of  his  pit\,  and  lowered  a 
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bunch  of  stolen  grapes  by  a  string  clown  to  the  courtyard. 
Alphonse  takes  them  and  runs  away  with  naughty  gestures. 
Pierre  is  glad  at  least  that  be  did  not  aertd  him  a  flower  or  a 
kiss,  a»  be  bad  fir^t  intended.  He  begins  to  learn  that  one  must 
give  that  which  is  one's  own,  and  know  how  to  give — a  secret 
of  happiness  of  which  few  are  aware. 

Presently  ambition  seizes  upon  him.  His  tin  soldiers  cause 
him  to  dream  of  milttary  glory.  But  so  many  things,  including 
enemies,  are  needed  if  one  is  to  be  a  soldier,  and  so  few  if  one 
is  to  resemble  those  saints  whose  live*  hi«  mother  reads  out  to 
him-  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  difficult  to  practise  asceticism 
in  the  bosom  of  otie's  family.  He  must  withdraw  to  the  desert, 
like  St.  Anthony,  and  hide  himself  in  the  labyrinth  of  the  Jardin 
des  Plantes,  which  resembles  the  Garden  of  Eden  in  his  picture- 
Bible.     And  was  be  wrong  in  renouncing  those  dreams  ? 

'  He  who  c*n  rensou  tipon  bis  actions  soon  diacovers  that  few  of 
them  are  innocent.  Ono  must  be  a  prie&t  or  ft  soldier  to  escape  tbo 
anguish  of  doubt.  And  a&  for  the  drefttn  of  being  an  ancboret,  I 
have  roEowed  it  just  so  ofteu  as  I  hnvo  felt  that  life  was  wholly  evil — 
that  IB  to  fay,  daily.  Bat,  daily,  nature  has  jducked  mo  by  the  ^r 
and  brought  mc  bauk  to  tbo  aoiusements  which  wile  away  the  life  of 
the  liumble,' 

What  figures,  graceful  and  fantastic,  pas*  before  bis  childish 
and  happily  limited  vision  I  M.  Le  Beau,  collector  of  antiqui- 
ties and  devotee  of  catalogues,  who  determined  his  vocation  by 
inspiring  'a  love  for  the  things  of  the  mind  and  the  folly  of 
writing*;  M.  Hamoche,  who  *did  not  sufficiently  resemble  a 
person  who  sells  spectacles,  nor  his  spectacles  the  spectacles 
which  people  buy,'  and  whose  suicide  caused  Pierre  to  lose  bis 
first  confidence  in  the  kindness  of  nature;  grandmama  Noziere, 
abounding  in  anecdotes  of  that  other  century  in  which  she  was 
young — that  frivolous  and  charming  grand  mam  a,  *  who  would 
nowadays  approve  nothing  in  me  save  on  easiness  in  living 
and  a  happy  tolerance  for  wbieb  I  have  not  paid  too  dear  bj 
the  loss  of  certain  moral  tind  political  beliefs' ;  his  young  god' 
mother  Marcelle  of  the  golden  eyes,  born  to  love  and  suSerf 
who  first  revealed  to  him  '  the  delightful  torments  which  beauty 
gives  to  souls  ttiat  are  eager  to  understand  it,' 

Follow  Pierre  to  school ;  learn  how  the  charm  of  poetry 
was  revealed  to  him  by  his  schoolmistress,  in  an  impayable 
scene;  smile  at  the  tribulations  he  must  endure  at  the  hands  of 
his  schoolfellows,  because  his  mother,  economical  and  charit- 
able, would  fain  encourage  tailor  Rabiou,  whose  skill  was  nowise 
equal  to  his  poverty  ami  piety  ;  join  in  his  merry  laugtiier  at 
the   manner   in   which  M,  Cbotard,  eloquent  and   reproachful 
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alternately,  dictated  hia  tbemes  for  Latin  composition,  Two 
arts  he  acquired  at  school.  He  learnt  to  return  tvith  usury  the 
blows  he  received  : — 

'  It  is  a  useful  art.  I  conress  to  mj  shame  that  I  have  not 
exercised  it  at  all  in  iho  eeqael  of  my  life,  fitit  soToral  comrades 
wliom  I  had  well  trounced  showed  ma  a  lively  sympathy  io.  return 
for  my  endeavours/ 

From  these  schooldays  dated  ^a  taste  for  elegant  Latin 
and  elegant  French,  which  I  have  not  lo$t(  in  spite  of  the 
counsels  and  examples  of  my  most  fortunate  contemporaries.* 
Furthermore,  nature  had  bestowed  upon  the  young  humanist 
her  fairest  gift  of  reverie.  His  head  buried  in  the  ilictionary, 
he  followed  Ulysses  upon  the  viulet  $ca,  beheld  the  white  tunic 
and  ivory  arcns  of  Alcestis^  and  heard  the  voice  of  Antigone  in 
dulcet  lamentations,  '  M,  Pierre  Noziere,  you  are  busy  with 
thtng«  that  are  not  ck^s-work  ' — and  he  fears  that,  however  ohl, 
he  will  be  liable  to  the  same  reproach. 

Perhaps  it  is  the  special  note  of  a  masterpiece  that  it  should 
delight  alike  the  many  and  the  few  ;  and  if  this  be  so,  '  Le 
Crime  de  Sylvestre  Bonnard'  is  a  masterpiece  of  amiability  and 
delicate  grace,  M.  France  tells  us  when,  as  Pierre  Noziere, 
the  father,  he  discourses  upon  fairy  tales,  that  a  chief  need  of 
small  and  great  children  is  that  of  beautiful  talcs  that  bring 
laughter  or  tears.  The  little  book  is,  indeed,  a  fairy  tale 
of  the  work'a-day  present  that  may  charm  all  readers.  The 
subject  of  it  is  that  little  or  nothing  that  suffices.  Sylvestre 
Bonnard,  arcbceologist  and  Membre  de  I'lnstitiit,  has  his  desire 
to  possess  a  certain  manuscript  of  the  '^Golden  Legend  *  i  be  is 
kind  of  heart  one  Christmas  Eve,. and  upon  his  forgotten  deed 
follows  the  satisfaction  of  bis  long- baffled  desire.  In  the  second 
part,  resuming  his  diary,  he  chances  upon  the  orphan  daughter 
of  his  one  love^  that  Clementine  who  long  ago  preferred  his 
rival.  Finding  that  she  is  ill-treated,  he  commits  a  happy 
crime  of  abduction,  and  provides  a  dowry  for  her  at  the  cost  of 
parting  with  his  cherished  library.  In  the  place  of  deciphering 
old  texts  he  loves  Jeanne,  and  so  Fead»  the  veritable  book  of 
life.  In  love  he  has  found  at  last  that  something  mysterious 
and  sublime  that  had  hitherto  eluded  his  quest. 

The  minor  characters  of  the  little  world  which  he  chronicles 
are  even  more  delightfully  presented,  in  their  sweet  vagueness 
or  sharply-defined  contour,  than  those  of  '  Le  Livre  de  rnon 
Ami.'  Signor  Polizzo  and  M.  Coccoz  are  amusingly  or 
pathetically  grotesque.      ^'  d  Mdlle.   Prt-fi^rej  the 

two  wolves  that  stray  ^  most  delectable 
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beasts  of  rapine.  Jeanne  and  Mde.  de  Gabrj  are  Angela  of 
the  HoLise,  loving  to  be  loved^  and,  like  the  mother  of  Pierre 
Noziere,  *  instructed  in  that  Cbristian  wisdom  which  rises 
above  all  misery  ftnd  gives  a  beauty  to  grief  itself.' 

Cbroiiulogically,  Syl  vestry  Bon  nerd  1$  tbe  earliest  avatar  of 
M.  France,  but  in  an^  ideal  arrangement  he  comes  tbe  latesL 
He  is  a  M.  Coignard,  fortunate  in  having  led  the  tranquil  life 
of  a  Benedictine;  a  M.  Bergeret,  who  has  finally  given  the 
victory  to  the  heart  over  the  head.  He  is  a  celibate  Pierre 
Noziere,  aged  and  mellow  in  tenderness,  Pierre  the  boy  saw 
of  the  world  just  that  which,  given  to  reverie  and  sensitive  to 
charm  and  absurdity,  he  might  see;  and  Bonnard,  tbe  aged 
savant,  is  like  him^  for  Bonnard  is  a  child.  Despite  the 
long  years  of  patient  toil,  which  allow  him  to  meditate  with 
a  delicious  pedantry,  at  which  he  is  the  first  to  smile,  be  i* 
still  a  child,  able  to  wonder  at  the  fashion  of  this  world,  able 
to  be  a  poet  and  to  love.  His  love  is  even  more  disinterested  in 
his  new  childhood  than  in  the  childhood  of  long  ago.  He  ran 
still  laugh  at  such  portions  of  the  human  comedy  as  come  within 
his  gaze ;  tbe  mystery  of  life  has  but  become  the  greater  because 
of  bis  much  reflection  thereupon.  He  has  long  practised  renun- 
ciation,  and,  losing  his  life,  has  saved  it.  No  self-sufficient 
sage,  he  has  attained  unto  humility — that  bumiltty  which  is 
rare  among  the  learned,  and  &till  more  rare  among  the  ignorant. 
He  possesses  the  treasure  of  imagination,  and  thereby  can  find 
charm  in  the  most  trivial  things  of  life  ;  and  he  is  tbe  mure  rich 
that  he  is  unconscious  of  his  riches.  Tenderly  ironical,  he  can 
disparage  himself  with  smiles  ;  and  ripe  jn  scepticism,  he  knows 
the  small  reach  of  human  knowledge  and  endeavour.  But  the 
spirit  of  cliarity  dwells  within  him,  and  will  not  sulTer  the  irony 
and  scepticism  that  are  sierile  to  turn  his  wistful  inediutions 
from  harmony  to  discord. 
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9.  Ki»g  Robert  the  Brace  and  the  Struggle  for  Scottish 
Independence,  By  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell.  London  :  Putnam's 
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THE  extraordinary  number  of  books  dealing  mainly.  If  not 
exclusively,  with  the  early  history  of  Scotland,  that  have 
been  published-during  the  past  decade,  bears  testimony  to  the 
truth  of  Mark  Pattison'a  dictum,  '  Ideas  change,  the  whole 
mode  and  manner  of  looking  at  things  altera  with  every  age; 
and  so  every  generation  requires  facts  to  be  recast  in  its  own 
mould,  demands  the  history  of  its  forefathers  to  be  written  from 
its  own  point  of  view.'  The  list  prefixed  to  this  article,  far 
from  being  exhaustive,  can  hardly  claim  to  be  even  repre- 
sentative. Yet  Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  in  his  preface  to  the  most 
vivacious  and  most  critical  history  of  bis  native  country  that 
has  yet  been  written,  warns  us  in  effect  that  such  volumes  as 
his  and  Mr.  Hume  Brown*s  are  but  the  advance  guard  of  a 
great  literature  of  scholarship  and  romance. 

*  That  in  the  haode  of  a  competent  writer,  with  the  space  of  Hill 
Burton  or  Tytler  at  bie  disposal!,  and  with  tho  mase  of  recently 
printed  State  Papers  and  Letters  to  work  upon,  a  History  of  Scotland 
might  bo  mode  extremely  attraetive,  1  am  canYiDced.     Perhaps  the 
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fonndatbn  of  Hiatoricol  GliairB  in  Edinburgh  anj  Gkegow  tToitar- 
sitles,  and  the  ttctive  Historical  Schools  of  Oiford  and  CambridgOj 
jQ&y  encourage  some  Brayttieh  scholar,  still  jouug  and  eager,  to  do 
juEtico  to  tlie  romaatic  pi\Bt  of  his  people* 

The  prospect  is  alarming,  but  it  will  have  to  be  faced.  We 
may  study  all  the  books  contained  in  our  list ;  we  may  turn 
from  the  calm  lucidity  of  Mr.  Hume  Brown  to  the  '  gay  wisdom  ' 
of  Mr.  Lang,  which  is  never  seen  to  greater  advantage  than 
when  he  escapes  from  the  library  to  fish  in  the  tittle-known 
waters  of  minute  historical  research;  we  may  brave  the 
exasperating  and  ragged  journalese  of  Mr.  Mackinnon^  in  order 
to  master  the  results  of  great  and  honest  labour;  we  may  pluck 
the  flowers  and  fruit  to  be  found,  though  with  some  difficulty, 
in  Mr,  Mackintosh's  luxuriant  but  ill-kept  'kailyard'  of 
Scottish  *  civilisation ' — we  may  do  all  thisj  and  jet  be  forced 
to  allow  that  the  valuable  investigations  of  the  past  ten  years 
require  supplementing  in  two  difterent  directions.  In  the  first 
place,  the  work  which  Scott  began  in  his  *  Fair  Maid  of  Perth,* 
bis  ^Quentin  Durwaid/  and  above  all  in  his  'Tales  of  a 
Grandfather,*  has  to  be  completed  with  the  help  of  accumulated 
information,  the  wealth  of  which  would  probably  have  been 
regarded  as  an  embarrassment  by  the  eager  imaginatinn  of  the 
always  hurried  Wizard.  The  story  of  tragedy  at  hom^e  and 
adventure  abroad  during  those  stormy  centuries  when  Scotland, 
devastated  by  English  invasion  and  harried  by  her  own  nobles, 
was  yet  able  not  only  to  consolidate  her  unity  but  to  spare  some 
of  her  most  brilliant  swordsmen  and  most  capable  diplomatists  to 
aid  France  against  the  common  enemy,  will  surely  nut  be  left  far 
ever  to  industrious  but  uninspiring  romanticists  like  the  authors  of 
*The  Yellow  Frigate'  and  'The  Black  Douglas;'  Is  no  attempt 
to  be  made  to  rescue  from  the  unkind  oblivion  of  •  incidental 
allusion*  those  mysterious  potentates,  hatF  Highland  chief  and 
half  Scandinavian  Viking,  who  styled  themselves  *  Lords  of  the 
IsUs,'  and,  from  the  dawn  of  Scottish  history  to  the  extinction 
of  the  luckless  Donald  Dubh  in  1493,  accounted  the  Stewart 
kings  less  as  sovereigns  than  as  rivals,  and  more  than  once 
shook  their  throne?  The  visitor  to  Deeside  reads  in  the  guide- 
books strange  stories,  and  in  his  excursions  comes  across  strange 
traces  of  two  truculent  nobles,  who,  although  their  achievements 
no  doubt  deservedly  earned  them  their  nicknames  of  'The  Tiger 
Earl  *  and  '  The  Cock  of  the  North,'  were  yet  unable  to  arrest 
the  progress  of  Teutonic  civilisation,  of  trade  and  culture,  as 
represented  by  the  prosperous  seaport  and  university  seat  of 
Aberdeen.  The  paradise  of  loch  and  stream  and  pine- wood,  in 
the  midst  of  which  the  English  traveller,  fleeing  from  the  strftia 
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of  the  season  and  the  heats  of  August,  finds  himself  when  ihe 
Htghtand  Railway  Companj  have  doposited  bim,  without 
undue  haste,  at  Kingussie,  or  Aviemorc,  or  Grantown,  was,  at 
the  end  of  the  founeenth  century,  the  centre  of  a  practically 
independent  Highland  kingdom,  ruled  by  Alexander  Stewart, 
son  of  Robert  the  Second,  who,  as  'Wolf  of  Badenoch* — the 
Scottish  '  Boar  of  the  Ardennes' — defied  his  king.  Parliament, 
and  bishop  with  equal  impartiality  and  success,  and  died — ^or  at 
least  was  buried — in  the  odour  of  sancuty  in  the  Cathedral  of 
Dunkeld.  On  an  islet  in  the  gloomy  but  fascinating  waters  of 
Locb-an-dorb,  within  a  short  distance  of  Grantown,  there  sttll 
stand  the  rains  of  the  castle  whence  he  sent  bis  'Highland 
host'  to  burn  the  Cathedral  of  Elgin,  by  way  of  punishing  the 
Bishop  of  Moray  for  interfering  in  his  private  affairs.  Yet  the  only 
portrait  of  this  audacious  pioneer  of  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation 
that  is  in  e;iiistence  is  a  daub  representing  him  as  a  Caliban- 
Borgia,  all  compact  of  sensuality,  superstition,  and  ungovernable 
temper,  which  appears  in  a  second-rate  but  invincibly  popular 
romance,  written  by  a  second-rate  disciple  of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

If  scant  justice  has  been  rendered  to  the  *  Wolf  of 
Badenoch,'  no  justice  at  all  has  been  rendered  to  his  much 
greater  son.  Yet  it  may  be  doubted  if  in  the  whole  of  Scottish 
history  there  is  a  more  romantic  story  than  that  of  this  second 
Alexander  Stewart.  In  bis  hot  youth  he  is  seen  out-Herod ing 
his  father,  harrying  the  lands  of  the  Bishop  of  Aberdeen, 
drinking — as  is  demonstrated  by  the  '  town's  accounts'  for  1398 
— with  its  citizens  in  the  public  foAff*7f«,  descending  upon  Perth- 
shire, and  scattering  with  a  Highland  rush  the  levies  summoned 
to  meet  him  by  the  Lowland  'nobility  and  gentry,'  murdering 
the  king's  brother-in-law,  abducting  his  widow,  forcing  her 
to  marry  him,  and — this  is  the  most  remarkable  achievement 
of  all — inducing  sovereign,  prelates,  and  nobles  publicly  to 
acknowledge  him  as  her  husband  under  the  title  of  the  Earl 
of  Mar.  Having  attained  his  ambition,  Stewart  undergoes 
a  moral  transformation  not  less  marvellous  than  that  which 
converted  Robert  Bruce  from  the  must  selfish  of  Scoto-Norman 
adventurers  into  an  Ideal  patriot  king.  He  becomes  tbe  pink 
of  Scottish  chivalry,  the  paragon  of  Scottish  landlords,  nay 
even  the  tnalleus  cateranoram.  He  jousts  with  the  best  in 
English  tournaments;  he  astonishes  Paris  with  the  munificence 
of  bis  hospitality,  the  splendour  of  his  entourage^  and  the 
pungency  of  his  wit;  he  throws  himself  into  Flemish  politics, 
forces  the  Bishop  of  Li6ge  upon  the  most  turbulent  burghers  in 
Europe,  and  takes  as  his  second  wife  a  relative  of  the  Duke  of 
Holland.     Returning  home,  he  crowns  his  life  and  earns  the 
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gratitude  of  his  Aberdeenshire  ncigbbours  and  of  all  Scollandf 
bj  arresting,  in  1411,  the  devastating^  and  successful  progress  of 
Donald,  Lord  of  the  Isles,  on  the  red  6eld  of  Harlaw — a  battle 
which  Hill  Burton  regards  as  a  greater  del  iverance  for  Scotland 
than  that  acliieved  hy  Bruce,  and  which  even  the  cautious  Mr. 
Hume  Brown  brackets  with  Carham  in  1018  and  Bannockburn 
in  1314  as  one  of  the  decisive  battles  in  Scottish  hi$tory.  His 
story  is  romantic  enough  to  put  life  even  into  the  dry  bones 
of  Wyntoun's  octosyllabics*  Yet,  at  the  best,  Maf  is  but  a 
historical  sbadoiv,  like  his  father,  like  the  *  Tiger  Earl*  and  the 
*  Cock  of  the  North/ like  the  Douglases  that  were  tender  and 
true,  like  the  other  Douglases — unhappily  the  majority — who 
were  cruel  and  false,  like  the  A1bany$,  those  remarkable  under- 
studies for  the  Stewart  monarchy,  like  the  brilliant  Boyds  and 
the  melancholy  Hamiltons,  the  unscrupulous  Crichtons  and 
Livingstons,  who  rush  across  the  stage  of  Scottish  history,  and 
in  the  brief  compass  of  a  royal  minority  know  all  the  ecstasief 
of  fortune  and  sound  all  the  depths  of  fate.  With  the  canvas 
of  a  Tytler  and  the  brush  of  a  Motley,  and  with  the  help  now 
aflTorded  by  Letters  and  Exchequer  Rolls,  Burgh  Records  and 
Privy  Council  Registers,  Mr.  Lang's  'young  and  eager*  scholar 
might  indeed  make  the  romance  of  Scottish  history  such  a  realitr 
as  Niebubr  said  all  history  worthy  of  the  name  should  be. 

But  if  the  romance  of  Scottish  history  between  the  eleventh 
and  sixteenth  centuries  yet  waits  to  have  justice  done  it,  the  bed- 
rock of  Scottish  independence  remains  to  be  discovered.  When 
and  in  what  section  of  the  strangely  mixed  population  north  of 
the  Tweed  did  there  originate  the  invincible  attachment  to  the 
soil  that  preceded  and  ultimately  was  absorbed  in  that  'self- 
respect  of  race,'  which  Lord  Rosehery  deAnes  as  sane  modern 
patriotism  ?  Something  there  undoubtedly  was  of  the  nature  of 
'  the  passion  that  burns  the  blood  in  the  act  of  strife/  which  in 
the  darkest  hour  of  the  national  history  refused  to  acknowledge 
defeat ;  which  in  the  time  nf  Edward  I  rallied  to  the  side  of 
Wallace  and  Bruce,  and,  before  either  appeared  on  the  scene, 
forced  John  Balliol  to  seek  the  alliance  of  France;  which  in  the 
scarcely  less  perilous  time  of  Edward  III  fought  and  strategi- 
cally ran  away  under  the  second  Andrew  Moray  ;  and  which,  when 
kings  were  weaklings  and  nobles  were  traitors,  supported  those 
'  ecclesiastical  leaders'  whose  services  to  their  country  Mr.  Lang 
has  not  greatly  exaggerated.  That  something  Hill  Burton 
found  in  the  sturdy  Saxon  hatred  of  Norman  feudalism  :  with 
him  Bannockburn  is  the  Saxon  revenge  for  Hastings.  Mr.  Lang 
so  far  supports  this  theory  that  he  describes  the  Scots  wbooi 
Edwanl  1  tried  to  conquer  as  being  more  English  than  ' 
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subjects.  Whli  Mr.  Froude  the  War  of  InJejiendence  was  the  fi  rst 
rUiag  of  wtiat  be  somewhat  vaguely  terms  the  Scottish  midillc 
class.  After  Gannockburn  this  class  sank  under  the  oppres- 
ainn  of  the  nobles,  to  assert  itself  in  its  seconil  rising — the 
Herortnation.  In  this  view  there  is  probably  a,  considerable 
amount  of  truth.  But^  In  that  case,  a  much  more  complete 
history  of  the  Scotti^^h  middle  class,  from  its  beginnings  in  the 
reign  of  David  the  First  to  the  Reformation,  than  has  jfet  been 
attempted — a  history  written  from  the  civic  and  not  from  the 
political  or  ecclesiastical  point  of  view-^is  required  as  a 
supplement,  and,  to  some  extent,  a  key  to  the  various  more 
comprehensive  works  which  are  already  in  eiistence.  '  Dark 
as  the  history  of  our  villages  may  be,'  $ay$  Mr.  Maitland  in  bis 
'  Domesday  Book  and  Beyond,'  'the  history  of  tbe  boroughs  is 
darker  yet/  This  is  incomparably  truer  of  Scotland  than  it  is 
of  England.  This  darkness  will  have  to  be  pierced  ;  tbe  mystery 
which  envelops  that  ctymmunitas  which  occasionally  turned  the 
scale  on  the  side  of  country  as  well  of  king,  when  prelati  were 
In  a  state  of  hesitancy  and  procerfs  were  steeped  in  treason, 
will  have  to  be  dispelled  ;  the  patriotism  that  must  have  found 
expression  in  the  councils  of  those  associations  of  towns,  which 
ultimately  became  the  Convention  of  Royal  Burghs,  will  have 
to  be  tracked  to  its  source,  before  the  secret  of  the  Scottish 
determination  to  secure  independence  is  discovered. 

The  story  of  the  rise  of  the  compact  and  powerful  muni- 
cipality of  Aberdeen,  as  told  by  Mr.  VViUiara  Watt,  in  the 
volume,  'Aberdeen  and  BanflT,'  which  he  has  contributed  to 
Alcssrs.  Blackwood's  series  of  '  County  Histories  of  Scotland,' 
gives  some  in<licatton  of  how  this  secret  may  yet  be  reached. 
Mr.  Lang  also  indicates  in  a  skilful  if  not  sufHeieolIy  serious 
fashion  how  tbe  unconsidered  trifles  picked  up  in  the  byways 
of  burghal  history  may  help  to  illustrate  the  story  of  patriotism. 

'In  1296,'  he  writes  (p.  162),  •  the  burghers  of  Stirling  appended 
the  common  sesA  of  the  bargh  to  the  record  of  their  oaths  extorted 
by  Edward  I,  Tlie  seal  repreeente  the  stone  bridge  over  the  Forth, 
There  is  a  crucifix  in  the  centre,  like  La  lielh  Croix  on  Orleaus 
Bridge  (1129),  On  our  right  men  with  spears  aim  them  at  men 
with  bons  on  our  left.  Abcive  the  spearmen  we  react,  Hk  armie  bruti 
Scoti  slant ;  above  the  bowmen.  Hie  cruce  tuti.  Thus  the  bruti  Scoti 
('Eietand  brutes')  are  digtinguished  from  their  neighbours  and  fees, 
the  Chrietlans  south  of  the  Forth.  Such  was  the  temper  of  the 
disunited  realm  I ' 

It  would  be  rash  to  dogmatise  too  much  in  Mr.  Lang's  direction; 

we  are  ignorant  of  the  circumstances,  of  tbe  possible  political 

inder  which  tbe   Stirling   seal   was    made.     A   few 
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more  burghal  finds  of  this  kind  would  certainly,  bowevcr^  give 
suppoit  to  the  theory,  pushed  too  far  by  Hill  Burton,  ibat 
the  genuine,  invincible,  pertinacious — ^but  imperfectly  traced — 
Scottish  patriot,  who  was  perhaps  quite  as  ready  to  forswear 
himself  eight  times  with  Lamberton  as  to  fight  a  hundred  times 
under  Bruce,  hated  the  Norman  noble  and  the  Highland  cateran 
with  impartial  fervour.  It  h  at  all  events  of  good  omen  that  the 
younger  archaeologists  of  Scotland,  snch  as  Mr.  George  Neilson 
of  Glasgow,  to  whom  Mr.  Lang  acknowledges  many  obligations, 
should  have  lately  devoted  much  attention  to  the  Royal  Charters 
and  other  authentic  *  human  documents'  upon  which  a  scientific 
and  comprehensive  history  of  burghal  life  must  be  based. 

The  general  features  and  literary  characteristics  of  the  volumes 
at  the  head  of  this  article  may  be  briefly  indicated.  The 
monographs  of  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell  and  Mr.  Murison  on 
the  War  of  Independence  and  its  two  leading  heroes  on  the 
Scottish  side  are  interesting  and  readable  digests  both  of 
authentic  and  of  legendary  history,  written  from  somewhat 
different  though  not  opposite  standpoints.  Sir  Archibald 
Dunbar's  collection  of  dates  and  facts,  under  the  title  of 
♦  The  Scottish  Kings,'  is  an  invaluable  though  not  absolutely 
immaculate  companion  to  such  a  work  as  Ty tier's.  Mr. 
Mackintosh's  four  volumes  are  a  quarry,  whereas  they  ought 
to  have  been  a  well-arranged  museum^  of  Scottish  sociology. 
Mr.  Mitchell's  'Popular  History  of  the  Highlands  '  is  a  prolix 
compilation  which  has  the  negative  merit  of  presenting  no 
eccentric  views;  he  has  certainly  none  of  *the  blind  hysterics 
of  the  Celt.*  The  volumes  belonging  to  the  series  of 'County 
Histories  of  Scotland'  which  have  already  appeared  are  very 
unequal  in  literary  merit.  Bat  they  arc  usefol  for  two  reasons: 
they  localise  and  vivify  the  fusion  of  the  different  races  which 
made  and  quite  as  often  unmade  Scottish  history,  and  they 
will  form  an  excellent  stop-gap  until  the  *  New  Statistical 
Account  of  Scotland'  finds  a  successor.  France,  of  course, 
occupies  a  more  important  place  than  Scotland  in  Mr.  Mac- 
kinnon's  'History  of  Edward  the  Third.'  Yet  the  story  of  the 
extraordinary  and  temporarily  successful  attempt  of  Edw&rd 
Balliol  to  recover  the  throne  of  bis  father  is  told  at  least  with 
vivacity  ;  Froissart  lives  again  ;  and  justice  is  done  to  the 
elaborate  scheme  for  bringing  about  a  union  between  England 
and  Scotland,  based  on  a  species  of  Hume  Rule  for  both 
countries,  which  the  indignant  tota  conimunitas  of  Scotland 
rejected  off<hand,  because  it  reflected  the  weakness  of  David 
the  Second  even  more  than  the  ingenuity  of  Edward  the  Third. 
The  works  of  Mr.  Hume  Brown  and  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  cover 
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ticallj  the  lame  period.  Instead  of  being  contrasted  they 
»Uould  be  read  as^  com  piemen tarj  to  each  other.  The  space 
at  Mr.  Hume  Brown*s  disposal  was  limited  by  the  chamcter 
of  the  historical  series  to  which  his  book  belongs,  but  it  gives 
the  best  account  of  the  socUl  progress  of  Scotland  which  has  yet 
appeared.  It  puts  several  of  the  kings — especially  David  I  and 
James  H — in  a  new  light.  It  realises  the  political  importance 
of  certain  events  which  have  from  this  point  of  view  b^en 
unduly  neglected,  such  as  the  advent  of  Colamba  in  5G3  and 
the  battle  of  Carham  in  101§.  If  it  doe*  not  glow  with  the 
fire  of  Green,  it  is  instinct  with  the  impartiality  of  Hallaui. 
Mr.  Lang,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  good  though  not  a  malignant 
hater  j  he  heartily  detests,  for  example,  the  majority  of  the 
Douglases,  as  traitors  to  their  sovereigns  and  enemies  of  their 
coontry,  and  he  sees  in  Knox — in  the  present  volume  at  all 
events— little  bat  the  Reformer's  feet  of  clay,  the  brutality  into 
which  his  strength  occasionally  degenerates,  his  lack  of  chivalry, 
his  love  of  unsavoury  gossip.  But  Mr,  Lang*s  ferv^our  as  a 
partisan  undoubtedly  gives  life  to  hts  later  cbnpters,  and  he  if 
never  abandoned  by  what  Stevenson  termed  his  *incommunic~ 
able  humour,'  though  it  occasionally  seems  restive  when  trying 
la  run  in  conventional  historical  harneis.  His  book  is,  however, 
rather  a  series  of  essays  on  certain  phases  and  incidents  in 
Scottish  history  than  a  coherent  narrative  through  which  runs 
the  *  increasing  purpose  '  of  civilisation.  It  suffers  a  little  from 
discursiveness  and  occasional  lapses  into  journalism,  though 
always  that  jouinalisin  wbich  has  its  home  in  the  high  latitudes. 
It  almost  ignores,  which  Mr,  Brown's  book  does  not,  the  growth 
of  Scottish  literature.  As  a  critical  history,  however,  dealing 
with  9.  hundred  controversies  as  to  men  and  events,  settling 
some  and  intensifying  others,  it  is  unrivalled. 

Both  Mr,  Brown  and  Mr,  Lang  have  escaped  the  chief  errors 
of  their  predecessors.  Mr,  Brown,  in  exploring  the  jungle  of 
Highland  history,  has  made  some  tri  fling  mistakes  in  dates,  which 
Mr.  Lang  and  others  have  pointed  out.  Mr.  Lang  in  turn  has, 
especially  in  translating  such  authorities  as  Adamnan  and 
Barbour  into  his  own  vivacious  English,  laid  himself  open  to 
the  attack  of  the  precisian.  For  example^  he  says  that  when^ 
long  after  Columba's  death,  the  VVest  Highlands  were  afflicted 
by  drought  the  monks 'walked  round  lona  '  Happing  the  saint's 
tUDlc.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Adamnan  does  not  say  that  they 
accomplished  this  formidable  circuit  of  ten  miles,  but  merely 
that  they  '  walked  round  a  newly  ploughed  and  sowed  field.' 
Again,  when  dealing  with  the  private  quarrels  among  the 
Scottish  nobles  which  had  so  much  to  do  with  the  choice  of  sides 
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in  tlie  \V«r  of  Independence,  Mr,  Lang  remarks;  'The  Earl 
of  Atboll  bjid  been  on  the  English  side,  BaTbour  sajt  because 
of  private  feud  with  Edward  Bruce^  who  loved  his  sister 
jmr  amours'  As  a  matter  of  fact,  what  Barbour  sajs  b  that 
Edward  Bruce  loved  the  sister  of  Walter  Ross  and  disliked  bi« 
own  wife,  who  was  Atholl's  sister.  Neither  Mr,  Brown  nor 
Mr.  Lang,  however^  commits  such  errors  as  marred  the  first 
edition  of  Hill  Burton's^  work;  neither  makes  Bruce  die  at 
Cardross  on  the  Firth  of  Forth  instead  of  Cardross  on  the  Firth 
of  Cljde,  or  hopelessly  confounds  the  Black  Comyn  with  the 
Kcd,  or  confuses  Donald,  the  Lord  of  the  Isles  who  fought 
the  Battle  of  Ilarlaw,  with  hi»  son.  Both«  on  the  other  hand, 
have  been  able  to  give  new  renderings  of  certain  events 
with  the  help  of  recent  discoveries  of  positive  and  still  more 
of  neg^ative  value.  Burton,  hastily  assuming  that  the  George 
Wishart  who  figures  in  '  the  ugly  revelations  of  the  State 
papers,*  as  cognisant  of  the  conspiracy  to  murder  Beaton,  was 
identical  with  Knox's  friend  and  mentor,  describes  hirn  as  'a 
fallen  star.'  Mr.  Lang,  on  the  other  hand,  is  able  conscien- 
tiously to  return  a  Scottish  verdict  of  *not  proven.'  '  Whetber 
Wishart  knew  anything  of  the  plots  of  Brunston  and  Cassilis 
can  never  be  certainly  discovered/  It  is  of  even  greater 
importance  that  Mr,  Brown,  who  relies  upon  the  Hamilton 
papers,  and  Mr,  Lang,  who  makes  a  skilful — perhaps,  at 
against  Knox,  a  too  argumentative  —  use  of  the  Wbarion 
despatches,  published  from  the  Longleat  MSS,,  are  able,  to  a 
certain  extent,  to  clear  up  one  of  the  mysteries  of  Scottish 
history^ — *the  terrible  and  hitherto  almost  inexplicable  disaster 
of  Solway  Moss,*  which  broke  the  heart  of  James  V  and 
hastened  his  death.  It  is  now  certain,  at  all  events,  that  the 
Scottish  army  under  Oliver  Sinclair  was  not  defeated  by  a  levy 
of  four  hundred  farmers  hastily  summoned  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Carlisle,  but  by  an  English  force  of  three  thousand 
regular  troops  under  Lord  Wharton,  the  Warden  of  the  Marches. 
It  is  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  since  Dr.  Kobertson, 
Principal  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  made  his  famous 
division  of  Scottish  history  into  four  periods :  the  first  from 
the  origin  of  the  monarchy  to  the  reign  of  Kenneth  11;  the 
second  from  Kenneth's  alleged  conquest  of  the  Picta  to  the 
death  of  Alexander  III;  the  third  from  that  calamity  to  the 
death  of  James  V  j  the  last  from  thence  to  the  union  of  the 
Crowns  under  James  V^I.  The  first  period  Robertson  considers 
to  be  a  region  of  'pure  fable  and  conjecture,*  which  'ought  to  be 
totally  neglected,  or  abandoned  to  the  industry  and  credulity  of 
antiquaries.*     Truth,  however,  'begins  to  dawn  in  the  tecond 
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period,  with  a  light  feeble  at  first  but  gradually  increasing  \  and 
the  events  which  then  happened  may  be  slightly  touched,  but 
merit  no  particular  or  laborious  inquiry.'  VVith  the  third 
period  authentic  history  based  on  contemporary  records  com- 
mences; *  here  every  Scotsman  should  bei>i[i  not  to  read  only 
but  to  study  the  history  of  bU  country/  In  the  fourth  period 
Scotland  i$  described  as  so  mixed  up  with  the  great  changes 
then  agitating'  every  nation  in  Europe  that,  without  some 
knowledge  of  Scottish  history,  it  is  difllcult  to  form  a  just 
appreciation  of  the  most  momentous  events  or  the  moat 
prominent  Bgures  of  the  siiteenlb  century. 

Of  the  hooks  given  in  our  list  it  may  be  said  generally  that 
they  indicate  at  once  how  little  and  how  much  has  been 
recently  discovered  in  the  first  three  of  Roheitson's  periods. 
The  period  antecedent  to  Robertson**  *  pure  fable  and  con- 
jecture' stage  remains  almost  untouched  by  recent  research. 
No  doubtj  antiquarian  industry  has  achieved  something  since 
thedajs  of  Hill  Burton,  who  bettered  Robertsnii's  scepticism 
hv  declaring  that  Scottish  history  really  commenced  in 
1057,  when  Malcolm  Canmore,  the  first  king  who  was  *  more 
than  a  name  and  a  pair  of  dates  with  a  list  of  bnitirs 
between,'  began  bis  reign  of  thirty-seven  years.  Mr.  Lnng 
hfis  pleasure  in  recording  certain  'triumphs  over  the  facile 
despair  of  antiquarian  pessimism';  and  Mr.  Brown,  while 
admitting  that  Skene's  elaborate  account  of  the  Roman  occupa* 
tion  is 'largely  rejecled  by  the  highest  modern  nuthonties,' 
sa^s  that  that  author's  researches  'have  superseded  the 
portion  of  Burton's  History  which  treats  of  the  centuries  that 
followed  the  Roman  occupation.'  But  while  it  would  be  rash 
to  assume  that  the  lust  word  has  been  said  on  Roman  Scotland, 
it  is  evident  that  nothing  of  any  real  moment  is  likely  to  be 
added  to  the  £Um  of  our  positive  knowledge,  Wc  may  accept 
Mr.  Lang's  dictum — that  'of  all  countries  once  in  Roman, 
occupation,  Scotland  possesses,  perhaps,  the  rarest  traces  of  the 
imperial  people.  For  practical  purposes,  Scotland  is  hardly 
more  affected  by  ibe  Roman  occupation  than  Ireland,  which  the 
Romans  never  occupied  at  all  '—even  if  we  add,  with  Mr.  Hume 
Drown,  that  'the  very  presence  of  such  a  power,  embodying 
all  the  resources  of  a  great  civilisation,  was  an  experience 
that  could  not  be  forgotten/  And  if  the  three  hundred  years 
during  which  the  Romans  came  and  went  in  Northern  Britain 
are  represented  only  by  the  station  of  Birrcns,  a  few  remains 
of  wa.lls  and  camps,  and  the  memories  of  St.  Ninlan,  prehistoric 
Scotland — the  Scotland  of  the  Bronze  and  Iron  Ages,  of  lake- 
dwellings   and   (perhaps)  of  '  brochs^'  is   still  more  shadowy. 
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Dr.  Robert  Munro,  the  latest  and  greatest  authority  on  the 
subject,  lhu3  mercilesslj'  deals  with  the  one  fond  illusion  that 
has  come  down  to  tbe  present  time,  in  the  closing  passage  of 
the  volume  that  appears  as  an  Introduction  to  *The  County 
Histories  of  Scotland  ' : — 

*  There  is  ona  feature  of  the  ethnological  question  wbioh,  being  of 
a  praiotical  character,  cannot  fail  to  interest  those  who  think  thej 
can  dietingnish,  through  tbe  gogBamfiT  of  language  and  tradition,  the 
blood  and  ciTilifiatiou  of  tbe  various  races  who  bare,  from  time  to 
tiuie,  found  a  permaoeiit  homo  withla  the  British  Isles.  Porhaps 
few  authropologisU  have  ever  seriouBly  considered  the  filendec 
grounds  on  which  tbo  tortn  "  Celtio  "  is  applied  in  modern  times  to 
eeotioDs  of  the  populatiott  of  these  ielands.  If  tbe  Unguistlc 
fragments  still  extant  are  to  bo  takco  ae  evidenc©  of  the  distribntioD 
of  Celtic  influetjco,  they  would  restrict  the  ktter  to  the  very  Gam© 
geographical  areas  which  tho  racial  evidence  marke  out  a«  non- 
Aryan  or  pre -Celtic.  No  greater  contrast  between  existing  races  is 
to  be  found  than  between  the  present  inhabitants  of  the  Aran  Islee, 
in  Gahvay  Bay,  and  those  of  County  Kerry  in  Ireland,  They  are 
probably  the  purest  breeds  of  the  Xanthochroi  and  Melanochroi  to  be 
found  in  Weetern  Europe,  but  yet  they  are  both  within  the  modem 
"  Celtic  Fringe."  Thu  truth  is,  that  between  language  and  raoo 
there  ia  no  permanent  alliance.  Many  of  tho  most  Eentimental  and 
patriotic  Scotsmoa  of  the  present  day  are  Teutons  by  blood,  iwhile 
still  mure  have  pre-Ocltic  blood  coursing  in  their  veins ;  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  Irishmen.  And  what  a  picture  of  mistaken 
identity  do  so  many  EngliBbmen  present  when,  with  the  physical 
qualities  of  low  stature,  long  heads,  and  dark  eyes,  they  boast  of  their 
Teutonic  origin!  To  coDsole  readers  who  may  not  find  tbemeelTes 
labelled  by  nature  among  any  of  tho  original  types  which  enter  into 
our  common  nationality — neither  dark  nor  fair,  long  nor  short, 
dolicbocephalic  nor  braehyocphnlic — but  among  the  larger  categury 
of  well  developed  mongrels,  let  me  assure  them  that  no  speciiJ. 
combination,  of  racial  characters  has  ever  yet  been  proved  to  have 
the  monopoly  of  iatellectaBlity  and  virtue.' 

At  the  close  of  his  chapter  on  '  Early  Culture  in  Scotland  ^ — 
in  many  respects  tbe  best  in  bis  book — Mr.  Lang  says  of  the 
five  centuries  that  followed  tbe  departure  of  Rome,  that — 

'  tho  traces  of  that  ago  sleep  on  museum  shelvee,  or  nnder  the  black 
water  of  lochans,  or  in  howea  and  barrows.  Grey  stones  on  vi-iady 
moore,  green  knolls  in  the  pasiorum  hca  vasia — tho  wide  tablelands 
and  bills  of  North  and  South — speak  dumbly  of  forgotten  kings  and 
nnremembered  wars.  The  wbaop  waila  over  them  now  as  whe& 
Kenneth  reigned,  or  Oonstantine.' 

This  i*  the  truth  and  very  nearly  the  whole  truth.  A  century 
of  bistorical  research  has  not  pierced  the  darkness  which  haagi 
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lisinglj  visible.  We  know  now  that  if  this  was  the  period  of 
storm  and  stress  in  Scottish  history — of  ^fteen  'kings,'  who 
reigned  in  190  years,  ten  are  said  to  have  been  assassinated 
or  killed  in  battEe — it  must  bare  also  been  a  period  of 
national  consolidatiim  and  of  progress  in  civilisation.  The 
king* — the  Brudes  and  the  Aidans,  the  Anguses  and  the 
Ferguses,  the  Girtgs  and  the  Indulphs,  the  Kenneths  and  the 
CoDstantincs — may  indeed  be  dismissed  with  Monkbarns's 
Contemptuous  snort  as  <a  bead-roll  of  unbaptised  jargon  that 
would  choke  the  devil.'  But  their  reigns  witnessed  events 
which  must  have  been  of  as  great  importance  as  the  battles  of 
Bannockburn  and  Harlaw.  The  story  of  the  defeat  in  685  of 
the  Northumbrian  Ecgfrith  by  the  Pictish  Brude  at  Nectan'a 
Mere — generally  identified  with  Dunnichen  in  Forfarshire — 
would  seem  to  belong  to  that  section  of  legendary  history  which 
is  essentially  credible.  By  weakening  the  Northumbrian 
power  it  paved  the  way  for  the  decisive  victory  of  Carham, 
more  than  three  hundred  years  later.  Mr,  Hume  Brown 
probably  exaggerates  the  importance  of  Columba's  arrival  at 
lona  in  563,  when  he  describes  it  as  the  commencement  of 
Scottish  history.  No  doubt  Columba  was  a  politician  as  well 
as  a  missionary;  but  his  'tribal'  Christianity,  had  it  prevailed, 
would  have  had  a  disintegrating  and  not  a  solidifying  effect 
upon  Scotland.  On  the  other  hand  the  struggle  between 
Columban  and  Roman  Christianity,  short  though  it  was — lona 
became  Roman  in  714  or  717 — and  waged,  according  to 
tradition,  over  no  more  important  matters  than  the  date  of 
Easter  and  the  form  of  the  tonsure,  had  the  effect  of  giving 
Scotland  the  germ  at  least  of  a  religious  organisation  indepen- 
dent of  that  of  England.  The  substitution  of  Dunkeld  for  lona 
as  the  ecclesiastical  capital—although  Dunkeld  was  to  be 
superseded  by  St,  Andrews — is  itself  a  symptom  of  a  growing 
tendency  towards  centralisation. 

The  reign  of  Malcolm  11(1005—1034)  belongs  to  that  section 
of  Scottish  history  of  which  Robertson  says  that  'the  events 
which  then  happened  may  be  slightly  touched,  but  merit  no 
particular  or  laborious  inquiry/  But  it  is  notable  for  at  least 
one  incident  which  in  the  light  of  recent  '  laborious  inquiry  * 
makes  this  reign,  and  not  that  of  Malcolm  Canmore,  half  a 
century  later,  the  true  dawn  of  Scottish  history.  In  1018 
Malcolm  met  the  Northumbrians  at  Carham  and  inflicted  upon 
them  a  defeat  as  disastrous  as  that  of  Flodden,  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  male  population  between  the  Tweed  and  the  Tees  being 
cut  off.     As  a  consequence  Lothian  was  ceded  to  Scotland — an 
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event  the  importance   of  wbich  Mr.  Hume  Brown  doei    not 
eic&g^erate  when  be  describes  it  at  secood  in  importance  to 

none  in  Scottish  historj  : — 

'The  great  results  that  issued  from  it  did  not  immcdiattly appear; 
yet  in  the  end  Iheao  results  involved  ndthing  lees  than  the  trans- 
feromoo  to  anolher  race  of  the  main  dEsstinics  of  a  tioitetl  ScaUtah 
people.  .  .  .  Under  Malcoltu  IL  Seottand  attained  a  degree  of 
cuhefiion  and  an  oxteut  of  tirritory  that  promised  a  fntare  advantage 
over  her  aautlmrn  neighbour.  A?  it  happenud,  a  Bnccession  of 
foreign  kings,  Danish  and  Norman,  achieved  for  England  what  had 
been  beyond  the  power  of  her  nntivo  princes,  and  by  the  clofie  of  the 
eleventh  century  ehe  Lad  gained  that  pormnnont  auperloritj  which 
uaa  assured  to  her  by  a  tnore  ntimorous  jjooplo  and  a  more  extensive 
turritory.  To  the  Dauieh  aud  Norman  cotiqnesti  it  was  duo  that 
Scotland  did  not  eventually  become  the  predominating  power  in  the 
British  lelande/ 

Mdleolm  secured  in  1018  not  only  Lothian  but  Stratheljdej 
or  the  region  eitending^  from  Dumbarton  in  Scotland  to  the 
Derwent  in  Cumberland,  Its  last  independent  king^,  Owen, 
died,  and  Malcolm  was  abtc  to  place  upon  its  throne  bit 
grandson  iind  heir,  Duncan.  He  bad  bit  troubles,  Cnut 
invaded  his  kingdom  in  1031  anil  exacted  from  him  and  from 
'  two  other  kings'  admissions  of  overlordsbip ;  the  existence  of 
these  *  other  kings  *  proves  that  M.T.kolm*s  hold  over  the  half- 
Norse,  lialrCellic  Caithness  and  Sullierlnnd,  not  to  $peak  of 
Orkney  and  Shetland,  was  but  slight.  But  with  the  Lnwiandi 
in  bis  bands  be  became  'King  of  Scotia,*  nml  *  bead  of  the 
nobility  of  ibe  west  of  Europe." 

Mr.  Lang  and  Mr.  Hume  Brown  have  on  the  whole  taken 
the  ordinarily  accepted  view  of  Scottish  history  between  ibe 
battle  of  Carham  and  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Third  in 
1286,  That  battle  gave  the  LolHians  to  Scotland,  but  it  also 
g&ve  Scotland  to  the  Saxon  and  Ibe  Norman,  The  marriage 
of  Malcolm  Can  more  to  a  Saxon  princess  of  great  force  of 
character  and  so  pronouncedly  anti-Celtic  that  she  would  allow 
none  but  English  names  to  be  given  to  her  six  sons,  no  doubt 
aidfd  materially  in  the  establishment  of  Teutonic  supremacjr ; 
and  the  partiality  of  David  I,  the  greatest  of  Scottish  kings  before 
the  War  of  Independence,  for  Norman  knights  and  Norman 
feudalism,  completed  the  work  of  Can  more  and  Margaret,  But 
for  the  cession  of  Lothjan,  contemporaneously  with  the  rever- 
sion of  Strathclyde  to  the  kingdom  of  Malcolm  II,  the  accept- 
nnce  of  the  new  order  of  things  by  the  general  population  of 
I  bo  country  would  have  been  an  impossibility.  Even  so,  the 
C-eltJe  element  was  persistently  rebellinus.     On   the  death  of 
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Malcolm  Canmore  It  wa>  able  to  place  his  lirotber,  Donald 
Bane,  on  ibe  throne,  and  to  keep  him  there  till  the  Atbeling, 
with  the  aid  of  an  armji'  supplied  by  the  Norman  Rufus, 
succeeded  in  crowning  his  nephew  Edgar,  who,  with 
unconscious  humour^  indicated  bis  grasp  of  the  political 
situation  by  addressing  his  subjects  as  'Scots  and  English/ 
David  1,  with  all  his  ability,  was  able  to  suppress  a  Celtic 
rising  only  with  the  help  of  his  Norman  friends,  destined 
afterwards  to  overthrow  him  at  the  Battle  of  the  Standard 
in  1138.  Whenever  a  Scottish  king  was  beaten  in  battle  ot^ 
like  William  the  Lion,  humiliated  himself  by  acknowledging 
the  suzerainty  of  the  English  monarch,  it  was  in  one  of  the 
cssenliatly  Celtic  portions  of  the  country,  in  Moray  or  in 
Galloway,  that  patriotic  resentment  lirst  blazed  forth.  Yet  in 
spite  of  this  racial  antagonism,  intensified  and  embittered  by  the 
paniality  shown  by  Canmore's  descendant*  for  English  settlers 
and  institutions,  Celt  and  Norman  met  not  as  conquered  and 
conqueror,  but  as  equals,  at  the  Scottish  Court.  As  a  conse- 
quence, when  in  the  minority  of  Alexander  111  the  Scottish 
nobles  were  divided  for  the  first  time  into  an  English  and  an 
anti'English  party,  with  their  rival  leaders  Durward  and 
Corny n,  Celt  and  Norman  were  found  in  both.  A  more 
peaceful  and  fruitful  amalgamation  was  going  on  in  the  lower 
social  strata,  Mr.  Hume  Brown  does  not  quite  take  the 
extravagant  view — ^that  the  reign  of  Aleiander  111  was  the 
golden  age  of  Scotland's  independence — which  receives  some 
countenance  from  Burton  and  more  from  Mr.  E,  W.  Robertson, 
and  which  was  dogmatically  asserted  by  Mr.  Cosmo  Innes 
when  he  stated  that  'in  128(>  Scotland  was  not  only  more 
prosperous,  but  more  civilised  than  at  any  time  till  the  union 
of  1707.'     But  he  is  amply  Justided  in  saying  : — 

*  Al^XAuder  left  Scotland  a  prosperous  and  consolidated  kingdom. 
With  the  exception  of  England,  indeed,  no  country  io  Christeudom 
hsd  in  the  same  degree  filled  out  ita  limito  and  welded  ite  people. 
Spain  hail  still  Gmnadft  to  coaquer,  and  was  as  yet  made  tip  of  five 
indoptndcnt  kingdums;  Fraace  had  searctly  attained  thq  half  of  ita 
present  titent  j  in  the  df:cline  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  Germany 
was  diBtpflctcd  by  the  rivalries  of  its  petty  princes;  and  Italy  was 
divided  among  coutending  cities  and  fuctiuus  parties.  England  and 
Scotland  alone  had  reached  their  final  limits  ;  and  in  both  about  the 
same  period,  Saxon  and  Norman  in  the  one,  and  Celt,  Norman,  and 
Saxon  in  the  other,  had  been  fashioned  into  one  nation,  la  Scotland 
the  fusion  was  not  bo  complete  as  in  England  ;  but  tho  War  uf 
ludopendenco  was  to  prove  that  a  Scottish  nation  bad  really  been 
formed  in  the  long  process  in  which  the  firat  Btsp  had  been  taken  by 
Eonneth  MacAlpin.' 

Vol,  lif^^J^g.  384.  2  I 
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It  may  be  hoped  that  with  the  publication  of  these  works 
on  the  early  history  of  Scotland  and  of  Mr.  Gold  win  Smith's 
volume  on  the  consolidation  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  last 
word  has  been  beard  upon  the  controversy  as  to  the  ori|;in  of 
the  War  of  Independence.  Both  Mr,  Hume  Brown  and  Mr. 
Lang  write  from  the  sensibly  patriotic  point  of  view.  While 
they  do  justice  to  the  single-mindedness  of  Wallace — between 
whom  and  Joan  of  Arc  Mr.  Lang  draws  a  happy  and  ejffeciive 
parallel- — and  the  great  capacity  of  Bruce  as  a  statesman  and 
a  soldier,  they  admit  the  lofty  intentions  which  redeem  the  higb- 
handcdnes»  of  the  greatest  of  the  Plantagenets.  Mr,  Brown  does 
not  enter  Into  a  historical  argumentation  on  the  question  as  to 
Edward's  overlordship;  he  does  not  gravely  consider  whether 
in  937  Athelstan  did  or  did  not  extort  submission  from  Con- 
stantine,  or  whether  Cnul  did  or  did  not  exact  a  confession  of 
feudal  inferiority  from  Malcolm  11  in  1031.  Mr.  Lang,  on 
the  contrary,  throws  himself  into  the  controversy,  and  puts, 
good-naturedly  enough,  Tytler's  patriotic  points  as  against  ibe 
arguments  and  authorities  of  Lingard  and  Paigrave,  revived  by 
Mr.  Freeman,  and  emphasised  in  a  few  too  strident  sentences 
by  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith.  The  Scottish  case  against  Edward  has 
never,  indeed,  been  better  summed  up  than  it  was  long  ago  by 
Hume,  when  be  said  : — 

'The  whole  amount  of  Edward's  nuthoritiee  daring  the  Saxon 
period,  when  e  tripped  of  the  bombast  and  in  accurate  ^tyle  of  the 
monks,  is  that  tLe  bcolB  Lad  sometimeB  bc6n  defi^ated  by  the  EngUsb, 
had  received  peace  on  dieadTautageDiig  terms,  had  made  submissions 
to  the  HDglieh  monarch,  and  bad  even  perhaps  f»t!cu  into  £ome 
dependence  ou  a  power  which  was  bo  much  superior  and  which  thoj 
had  not  at  that  time  aufficicnt  force  to  iceiBt.' 

Unquestionably  the  English  claim  to  overlordship  varied 
with  the  power  of  the  English  king  to  maintain  it.  In  the  case 
of  William  the  Lion,  Henry  11  asserted  his  suzerainty  to  the 
fullest^  in  the  case  of  Alexander  HI,  Henry  HI  contented 
himself  with  claiming  to  be  'Principal  Counsellor  to  ihe 
Illustrious  the  King  of  Scotland,'  although  his  designs  were 
practically  identical  with  those  of  his  incomparably  greater  son, 

Mr.  Lang,  white  admitting  that  Edward  I  was  'a  strong 
valiant  man,'  insists  too  much  on  'the  thread  of  the  attorney 
in  his  nature.'  It  would  be  more  correct  to  say  that  Edward 
was  a  fanatical  political  idealist,  and  like  all  such  fanatics,  was 
prone  to  be  impatient,  to  the  verge  of  cruelty,  in  the  treatment 
of  men  who  proclaimed  themselves  his  opponents.  He  was 
bound  to  show  himself  a  little  of  the  attorney  in  advocating 
his    overlordship   before    Europe,    and   especially    as    against 
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Pope  BoDiface  VUl,  wlio  dalmed  Scotland  as  a  fief  of  Rome. 
But  tbat  be  had  in  his  mind  the  advantages  ttiat  would  accrue 
to  both  England  and  Scotland  from  their  union,  and  that  he  kept 
such  considerations  before  him  in  his  policy  towards  Scotland^ 
to  the  overshadowing',  if  not  to  the  exclusion,  of  others,  is  beyond 
all  question.  The  fact  should  not  be  forgotten,  although  it  has 
hardly  received  sufficient  attention  from  Scottish  historians^ 
even  from  Mr.  Hume  Brown  and  Mr.  Lang — that  an  inde- 
pendent Scotland  was  a  menace  to  the  integrity  of  England. 
If  English  kings,  in  virtue  of  the  original  claim  of  Norlhumbrla 
to  include  Lothian^  were  perpetually  ctaiiming  to  extend  their 
territory  to  the  Forth,  Scottish  kings,  in  virtue  of  the  original 
extent  of  Strathclyde,  were  in  their  turn  perpetually  seeking  to 
extend  their  territory  to  the  Eden  and  the  Tees.  This  was 
the  distinct  ambition  of  David  1,  the  greatest  of  the  kings  of 
Scotland  before  Robert  Bruce.  There  is  reason  to  suspect  that 
at  one  time  be  had  a  still  greater  design.  Tbe  army  with  which 
he  invaded  England  in  1151.  was  Urge  enough  for  conquest, 
far  larger  than  was  requisite  for  a  successful  Border  raid.  If 
it  had  possessed  the  discipline  of  the  force  which  emerged 
triumphant  from  the  conOict  at  Bannockburn,  the  Battle  of  the 
Standard  would  have  ended  in  a  great  Scottish  victory;  and 
a  distracted  England  might  have  been  at  the  mercy  of  a  victor 
who  had  many  sympathisers  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Border, 
since  he  could  always  assert  that  be  was  fighting  for  the  rights 
of  bis  niece.  The  great  Council — composed  of  thirteen  earls, 
eleven  bishops,  and  twenty-five  barons — which  met  towards 
the  close  of  the  reign  of  Alexander  III  to  settle  the  succession 
to  the  throne,  recognised  tbe  Maid  of  Norway  as  heiress 
of  Scotland,  the  Hebrides,  the  Isle  of  Man,  Tynedale,  and 
Penrith.  After  Bannockburn  Bruce  revived  this  claims  and 
had  not  leprosy,  or  some  other  mysterious  disease,  claimed  him 
as  its  own,  he  might  have  successfully  asserte<l  it,  with  the 
help  of  France^  Ireland,  and  perhaps  Wales.  That  Edward 
perceived  such  possibilities  and  wished  to  prevent  them,  is 
scarcely  open  to  doubt.  His  mistake  probably  lay,  as  Mr.  S,  R, 
Gardiner  argues,  in  not  allowing  his  high  policy  to  be  'seen  on 
the  surface' ;  in  placing  his  feudal  claim  in  front  of  it.  It  is  at 
least  possible  that  had  he  taken  the  Scottish  tola  communitas 
into  his  confidence — had  he,  in  dealing  with  it,  shown  that 
spirit  of  wise  and  conciliatory  statesmanship  which  he  reserved 
for  his  'Ordinance  for  the  Government  of  Scotland'  in  1305 — 
he  might  have  been  able  to  establish  some  sort  of  federal  union 
ft  between  the  two  kingdoms  which,  honourable  to  both,  would 
I     have  prevented  centuries  of  bloodshed  and  social  anarchy.    But 
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hU  troubles  at  home,  the  complications  ia  France,  and  the  stiff' 
nnbending  temper  of  a  political  idealist  who  happened  also  to 
be  a  PlaDtagenet,  prevented  Edward  from  giving  to  the  Scottish 
problem  the  attention  it  deserveil.  But  for  lbi»,  it  is  incredible 
that  a  man  of  his  sao^acity  should  bare  made  the  experiment  of 
trying  to  govern  Scotland  by  means  of  an  incompetent  soldier 
like  Warenne^  a  headstrong  and  sensual  Churchman  like 
Cressingham,  and  a  brutal  laivjer  like  Ormsby,  who  bad  more 
than  'a  thread  of  the  attorney  in  his  nature* — an  experiment 
which,  leading  first  to  the  temporary  triumph  and  subsequently 
to  the  execution  of  Wallace,  gave  to  Scottish  patriotism  itf 
accent  of  irrcconclleabtlity. 

"  Swept  by  the  BtormB  of  English  iiiTasIon,  neither  town  nor  couutrf 

could  affurd  a  eecare  rcstmg-place  for  peaceful  industry.     Trade  was 

DO  more  ;  agrioulturo  closed  to  be  worthy  of  the  name ,-  bnrg^asL-s  and 

peasantry  alike  sank  into  in&igDi&Cftuce  and  mieery.     The  history  of 

ScotlanJ,  during  this  dreafy  tifflo,  is  but  a  recoid  of  savage  fends 

among   tho   nobles  themselves,  and   of   an   inveterate   antagomsin 

between  tho  strength  of  the  nobles  and  the  weakuesa  of  the  Crown — 

'A  leu  flees  branch  hor  eceptro,  atid  her  throne 

An  icy  car,  indebted  to  tio  wheeUt 

But  urged  by  storms  along  it*  slippery  way/ 

In  this  trenchant  Macaulajan  fashion  the  late  Mr,  Henry ^ 
Hill  Lancaster,  whose  early  death  inflicted  a  great  loss  at  once 
on  the  Scottish  bar  and  on  Scottish  literature,  summarised  the 
history  of  Scotlattd  as  looked  at  through  the  spectacles  of  Hill 
Burton.  This  view  remains  to  a  large  extent  untouched  by  the 
*  newer  light' which  is  supplied  by  Mr.  Laog  add  Mr.  Home 
Brown.  The  Scottish  nobles  deserve  the  worst  that  can  be  said 
of  them  ;  and  the  worst  is  said  by  Mr,  Lang  of  the  Douglases 
of  both  branches.  The  glamour  of  Otterburne  and  Sark — which 
cannot  as  national  Scottish  victories  be  placed  on  the  same 
level  as  Stirling  Bridge  and  Bannockburn — and  the  metnortesof] 
William  the  Hardyj,  who  foiight  with  Wallace,  of  the*  good  Lord 
James,*  who  was  Bruce's  greatest  captain,  and  of  *  the  Knight' 
Qf  Liddesdalc/  must  nut  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  the  majority 
of  the  family  were  incapables,  savages,  or  traitors.  But  one 
excuse  can  be  offered  for  them.  They  regarded  themselves 
less  as  the  subjects  than  as  the  rivals  of  the  Stewarts.  As  early 
as  1^71,  William,  the  first  Earl  of  Douglas,  disputed  the  succes' 
sion  to  the  Crown  with  Robert  II,  After  the  murder  of  two  of 
their  chiefs  in  the  reign  of  James  II — the  second  by  the  king's  own 
hand  — war  a  outrance  between  the  families  was  inevitable.  The 
Stiottish  nobility  might,  however,  have  been  forgiven  much,  if 
they  had  given  I  heir  country  one  maa  wUh  a  genius  for  affaira. 
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But  we  look  in  vam  in  the  list  of  tbem — and  it  Is  long  enough, 

»for  it  includes  not  only  the  Douglas**  atid  the  Anguses,  but  the 
Crichtons  and  the  Liiring&tont,  the  BoyJs  and  the  Hamiltons, 
the  Humes  and  the  Hepburns,  the  Gordons  and  the  Crawfords 
— for  an}' thing  approaching  even  to  the  self-regarding  capacity 
of  Warwick,  tnuch  less  to  the  public  spirit  and  lofty  political 

(conceptions  of  Simon  the  Righteous.  The  saving  salt  of 
Scottish  patriotism  and  enlightenment  is  to  be  found  not  among 
the  nobles  but  the  bishops.  True,  ihej  dissembled  and  com- 
mitted perjury  during  the  Wiir  of  Independence,  and  their 
patriotism  was  intensified  by  their  desire  to  maintain  the  inde- 
pendence of  their  sees  against  the  aggression  of  Canterbury  and 
Vork<  But  they  were  persistent  in  their  determination  to  keep 
'the  auld  enemy*  at  arni*s  length,  defying  even  the  Pope  in 
1310,  whcHf  in  a  Provincial  Council  held  at  Dundee,  they 
declared  the  excommunicated  Bruce  to  be  lawful  king ;  and  the 
country  supported  and  followed  them.  Two,  at  least,  stand  out 
among  the  most  single-minded  of  Scottish  statesmen — James 
Kennedy,  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews^  of  whom  John  Major  and 
George  Buchanan  agreed  in  saying  *  None  has  done  more  signal 
service  than  this  prelate';  and  William  Elphinstone,  Bishup  of 
Aberdeen,  who  established  in  the  northern  university  a  strong- 
hold of  the  '  new  learning/ 

Mr.  Lang  and  Mr.  Hume  Brown  take  a  more  favourable  view 

(of  the  Stewarts  as  men  and  rulers,  and  of  the  social  progress  of 
Scotland  during  their  reigns,  than  the  majority  of  previous 
historians.  Mr.  Lang  gives  indeed  the  familiar  tragedy  with 
the  familiar  accent  of  pathos  : — - 

■  From  the  hour  when  James  I  was  backed  to  pieces  iu  a  drain  tlio 
history  of  Scotlaad,  for  150  years,  revolved  in  ouo  snd  cycle.  £u.ch 
king,  dying  young  in  war,  or  by  the  hands  of  asEassins,  or  of  sheer 
fatigue  and  broken  heart,  leit  a  raioor  to  succeed  him.  The 
miDority  waa  £lkd  by  the  intriguea  of  us  sent  pal  uus  pluttera  to 
whom  the  person  of  the  king  was  much  like  the  Great  Seal,  a  thing 
to  he  seized,  and  nw^,  by  force  or  fraud.  Each  king,  aa  ho  cama  to 
full  age,  threw  off  the  yoke  of  tho  party  which  had  held  hie  youth  in 
thraldom.  Executions  and  confiscations  followed,  end  thoso  loft 
their  heri^ge  of  vendettas  to  distract  the  remainder  of  tho  reign, 
and  bequeathed  their  generation  of  i^negadce,  cften  Douglases,  to 
Intrigue  with  England.* 

This  is  true,  but  Mr.  Lang  icarcely  does  justice  to  the 
actual  and  purely  personal  success  attained  by  the  early  Stewarts 
in  their  efforts  to  establish  peace  and  destroy  anarchy.  The 
first  of  the  three  Albanys  who  figure  in  Scottish  history, 
sometimes    as    protectors    of  their    relatives    on    the   throne, 
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sometimes  as  rivals  and  traitors,  is  now  revealed  as  something 
very  different  from  the  wicked  uncle  of  fairjland  to  whom 
Scott  has  given  an  infamous  immortalitj  in  *Tbe  Fair 
Maid  of  Perth.*  He  was  a  capable  and  popular  statesman  ; 
and  during  tbe  not  inconsiderable  period  when  be  governed 
Scotland  alone,  in  the  last  jears  of  bis  imbecile  brother 
Robert  111  and  in  the  minority  of  his  nephew  James  I,  the 
Lowlands  at  least  had  reason  to  be  grateful  to  him.  It  was  the 
first  James  who  dealt  a  really  formidable  blow  to  the  conspiracy 
of  misrule  in  the  turbulent  North;  it  was  the  fifth  who  com* 
pleted  this  indispensable  work,  and  in  the  'Armstrong 
massacre'  struck  terror  into  the  no  less  formidable  lawlessness 
of  the  Border.  It  would  he  absurd  to  credit  the  Jameses  with 
the  possession  of  what  are  nowadays  termed  '  democratic  ideas  '; 
each  and  all  of  them  took  the  same  view  of  the  functions  of 
Parliament  as  that  which  lost  one  of  their  descendants  bis  bead 
and  another  his  throne.  Yet  their  adherence,  though  fitful,  to 
the  aspiration  of  James  1  that  '  the  key  should  keep  the  castle 
and  the  bracken  bush  the  cow/  gives  an  air  at  least  of  moral 
continuity  to  their  policy.  Of  four  of  the  Jameses  it  may  be 
said  that  when  they  emerged  from  the  stage  of  minority  they 
proved  themselves  better  men  than  any  of  their  atlvisers  and 
incomparably  more  popular  with  the  comnionalty  ;  to  this  day, 
ixi  spite  of  I'jodden  and  of  the  grave  faults  of  character  which 
helped  to  bring  about  that  disaster,  James  the  Fourth  remains 
the  greatest  favourite  among  Scottish  kings,  after  Robert  Bruce. 
James  III,  on  the  other  hand,  even  in  Mr.  Lang's  comparatively 
sympathetic  pages,  appears  the  weakest  as  well  as  the  most 
unfortunate  of  his  dynasty.  But,  as  Mr,  R.  S.  Rait  says  in  his 
Stanhope  Prize  Essay  on  '  Tbe  Scottish  Parliament  before  the 
Union  of  the  Crowns  *- — incomparably  the  best  and  fullest 
treatise  on  this  most  veicd  aspect  of  Scottish  history — *  the 
reign  of  James  III  is  an  unsolved  problem.'  At  the  worst,  this 
unfortunate  weakling,  who,  although  girded  with  the  sword  of 
Bruce,  died  miserably  within  a  stone's  throw  of  Bannockbum, 
failed  because  his  'popular  sympathies'  were  too  strong,  not 
because  they  were  too  weak,  because  he  found  his  intimates  not 
among  nobles  but  among  artists  and  artisans. 

Whatever  be  the  reason,  Scotland  did  not  stand  still,  but 
advanced  under  the  early  Stewarts  at  a  much  more  rapid  pace 
than   has   generally  been   allowed.      Mr.   Hume  Brown, 
places  the  second  James  on  a  level  with  his  father  in 
of  ability,  makes  this  progress  admirably  clear. 

♦  The  mere  record  of  the  obief  eveute  of  James's  reign  vr 
mifllead  us  as  to  the  real  eteito  of  the  couBtr^.    The  iasab 


of  snoh  Tnasala  as  the  Esrla  of  Donglofl,  Crawford,  and  Kosa, 
S6rie>itfllj  interfered  with  the  admiDifltzatiou  of  the  law,  aad  their 
retamera  were  freqaently  a  terror  to  peace-loving  aubjectfl.  Wbeu 
we  coiopat^  Scotland  at  iU  worst,  however,  with  contoinporaij 
Englatid  and  France,  it  does  not  eeom  that  the  conntry  as  a  wboI« 
was  more  nnhappj  than  its  Dcigbboars.  .  .  .  Wo  have  conclasiTe 
proof  tiiat  the  eubjects  of  Jamee  II  had  both  the  will  and  the 
opportunity  to  cultivate  the  arta  of  peace,  and  ovoa  to  attain  to  a 
degree  of  luxury  tbat  seemed  to  call  for  repression  rather  than 
oQCoarngemeiit.  Alike  from  the  Exchequer  Rolls  and  from  Par- 
lioioeQtary  legislation  wo  derive  tho  picture  of  a  society  euergettc, 
intelligent,  aud  eager  to  keep  its  place  in  the  cooitaiMiity  of 
oatiotifi.' 

Mr.  Hume  Brown's  survey  of  the  reign  of  the  Fourth  James 
testifies  even  more  emphatically  to  the  advance  of  Scotland  and 
to  the  part  played  in  that  advance  by  the  king. 

*  In  the  varied  activity  of  Jamea's  reign  we  have  coaolusivo  proof 
of  the  general  expansion  of  the  n^ttuiial  spirit.  Legislation,  com- 
merce, the  adminifitffttiou  of  justice,  intelleotual  development — in  all 
these  tbi^io  was  a  forward  raovemout  that  distinguishes  this  rotgn 
from  those  that  preceded  it.  So  far  as  Jamca  was  porsunally  cod* 
eemed,  his  highest  claim  to  respect  is  the  iraprovement  of  justice 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  country.  In  the  case  of 
tho  Highlands  aud  Islands  he  seoarcd  peace  and  order  by  thoir 
tborongb  subjugation  and  tho  cstablitihttiont  of  sherlffdonia  and  new 
oontres  of  justice.  By  giving  real  efect  to  the  ajrcs  or  circuit 
courts  hold  by  the  justiciars  Jamca  did  a  further  important  work.* 

VVhile^  however,  documentary  evidence  support*  the  view  of 
Pedro  de  Ayala,  the  Spanish  'agent'  who  visited  Scotland  in 
1496  and  1497 — thai  *  there  is  as  great  a  difference  between 
the  Scotland  of  old  time  and  the  Scotland  of  to-day  ai  there  it 
between  bad  and  good' — it  is  equally  clear  that  'constitutional 
progress '  did  not  keep  pace  with  the  advance  in  commercial 
prosperity  and  social  comfort.  Neither  Mr.  Lang  nor  Mr. 
Hume  Brown  tries,  like  Burton,  to  find  in  the  history  of  the 
Scottish  Parliament  something  akin  to  the  growth  of  English 
institutions.     Mr.  Lang  says  quite  truly  : — 

'  In  one  important  respect  the  history  of  Scotland  difiters  notably 

from  that  of  England.     In  England  constitutional  hietory  proBses 

it^eH  upon  our  attention  nt  every  turn.     The  ages  of  Henry  II, 

John,  Henry  III,  and  Edw-ntd  I  abound  with  momentous  conatitu- 

•«  ([uite  uo known  to  the  contemporary  Scotland,     In 

■^  is  any  eunstitutional  history  at  all  (and  there  is  a 

>U  the  centre  of  the  landscape,  like  tho  English 

'  obsomrely  iu  a  eeelnded  nook,  like  a  northern 
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Scottish  *  conslitutlonalism  *  is  commonly  said  to  date  from 
132Gt  when  Robert  the  Bruce  summoned  a  Parliament  to  meet 
him  in  the  Abbey  of  Cambuskenneth  to  reimbur«e  him  for 
the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  called  to  it  not  only  noblemen, 
but  '  burgesses  and  alt  other  free  tenants  of  the  town.*  But  it 
was  not  till  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  century- — if  so 
soon — that  Scottish  burgesses  made  good  a  claim  which  their 
£ngU»h  compeers  bad  established  a  hundred  years  before. 
Nor  did  the  Scottish  ParHament  ever  exercise  anything  like 
the  control  which  its  great  prototype  enjoyed  south  of  tbe 
Tweed, 

'  Tho  rulor  of  Scotiaud,'  says  Mr.  Eait,  '  might  be  the  king  ;  thu 
BUpreme  power  might  bo  in  the  hands  of  this  or  that  noble  or  of 
this  or  that  combinalioa  of  nobler  ;  or  it  might  belong  to  Uie  Genernl 
Aseembly  of  the  Church;  but  rarcif  indeed  was  the  country 
gOTerued  or  guided  by  the  Estate  a.' 

The    origin,    in     1367^    of    the     committee  of  the  Scottish 
Parllannent  which   became  famous—and  infamous- — id  historyj 
as  the  Lords  of  tbe  Articles,  and  which,  in  1535,  practically! 
superseded  the  three  Estates,  is  still  a  puzzle.     But  Mr.  Rait* 
seems  to  hare  reason  as  well  as  historical  evidence  on  his  side 
when  he  says  that — 

'  tbe  invariable  correspondence  between  the  presence  of  burgoeses  in 
Parliament  and  the  use  or  disuse  of  tbo  eystem  of  cotnoiittees, 
according  aa  the  king  was  weak  or  powerful,  fiuggests  aa  a  possible 
explanation  that  the  origin  of  the  Committee  of  the  Articles  may  be 
trw^ed  to  an  attempt  of  the  baron«  to  exclude  the  burgesses  frota 
P^liament.' 

Possibly  the  final  explanation  of  the  fact  that  the  history  of 
the  Scottish  Parliament  is  a  bundle  of  paradoxes  is  to  be  found 
in  the  peculiar  condition  of  the  burgesses.  That  Parliament 
wa»  not  eminently  'constitutional,'  but  it  was  marvellously 
'democratic'  While  it  was  never  really  representative  of  the 
people,  it  anticipated  all  other  legislatures  in  its  endeavours  to 
better  the  lot  and  vindicate  the  rights  of  the  tiller  of  the  soil; 
and  at  an  early  period  in  its  existence  it  laid  tbe  foundation  of 
Scotland's  system  of  universal  education.  May  it  not  have 
been  the  case  that  the  burgesses,  powerless  against  tbe  king  or 
the  greater  nobles — whichever  happened  in  a  particular. 
Parliament  to  be  in  the  ascendant — paid  no  attention  to  th« 
more  important  or  at  least  imposing  *  business'  before  thetn^ 
such  as  a  war  with  England  or  tbe  forfeiture  of  a  traitor,  but  d^ 
devote  themselves,  during  the  time  they  could  spare  from  i 
Struggle  for  existence,  to  the  promotion  of  measures  celculr 
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loiprove  the  conditioD  of  tbeir   own  clas»  and  of  that  wit 
wbich  tbe^  were  moit  closelj  associated  ?     At  all  events,  when 
the   bistorjr  of   the    Scottish    bourgeoisie   comes  to  be   written, 
the   influence  on    municipal    life   of    the   county    families   in 
the   neighbourhood    of   burghs    will    merit  close  examination. 

*  Aberdeen  in  the  fifteenth  century,'  Mr.  Watt  sayt,  *  present*  us 
with  tbe  moat  perfect  specimen  that  we  have  of  the  municipal 
organisation  of  a  Scottish  royal  burgh.'  It  is  also  the  most 
perfect  specimen  of  a  municipal  oligarchy.  When  during  or 
shortly  before  tbe  reign  of  Oavid  I  the  Scottish  free  towni  came 
into  existence,  they  were  allowed  the  privileg^c  of  electing  tbeir 
own  magistrates.  '  In  this  all -important  advantage/  notes 
Mr.  tiume  Brown,  *  ibey  appear  to  have  preceded  England,  and 
even  the  Continental  countries.'  But  the  policy  of  the  Norman 
Bruce  and  of  tbe  Stewarts  after  him  was  to  make  tbe  burghs 
dependent  on  the  barons;  and  an  act  of  James  11I»  after 
reciting  tbe  *  great  trouble  and  contention'  caused  at  popular 
elections^  prescribed  that  the  outgoing  council  should  elect  its 
successor  and  both  together  appoint  the  magistrates  and 
officials.     Aberdeen  was  thus  ruled  by  an  oligarchy,  which  was 

*  further  strengthened  by  the  admission  of  sons  and  kinsmen 
of  the  country  gentry  to  the  guild  freedom.*  The  ordinary 
citizens  no  doubt  resented  anything  in  the  shape  of  an  inter- 
ference on  the  part  of  the  aggressive  ^rorer»;  but  their  alliances 
with  the  smaller  *  lairds'  must  have  been  close  and  possibly 
fruitful  in  self-interested  and  self-protecting  action,  It  not  in  the 
Scottish  Parliament  itself,  at  all  events  in  the  Convention  of 
Royal  Burghs,  which  undoubtedly  did  for  a  time  possess  and 
exercise  Parliamentary  powers. 

Mr,  Hume  Brown's  volume  closes  with  the  death  of  James  V 
after  the  disaster  of  Sol  way  Moss';  Mr.  Lang's  with  tbe 
assassination  of  Cardinal  Beaton.  Neither,  therefore,  deals 
evbaustively  with  the  great  problem,  mainly  ecclesiastical  and 
religious,  but  political  as  well,  which  Scotland  solved  by  taking 
tbe  side  of  Protestantism  against  Rome,  Until  Mr.  Lang's 
second  volume  appears,  it  would  serve  no  purpose  to  criticise 
his  treatment  of  Knox  as  a  statesman^  for  it  was  of  the  Reformer 
in  his  later  years  that  Mr.  Froude  wrote  that — 

'  lie  it  was  that  raiecd  the  poor  oommonB  of  bis  country  into  a  stern 
and  rugged  poofilej  whi>  might  be  harfl,  narrow,  BuperBtitiaus,  and 
fauaticat,  but  irho,  nevertheWsB,  were  men  whom  neither  king,  noble, 
nor  prieei '  MEain  to  sabmit  to  tyratmy.' 


nt  in  Scotland  must  be  dealt  with  as 
till  we  have  s^ace  to  cqr4vA«  aJae, 
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political  aspect  of  the  *  new  ideas^*  which  triamphccl  over  hatred 
to  the  'auld  enemj,*  and  brought  about  a  uaion  alike  of 
sdf-interest  and  of  moral  enthusiasm  between  the  two  great 
Bectiotis  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  middle  class,  we  need  not 
attempt  to  unraiTel  the  tangle  of  tniserable  intrigue  which 
cost  Beaton  his  life  and  sent  Knoi  to  the  galteysi  Mr.  Lan^ 
attempts  to  place  Beaton  beside  the  Kennedys,  the  Frasers, 
and  the  Lambertons  on  the  bench  of  patriotic  prelates.  The 
attempt  is  at  least  chivalrous;  the  question  whether  Beaton 
forged  bis  master^s  will  or  not  is  but  a  problem  in  the  minor 
ethics  of  clerical  dissimulation.  The  weakness  of  Beaton  lajr 
not  so  much  in  want  of  character — though  there  he  was 
lamentably  deficient — as  in  lack  of  statesmanlike  capacity. 
He  was  unable  to  measure  the  strength  of  the  forces  which 
on  both  sides  of  the  Tweed  were  making  for  union,  or  to 
gauge  that  anti-Gallic  tendency  in  Scotland  which  the  very 
clo$enes^  of  the  alliance  between  Scotland  and  France  had 
stimulated,  and  which  the  brutality  of  Henry  the  Eighth's 
attempts  to  bend  Scotland  to  bis  will  failed  to  neutralise.  No 
doubt  the  claim  of  England  to  the  overlordship  of  the  smaller 
country  was  asserted  by  strong  kings  like  Henry  IV  and 
Edward  IV  ;  every  traitorous  Scottish  noble  was  willing  to  accept 
it ;  it  was  never  put  more  extravagantly  than  by  Henry  the 
Eighth.  But  no  resolutely  continuous  attempt  was  made  to 
conquer  Scotland  after  the  time  of  Edward  the  Third  ;  the  most 
devastating  invasions  were  but  Border-raids  on  a  colossal  scale, 
The  real  union  '  as  of  brother  and  brother,  not  a  false  and 
merely  semblant  one  as  of  slave  and  master,*  of  which  Carlyle 
speaks,  was,  it  is  true,  a  long  way  off  even  when  Beaton  was 
stabbed  to  death  in  the  Castle  of  St.  Andrews.  But  it  was  so 
inevitable  that  no  attempts  to  give  that  cnminal  blunder 
the  character  of  a  patriotic  martyrdom  had  other  than  a 
momentary  success. 


HARDLY  had  the  smoke  of  battle  cleared  away  after  the 
Presidental  election  in  18^6,  when  Mr.  Bryan  wared 
his  truncheon  and  summoned  his  defeated  followers  to  a 
renewal  of  the  conflict.  The  canvass  now  in  prog^resa  began 
then  and  there.  ^Ir.  Bryan's  authurity  to  issue  commands  and 
to  plan  the  next  campaign  was  not  challenged.  Ordinarily,  in 
America,  a  candidate  is  functus  officio  when  he  meets  with 
defeat:  the  mandate  of  his  party  must  be  renewed  before  he 
may  with  propriety  resume  the  leadership.  But  Mr.  Bryan, 
although  be  sprang  suddenly  into  prominence  as  a  national 
character,  ba$  fully  maintained  his  position.  His  vigour  and 
endurance  as  a  campaigner  arouse  admiration  and  excite 
enthusiasm.  His  imperious  nature  and  self-confidence  win  for 
him  that  sort  of  hero-worship  which  finds  expression  in  the 
phrase  *our  tnatchless  leader/  ensures  subservience  to  bis 
wishes  regarding  tbe  conduct  of  the  canvass^  and  wins  tolera- 
tion of  bis  weaknesses  and  mistakes.  His  sincerity  is  not  open 
to  question.  Although  bis  nomination  in  1B96  seemed  almost 
the  result  of  accident,  tbe  event  proved  bim  to  be  an  ideal 
leader  of  the  mixed  multitude  that  followed  him.  It  is  daubt- 
fal  if  any  other  captain  could  have  rallied  all  these  hetero- 
geneous political  forces  and  held  them  in  battle  array  under 
one  banner  amid  tbe  stress  of  the  most  exciting  canvass  in 
American  political  history. 

During  the  four  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  last 
election  Mr.  Bryan's  ascendency  over  bis  party  has  never  been 
seriously  tbreatened.  He  failed  In  bis  first  campaign  because, 
while  he  gained  numerous  recruits,  be  was  unable  to  retain  the 
veterans.  Those  who  could  not  follow  the  Democratic  party  in 
its  new  career  have  made  many  an  effort  to  displace  bim,  but 
the  result  of  every  such  attempt  has  been  merely  to  make  more 
and  more  clear  the  hopelessness  of  substituting  a  new  leader  in 
his  place.  He  has  adhered  to  the  principles  of  the  Chicago 
platform  with  a  persistence  which  is  creditable  at  least  to  the 
solidity  of  his  convictions  ^  he  has  kept  his  mind  on  the  alert 
for  new  opportunities  and  new  issues  ;  and  now  be  has  bis 
K  reward  in  having  won  to  his  support  a  body  of  men  who  in 
I  1896  distrusted  him  profoundly,  and  who  still  abhor  every 
I      principle  save  one  of  the  platform  on  which  he  stands. 
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Mr.  McKinley  w»»  destined,  berore  his  first  election,  to  be 
nominated  for  a  second  term  in  the  presidential  offiice.  The 
partj  to  which  he  owes  his  position  has  futfilled  the  tiwo  great 
promises  it  made  to  the  people  when  it  placed  bim  in  nomina- 
tion. It  has  enacted  a  protective  tariff,  and  has  passed  a  law 
declaring  gold  to  be  the  standard  of  value,  in  which  legal 
provision  is  made  for  the  maintenance  at  parity  with  gold 
of  all  money  issued  under  authority  of  the  Government,  Nor 
has  the  present  administration  condned  itself  to  making  good 
lt«  definite  pledges.  It  has  conducted  a  foreign  war  with 
mccess :  it  has  extended  the  domain  of  the  Republic:  it  hax 
greatly  enlarged  the  prestige  of  the  nation  tbroughout  the 
world.  No  President  since  Mr.  Lincoln  has  h^d  questions  so 
many  and  so  perplexing  to  consider  and  decide  as  have  been 
pressed  upon  the  attention  of  Mr.  McKinley.  That  he  has 
not  satisfied  all  the  people  is  an  inevitable  consequence  of 
the  system  of  government  by  party  ;  but  he  has  satisfied  those 
who  supported  him  in  1896  to  a  remarkable  degree.  At  no 
time  has  there  been  a  suggestion  that  it  would  be  advisable  to 
drop  him  and  adopt  another  candidate  at  this  election.  The 
severest  criticisms  made  upon  him  by  members  of  his  own 
party  may  be  resolved  into  the  complaint  that  he  has  studied 
to  ascertain  and  to  follow  the  will  of  his  political  supporters 
rather  than  to  decide  upon  and  carry  out  a  policy  of  his  own, 
regardless  of  opposition.  In  circumstances  so  unusual  as  those 
which  confronted  his  administration  bis  course  was  advantageous 
for  the  country  and  profitable  to  Mr.  McKinley^i  own  political 
fortunes.  If  it  sometimes  gave  an  air  of  indecision  as  well  as 
of  a  lack  of  initiative  to  his  policy,  the  people  have  not  been 
left  altogether  unaware  that  the  President  could  form  a  plan  of 
action  and  adhere    firmly  to    it    when    the   occasion    required 

Sromptness  nnd  decision.  At  alt  events,  no  rival  for  the 
Republican  nomination  has  presented  himself  or  has  been 
proposed  by  others ;  nor  has  there  been  any  faction  in  the  parly 
uneasily  seeking  for  some  means  to  depose  the  leader,  as  has 
been  the  case  in  the  Democratic  party.  When  Mr,  McKinley 
was  nominated  for  re-election,  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Con- 
vention  in  bis  favour  was  an  absolutely  accurate  reflection  of 
the  wish  of  his  party  that  he  should  be  its  candidate. 

In  our  study  of  the  canvass,  stress  is  laid  thus  early  upon  the 
personal  traits  of  Mr.  Bryan  and  Air,  McKinley  because  the 
contest  is  in  a  peculiar  sense  one  between  the  two  candidates. 
Each  party  can  rely  in  any  circumstances  upon  the  loyal 
support  of  all  but  a  mere  fraction  of  its  members,  and,  since 
the  two  parties  are  not  very  unevenly  matched,  upon  a  certain 
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or  to  ducBSS  aoj  political  qn^stloD,  at  bamc  &r  abnoad  antil 
the  sale  of  iotoxicatiag  Hqoar  bu  been  suppressed.  '  *  Iiq. 
periali&m'  offends  its  members  less  iban  doei  tbe  failure  to 
abolish  the  arm;f-caJ>(peD ;  and  the  existence  of  American 
drtDking  'lalootis'  in  Manila  araases  ihem  to  warmer  indiifna. 
tion  than  is  excited  bj  the  war  against  the  Filipinos.  The 
Probilitionist  ticket  maj  be  disregarded  in  a  stutiv  of  the 
canrass.  It  will  be  topported  bf  the  perverse  and  eccentric 
voters  only — those  who  are  aJwavs'at  odds  with  society. 

The  '  People's  Pnrtj,'  commonly  known  as  I  he  Popti 
ten  years  old.      It  originated    in    the    Western   SUU 
organisation  which  called   itself  the  '  Farmers'  AMUl 
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formed  primarily  to  wage  war  against  the  railway  compaDies, 
The  semimeot  was  wide-spread  in  the  grain-growing  prairie 
States  that  transport  charges  upon  farm  produce  were  oppres- 
sively high  ami  arbitrarily  irregular;  that  the  companiei 
were  too  powerful  In  the  State  legislatures;  and  that  land- 
grants  in  aid  of  the  building  of  railways  had  placed  the 
companies  in  possession  of  the  most  desirable  tracts  of  land. 
The  Alliance  was  not  at  first  a  separate  political  Drganisatton. 
Its  members  endeavoured  to  promote  its  objects  by  seeking 
control  of  the  parties  with  which  they  were  associated.  Failure 
to  obtain  what  was  desired,  the  thirst  for  public  office,  and 
other  causes,  soon  led  to  an  abandonment  of  the  original  plan  ^ 
and  the  new  party'was  born.  Its  leaders  were  not  men  trained  in 
affairs  ;  its  members  were  '  plain  people'  who  had  made  a  study 
of  social  and  economic  conditions  only  so  far  as  they  concerned 
themselves.  It  was  quite  natural,  therefore,  that  their  demands 
for  a  rcconstitution  of  the  social  fabric  should  be  crude,  radical, 
and  reckless  to  a  high  degree.  The  Populists  were  from  the 
beginning  in  favour  of  the  free  coinage  ot  silver,  frankly  upon 
the  ground  that  debtors  would  be  enabled  thereby  to  discbarge 
obligatitras  already  incurred  in  money  cheaper  than  gold 
dollars.  The  discontinuance  of  the  coinage  of  silver  dollars 
by  the  Act  of  1873  they  denounced  as  a  crime.  To  it  they 
attributed  the  decline  in  the  prices  of  commodities,  which  they 
held  to  be  merely  a  rise  in  the  price  of  gold  ;  and  they  main- 
tained that  the  restoration  of  free  coinage  of  silver  and  the 
consequent  cheapening  of  money  was  but  a  tardy  act  of  justice 
to  the  debtor. 

The  party  achieved  some  notable  successes  in  State  elections. 
In  1892  it  held  a  national  convention  and  presented  a  candidate 
for  President.  The  new  organisation  drew  to  itself  the  rem- 
nants of  the  defunct  'Greenback'  party  and  those  generally 
who  felt  that  things  were  not  as  they  should  be  so  long  as  some 
men  were  rich  while  they  themselves  were  not.  ll  was  not 
inaptly  termed  the  *  Calamity  '  party.  In  the  canvass  of  18^2 
more  than  a  million  votes  were  given  to  its  candidates  ;  but  this 
statement,  without  an  explanation,  is  misleading.  The  Populists 
and  Democrats  practically  coalesced  in  opposititm  to  the 
Republicans.  In  many  States,  where  there  seemed  to  be  a 
prospect  that  the  Democrats  and  Populists  combined  might 
capture  the  electoral  vote  of  a  Republican  State,  the  two  parties 
adopted  a  joint  electoral  ticket.  In  a  few  States  the  Democrats 
simply  retired  from  the  field  and  supported  the  Populist 
candidates,  whose  aggregate  vote  was  thereby  caused  to  appear 
greater  than  it  was.      An  alliance  so  close  as  was  that  of  18iJ2 
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led  naturallj  to  a  still  more  intimate  union  in  1896.  The 
Democrats  accepted  practically  the  whole  of  the  Populitt 
programme,  and  in  particular  that  part  on  which  the  Populists 
then  laid  the  greatest  stress,  namely,  the  free  coinage  of  silver. 
The  Populists  accepted  the  Democratic  candidate  for  President. 
Matjy  of  them  foresaw  what  is  now  happening,  namely,  that 
*  fusion  '  would  involve  the  practical  extinction  of  their  party 
and  its  absorption  In  the  Democratic  organisation.  For 
the  moment  they  favoured  the  candidature  of  Mr.  Bryan,  but 
they  advocated  a  policy  of  'marchlDg-  in  the  middle  of  the 
road  *  between  the  two  great  parties,  joining  neither  of  thetni, 
attacking  both,  and  lending  help  temporarily  to  one  or  the 
other  of  them  as  might  seem  expedient.  This  programme  of 
action  obtained  for  them  the  designation — which  they  adopted 
at  once — of  *  Middle-of-the-road  Populists.'  They  controlled 
the  convention  of  18S16,  rejected  the  Democratic  nominee  for 
Vice-President,  and  set  up  a  candidate  of  their  own.  Under 
the  American  system  of  electing  a  President,  votes  for  *  Bryan 
and  Watson  *  electors  were  stmply  thrown  away.  Most  of  the 
Populists,  seeing  the  folly  of  supporting  their  own  ticket  in 
preference  to  the  '  Bryan  and  Sewall '  ticket  of  the  Democrats, 
deserted  their  own  candidate.  The  'Middle-of-the-road* 
electors  received  in  all  the  States  not  quite  a  quarter  of  a 
million  votes.  The  minor  faction  of  the  party  has  retained  its 
organisation  and  has  held  a  convention  and  presented  a  ticket. 
But  the  'Middle-of-the-road'  candidates  will  hardly  appear  this 
year  among  the  beneficiaries  of  '  scattering '  votes. 

There  remain  the  two  great  historic  parties,  between  which 
the  contest  really  lies :  the  Republican  party,  fighting  single- 
handed,  and  the  Democratic  party,  backed  by  three  groups 
of  allies,  namely,  the  main  body  of  the  Populists,  the  Silver 
Republicans,  and  the  And-lmperlalists,  The  last-named  fac- 
tion consists  chiefly  of  men  who  in  the  previous  canvass  were 
known  as  Gold  Democrats.  Their  independent  movement  is 
confined  chieHy  to  the  Eastern  States,  where — so  far  as  can  he 
judged — it  is  by  no  means  important,  and  where  it  will  merely 
reduce  to  a  small  extent  Republican  majorities  which  will  still 
be  more  than  sufficient.  The  phrases  in  which  they  offer  their 
support  to  Mr.  Bryan  are  chosen  with  the  utmost  caution,  and 
show  that  their  confidence  in  the  sincerity  of  his  professions 
regarding  the  Philippines  is  not  unaccompanied  by  fears  lest 
his  sincerity  in  the  mutter  of  free  coinage  also  may  work 
mischief.  The  Silver  Republicans,  on  the  other  hand,  care 
little  for  the  issue  of  *  Imperialism.'  Were  Mr.  Bryan  to 
abandon  the  silver  cause  they  would  desert  him.     There  is  no 
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need  to  dwell  upon  the  weakness  of  alliances  so  conditioned^ 
one  or  other  of  which  must  be  betrayed  if  Mr,  Brjan  prove 
his  sinccritj  by  his  works.  The  '  fusion '  with  the  Populists  it 
complete.  It  is  in  alt  important  respects  strictly  analogoui 
to  the  connexion  between  the  Conservatives  and  the  Liberal 
Unionists  in  England.  Separate  organisations  are  maintained; 
there  are  occasional  disputes  between  the  two  as  to  which  party 
shall  furnish  the  candidate,  but  on  election  day  their  ballot*  are 
all  marked  alike,  and  when  in  power  they  act  together  har- 
moniously. Indeed  the  Democratic  party  has  adopteil  nearly 
ail  the  principles  of  the  Populists,  and  the  justificBtioD  of 
separate  organisation  has  well-nigh  disappeared. 

Professor  Bryce,  writing  before  any  of  the  great  questions  at 
present  dividing  American  opinion  had  become  dominant  in 
politics,  aptly  illustrated  the  composition  of  the  two  parties  ai 
they  were  then  constituted,  in  the  following  passage:^— 

*  If  you  find  yourself  (lining  with  one  of  "  tho  heefc  people  "  in  any 
New  Eagland  city,  or  inPhiladolphia^orin  Oincinu&ti  .  ,  ,  orMinn^- 
polis,  you  aesiimo  that  the  guest  sitting  next  yon  ie  a  Republican, 
almost  aa  confidently  as  in  English  cotiaty  aocioty  yon  wonld  asauroo 
J  our  neighbour  to  be  a  Tory  ;  that  ia  to  say,  you  may  sometime 
be  wrong,  but  in  fonr  cnses  oat  of  five  you  will  be  right.  .  .  .  One 
may  say  that  all  over  tho  borth  the  morchanta,  luauufacturers  and 
profegaional  men  of  the  smaller,  perhe-pe  even  more  than  of  the  larger 
ttiwna,  lend  to  bo  Republicatis.  So  too  are  tho  farmers,  particularly 
iu  tho  uorth-woet.  .  .  .  The  working  ckea  in  tho  cities  ia  divided, 
but  tho  Qjoro  solid  part  of  it,  the  church-goers  and  total  abetainore, 
are  generally  Kepuhlicana.  .  ,  .  When,  turning  south  wards,  one 
reaeheu  the  iMrdera  of  tlie  old  slave  States,  everything  is  changed. 
...  In  Virginia,  or  the  Oaroliuas,  or  tho  Gulf  States,  very  few  men 
of  good  standing  heilong  to  the  Repuhlican  party.'  * 

The  converse  of  Mr.  Bryce*s  propositions  will  be  apprehended 
ami  may  be  accepted  a$  a  close  approximation  to  the  fact,  but 
need  not  be  stated.  We  must  not  forget  that  he  makes  an 
exception  to  his  own  statement  as  to  the  party  division  in  the 
North  ;  for  there  are  In  that  part  of  the  country  many  men  of 
liigh  standing  who  are  Democrats  by  inheritance,  as  it  were. 
Moreover,  it  is  important  to  know  that  since  the  time  of  the 
Civil  War,  when  almost  all  loyal  men  in  the  North  were 
Republicans,  there  has  been  a  series  of  secessions  from  the 
p.irty.  Not  to  mention  those  whom  the  greenback  and  silver 
agitation  carried  over  to  the  Democrats,  there  have  been 
several  movements  in  that  direction  by  men  whom  it  is  accurate 
to  describe  as  belonging  to  the  class  of  the  *  best  people/  as, 
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for  example,  when  the  victorious  North  seemed  to  be  dealing 
too  barsblj  with  the  Snutli  in  reconstructing  the  seceded 
States,  when  official  misdoinj^  was  not  properly  repressed  ami 
punbhed  by  General  Grant,  and  at  other  ticnes.  The  result 
has  been  to  constitute  a  party  which  includes  at  one  end  of 
the  social  scale  a  smalt  nuuiber  of  strong,  influeDtlal,  con- 
scientious, conservative  men,  devoted  to  the  best  ideals  in 
government ;  and  at  the  other  end  ibe  vabt  majority  of  the 
fureign-born  citizens,  particularly  of  the  Irish,  of  the  uneducated, 
the  ignorant,  the  easily-led  natives,  and  of  those  whose  political 
creed  contains  but  one  article — that  the  government  owes  tbetn 
a  living.  It  includes  nlso»  as  is  intimated  by  Mr,  IJryce, 
substantially  the  entire  white  populatlun  of  the  South. 

The  xniKcd  composition  of  the  party  explains  both  the 
inconsistencies  and  self-contradictions  that  have  marked  its 
history,  and  the  striking  transformation  it  has  undergone  in 
the  last  five  years.  So  long  ago  as  18G4  it  declared  the  war 
for  the  Union  a  failure,  and  chose  as  its  candidate  for  President 
the  Union  soldier,  General  McClellan,  who  accepted  the 
notnination  but  rejected  the  platform.  In  18G8  it  advocated 
the  payment  of  the  national  debt  in  irredeemable  paper-money, 
and  nominated  Governor  Seymour^  whom  no  one  suspected  of 
favouring  repudiation  in  any  form,  At  one  time  it  submits  to  the 
leadership  of  its  best  men  ;  again  it  turns  contemptuously  from 
them.  When  on  its  good  behaviour  it  nominates  a  Cleveland, 
and  promises  all  sorts  of  reform  ;  but  when  Cleveland  sacrifices 
himself  in  a  brave  attempt  to  carry  the  virtuous  professions  of 
his  party  into  practice  it  stamps  disapproval  upon  him  and  his 
acts.  In  1888,  and  agait)  in  1892,  it  made  tariff  reform  its 
battle-cry;  in  1S9G  it  declared  that  the  tariff  must  watt  until 
silver  should  be  admitted  to  free  coinage ;  in  1900  it 
declares  '  Imperialism'  to  be  the  paramount  issue.  Since  the 
party  broke  away  from  Cleveland  and  entered  upon  its  present 
radical  course  it  has  always  been  under  the  management  of 
its  most  radical  and  dangerous  men.  It  is  so  controlled  more 
than  ever  at  the  present  time,  when  many  of  the  conserva- 
tive leaders  of  the  past  have  withdrawn  their  support,  from 
conscientious  inability  to  follow  the  party  in  its  new  career. 
The  quandary  in  which  these  discarded  leaders  find  themselves 
is  well  illustrated  by  the  different  ways  in  which  they  regard 
their  present  duty.  Mr.  Cleveland's  Secretary  of  State,  Mr. 
Olney,  supports  Mr.  Bryan,  General  Palmer,  the  candidate 
of  the  Gold  Democrats  in  189G,  is  'on  the  stump'  for  Mr. 
McKinley.*      A  small   nucleus  of   the    meteoric   shower   into 
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which  the  Gold  Democratic  comet  of  1896  has  broken  up 
'  flocks  by  itself,'  as  Lord  Dundreary  put  it»  This  faction, 
early  in  September^  put  another  •ticket'  in  the  field. 

The  Repubtican  parly,  coosisting  of  the  classes  quite  accu- 
rately described  by  Mr.  Bryce^  has  undergone  a  transformation 
not  less  remarkable  than  that  through  which  the  Democratic 
party  has  passed.  It  was  organised  to  oppose  the  spread  of  slavery, 
and,  having  a  radical  programme,  it  was  naturally  composed  of 
the  radical  men  of  the  North.  Its  character  remained  unchanged 
through  the  Civil  War,  and  during  the  period  of  reconstruction. 
But  about  that  time  it  began  to  be  called  upon  to  defend  the 
structure  it  had  set  up.  To  preserve  the  status  of  the  negro,  to 
maintain  the  financial  credit  of  the  nation,  to  uphold  the  national 
bank  system,  to  guard  the  protective  tariff,  to  prevent  the 
adulteration  of  the  currency  hy  fresh  Issues  of  *  greenback ' 
money — all  these  and  others  which  might  be  named  were  tasks 
of  conservatism.  Thus  the  two  parties  have  exchanged  positions. 
The  Conservative  has  become  Radical,  the  Radical  Conservative, 
In  one  important  respect  there  has  been  no  alteration.  From 
the  earliest  times  the  Democratic  party  defended  State  rights 
and  opposed  any  extension  of  the  powers  of  the  Federal 
Government.  Since  there  remain  between  Stale  and  nation 
no  important  questions  of  sovereignty  or  jurisdiction,  this 
old  tenet  of  the  Democratic  party  now  assumes  the  form  of 
opposjiion  to  centralisation.  The  Republican  party  has  always 
defended  the  supremacy  of  the  nation  over  the  Stale  and  has 
shown  a  tendency  to  the  policy  of  centralised  government. 

Although  the  party  which  has  controlled  the  government 
most  of  the  time  during  the  last  forty  years  can  be  accused 
neither  of  the  inconsistencies  nor  of  the  assaults  upon  established 
institutions  that  have  marred  the  record  of  the  Opposition,  it 
has  had  many  faults  of  its  own.  It  has  too  frequently  suffered 
the  party  organisation  lo  be  used  for  the  personal  ends  of  self- 
seeking  politicians.  It  has  often  failed  to  display  courage  in 
announcing  its  purposes  ;  and,  through  fear  of  losing  the  sup- 
port of  men  whose  assistance  was  more  to  be  dreaded  than  their 
opposition,  has  yielded  timidly,  or  compromised  sbamefuHj', 
when  it  had  an  opportunity  of  performing  a  great  service  to  the 
country.  Jn  recent  years  and  in  respect  of  the  latest  great 
issues  it  has  not  lacked  courage.  No  doubt  the  boldness  of  the 
party  which  attacks  it  has  contributed  not  a  little  to  producing 
this  result. 

After  the  crushing  defeat  of  the  Democrats  and  Populists  in 
18y<i,  as  has  been  said  already,  Mr.  Bryan  announced  that  the 
conflict  of  the  year  lUOO  would  he  fought  upon  the  same  chief 
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issue  of  free  silver.  Since  that  time  he  has  not  wavered  in  hia 
devotion  to  the  cause.  He  began,  however^  two  or  three  jears 
ag^o,  to  urge  that  the  suppression  of  *  trusts  *  was  an  issue  not  to 
be  neglected.  U  is  but  recently  that  he  added  imperialism' 
and  'Militarism'  to  the  liH  of  giants  which  he  was  to  kill. 
The  Democratic  convention  has  declared  an ti- Imperialism  to 
be  the  most  important  weapon  in  the  party  armoury.  It  acted 
wisely  in  so  declaring,  for  it  would  surely  have  found  that  the 
others  were  more  dangerous  to  the  party  that  handled  them 
than  to  the  enemy. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  reason  to  think  that  the  sentiments 
of  the  bulk  of  the  American  people  on  the  silver  question  have 
changed  during  the  last  four  years.  On  the  contrary,  they 
have  become  more  decided  than  before  that  free  coinage  would 
produce  national  disaster  and  involve  national  dishonour.  Four 
years  of  prosperity  tinder  the  present  administration  have  made 
the  people  contented  to  live  under  a  Republican  protective 
tajm,  and  even  more  contented  with  the  gold  standard.  The 
States  where  the  silver  sentiment  was  most  rife  have  enjoyed 
the  largest  share  of  prosperity.  The  prophets  who  predicted 
universal  poverty,  should  free  coinage  not  be  restored,  are 
discredited.  It  would  not  he  safe  to  assert  that  events  have 
CO  averted  a  large  number  of  the  men  who  formerly  advocated 
the  restoration  of  the  d  ual  standard  ;  but  it  is  certainly  true 
that  those  who  regard  free  coinage  as  a  political  panacea  arc 
fewer  than  they  were  in  1896.  Still  fewer  are  those  who 
believe  that  free  coinage  can  ever  be  re-established  in  the 
United  States.  But  the  Democratic  party,  in  national  con- 
vention assembled,  repeated  with  emphasis  the  silver  formula 
of  the  Chicago  platform.  It  still  favours  the  free  coinage  of 
silver  at  the  ratio  of  sixteen  to  one,  without  waiting  for  the 
consent  of  any  other  nation.  What  is  more  to  the  purpose, 
the  reiteration  of  this  article  of  the  modern  Democratic  faith 
was  inserted  in  the  new  *  Kansas  City  platform  '  at  the  express 
dictation  of  Mr.  Bryan.  The  important  fact  is  that,  however 
shallow  the  belief  of  other  Democrats  on  this  point  may  be, 
Mr.  Bryan  still  believes  all  that  he  has  ever  uttered  on  the 
silver  question,  Herein,  in  fact,  lies  the  only  real  danger  to 
the  country  in  the  pending  canvass.  For,  although  another 
issue  has  been  declared  to  be  *  paramount,'  there  are  few  people 
who  anticipate  that  a  Democratic  Government  would  so  shape 
its  colonial  policy  as  to  bring  about  a  final  result  materially 
different  from  that  which  the  Republican  administration  has  in 
view.  But  if  Mr.  Bryan  can  obtain  his  election  by  means  of 
an  accession  of  support  given  to  him  in  the  hope  that  he  will 
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j>ufsue  a  'scuttling'  policj  in  the  PhilippineSj  he  must,  as  art 
honest  and  sincere  man,  employ  the  power  so  given  to  liim  to 
break  down  the  Republican  currencj  law.  In  performing  this 
congenial  task  he  would  not  need  the  co-operation  of  Congress, 
The  recent  currency  law  is  not — because  it  could  not  be — 
self-acting  in  its  operation.  It  gives  power  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  adopt  certain  measures  to  maintain  the  gnhl 
stanilard  ;  but  it  is  not  effectively  mandatory,  for  it  is  necessary 
that  the  time,  manner,  and  extent  of  those  measures  be  left  lo 
the  Secretary's  discretion.  It  follows  that  a  Secretary  farourabte 
to  the  establishment  of  the  silver  standard  might,  and  probably 
would,  neglect  to  avail  himself  of  the  power  conferred  on  hiin. 
No  doubt,  in  the  last  analysis,  it  is  the  fault  of  Republican 
statesmen  that  the  monetary  sifstem  stands  on  a  basis  so 
insecure  that  a  slight  impulse  in  the  wrong  direction — perhaps 
the  mere  withholding  of  remedial  measures  authorised  by  law 
at  a  critical  moment— might  cause  the  whole  structure  to  faJE 
in  ruin.  They  have  yielded  so  much  and  so  often  to  the  theory 
of  bimetallism  and  to  the  vociferous  demands  of  the  silver 
party  that  the  situation  needs  to  be  w^atched  carefully.  An 
administration  hostile  to  the  gold  standard  might  bring  about 
silver  monometallism  by  simply  doing  nothing.  It  was  chiefly 
the  fear  of  tiich  a  collapse  of  the  financial  structure  that  arraied 
thousEtnds  of  Democratic  manufacturers,  merchants,  and  trades- 
men against  Mr,  Bryan  four  years  ago;  it  causes  them  still  to 
oppose  him. 

For  a  dozen  years  past  both  parties  have  been  watching  the 
amalgamation  of  companies  to  which  the  misnomer  *  trusts'  hai 
now  been  permanently  attached.  Commercial  and  industrial 
'monopolies'  have  been  condemned  with  var)ving  degrees  of 
emphasis.  Congress  has  passed  a  law  intended  to  restrict 
their  operations ;  and  many  of  the  States  have  adopted  legisla- 
tion with  a  design  to  prevent  trusts  from  transacting  business 
within  their  jurisdiction  ;  but,  despite  everything,  the  consoli- 
dations have  continued.  Apprehension  of  social  and  political 
peril  from  the  enormous  accumulation  of  capital  and  from  the 
excessive  capitalisation  of  the  huge  corporations  has  not  been 
confined  to  those  whose  favourite  theme  is  the  oppression  of 
labour  by  the  *  money  power,'  Yet  the  evolution  of  such 
combinations  gives  a  great  opportunity  to  the  demagogue,  and 
he  has  not  been  slow  to  avail  himself  of  it.  Fear  of  the  trusts 
is  nevertheless  steadily  diminishing,  and  Is  actually  almost 
dismissed  by  all  save  those  who  are  the  unceasing  foes  of 
capital.  The  view  is  becoming  more  and  more  prevalent  that 
the  consolidation  of  companies  is  a  natural  development  of  the 
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corporation  sjstenij,  requiring  regulation  hy  law,^  but  not 
necessariljr  dangerous.  Moreorer,  the  wide  distributioii  of  the 
shares  in  the  companies  themselves,  which  makes  a  large 
fraction  of  the  population  interested  pecuniarily  in  one  or 
nnother  of  them,  has  »n  important  bearing  upon  public  opinion 
as  well  as  upon  the  political  effect  of  a  denunciation  of  all 
trusts  in  the  platform  of  a  party.  It  is  one  of  the  humours  of 
the  campaign  that  some  of  the  chief  lieutenants  o!  Mr.  Bryan 
in  bis  present  canvass  are  known  to  be  largely  interested  in 
companies  which  clearly  belong  to  the  category  of  trusts. 

In  these  circumstances  it  is  not  accurate  to  speak,  of  the  '  trust' 
question  as  an  important  issue  in  the  campaign.  Both  parties 
promise  restraining  legislation.      The  Republicans — 

*  condemn  all  conspiracieB  and  combiaatioua  intended  io  reBtriot 
buBiness,  to  create  monopolies,  to  limit  production,  or  to  control 
prices,  and  favour  each  logislatiou  aa  will  offoctuftlly  restrain  and 
prevent  all  such  abuees,  protect  and  promot(}  compotitiou,  and  secure 
the  rights  uf  producers^  labourers,  and  all  who  are  engaged  in 
indastry  and  commerce.' 

The  Democratic  convention,  characterising  private  monopoly 
as  '  indefensible  and  intolerable,'  and  declaring  that,  unless  the 

*  insatiate  greed'  of  such  monopolies  be  checked,  '^all  wealth 
will  be  aggregated  in  a  few  hands  and  the  Republic  destroyed,* 
have  pledged  the  Democratic  party — 

*to  an  nnceasing  warfare  in  nation,  State  and  city  against  private 
monopoly  in  every  form.  Existing  laws  agaiuBt  trusts  must  bo 
enforced,  and  more  stringeDt  onea  must  be  enacted,  providing  for 
publicity  aa  to  the  affaire  of  corporations  engaged  in  inter-State 
commerce,  and  reqairing  all  corporations  to  show,  before  doing  busi- 
ness outside  of  tba  State  of  their  origin,  that  they  have  no  water  in 
tbcir  stock,  and  tlat  they  have  not  attempted  and  aro  not  attempting 
to  nionopoli&e  any  branch  of  busitioee  or  the  production  of  any 
articles  ct  moroliandtso ;  and  the  whole  constitntioiial  power  of 
Congress  ovor  tntcr -State  cotnmerce,  the  mails  and  aU.  modes  of 
intir-State  commtmi cation,  Bhall  be  exercised  by  the  onactmont  of 
comprehensive  laws  upon  the  subject  of  trnets.  Tariff  laws  shoald 
bo  aioended  by  putting  the  products  of  trusts  upon  the  free  list,  to 
prevent  monopoly  nnder  the  plea  of  protection.* 

The  above  is  the  nearest  approach  that  has  been  made  at  any 
time  to  the  formulation  of  a  definite  policy  or  even  to  the 
outlining  of  legislation  intended  to  suppress  the  trusts.  Its 
impracticability  is  obvious.  How  is  a  company  to  prove  that 
its  stock  is  not  *  watered ' — that  is,  over-capitalised?  If  a  law 
requiring  such  proof  were  strictly  enforced^  and  the  test  of 
Tyateri»^  irere  the  cash  payment  ixv  (uW  ^i  a\\  V^e  ^%t«xk  o*L  la. 
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company,  there  is  not  a  railway  company  in  the  United  States 
that  would  be  permitted  to  carry  a  passenger  or  a  pound  of 
goods  across  the  border  of  a  State,  How  can  a  company  prove 
that  it  is  not  attemptinif  to  e&tablish  a  monopoly?  What  is  to 
be  done  with  companies  which  operate  under  patents,  and 
which  are,  therefore,  protected  by  law  in  monopolies  authorised 
by  the  Constitution  ?  The  Republicans  have  shrewdly  refrained 
from  committing  themselves  to  a  definite  programme.  They 
say  that  their  party  has  already  passed  the  only  workable  law 
on  the  subject  of  trusts,  and  that  it  can  be  relied  upon  to  take 
whatever  further  action  may  be  necessary.  At  this  moment 
there  is  no  evidence  that  the  effort  of  the  Democrats  to  make 
the  trusts  an  issue  in  the  canvass  has  met  with  success.  Those 
who  were  Democrats  before  declaim  loudly  upon  the  subject ; 
the  rest  of  the  community  is  indifferent. 

The  great  question  at  issue  is  the  future  colonial  policy  of 
the  Republic.  The  Democrats  and  their  allies  call  it 
Imperialism  or  Militarism.  The  Republicans  deny  that  they 
or  anyone  else  in  the  country  favours  n  policy  which  can  with 
accuracy  be  described  as.  Itnperiatism.  Imperialism  in  the 
United  States — ^whether  by  that  term  is  signified  the  radical 
departure  from  the  institutions  of  the  country  fancied  by  the 
Opposition,  or  the  actual  policy  of  the  present  administration 
— is  not  that  which  Englishmen  understand  by  the  word,  as  it 
is  applied  to  their  own  country.  Let  us  summarise  the  facts 
and  motives  that  have  given  rise  to  the  issue  in  America.  First, 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  which  asserts  that  'all  men 
are  created  equal/  and  that  'governments  derive  their  just 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed.'  Americans  in  general 
have  always  held  theoretically  to  these  principles;  those  who 
adhere  to  them  most  strongly  are  the  severest  critics  of  their 
own  Government  for  certain  notorious  violations  of  them. 
Secondly,  the  written  Constitution,  which  makes  no  express 
provision  for  the  acquisition  of  territory,  by  conquest,  purchase, 
or  self-cession.  Thirdly — since  the  right  to  acquire  territory 
in  all  these  modes  has  been  assumed  and  exercised — a  tradition 
that  accessions  must  be  limited  to  territory  contiguous  to  the 
Union  as  it  exists.  Fourthly,  the  traditional  policy  of  the 
country,  enjoined  by  the  Fathers — friendship  with  all  nations, 
entangling  alliances  with  none;  the  Monroe  doctrine,  in  its 
modern  form,  authorising  the  United  States  to  see  that  all  the 
independent  governments  of  North  and  South  America  have 
fair  play,  to  protect  them  against  absorption  or  partition  by 
European  Powers,  to  prevent  them  from  throwing  themselves 
into  the  arm$  of  any  covetous  «ov«Te\^,  a.'o.i.  \.«  Tn«LVi\wsk.  %,  t&SJA 
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police  supervision  over  the  whole  continent;  and  the  precious 
privilege — supposed  to  hare  been  earned  by  the  national  virtues 
of  seeking  nothing  abroad  and  of  g^uarding  weak  neighbours — - 
of  determining,  as  to  every  contest  in  any  part  of  the  world,  on 
which  $ide  lies  the  right. 

The  foregoing  considerations  were  the  basis  of  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States  prior  to  the  beginning  of  Mr. 
McKinley*s  administration  ;  and  upon  the  whole  the  policy 
was  pursued  with  consistency.  The  events  of  the  last  three 
years  have,  however,  compelled  a  modification  of  some  of  the 
principles  on  which  it;  was  based.  The  war  against  Spain  was 
in  strict  accordance  with  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  Monroe 
doctrine.  Cuba  was  governed  on  the  worst  model  of  a  practically 
irresponsible  monarchy.  The  people  were  oppressed ^  and  were 
discontented ;  order  was  not  maintained.  So  keen  was  the 
sympathy  of  Americans  with  the  misgoverned  and  struggling 
Cubans  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  was  put  to 
heavy  expense  in  endeavouring  to  restrain  its  citizens  from  lending 
aid  to  the* insurgents.  One  rebellion  followed  another;  and  the 
cost  of  policing  the  coast  became  almost  an  annual  charge  upon 
the  Treasury,  Occasional  failures  to  prevent  fLlihusterlng  tn<»rc 
than  once  threatened  to  embroil  the  country  with  Spain.  We 
need  not  inquire  how  or  why  the  scandal  of  a  disorderly  neigh- 
bourhood and  the  loss  of  an  American  ship  of  wnr  in  Havana 
harbour  finally  culminated  in  open  war.  Apparently  the  people 
of  the  South  and  West  were  united  in  favour  of  a  war  policy; 
their  representatives  were  urged  onward  by  a  »trf»ng  public 
sentiment.  VVhen  the  crisis  came,  no  political  party  and  few 
political  leaders  opposed  the  declaration  of  war.  The  President 
is  known  to  have  broken  relations  with  Spain  most  reluctantly. 
The  Democratic  statesmen  forced  bis  hand  ;  his  supporters  did 
not  venture  to  contend  against  the  pressure. 

The  war  was  popular  throughout  the  country,  and  among 
men  of  all  parties;  and  when  it  came  to  an  end  nearly  all 
Americans  were  glad  it  had  been  undertaken.  Those  who 
hesitated  longest  had  become  convinced  that  sooner  or  later  the 
duty  of  expelling  Spain  from  Cuba  must  have  been  accepted. 
The  easy  and  complete  victory  flattered  the  national  pride:  it 
also  proved  that  the  time  for  the  performance  of  the  duty  was 
well  chosen,  A  secondary  result  of  the  war  bids  fair  to  be  of 
vastly  greater  value  to  the  nation  than  the  achievement  of  the 
primary  purpose  for  which  it  was  undertaken.  The  South  took 
its  full  share  in  the  contest:  Confederate  generals  and  the  sons 
of 'rebels'  fought  gloriously  under  the  old  flag.  When  peace 
came  it  was  found  that  the  old  sectional  bitterness,  nearly  a 
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centurj  old,  bred  and  fostered  hy  the  existence  of  slaverjr,  Iiad 
almost  completely  disappeared. 

But  (he  dutj  of  the  nation  did  not  entl  with  the  expulsion  of 
Spain  from  Cuba.  The  war  was  undertaken,  not  only  under  a 
national  pledge  not  to  make  Cuba  its  prize,  but  without  an 
intimatioil  by  any  public  man  or  public  journal  that  militarv 
success  might  be  followed  by  any  territorial  reprisal.  The 
unexpected  welcome  given  by  the  inhabitants  of  Porto  Rico  to 
(be  American  forces  seems  first  to  have  suggested  the  acquisition 
of  that  island  as  a  war  indemnity.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that 
opposition  to  an  acceptance  of  the  sovereig^nty  over  Porto 
Rico  did  not  manifest  itself  in  any  quarter  until  the  incon- 
sistency of  making  a  distinction  in  principle  between  a 
populous  island  in  the  West  Indies  and  a  group  of  populous 
islands  in  the  Pacific  bad  been  ironically  forced  upon  the 
'anti-lmpcrialistsj  Even  now  only  the  most  radical  anti" 
expansionists — and  not  all  of  them — favour  a  surrender  of  Porto 
Rico.  It  was  no  surprise  to  Americans  to  learn  that,  having 
put  an  end  to  Spanish  domination  in  Cuba,  their  Government 
had  become  responsible  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  for  the  future 
of  that  island.  But  they  did  not  appreciate  at  first — many  of 
(hem  are  still  unwilling  to  concede — that  when  they  also 
destroyed  the  Spanish  power  in  the  Phiiippincs,  which  they 
had  not  consciously  undertaken  to  do,  they  took  upon  them- 
selves a  burden  which  they  bad  no  right  to  throw  off.  They 
had  incurred  a  moral  obligation  to  control  the  destiny  of  a. 
populous  community  without  the  consent  of  the  governed. 

The  political  parties  take  widely  different  views,  first,  of  the 
motives  that  lay  behind  the  clauses  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris 
relating  to  the  Philippines  ;  secondly,  of  the  policy  pursued 
toward  the  Filipinos  when  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  vested 
the  sovereignty  over  them  in  the  United  States;  thirdly,  in 
respect  of  the  present  duty  of  the  Republic  toward  the  islands 
and  their  inhabitants.  These  are  the  party  questions  now  on 
trial  before  the  only  tribunal  that  can  decide  them.  On  the 
one  hand  the  Democrats,  in  their  platform,  ascribe  the  Plijlip* 
pine  policy  to  a  spirit  of  'greedy  commeicialism,'  which  they 
rightly  denounce  as  a  'sordid  and  unworthy  plea/  The 
Republicans  assert  that  there  was  never  a  moment,  after 
Dewey's  guns  bad  destroyed  the  Spanish  fleet  in  Manila  Bay, 
when  the  United  States  could  have  withdrawn  from  the  islands, 
or  have  been  kss  strenuous  than  it  actually  was  in  maintaining 
authority  in  the  Philippines,  without  national  dishonour  and  a 
cowardly  shrinking  from  duty.  It  is  true  that  the  demand  for 
the  cession  of  the  islands  was  not  made  nor  evea  decided  u^n 
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uatil  the  Peace  Cammmion  met.  The  ftupporters  of  the 
atlministmUnn  believe  the  President'*  hesitation  and  delay  to 
have  been  caused  by  his  desire  to  find  another  solution  of  the 
problem,  and  by  his  unwitlingnesa  to  accept  sovereignty  over  a 
distant  and  troublesome  possession.  His  opponents  ascribe  his 
action  to  ambition  and  a  newly  born  spirit  of  Imperialism,  and 
to  the  'sordid  and  unworthy  '  motive  o?  an  extension  of  trade. 

The  Democrats  have  no  right,  however,  to  call  In  question 
the  motives  of  the  President  and  nf  the  Republican  senators  who 
voted  for  the  Treaty  of  Paris.  That  treaty  provides  distinctly 
for  the  transfer  of  the  sovereignty  over  the  Philippines  to  the 
United  States.  Like  all  treaties,  it  required  the  consent  of 
two'third*  of  the  senators.  The  Republicans  hare  a  majority 
of  the  Senate,  but  not  one  large  enough  to  ratify  a  treaty  in  the 
face  of  a  united  Democratic  opposition.  Mr.  Bryan  ascertained 
which  of  the  Democratic  senators  were  opposed  to  the  treaty, 
and  urged  them  to  give  their  votes  in  favour  of  it.  His  influence, 
thus  personally  exerted,  saved  the  treaty  from  rejection.  In 
explanation  of  his  course,  he  said  in  his  speech  accepting  the 
Democratic  nomination  : — - 

*  The  title  of  Spain  being  eitinguisheid,  we  were  at  liberty  to  deal 
with  the  Filipinos  according  to  American  principles.  Tfae  Bacon 
resolution,  introduced  a  month  before  hostilities  broke  out  at  Haniln, 
promised  independence  to  the  Filipinos  on  the  same  tcrma  that  it 
was  promised  to  the  Cubanis.  I  supported  this  rosolution  and  bcliovo 
that  its  adoption  prior  to  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities  would  bavo 
prevented  bloodshed,  and  that  its  adoption  at  any  subsequent  timo 
would  have  ended  hoDtilitiee.* 

If  this  is  to  be  accepted  as  an  accurate  and  complete  explanation 
of  his  action,  Mr.  Bryan  appears  almost  too  guileless  to  be 
entrusted  with  the  domestic  and  foreign  affairs  of  a  great  country. 
He  was  in  a  position  to  defeat  the  treaty  by  merely  holding 
his  hand.  He  was  warned  by  some  of  the  Republican 
opponents  of  the  treaty  that  the  rejection  of  it  was  the  only 
security  against  taking  the  Philippines  as  a  colony.  He  knew 
that  nearly  all  the  Republicans  and  some  of  the  Democrats 
would  oppose  and  probably  defeat  the  '  Ilacon  resolution.'  If, 
in  the  face  of  all  the  warnings  he  received,  he  still  urged  the 
ratification  of  the  treaty,  he,  more  than  any  other  man,  is 
responsible  for  the  ultimate  consequences.  He  certainly  has 
not  the  right  to  be  judged  by  his  own  version  of  his  motives, 

ft     and  at  the  same  time  to  jiidge  his  opponents  by  his  version  of 

I     their  motives. 

I         The  outbreak  of  the  Filipino  insurreetion  has  required  the 

■    employment  of  a  larger  army  than  was  ever  before  raised  in  the 
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country  J  save  during-  the  Civil  War.  Ttie  hostilities  carried  on 
against  the  natives  have,  saj  the  Democrats  in  their  platforiii — 

'  placed  the  United  States,  prerionsly  known  and  applauded  through- 
ont  the  cirilised  world  as  the  champion  of  freedom^  is.  the  xm~ 
American  position  of  cruehing  with  militarj  forco  the  efforts  of  obt 
former  allies  to  achiovo  liberty  and  self-goTemment.' 

Beyond  all  question,  if  the  events  of  the  past  two  jears  had 
<»ccurred  ten  years  ago,  and  if  upon  any  other  country — Great 
Britain  for  example— bad  been  imposed  the  duty  of  Testorln|; 
and  preserving  order  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  American 
sympathy  would  have  been  enlisted  actively  on  behalf  of  the 
natives.  Circumstances  alter  cases.  Americans  now  feel  the 
need  of  sympathy.  They  appreciate  better  than  they  did 
formerly  the  British  position  in  Egypt.  They  can  believe  that 
others  than  themselves  may  unwillingly  annex  and  assume  the 
government  of  territory  which  they  do  not  covet.  The  Filipino 
war  has  been  hateful  to  the  American  people  without  dis- 
tinction of  party.  Those  who  had  not  the  conduct  of  affairs  ftre 
ready  to  tell  how  it  could  have  been  avoided:  those  who  are 
responsible  for  the  g^overnment — nnd  they  are  not  the  most 
bloodthirsty  citizens  of  the  Republic — do  not  know  how  peace 
could  have  been  preserved.  Mr.  McKinlej,  in  his  formal  letter 
of  acceptance,  presents  in  detail  the  events  which  led  up  to  the 
present  situation,  quotes  froely  from  the  instructions  given  to 
the  military,  tiaval,  and  civil  officers  to  whom  authority  in  the 
Philippines  was  entrusted,  and  challenges  bis  opponents  to  say 
at  what  point  their  policy  would  have  been  different  from  that 
which  was  pursued,  or  in  what  respect  more  regardful  of  human 
rights  and  liberties. 

The  organised  insurrection  in  the  Philippines  having  been 
suppressed,  what  neit?  The  policies  of  the  two  parties  differ 
in  form  ;  it  is  not  so  obvious  as  perhaps  it  should  be  that  either 
is  in  essence  and  in  methods  much  more  imperialistic  than 
the  other.     The  Republican  platform  puts  it  thus: — 

*Oiir  ftuthority  ootdd  not  be  leas  than  our  respondbtlity ;  and 
wherever  sovereign  rights  weio  eitGiided  it  became  the  high  duty  of 
the  Government  to  maintain  its  authority,  to  put  down  nrtued  ineur- 
reetioti,  and  to  confer  the  bleE^ings  of  liberty  and  ciTillsatiou  upon 
oU  tbe  reeoued  pooplcs.  The  largest  measure  of  Eelf-goT&mment 
consistent  mth  their  welfare  and  our  duties  shall  bo  secured  to  then 
by  law.' 

President  McKinley's  own  words,  in  his  speech  of  acceptance, 
repeat  all  these  points  with  the  greater  freedom  and  vigour 
permissible  in  a  spoken  address : — 


Tlid  Fhillppiaee  aro  onrA,  and  AmeHctn  authority  mast  be 
Bapireme  throughout  the  archipelago.  There  will  bo  amDeety,  broad 
and  Libemlf  bat  no  abatemeat  uf  our  rights,  no  abimdoaaicat  of  our 
du^.  There  must  be  no  Bcuttle  policy.  We  will  fulfil  in  tho 
Philippines  tho  obligatioiiB  imposed  by  tho  triumphs  of  our  amiB 
and  by  the  treaty  of  peace,  by  intcrnattDQal  law,  by  the  natiou'e  sansd 
of  honour,  and,  more  than  all,  by  the  rigbte,  iutorests  and  couditioDS 
of  the  Philippino  people  themselvce  No  outeide  interforonce  bloeks 
the  way  to  peace  and  a  etable  government.  Tho  obstructionista 
are  here,  not  elsewhere.  They  may  postpone,  but  they  cannot 
defeat,  the  realisatiou  of  the  high  parpose  of  this  nation  to  restore 
order  to  tho  islands,  and  to  establish  a  just  and  goncrons  goTern- 
ment,  in  which  the  inhabitants  shall  hare  tho  largest  participation 
for  which  they  are  capable,' 

The  Democratic  platform  contains  these  passages  t — 

'  To  impose  npon  any  people  a  government  of  force  is  to  Bubstitutc 
tho  metbods  of  ImperialiBRi  for  those  of  a  Ilepublic. 

'  The  Filipinos  cannot  be  citizens  without  endangering  our  civiii- 
Bation :  they  cannot  bo  subjects  without  itaporilliug  our  form  of 
goTcmment ;  aud  as  we  aro  not  willing  to  BurrenJer  our  civilisation 
or  to  convert  tho  Republic  into  an  Empire,  we  favour  an  immediate 
declaration  of  tho  nation's  purpose  to  give  to  tho  Filipinos,  first,  a 
stable  form  of  government ;  second,  indepeadeiice ;  and  third,  pro- 
tection from  ontside  interference,  such  as  has  been  given  for  nearly 
a  oentnry  to  tho  Eepuhlica  of  Central  and  South  America,' 

Mr.  Bryan,  in  his  speech  accepting  the  Democratic  nomina- 
tion, made  the  following  pledge  that  he  would  carry  out  iho 
programme  outlined  in  the  platform  : — 

'  If  elected ,  I  shall  convene  Congress  in  oitraordinary  session  as 
soon  as  I  am  inaugurated,  and  recommend  an  immcdiato  declaration 
of  the  nation's  purpose — first,  to  establish  a  stable  form  of  government 
in  the  Philippine  Islands,  just  as  we  are  now  estahlishiug  a  stable 
form  of  government  in  tho  island  of  Cuba;  second,  to  give  indc- 
pendeiico  to  the  Filipinoe,  just  aa  wc  have  promised  to  give  independ- 
ence to  the  Cubans  ;  third,  to  protect  tho  Filipinos  from  outsido 
interference!  while  they  work  out  their  destiny,  just  as  wc  have 
])rotected  the  republics  of  Control  and  South  America,  and  are,  by 
the  Monro©  doctrine,  pledged  to  protect  Cuba.' 

No  doubt  the  two  policies  are  radically  different  in  their 
professed  nltimate  purpose.  The  Democrats  would  make  baste 
to  divest  the  nation  of  nominal  sovereignty  over  the  islands; 
the  Republicans  would  maintain  a  real  sovereignty  over  them. 
Bat  when  it  comes  to  a  question  of  measures  to  accomplish  the 
two  results  the  difference  almost  disappears.  Both  parties 
propose  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  shall  establish 
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a  government  over  the  Philippines;  the  Democratic  platfonn 
proposes  to  'give'  them  a  government.  But  suppose  that  the 
Filipinos  do  not  accept  the  gift,  tn  that  case  it  must  be 
imposetl  upon  th^m  by  force — which  is  to  adopt  '  the  methods  of 
Imperialism ' ;  or  else  resort  must  be  bad  to  the  'scuttle  policj,' 
Moreover,  while  Mr.  Bryan  does  not  look  so  far  into  the  future 
as  to  consider  what  he  would  do  in  the  event  of  a  revolution  in 
the  Philippines  and  the  overthrow  of  his  'stable  government'  a 
week  after  lie  had  set  it  up,  there  can  be  no  question  that 
a  government  which  is  to  be  protected  from  external  inter- 
ference must  be  one  which  the  protector  deems  worthy  to  be 
protected.  Bearing  In  mind  the  turbulent  character  of  the 
Malay  peoples,  one  can  see  that  the  stability  of  an  independent 
government  of  their  own  cannot  be  maintained  without  a  mili- 
tary force  as  large  as  would  be  required  to  safeguard  American 
sovereignty.  Such  an  occupation  of  foreign  territory  would  be 
as  obnoxious  to  the  principles  of  liberty  and  free  government 
83  would  be  ihc  retention  of  sovereignty  over  the  islands. 
Furthermore,  the  internal  and  the  external  protection  of  the 
islands  require  a  large  army  and  navy,  precisely  as  would  tbe 
piilicy  con  turn  plated  by  the  Republicans,  and  militarism  is  in 
the  two  cases  involved  to  tbe  same  extent. 

It  win  be  seen  that  the  problem— wbat  does  and  what  does 
not  constitute  Imperialism — has  not  been  fully  worked  out 
la  America.  In  no  mind,  apparently,  is  the  idea  so  confused 
and  vague  as  it  is  in  that  of  Mr,  Bryan  himself.  One  might 
almost  fancy  that  his  preparation  for  a  discussion  of  imperialism 
was  limited  to  a  study  of  the  dictionary.  He  seems  to  have 
found  that  '  imperial  *  signifies  *of  or  pertaining  to  an  empire,' 
and  that  an  empire  is  •  a  country  under  the  rule  of  an  emperor.' 
From  these  dehnitions  he  has  arrived  at  the  sapient  conclusion 
that  Imperialism  in  his  country  involves  the  substitution  of 
monarchical  for  republican  forms.  Ttie  germ  of  this  idea 
appears  in  a  passage,  just  quoted,  from  the  Democratic 
platform  ;  but  Mr.  Bryan  adopts  tbe  idea  in  a  developed  form. 
A  passage  from  his  utterances  during  this  canvass  will 
show  that  the  statement  here  made  Is  not  an  exaggeration, 
h  win  also  show  Englishmen  to  what  extent  he  understands 
the  principles  of  their  government,  and  under  what  a  yoke  of 
despotism  he  fancies  them  to  be  placed.  In  accepting  the 
Populist  nomination  at  Topeka  on  August  23rd,  he  said  : — 

'  When  Biich  an  iseite  [tbe  iseuo  of  ImperialiEm]  is  raised  there  can 
be  only  two  purtiea,  the  party,  whatever  its  name  may  be,  which 
believce:  in  a  Rupublic,  and  a  party,  wbatovor  its  name,  which  beh'oves 
in  an  Empire  i  and  the  iuflucncQ  of  e'vory  cit^^'^  ia  Qoviaeiotisl|^  or 
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linboDseiouBly,  iDttiDtioii&Ily  or  aDintcntiontilty,  thrown  apoa  one  sido 
or  the  other.  Where  the  dlrme  right  of  kiags  is  recogoiaed,  the 
muDJirah  can  grant  different  degreea  of  liberty  to  different  eubjects. 
The  people  of  England  can  be  ruled  in  one  way,  the  people  of 
Canada  in  another,  the  people  of  Ireland  in  anathor,  while  the  people 
of  India  may  be  governed  according  to  etill  difioront  forms.  But 
there  can  be  no  variety  in  a  Bepublia  The  tlootrine  of  a  Itepubltc 
diffcira  from  the  doctrine  of  a  Monarchy  aa  tho  day  difibrs  from  tho 
night,  and  between  the  two  doctriues  there  ie,  and  over  must  bL^,  au 
irrtprossiLle  conflict,  Qnoon  Victoria  has  recodified  this  necessary 
antagoniem  between  the  Demueratio  and  Imperial  form  of  guvorn- 
ment.  In  proroguing  Parliament  a  few  days  ago  eho  Biiid:  "  Bolior- 
iagthat  the  continued  political  indepcndonco  of  the  Kcpitblica  would 
be  a  constant  danger  to  tho  peace  of  Bouth  Africa,  I  authorised  tho 
annexation  of  tho  Orange  Free  State."  ' 

Id  his  earlier  speech  of  acceptance,  on  August  Sth,  be  midc 
the  following  startling  statements: — 

'  A  Republio  can  bavo  no  subjecta.  A  aribject  ia  poseiblo  only  in  a 
gOTermnent  resting  upon  force;  ho  ie  ncknuwn  in  a  governniotit 
deriving  its  just  powei's  from  the  consent  of  the  goverucd.  .  .  .  Tho 
whole  diSerence  between  a  Monarchy  and  a  Ucpublic  may  be  Biimmod 
up  in  on^  sentence.  In  a  Monarchy  the  hit;g  giveji  t()  iho  poople 
what  he  beHcves  to  be  a  good  go?emmcnt ;  in  a  liopttblie  tho  poi>plo 
eocore  for  themsolves  what  they  believo  to  be  n  good  government.' 

■        It  makes  little  difference  whether  Mr,  Brj  an  believes  or  only 

'    wishes    his   supporters   to    believe    such    statements   as    these. 

In  the  one  case  ignorance,  in  the  other  a  lack  of  candour,  prove 

his  unfitness   even    to  discuss   the   great  questions   of  foreign 

policy  which  the  American  people  are  to  decide. 

It  aiixy  be  thought  that  an  undue  amount  of  space  has  been 
given  to  the  Democratic  ideas  upon  Imperialism  as  exemplified 
ia  the  platform  and  in  the  utterances  of  the  party  candidate. 
But  it  cannot  be  without  interest  to  Englishmen  to  know  with 
how  shallow  a  knowletlge  of  the  world  and  of  other  govern- 
ments, and  with  what  narrow  views  of  great  questions  of 
international  policy,  that  candidate  would  enter  upon  the  duty 
of  administering  (he  government  of  the  United  States.  No  one 
questions  his  sincerity  ;  this  cannot  be  said  of  all  his  followers. 
Many  prominent  men  in  the  party,  who  now  declaim  loudly 
against '  Imperialism,*  were^  not  many  months  ago,  contemptuous 
toward  those  who  held  anti-imperialistic  views,  They  are  the 
same  men  who  denounced,  free  silver  before  the  convention  of 
189ti,  and  changed  their  attitude  after  the  platform  was  made. 

I  There  is  no  need  to  develope  at  length  the  policy  of  the 
Kepublican  party,     It  has  already   been  set  forth  in  practice. 
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It   involves   the    reteation    of    the    new    possessions   aoil   the 
maintenance  of  order  in  them  at  any  cost.     It  includes  expeti* 
mental  attempts  to  introduce  self-government  by  the  natives, 
but  not  a  promiie  to  continue  the  system  should   it   be  unsuc- 
cessful.    Those  who  support  the  President  in  his  policy  do  so 
on  principles  analogous  to  those  on  which  Great  Britain  rulct 
India.     The  stump  orators  who  denounce  the  despotism  which 
the   Hepublic  is  declared  to   have  set   up  in  the  Philippinei 
know  that  the  whole  country  would  be  aroused  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  indignation  were  a  real  despotism  to  be  estabttsbed, 
and  that  without  distinction  of  party  the  people  would  unite  to 
put  an  end  to  it.    As  for  an  empire  and  an  emperor,  the  lunatic 
asylums  are  large  enough  to  contain  all  Americans  who  would 
favour  a  change  from  the  republican  to  the  monarchical  form 
of  government. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Bryan  has 
attracted  to  his  standard  this  vear  a  class  of  men  in  whom  bts 
attitude  and  purpose  on  every  subject  save  this  of  Imperialism 
excite  profound  distrust.  The  Republic  contains  no  more 
estimable  citizens  than  those  who  form  the  little  group  of  men, 
attached  to  no  party,  who,  under  the  style  of  anti-Imperialists, 
advise  the  support  of  Mr,  Bryan,  They  have  the  most  sincere 
belief  in  the  righteousness  ot'  the  principles  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  They  have  a  deep  conviction  that  Aguinaldo 
is  the  Washington  of  his  country,  that  bis  followers  are  to  be 
compared  with  the  *  embattled  farmers'  who  withstood  the 
British  forces  at  Concord  Bridge,  and  that  the  present  admtait- 
tration  is  more  blameworthy  than  was  the  government  of 
George  III  in  1775,  because  it  professes  a  higher  regard  for 
liberty  and  is  sinning  against  greater  light.  These  men  know 
the  difference  between  Imperialism  and  government  by  an 
emperor.  They  wish  the  United  States  to  give  up  not  only 
the  Philippines  but  Porto  Rico  and  Hawaii  as  well.  They 
take  pains  to  add  that  they  include  the  American  negro 
when  they  insl$t  that  all  men  should  have  the  right  of  self- 
government.  It  is  not  possible  to  speak  of  them  in  other  terms 
than  those  of  respect :  their  years  entitle  most  of  them  to  the 
reverence  due  to  the  hoary  head.  But  they  have  lost  the  courage 
of  youth  :  they  are  alarmed  :  they  doubt  the  power  as  well 
as  deny  the  right  to  govern  colonies.  Mr.  Bryan  gains  from 
their  support  a  flavour  of  respectability,  not,  a  great  accession 
of  numbers.  The  anti-imperialistic  propaganda  had  its  origin 
in  Boston,  where  the  Puritan  confcience  still  survives,  self- 
accusatory,  uncompromising,  implacable.  It  impels  some  men, 
in   seeking  light   upon   their  public  and  private  diitie%   to 
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dbregard  every  consideration  of  expediency  and  of  the  interesti 
of  themselves  and  others,  and  to  square  their  conduct  rigidlj 
bj  their  view,  sometimes  broad  and  sometimes  narrow^  of 
absolute  right.  When  such  men  write  and  publish  sonnets  to 
Ag^uinaldo,  when  they  send  messages  of  encouragement  to  the 
Filipinos,  and  denounce  a  gentle  and  tender-hearted  President 
as  a  monster  and  a  murderer,  they  carry  few  of  the  people 
along  with  them  ;  they  only  endanger  their  own  reputations. 
Practical  men  know  that  the  task  before  the  country  is  made 
more  difficult  by  the  ill-advised  utterances  of  the  anti- Impe- 
rialists, but  they  rather  smile  than  frown:  they  cannot  withhold 
respect  from  the  men  who  think  they  are  acting  as  in  the  sight 
of  God. 

It  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  remarkable  fact  that  while  thii 
question  of  Imperialism,  as  it  is  presented  to  Americans — the 
government  of  subject  populations — has  become  so  prominent 
IQ  the  politics  of  the  day,  that  branch  of  it  which  concerns 
the  negroes  of  ihe  southern  States  is  almost  wholly  neglected. 
Approiiraately  there  are  ten  oiiilion  coloured  people  in  the 
Union  ;  and  in  the  States  in  which  »lavery  formerly  existed 
they  are  more  numerous  than  the  Filipinos  in  the  archipelago. 
The  amendments  to  the  Constitution,  adopted  after  the  Civil 
War,  were  designed  to  secure  equality  of  suffrage  to  whites  and 
blacks.  The  intention  of  the  Constitution  was  long  ago  nulli5ed 
by  a  reign  of  terror  in  the  South,  which  the  public  men  of  that 
part  of  the  country  now  plainly  avow  to  have  been  undertaken 
with  that  end  solely  in  view.  At  the  present  time  the  Con- 
stitution itself  is  undergoing  nullification  by  the  adoption  of 
provisions  in  the  State  constitutions  limiting  the  right  of 
suffrage.  The  system  is  identical  in  the  several  States.  It  la 
based  upon  a  pretence  of  introducing  an  educational  test  for 
voters.  No  one,  it  provides,  can  be  registered  as  a  voter  unless 
lie  can  write  in  English  and  can  read  any  passage  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  But  any  person  who  was  a 
voter  in  1865,  according  to  the  law  of  the  State  in  which  he 
then  resided,  and  the  descendants  of  all  such  persons,  are 
exempted  from  the  test.  Inasmuch  as  there  were  no  negro 
voters  in  1865,  and  Inasmuch  as  all  white  men  might  have 
been  voters  at  that  time,  the  provision  is  not  only  practically 
but  literally  one  for  applying  the  test  to  negroes  only. 

Four  or  five  of  the  southern  States  have  already  inserted 
this^  which  has  been  termed  *  the  grandfather  clause,'  in  their 
constitutions  ;  others  are  about  to  do  so  ;  and  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years,  if  the  policy  should  be  continued,  practically  the 
whole  negro  pivpulation  of  the   Sooth  will  be  disfranchisedi 
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Now  repretentntion  in  the  House  and  the  number  of  eleclor&l 
votes  in  choosing  a  President  are  based  upon  the  comparative 
aggreg-ate  population  in  each  State.  It  follows  that  the  white 
men  in  the  southern  States  already  possess  an  undue  share 
of  political  power,  and  that  in  a  short  lime  they  will  posaess 
twice  as  much  power  over  the  government  of  the  country  as  n 
enjoyed  by  the  same  number  of  men  in  the  North.  Bat 
incidentally  the  change  that  is  taking  place  is  an  introduction 
i»f  imperialistic  methotls  in  the  moat  offensive  form.  It  if 
reducing  men  who  have  been  citizens  to  the  condition  of 
subjects  devoid  of  all  political  rights.  Yet  the  Kepubtlcans, 
who  gave  freedom  to  the  slave,  and  who  have  always  been  the 
chief  if  not  the  only  protectors  of  such  political  rights  as  the 
coloured  people  still  possess,  do  not  even  mention  in  their 
platform  the  outrage  upon  liberty  that  is  being  perpetrated. 
'J'he  Democrats,  who  profit  by  the  denial  of  the  suffrage  to  Ibe 
negroes,  are,  of  course,  silent  on  the  subject^  although  they 
demsiud  the  privilege  of  self-government  for  the  Filipinos.  It 
is  left  for  the  pitifully  small  group  of  anti-Imperialists  to  lift 
their  feeble  roicea  in  behalf  of  the  negroes  at  home. 

It  remains  to  consider  how  the  several  questions  at  issue  are 
likely  to  be  decided  nest  month  by  the  American  people — in 
other  words  how  far  opinion  has  changed  in  the  States  upon  the 
old  questions,  and  how  far  political  action  is  to  be  affected 
by  the  rise  of  new.  This  is  a  matter  of  personal  observation 
and  of  a  comparison  of  the  reports  made  by  competent  and 
trustworthy  residents  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  It  is  admitted 
that  in  the  South  proper^ — ^in  the  States  from  Virginia  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico — there  will  be  no  change.  The  votes  of  all 
those  States  will  be  given  to  Mr.  Bryan.  The  people  are  less 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  free  silver  than  they  were  four  years 
ago  \  a  considerable  number  of  them  have  no  dread  of  *  expan- 
sion'  or  of  the  Imperialism  which  their  leaders  assure  them  is 
impending.  But  even  those  who  advocate  the  gold  standard 
and  those  who  heartily  approve  the  Government  policy  in 
the  Philippines,  will  vote  with  the  Democrats.  The  wonderful 
growth  of  manufacturing  industry  in  the  South  during  the  last 
fifteen  years  has  created  in  that  region  a  strong  movement  in 
favour  of  the  protective  tariff;  but  almost  to  a  man  those  who 
have  changed  their  position  on  this  question  wiU  vote  for 
Mr.  Brjan,  who  is  frankly  a  free-trader.  VVby  ?  Because  the 
negro  issue  dominates  the  South  still.  There  are  some  observers 
who  believe  that^  when  it  has  been  eliminated  from  southern 
politics   by  the   simple   expedient  of  suppressing  the    negro's 
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political  power,  the  white  people  will  div^ideT  as  do  their 
nortbera  brethren,  upon  vital  problems  that  affect  the  whole 
country.     That  change  is  at  all  events  far  in  the  future. 

Elsewhere,  throughout  the  countrj,  most  men  are  predisposed 
in  favour  of  the  position  on  every  question  taken  hy  their 
respective  pa^rties  ;  as  they  are  in  all  countries,  at  every  clectirin. 
A  Democratic  candidate  needs  only  *  the  solid  South '  and  the 
four  formerly  'doubtful'  northern  States  of  New  York,  New^ 
Jersey,  Connecticut,  and  Indiana  to  obtain  an  election  by  a 
narrow  majority.  Bat  the  basis  of  all  ptilitical  prognostications 
was  swept  away  in  the  election  of  1896,  Mr,  McKinley  carried 
all  four  of  the  'doubtful*  States  by  majorities  aggregating  four 
hundred  thousand  votes,  in  a  total  poll  of  two  and  a  half 
millions;  he  snatched  four  'border'  southern  States  from  the 
Democrats ;  he  lost  to  Mr.  Bryan  ten  of  the  newer  western 
States  which  were  formerly  Republican,  This  was  the  work  of 
the  free  silver  issue.  The  present  problems  are  :  bow  lasting 
is  the  effect  of  the  changes  wrought  by  the  question  of  free 
coinage?  how  potent  is  the  supposed  issue  of  Imperialism  to 
cause  further  changes  F  and  in  which  direction  will  the 
resultant  of  the  several  new  and  old  forces  act? 

These  pages  will  reach  their  readers  at  a  time  so  near  to  the 
counting  of  the  votes  that  predictions  of  the  result  are  as  need- 
less as  they  are  hazardous.  Both  parties,  a  month  before  the 
election,  are  confident  of  success.  The  Democrats  expect  to 
retain  all  thej'  had  in  1896,  to  recover  the  southern  States  which 
they  then  loat^  and  to  capture  one  or  more  States  in  the  central 
West.  The  Republicans  espect  the  breach  which  they  effected 
four  years  ago  in  the  South  to  be  at  least  partially  closed  ;  but 
they  do  not  need  any  southern  votes.  They  could  lose  them 
all,  and  so  large  a  State  as  Indiana  beside,  and  still  elect  Mr> 
McKinley.  They  do  not  apprehend  the  loss  of  any  northern 
State;  on  the  other  hand  they  are  confident  of  regaining  some 
of  the  States  of  the  far  West. 

To  all  appearance  the  silver  question  is  working  in  favour  of 
the  Republicans  both  in  the  East  and  in  the  West.  A  certain 
number  of  Gold  Democrats,  some  of  whom  voted  for  Mr. 
McKinley  and  others  who  supported  the  independent  ticket 
of  Palmer  and  Buckner,  have  returned  to  their  party.  But 
throughout  the  eastern  States  the  fear  of  Mr.  Bryan's  ability 
and  disposition  to  bring  about  the  silver  standard  is  still  rife, 
and  most  of  those  who  broke  away  from  the  Democratic  party 
from  that  cause  are  still  opposed  to  it.  On  the  other  hand  the 
mining  States  and  other  States  of  the  far  West  were  carried 
over  to  Mr.  Bryan  by  the  silver  issue  only ;  and  his  evident 
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purpose  to  evade  all  questions  as  to  his  present  position  on  that 
question,  in  the  erent  of  bis  election,  has  alienated  manj  of 
his  supporters. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  estimate  the  effect  of  the  crjr  of 
Imperialism,  atiil  wholly  impossible  to  discover  any  popular 
; movement  onginatiag  from  the  '  trust  *  issue.  '  Expansion  *  of 
the  country  is  universally  popular.  Mr.  Bryan  takes  pains  to 
say  that  he  is  in  favour  of  it.  Feiv  of  the  coqiidod  peojde  can 
appreciate  the  subtle  distinction  between  *eipainsion*  and 
'  Imperialism.'  The  Republicans  scoff  at  the  actual  fears  of 
some  of  their  opponents  and  the  simulated  anxiety  of  the 
otherB.  They  are  not  oppressors  themselves,  and  are  not  in 
favour  of  oppression.  The  best  opinion  of  the  political  move- 
ment is  that  the  surface  current  is  toward  the  Republican  party. 
Scores  of  men  who  were  prominent  Democrats  in  Cleveland's 
time  have  publicly  pronounced  '  Imperialism  Mo  be  a  ''  bugaboo,' 
and  proclaimed  their  intention  of  voting  for  Mr.  McKinley. 
Whether  or  not  there  is  an  undercurrent  in  the  opposite  direc* 
tion,  a  count  of  the  votes  alone  will  determine.  Such  a  move- 
ment  cannot  be  inferred  from  the  result  of  the  elections  in 
Vermont  and  Maine, 

It  would  he  but  a  partial  view  of  the  situation  and  of  the 
probabilities  if  the  material  condition  of  the  United  States 
were  not  made  a  part  of  it.  It  is  a  well  known  fact,  to  which 
there  are  practically  no  exceptions,  that  in  prosperous  times  the 
tendency  to  sustain  the  existing;  administration  of  a  government 
is  stronger  than  in  hard  times.  The  circumstance  that  the  past 
four  years  have  formed  a  period  of  almost  unexampled  pros- 
perity, 90  far  as  it  is  worth  anjfthing,  is  in  favour  of  the 
Republicans.  Mr.  Bryan  recognises  this^  for  in  bis  address 
accepting  the  Populist  nomination  he  urges  that  the  industrial 
revival  and  the  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  farmers 
were  not  brought  about  by  Republican  measures.  He  also 
assures  the  Populists  that  prosperity  is  already  'on  the  wane.' 
That  is  a  good  argument  with  which  to  appeal  to  the  party 
which  has  always  thriven  on  the  cry  of  'calamity,'  But  the 
evidence  of  approaching  hard  times  which  he  produces  is  not 
convincing;  and  throughout  the  whole  region  in  which  the 
Populist  party  has  been  strong  there  is  no  indication  of  a 
collapse. 

To  some  readers  it  may  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that  in  all 
this  discussion  of  parties  and  candidates,  of  political  issues,  of 
the  colonial  policy,  and  of  the  minor  influences  to  be  examined 
in  connexion  with  the  canvass,  no  mention  has  been  made  of 
Questions  involving  the  relatiQas  bet^eeti  tke  TJuited  Kingdom 
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anU  the  United  Slatea.  The  reasoD  is  the  simplest  imaginabte. 
The  American  people  themselves  are  not  considering  those 
questions.  The  issues  which  must  be  decided  by  Ihem  arc  too 
momentous  to  be  complicated  either  with  smaller  matters  of 
foreign  policy,  as  to  which  a  mild  interest  only  is  felt,  or  with 
questions  of  mere  sentiment.  No  observer  of  American  opinion 
at  the  present  day,  who  is  also  conversant  with  popular  feeling 
in  the  past,  can  fail  to  be  impressed  by  the  decided  change  that 
has  taken  place  in  the  mental  attitude  of  the  people  towards 
England.  Vet  Englishmen,  whose  interest  in  American 
politics  has  naturally  been  confined  to  questions  of  trade,  or  of 
the  relations  between  Canada  and  the  Republic,  probably 
understand  clearly  neither  the  former  nor  the  present  condition 
of  public  opinion.  Tbcy  have  fancied  a  spirit  of  hostility 
towards  their  country  which  has  not  existed  for  many  year*. 
The  active  material  as  well  as  moral  support  given  to  the  cau»e 
of  Home  Rule  for  Ireland  was  dictated  rather  by  devotion  to 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  principle  of  *  the  consent  of 
the  governed '  than  by  a  sentiment  of  opposition  to  England. 
If  the  Republicans  made  much  of  every  piece  of  evidence  they 
could  accumulate  that  England  greatly  desired  the  downfall  of 
the  protective  tariff  in  the  United  States,  the  point  of  their 
argument  was  not  that  protection  would  injure  English  trade, 
but  that  the  trade  interests  of  the  two  countries  were  mutually 
opposed,  and  that  Americans  should  promote  their  own 
interests  rather  than  those  of  their  rivals.  When  questions  of 
territorial  boundary  have  been  raised,  each  country  has,  of 
course,  defended  its  own  contention.  The  isolation  of  the 
American  Republic,  its  few  points  of  contact  with  the  politics 
of  the  world,  its  frequent  changes  of  administration,  and  its 
lack  of  a  body  of  trained  diplomatists,  have  given  its  methods 
in  dealing  with  Its  neighbours  an  amateurish  character,  and  a 
crudeness  which  has  often  seemed  reckless  and  brutal.  Beneath 
the  surface  there  was  probably  no  more  firmness  on  the  one 
side  than  the  other,  and  on  neither  side  was  there  an  antagonistic 
spirit  that  would  outlast  the  decision  of  the  controversy. 

The  facts  that  a  vast  proportion  of  the  American  foreign 
trade  is  with  England,  and  a  large  share  of  Great  Britain's 
foreign  trade  with  the  United  States  ;  that  America's  chief 
industrial  struggle  has  always  been  to  protect  its  own  products 
from  English  competition;  that  Great  Britain  is  practically  the 
only  neighbour  of  the  Republic  on  the  American  continent, 
and  that  numerous  boundary,  navigation,  fishing,  and  trading 
questions  have  always  been  pending  between  the  Union  and 
Ibe  T>oniinioa — all  these  facts  have  aetved  Ui  cif&\«  ^Tt  x^S*.^  vo. 
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America  that  the  two  countries  could  never  agree.  Whenever 
the  (lUciissir>n  of  any  question  has  become  acute,  American 
statesmen  have  expressed  their  opinion  of  what  they  deemed 
British  ftrrogance  and  obstinacy  in  language  which  is  popularly 
designated  as  'twisting  the  lion's  tail.'  This  oratorical  devic*; 
may  be  reprehensible,  but  It  is  not  confined  to  any  one  country, 
But  the  general  attitude  of  America  has  been  profoundly  modi- 
fied during  the  last  three  years.  Every  American  at  heatt 
Leiieves  that  the  task  of  conquering  Spain,  and  still  more  of 
imposing  the  terms  of  peace,  unmolested,  was  facilitated  by  the 
friendly  conduct  of  the  British  Government  If  it  be  aJso  true 
that  no  American  who  has  studied  the  history  of  the  world 
fancies  that  the  great  and  mof^t  welcome  assistance  thus 
rendered  was  prompted  by  pure  disinterestedness,  his  apprc' 
ciatlon  of  the  value  of  British  action  or  abstention  is  nnt 
diminished.  All  governments  base  their  policy  upon  con- 
siderations of  self-interest.  Great  Britain,  in  this  case,  opened 
the  eyes  of  Americans  to  the  fact  that  the  common  interests  of 
the  two  nations  <irc  more  numerous  and  more  important  than 
their  mutual  antagonisms. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  discover  in  the  Democratic  platform 
apparent  indications  that  hostility  towards  England  exists,  and 
is  to  bave  its  part  in  determining  tbe  result  of  tbc  pending 
canvass.  The  party  '  condemns  the  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty  as 
a  surrender  of  American  interests  not  to  be  tolerated  by  the 
American  people  ' ;  it 'condemns  the  ill-con  coaled  Republican 
alliance  with  England  .  .  .  which  has  already  stifled  the 
nation's  voice  while  liberty  is  being  strangled  in  Africa';  and 
it  *  views  with  indignation  the  purpose  of  England  to  overwhelm 
with  force  the  South  African  Republics.'  Few  votes  are  caught 
by  these  utterances.  At  tbe  beginning  of  the  war  in  South 
Africa  many  Americans,  not  merely  the  Irish  politicians  who 
are  ever  seeking  a  (juarrel  with  England,  but  natives  of  the 
best  class,  sympathised  strongly  with  the  Boers.  At  the  clubs 
the  discussions  on  the  justice  of  the  case  were  frequently  warm 
and  even  angry.  It  is  impossible  to  say  on  which  side  was 
the  sympathy  of  a  majority  of  the  people;  but  it  is  not  unlikely 
that,  on  the  whole,  England  was  regarded  as  being  In  the  wrong. 
It  would  nevertheless  not  be  the  popular  judgment  that  the 
Interests  of  civilisation  will  be  promoted  by  the  success  of  the 
Boers.  No  person  of  standing  or  influence  in  public  afTairs 
suggested  an  attempt  to  assist  them  with  anything  more  potent 
than  an  expression  of  disapproval  of  their  enemies.  Even  Mr. 
Bryan  cautiously  refrains  Irom  going  further.  As  the  war 
rgcd   on  and   the  startling  events  in   China    attracted    the 
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attention  of  the  world^  interest  in  the  South  African  struggle 
died  awaj.  It  would  be  dif^cillt  at  the  present  time  to  collect 
aa  naseinblage  of  a  hundred  people  in  anj  lar^e  American  citj 
to  listen  to  the  most  eloquent  chatnpioi)  of  the  Boers, 

Again,  on  the  question  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal  and  the 
Claj'ton-Bulwer  and  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaties,  there  is  only 
a  tangaiti  interest  in  America.  It  was  discussed  wttb  a 
certain  degree  of  passion  by  some  of  the  newspapers  a  few 
months  ago.  Both  parties  profess  themselves  to  be  in  favour 
of  the  construction  and  ownership  of  the  canal  by  the  GoverQo 
ment  of  the  United  States.  But  no  one  is  really  excited  over 
the  subject,  no  one  anticipates  trouble,  no  one  doubts  that  the 
matter  will  be  amicably  arranged.  That  both  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  hare  rights  in  the  case  is  recognised  by 
the  Republican  administration  which  is  at  present  charged 
with  the  conddct  of  foreign  affairs.  The  same  fact  would  be 
recognised,  after  a  little  harmless  and  meaoinglett  bluster,  by 
the  Democrats^  if  they  should  obtain  power.  In  fact  it  is  not 
to  be  doubled  that  both  the  foreign  and  the  colonial  policy  of 
the  Government  would  remain  virtually  unchanged  under  a 
Bryan  administration,  despite  the  violent  phrases  of  the 
Democratic  platform  and  the  wholesale  condemnation  placed 
upon  everything  the  Republicans  have  done. 

The  part  played  by  America  in  the  Chinese  crisis  does 
not  enter  into  this  canvass.  But  the  Republicans  surely  ought 
to  have  found  in  the  events  in  that  quarter  of  the  world  the 
strongest  vindication  of  their  *  Imperialistic '  policy.  The 
possession  and  occupation  of  the  Philippines  alone  enabled 
the  Government  to  take  an  honourable  share  in  the  rescue 
of  the  besieged  Legations.  AH  Americans  approve  the  per- 
sistency with  which  Mr.  Hay  has  opposed  the  partition  of 
China,  and  hope  for  his  success.  Yet  the  Republicans  have 
failed  to  use  this  point,  as  they  might  have  done,  to  disprove 
the  Democratic  accusation  that  the  present  administration  '  has 
involved  us  in  so-called  world-politics,  including  the  diplomacy 
of  Europe  and  the  intrigue  and  land-grabbing  of  Aiia.' 

That  there  is  much  that  is  objectionable  and  much  that  It 
petty  in  American  politics  no  one  denies,  Americans  them- 
selves do  not  allow  the  world  to  forget  it.  The  accusations 
and  counter-accusations  in  the  party  newspapers  and  (ta  the 
stamp  bring  most  of  the  misdoing  to  the  torfacc.  On  tb« 
other  hand,  the  tendency  to  exaggeration^  which  is  perliara  s 
national  characteristic,  is  not  well  anderslofKl  beyond  "<qit« 
of  the  Union.     Foreigners  naturally  believe  that  is 
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most  part  guided  by  unworthy  motives^  or  dissuaded  from 
jtatesmanlike  action  by  fear  of  the  consequences  to  their 
personal  fortunes ;  that  corruption  is  rife  and  boss-rule  trium- 
phant; and  that,  in  short,  political  strife  has  but  one  end  and 
aim- — ■vote-getting  and  pJace-getting,  It  is  necessary  to  make  a 
large  discount  upon  all  these  points.  Other  nations  have  gone 
through  epochs  when  such  accusations  might  well  have  been 
brought  against  them.  Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  England 
herself  encountered  and  wisely  decided  great  questions  of 
government  when  there  were  evils  in  her  political  system 
as  extensive  and  seemingly  as  ineradicable  as  those  w^hicb  are 
sometimes  supposed  to  have  free  sway  in  the  States — and 
not  wholly  unlike  them.  All  students  of  history  know  that  the 
evils  were  but  minor  incidents,  and  that  a  vast  majority 
of  the  people  were  right-thinking  and  well-raeanlng  men.  So 
it  is  to-day  in  the  United  States.  Small  politicians  contend 
over  the  candidates  for  ofilce,  intriguers  plot  and  plan  to 
advance  their  personal  fortunes,  but  the  people  as  a  whole, 
regretting  that  they  must  now  and  then  be  used  by  the  little 
political  tradesmen  for  sordid  purposes,  vote,  as  they  fervently 
believe,  most  effectually  to  promote  the  honour  and  welfare  of 
their  country.  In  recent  years  they  have  had  to  decide 
questions  of  great  moment.  Some  of  them,  at  least,  they  have 
decided  wisely,  if  results  are  made  the  test.  Other  questions 
lie  before  them.  The  people  face  these  issues  with  courage  and 
with  soberness. 
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AiT.  S.— FEDERATION  IN  SOUTH  AFBIOA. 

1.  Cvrretpondenee  bettc^en  the  Colonial  Office  and  Governor  Sir 
George  Grey  rapeda^  kit  BeixUl  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Mope^  and  his  iubmqvttd  Btoppmdment.  Ordered,  hy  tlie 
House  of  Commons,  to  be  printed,  April  17th,  18tJ0. 

2.  Correspondence  respecting  the  Fropostd  Conference  of  Delet^atet 
on  Affairs  of  Souik  Africa.     (C.  1399.)    1876. 

3.  Further  Correspondence  respecting  the  proposed  Bill  for 
enabling  the  South  African  Cohnies  and  States  to  unite  under 
one  Government.     (C.  1732.)     1877. 

4.  Further  Correspondence  respecting  the  proposed  Confederation 
of  the  Colonies  and  States  of  South  Africa,     (C.  1980.)    1878. 

EVER  since  the  British  Gofemment  recognised  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  emigrant  Boers  tinder  the  terms  of  the 
Conventions  of  Sand  River  (1852)  and  Bloemfonteln  (1854), 
the  establishment  of  a  Federal  Government  under  the  British 
Crown  has  been  advocated  as  the  natural  means  of  recovering- 
the  lost  solidarity  of  the  Europeans  ia  South  Africa.  To-dajc 
that  object  no  longer  exists,  sioce  the  formal  aoneiation  of 
what  are  now  the  Orange  River  and  Traa$vaal  colonies  has 
brought  the  whole  of  European  South  Africa  (with  the  escep' 
tion  of  the  German  and  Portuguese  territories)  under  British 
rule.  Neyertbele»$,  the  creatioa  of  a  federal  administration 
remains  the  goal  of  South  African  statesmanship,,  as  being  at 
once  the  most  economic  and  the  most  efficient  sjstem  of 
government  for  the  British  South  Africa  of  the  future. 

Before  discussing  the  present  conditions  of  South  Africa,  in 
so  far  as  they  affect  this  question  of  Federal  Union,  it  will  be 
useful  to  refer  briefly  to  the  past.  Since  the  mischievous  results 
of  the  renunciation  policy  of  1854  came  to  be  perceived, 
three  attempts  have  been  made  to  remedy  the  mistaka  by  the 
establishment  of  a  Federal  Union  : 

(i)  The  abortive  attempt  of  Sir  George  Grey  in  1858 ; 

(ii)  The  unsuccessful  endeavour  to  unite  the  colonies  nnd 
states  by  Imperial  initiative  under  the  provisions  of  Lord 
Carnarvon's  South  Africa  Act,  1877  ; 

(iii)  The  partially  successful  effort  of  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes  in 
1889-94  to  bring  about  a  Commercial  Federation. 

A  statement  of  the  motives  which  influenced  the  promoters 
and  opponents  of  these  movements  respectively  will  serve  to 
reveal  the  significance  of  present  conditions,  and  assist  the 
reader  to  estimate  in  what  respect  these  conditions  are  likely  to 
promote  or  delay  the  attainment  of  Federal  Union  in  the  future. 
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The  motives  which  led  the  British  Government  to  confer  a 
separate  political  existence  upon  the  disaffected  section  of  (be 
Dutch — ^or,  more  correctly,  Frauco-Dutcb—popuIatjoti  were, 
primarilj,  the  desire  of  limiting  the  financial  retponsibilitj  of 
Great  Britain  in  South  Africa,  and,  in  a  secondary  degree,  the 
belief  that  the  separation  of  the  Republican  Boers  from  tbeir 
kinsmen  in  the  Ciipe  Colony  and  Natal  would  facilitate  the 
introduction  of  self-government  in  the  Cape  Colony.  The 
second  of  these  aims  was  part  of  the  enlightened  colonial 
policy  of  Lord  Grey,  who  proposed  to  confer  upon  the  Austra- 
lasian and  Cape  colonies  as  wide  a  measure  of  constitutional 
independence  as  the  circumstances  of  the  several  colonies 
permitted.  In  the  case  of  the  Cape  Colony  it  was  thought  that 
the  Colonial  Dutch  would  definitely  throw  in  their  lot  with  the 
British  settlers,  and  alienate  themselves  in  sentiment  from  their 
more  strenuous  and  primitive  kinsmen  who  bad  thrown  off  the 
restraints  of  British  rule.  Sir  George  Grey,  who  became 
Governor  of  the  Cape  in  1854^  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
the  process  which  he  called  the  *  dismemberment  of  South 
Africa'  was  a  mistake,  and  that  the  policy  of  renunciation 
would  fail  to  achieve  the  objects  which  could  alone  justify  its 
application  to  South  Africa.  The  knowledge  wbicb  be  rapidly 
acquired  of  the  political  and  industrial  conditions  of  the 
country  as  a  whole  made  bim  feel  that  the  estimate  of  its 
industrial  resources,  upon  which  the  determination  to  limit  the 
responsibilities  of  the  British  Government  was  based,  was  as 
unduly  depreciatory  as  the  belief  that  the  grant  of  a  separate 
political  existence  to  the  emigrant  Boers  would  simplify  the 
nationality  difficulty  in  the  Cape  Colony  was  mistaken.  In  his 
correspondence  with  the  newly-organised  Colonial  Department 
he  reviewed  the  whole  South  African  situation,  and  traversed 
seriatim  those  allegations  on  the  strength  of  which  the  British 
authorities  bad  apparently  made  up  their  minds  that  South 
Africa  would  always  remain  an  unremunei^tive  burden  upon  the 
financial  and  military  resnurces  of  the  Home  Government.  Her 
Majesty's  possessions  in  South  Africa,  he  wrote,  were  of  *  great 
and  increasing  value.'  The  colonists  did  not  desire  Kafir  wars, 
being  fully  aware  of  the  much  greater  advantages  which  they 
derived  from  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  industry ;  and  they  were 
willing  to  contribute  largely  to  the  defence  of  the  coQntry 
which  they  inhabited.  The  condition  of  the  natives  was  not 
hopeless;  on  the  contrary,  missionary  enterprise  was  producing 
most  beneficial  effects  upon  the  tribes  of  the  interior.  More- 
over, the  countries  north  of  the  Orange  River,  which  the  British 
Government  had  abandoned  to  the  |3oer  emigrants,  were  very 
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fertile  and  productive,  and  tlie  population  of  the  Cape  Colony 
was  already  spreading  norttiward.  On  tbe  other  hand,  the 
policy  of  renunciatian  would  fail  to  lessen  the  power  of 
resistance  possessed  by  the  Dutch  majority  in  the  Cape  Colony. 
The  mere  fact  that  the  British  Government  treated  the  Re- 
publican Boers  as  a  '  separate  nation '  would  not  destroy  the 
essential  identity  of  race  and  sentiment  which  united  them 
with  ibe  colonial  Dutch, 

'I  think  iher©  can  be  no  doubt  thiit,  in  any  great  public,  <t 
popular,  Of  tuitiouftl  queaiion  or  tnovemfttit,  the  mere  fact  of  CAlliiig 
the^e  people  different  nations  wonld  not  make  them  eo,  nor  would  tho 
fact  of  a  mere  ford&hlo  stream  running  between  them  Gover  their 
sympathies  or  prevent  them  from  acting  in  nnison.  .  .  .  AEaoy 
questions  might  arise  in  which,  if  the  GrOTcrmuout  on  the  aouth  Jiide 
of  tho  OmngD  Rivor  took  a  different  view  from  that  on  the  Dorth  side 
of  the  rivor,  it  might  bo  very  doubtful  which  of  the  two  Govenuaenls 
the  groat  mass  of  these  people  would  obey.*  * 

Not  only  so,  but  the  small  Boer  Republics  would  inevitably 
become  *  centres  of  intrigues  and  internal  commotions ' ;  nor 
could  these  diminutive  States  adequately  provide  for  their 
protection  against  the  dense  masse*  of  Bantu  population  ready 
to  dispute  possession  of  the  territory  which  the  emigrants  had 
occupied.  In  order  to  prevent  these  evils,  Sir  George  Grey 
proposed  to  unite  the  Free  State  with  the  British  possessions 
— the  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  and  British  Kaffraria — in  a  Federal 
Union,  and  to  establish  by  this  means  '  mutual  relations' and 
a  *^ common  council'  for  these  communities.  Tbe  Boers  beyond 
tbe  Vaal,  then  a  handful  of  scattered  farmers  torn  by  internal 
jealousies  and  barely  protecting  themselves  against  the  native 
tribes,  would  doubtless  have  followed  the  example  of  their 
kinsmen  in  the  Free  State.  Tbe  immediate  object  which  Sir 
George  Grey  bad  in  view,  in  thus  attempting  to  reunite  the 
European  Governments  in  South  Africa,  was  to  enable  the 
Europeans  to  present  a  united  front  against  the  military  tribes 
which  at  this  period  were  continually  disturbing  the  peace.  The 
Boers  in  the  Free  State  were  exhausted  by  almost  continuous 
conQicts  with  the  Basutos,  and  they  readily  acquiesced  in  the 
proposed  union.  After  securing  the  adhesion  of  tbe  Free  State, 
Sir  George  Grey  formally  proposed  his  scheme  of  Federal 
Union  to  the  Home  Government.  His  proposal  was  not  only 
rejected,  but  he  himself  was  charged  with  *  disobedience,'  and 
recalled  by  a  despatch  of  June  4tb,  1859.     Later  in  the  same 


•  Deapateh  of  November  lOtb,  1858,  to  the  Colonial  Secrctftry  (Sir  E.  B, 
L/ttoji), 
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year  he  was  reinstated,  but  he  was  allowed  to  remain  at  the 
Cape  on  the  one  conditloti  (wrote  the  Colonial  Secrelarjr) — 

*  that  yon  feel  yourself  Buffioiently  free  and  nncompromiHed,  both  witb 
your  Logielature  and  with  tho  iuhabitaiite  of  the  Orange  RiTer  Free 
State,  to  bo  able  personally  to  carry  into  efiect  tbe  policy  of  Her 
Majesty's  OuTernmeut,  which  is  entirely  opposed  to  those  meaeures, 
toQdiitg  to  tho  rcaunaption  of  eoyercignty  over  that  State,  of  which 
yoa  have  publicly  oiprossed  yoar  approval  in  yonr  speech  to  tho 
Capo  Parliament,  and  in  your  answers  to  atldrosses  from  the  Stat^ 
in  (jueetion,' 

Tbe  circumstances  of  Lord  Carnarvon's  attempt  to  reunite 
tbe  colonies  and  states  of  South  Africa  are  so  recent  and 
notorious  that  they  can  bo  set  forth  with  less  detail.  The 
particular  elements  in  the  South  African  situation  of  1875  wbich 
made  the  creation  of  a  central  authority  especially  desirable, 
were  (1)  the  menacing  attitude  of  the  native  population 
consequent  upon  the  acquisition  of  firearms,  purchased  by  the 
wages  earned  in  tbe  diamond  fields,  and  (2)  the  fact  that  the 
northward  expansion  of  the  Europeans,  stimulated  by  the 
discovery  of  diamonds  at  Kimberley  in  1870,  had  brought  the 
British  Government  once  more  into  conflict  with  the  Kepublican 
Boers.  Moreover  the  l^ransvaal  Government,  of  which  Preii- 
dent  Burgers  was  then  the  head,  was  practically  breaking  down 
under  the  strain  of  the  war  with  Sekokuni,  and  it  was  known 
that  a  large  section  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  country  would 
welcome  the  establishment  of  British  rule.  In  spite  of  the 
failure  of  Mr,  Fronde's  mission  and  of  the  opposition  manifested 
by  the  Molteno  Cabinet,*  Lord  Carnarvon  persevered,  and  after 
carrying  his  South  Africa  Act  through  the  British  Parliament, 
sent  out  Sir  Bartle  Frere  •  nominally  as  Governor,  but  really  as 
the  statesman  ,  .  .  .  most  capable  of  carrying  my  scheme  of 
confederation  into  eflfcct.'  f  Sir  Theophilus  Shcpstone,  acting 
under  a  Special  Commission,  annexed  the  Transvaal  on  April 
-  12tb,  1877.  The  revolt  of  the  Kafirs  on  the  eastern  border  of 
the  Cape  Colony,  and  ihe  Zulu  War,  prevented  Frere  from 
taking  any  immediate  steps  to  promote  the  adoption  of  Lord 
Carnarvon's  proposals  until  June  18S0.  Mr.  (now  Sir)  Gordon 
Sprlgg's  i^Iinistry  was  then  virtually  defeated  by  the  Afrikander 
party  on  tbe  Federation  question,  and  in  August  1880  Sir 
mrlle  Frere  was  recalled.    In  the  following  December  the  Boers 

♦  EeBpmmiblo  govpmrafnt  bad  been  intioJuc*d  mtu  lite  Cape  Colonr  in  1872. 

t  Lfttrr  to  Sir  liartlo  Frere,  Oetobot  \Z\h,  1876,  in  wLicli  L«ni  tJanuirTcb 
adcwl  Fr^ro  to  undertake  tlie  OoTomorship  of  tho  Cape.    Frere  aetoallj 
Uw  Ospo  on  March  Slit,  1S77. 
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tevolteJ,  and  on  August  3rd,  16S1,  the  Convention  of  Pretoria 
was  sjgneil,  and  the  retrocession  accomplished. 

The  bare  meniioa  of  these  facts  is  sufficient  to  recall  tlio 
general  circumstances  which  accompanied  Lord  Carnarvon's 
endeavour  to  regain  the  lost  solidarity  of  South  Africa.  Wc 
have  DOW  to  consider  the  grounds  upon  whicli  Mr.  Molteno 
and  his  party  opposed  Lord  Carnarvon's  scheme  of  Federation 
hcf()re  the  arrival  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  and  the  reasons  why  such 
a  federal  constitution  as  was  sketched  out  in  the  South  Africa 
Act  of  1877  was  considered  undesirable  even  by  those  wlio 
approved  of  the  general  principle  of  federal  union.  The 
ofiicial  correspondence  of  the  Cape  and  Imperial  Govern- 
ments and  the  utterances  of  the  colonial  press  show  that  there 
were  two  principal  objections  to  Lord  Carnarvon's  scheme. 
In  the  first  place  the  Cape  Colony  would  in  effect  be  charged 
with  almost  the  entire  cost  of  the  federal  native  administration  ; 
and  in  the  second,  Lord  Carnarvon's  Federal  Constitution  was 
such  that  the  Cape  Colonists  would  lose,  to  some  extent)  their 
newly  acquired  privileges  of  self-government. 

The  basis  of  the  first  objection  lay  in  the  fact  that  at  this 
period  (1875-8)  the  Cape  Colony  was  beyond  comparison 
superior  in  point  of  European  population  and  wealth  to  the 
remaining  members  of  the  proposed  Union — Natal,  Griqualand 
West,  and  the  Dutch  Republics;  while  on  the  other  hand  the 
native  responsibilities  of  these  smaller  communities  were  pro- 
portionately far  more  onerous  than  those  of  the  Cape  Govern- 
ment. It  must  be  remembered  that  this  was  before  the 
deslruction  of  the  Zulu  military  system  and  the  storming  of 
Sekokuni's  stronghold  had  unmistakably  demonstrated  the 
military  superiority  of  the  European  in  the  eyes  of  the  native 
papulation  of  South  Africa.  The  proposal  of  the  Cape 
Government,  therefore,  was  to  secure  unity,  not  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Federal  Constitution,  but  by  the  gradual  incorporation 
of  the  other  communities  into  the  system  of  the  Cape  Colony 
— the  several  communities  being  incorporated  only  when  they 
had  made  sufficient  progress  to  enable  them  to  contribute  a 
proportionate  share  to  the  general  cost  of  native  administra- 
tion. The  Colonial  view  is  expressed  In  the  following 
extract  from  a  minute  furnished  by  Mr.  Molteno  on  March  15th, 
187 7t  to  the  Governor,  Sir  Henry  Barkly  : — 

'  Tho  effect  of  the  meaBuxo  [the  South  Africa  Act,  1877]  as  sub- 
mitted for  their  oonsidraatioD  in  Its  prefieut  form  will  ho,  as  MiniBtera 
conceive,  to  abrogate,  on  the  union  of  any  stato  or  colony  with  the 
Colony  of  tho  Capo  of  Good  Hopo,  the  constitution  which  Her 
Majesty  has  hocn  graciously  ploasod  to  bestow  on  this  Colony,  and 
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to  eubBtitxitB  for  that  constitatiod  a  Legislattiro  elected  uod^r  tlie 
proTisions  of  the  Bill.  If  tliis  were  libsolately  ueoeeeary,  howeTet 
much  Ministtrs  would  deplore  it,  they  might  feel  inclined  to  yieW ; 
but,  seeing  that  thia  Colony  ig,  from  its  size,  the  number  of  its 
population,  aiid  its  resources,  by  far  the  most  important  of  the  South 
African  communities,  and  to  a  great  extent  may  be  considered  as  the 
parent  of  those  communities,  such  a  meaEure  seems  unnecessarily 
sweeping,  and  lilinistorB  do  nut  conaidor  it  would  be  either  n«oeanry 
or  desirable. 

*Thcy  would,  on  the  contrary,  submit  for  the  ooueidDration  of  the 
Bight  Hon.  tho  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Coloniee,  that  in  tbdr 
opinion  the  end  and  object  aimed  at  by  Her  Majesty's  Goyemment, 
and  in  which  Miuieters  concur,  might  be  attained  ia  a  more  eiuiple, 
and,  they  venture  to  think,  in  a  more  offectuol  manner  by  preEerring 
the  Parliament  of  the  Capo  of  Good  Hope,  and  pro  rid  tug  for  the 
ropreEontation  therein,  by  the  etato  or  colony  willing  to  join  in  the 
Union,  of  members  elected  by  such  state  or  colony ;  aud  the  s&id 
Parliament  might,  after  euch  union,  be  called  the  Union  Parliament, 
the  number  of  members  to  be  returned  by  such  state  or  colony,  oud 
the  terms  upon  which  the  local  goTeniment  of  such  state  or  colony 
and  the  larger  Colony  would  be  carried  on,  re&pectivoly  to  be  iettled 
by  mutual  agreement,  and  to  bo  ratified  by  Proclamation  or  Order  in 
Councili  as  provided  in  Clause  3  of  the  PermissiTe  BilL 

•  Subject  to  this  general  provision,  they  would  propose  that  the 
whole  arrangement  of  details  Bhould  be  left  for  settlement  by  the 
parties  to  the  proposed  Union  rather  than  that  they  should  be  fixed 
by  iho  proposed  Bill,  the  provLBiocs  of  which  in  this  respect,  by 
provoking  di£cu£&ion  and  criticism,  are  likely  to  detract  from  its 
ntility  os  a  purely  Permissive  BilL'     (0. 1980,  p.  8.) 

Lord  Carnarvon's  Constitution  waf  of  coarse  framed  wUb 
the  view  of  providing  the  best  form  of  government,  not  for  the 
Cape  Colony  alone,  but  for  South  Africa  as  a  whole  under 
the  then  existing  condition^-  Of  tbe$e  the  most  salient  were 
the  numerical  preponderance  of  the  Dntch  population  over  the 
British,  and  the  fact  that  the  great  mass  of  the  native  population 
had  not  as  yet  been  brought  under  European  control,  while  the 
miUtfiry  power  of  Cetywajo  and  his  confederates  constituted  an 
immediate  menace  to  the  safety  of  the  Europeans.  The  scheme 
included  a  Union  (or  Federal)  Government,  consisting  of  a 
Governor-General,  a  Privy  Council  of  the  Union,  and  a  Union 
Parliament  of  two  Chambers — n,  Legislative  Council,  and  a 
House  of  Representatives.  The  local  LegLslatnrex,  styled 
Provincial  Councils^  were  to  consist  of  one  or  two  Chambers  as 
the  case  might  be;  and  for  them  were  exclosiirely  reserved,  as 
matters  nf  local  concern,,  the  terms  of  the  provincial  franchise, 
i!ir«^l  taxation  for  provincial  purposes,  marriage  and  property 
Uws,  education,  local  works,  &c.      An  importaiit  feature  in  the 
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Act — and  one  which  was  hotly  resented  hy  the  Dutch  settlers — • 
was  the  provision  made  for  the  'due  representation  of  the 
patives  in  the  Union  Parliament  and  in  the  Provincial 
Councils,  in  such  manner  as  shall  be  deemed  hy  Her  Majesty  to 
be  without  danger  to  the  stability  of  the  Government.'  There 
wa«  to  be,  moreover,  a  General  Court  of  Appeal ;  and  Free 
Trade  was  to  be  established  between  the  members  of  the  Union. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  appointment  of  the  members  of  the 
Privy  Council  of  the  Union,  and  those  of  the  Legislative 
Council,  hy  nomination  of  the  Governor-General,  involved  the 
Cape  Colony  in  a  loss  of  constitutional  freedom.  This  was  the 
point  especially  objected  to  by  the  Progressives  of  that  day  : — - 

'  We  consider  the  adoption  of  Confederaticm,*  wrote  the  Teletjraph 
of  Port  Elizabeth,  'to  bo  worth  all  and  more  to  us  than  Lord 
CanjftTTon  or  even  Mr,  Fronde  haa  ever  valued  it  at ;  but,  in  our 
opinion,  any  endeavours  to  urge  the  adoption  of  the  Bill  as  gazetted 
mil  only  harden  the  projudicee  of  every  diviisioQ  of  the  Colony 
againfit  the  congideratiou  of  oven  the  priDciplo  involved. 

*  The  gifts  it  briiigs  ue  are  duet  and  ashes.  The  privileges  it  trices 
away  from  us  are  each  as  laen  wnrtb  any. consideration,  or  who  have 
any  foelings  whatever  of  iodopeudence  or  pfttriotism,  hold  to  be  the 
most  prcciooa  that  (he  citizens  of  any  Stato  can  acquire.  They  aro 
privileges  for  which  the  leading  polittciane,  ihe  press,  aud  all 
intelligent  citiKous  have  etruj^gled  in  this  coimtry  until  the;  attained 
to  thbir  poBs^sion.  Some  good  ConBorvativos  may  think  that  the 
more  adventnrous  section  of  the  commuuity  are  hasty  eometimcB  in 
their  desire  to  advance ;  but  none  of  any  influence  ever  ventured  to 
raiEo  the  argument  that  the  Colony  did  not  do  wisidy  when  it  ecaecd 
to  be  governed  entirely  by  officials  guided  directly  by  views  of  distant 
BtatesQien,  and  took  upon  itself  tbe  responsibility  of  constitutional 
existonce.  The  movement  fur  Confederation  has  been  conceived  to 
be  one  made  in  advance,  not  in  retreat ;  the  policy  was  to  be  on©  of 
progresBion,  not  of  retrogrosaion.  The  Bill  proposed  wonld  take  all 
tbo  life  of  our  political  being,  and  reduce  everythLug  approaching 
the  representation  of  the  people  to  the  misorahlo  condition  of  an 
impotent  farce.  .  .  . 

'  If  the  Bill  wore  to  destroy  the  constitntion  of  the  Capo,  root  and 
branch,  and  make  it  once  more  a  Crown  Colony,  we  could  nnderstand 
ita  provieiona,  aud  poBBibly  we  might  be  content  to  be  found  in 
security,  civilisation,  and  largo  profit*  by  the  agency  and  expenditure 
of  the  home  authorities.  But,  surely,  if  wo  are  to  ho  taken  care  of 
thronghout,  it  is  pitiful  moclcery  to  bo  oflorod  the  somblanco  of 
representation  with  a  view  to  the  Colony  being  saddled  with  rcsponsi- 
biHtiee,  debts,  and  taxation,  while  the  opiiiioDS  of  these  representatives 
when  disagreeable  can  bo  brushed  aside  as  mere  cobwebs  hy  the 
prceumptQuus  nominco  Cuuncil,  an  obsequious  Privy  Council,  and  a 
ma<>uificcnt  Governor-General.' 
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Mr.  Rhoiles's  effort  was  confined  to  the  promotion  of  a. 
Commercial  Federation.  During  the  period  when  he  was  Prime 
Minister  of  the  Cape  Colon j  (1890-96)  the  policy  of  racial 
conciliation  was  being  energetically  practised,  and  the  industrial 
development  of  South  Africa  was  rapid  I  j  proceeding  under 
the  double  stimulus  of  the  occupation  of  Afashonaland  by  the 
Chartered  Company,  and  the  establishment  of  the  gold  iaduitry 
on  the  Randt,  In  1889  the  Free  State  had  joined  the  Cape 
Colony  in  a  Customs  Union,  and  in  the  same  year  a  Railway 
Convention  was  concluded  between  these  two  Governments, 
under  which  the  Cape  Colony  undertook  to  construct  and  work 
a  line  running  through  the  Free  State  to  the  Transvaal  border, 
which  was  to  serve  the  Randt  district,  until  the  Free  State 
Government  were  prepared  to  take  it  over,*  Mr-  Rhodes 
himself  had  worked  in  harmony  with  the  leaders:  of  the 
Afrikander  party  ever  since  the  Rechuanatand  Setttement  of 
1884-85,  and  his  parliamentary  ]>oEition  depended  upon  the 
support  of  the  Bond.  It  was  his  intention  to  use  the  great 
resources  which  he  commanded  as  Chairman  of  the  De  Beers 
Company,  Managing  Director  of  the  British  South  Africa 
Company,  and  Prime  Minister  of  the  Cape  Colony,  to  induce 
the  Afrikanders  of  the  Cape  Colony  to  unite  with  the  Free 
State  in  a  common  effort  to  force  the  Transvaal  Government  to 
abandon  its  attitude  of  fiscal  isolation.  In  this  policy  the 
Imperial  Government  co-operated  to  the  extent  of  offering  to 
allow  President  Kruger  to  construct  a  railway  to  Kosi  Bay — 
and  thereby  realise  the  ambition  of  his  life  in  the  acquisition 
of  a  sea-port  for  his  Republic — on  condition  that  the  Transvaal 
entered  the  South  African  Customs  Union  within  three  years. 
President  Kruger's  reason  for  rejecting  this  tempting  offer  lay 
no  doubt  in  the  fact  that  the  Hollander  immigration,  and  the 
construction  of  the  Pretoria-Delagoa  Bay  Line  by  a  Dutch 
Company,  had  for  the  time  being  alienated  his  sympathies 
from  the  Afrikanders  in  the  Cape  Colony  and  even  from  the 
Free  State,  At  any  rate,  in  1895  he  practically  declared 
commercial  war  upon  the  Capo  Colony  by  closing  the  Vaal 
Drifts,  The  Transvaal,  therefore,  refused  to  join  the  Customs 
Union,  partly  on  commercial  grounds — that  is  to  say,  because  it 
was  pledged  to  support  the  Netherlands  South  African  Railwav 
Company,  with  Delagoa  Bay  as  the  port  for  the  Randt  dij^trict, 
against  the  rival  tines  running  respectively  from  the  Cape  ports 
and  from  Durban  ;  and  partly  from  a  fear  lest  commercial 
union    should    lead    to    political    union    and    the    consequent 

*  This  was  nol  dote  \ni\i.V  \'ftSil . 
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extinction  of  President  Kruger's  ambition  to  make  his  Republic 
'a  sovereign  iDternational  State.'  The  British  colony  of  Natal 
also  refused  to  give  its  adhesion  to  the  proposed  commercial 
Federation,  It  did  so  on  definitely  commercial  grounds*  The 
little  colony  was  pushing  forward  its  railway  system  with  great 
energy  towards  the  Randt,  in  order  that  Durban  might  compete 
with  the  Cape  ports  and  Delag-oa  Bay  for  the  carrying  trade  of 
the  gold  districts.  Fiscal  union  with  the  Cape  Colony  and  the 
Free  State  would  have  compelled  the  Natal  Government  to 
equalise  their  tariff  with  that  adopted  by  the  Cape  Colony  and 
tbe  Free  Stale.  This  would  have  meant  an  immediate  sacrifice 
of  the  prospect  of  earning  a  share  in  the  profits  of  the  carrj'ing 
trade  to  the  industrial  centre  of  South  Africa,  since  it  was  only 
by  keeping  the  Natal  tariff  low  that  the  Durban  route  could 
hope  to  compete  snccegsfully  with  its  rivals. 

With  the  revolt  of  Johannesburg  and  the  incursion  of  Dr, 
Jameson  into  the  Transvaal  (December  !^9th,  1^95),  the  hope  of 
a  commercial  federation  to  be  achieved  through  the  influence 
of  Mr.  Rhodes  was  abruptly  dispelled. 

In  order  that  the  experience  of  the  past,  here  briefly  outlined, 
may  be  applied  the  more  readily  to  the  present  situation,  it 
will  be  convenient  to  gather  up  the  results  of  the  foregoing 
retrospect. 

The  cause  of  the  failure  of  Sir  George  Grey's  effort  was  the 
direct  refusal  of  the  Home  Governmeat  to  listen  to  '  the  man  on 
the  spot' — a  refusal  largely  due  to  ignorance  of  the  political 
and  industrial  conditions  of  the  South  Africa  of  that  day. 
With  the  events  of  the  last  twelve  months  burnt  into  the 
brain  of  England  and  the  Empire  this  folly  is  not  likely  to 
recur.  The  immediate  cause  of  the  failure  of  Lord  Carnarvon's 
Federation  policy  was  the  abandonment  and  subsequent  recall 
of  Sir  Bartle  Frere.  The  Imperial  Government  had  put  their 
hands  to  the  plough  and  had  looked  back.  It  may  be  safely 
assumed  that  neither  the  present  High  Commissioner,  nor  any 
future  representative  of  the  Queen  in  South  Africa,  will  be 
again  suffered  to  be  deprived  of  the  support  alike  of  his  ofHcial 
superiors  and  of  the  nation  by  the  exigencies  of  party  politics. 
Of  the  two  causes,  however,  which  originally  made  Lord 
Carnarvon's  scheme  unacceptable  to  the  people  of  the  Cape 
Colony— the  fear  that  their  political  freedom  would  be  cur- 
tailed^ and  the  dread  of  incurring  an  undue  proportion  of  the 
burdens  of  native  administration — ^tbe  former  remains  as  active 
as  ever,  while  the  latter  has  been  largely  modified,  if  not 
altogether    removed.      Every    proposal    for     Federal    Union 
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ttnding  to  diminish  the  privileges  enjoyed  under  responsible 
government  would  prove  as  unacceptable  to-day  to  British 
ntlunists  not  only  in  the  Cape  Colony  hut  in  Natal,  the 
Trnnsvanl,  and  Rhodesin,  as  it  did  to  the  colonists  of  the  Cape 
Inenty-five  jean  ago.  In  other  words,  It  would  be  hopeless  xa 
ntlcmpt  to  create  any  Federal  Constitution  until,  at  all  e\  -^nti, 
tlic  majority  of  the  colonies  can  enter  itie  Union  on  an  equat 
fooling  of  responsible  government,  and  until  the  principle  of 
responsihlc  government  can  he  adopted  m  the  Federal  Legis- 
lature and  Executive.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fear  of  incurring 
a  disproportionate  share  of  the  burden  of  a  cammon  natire 
administration  would  not  (for  reasons  which  will  be  shortly 
explained)  now  deter  any  colonial  Govemoaent  from  entering 
the  Union. 

The  causes  which  led  to  the  refusal  of  Natal  and  the 
Tranivaal  to  enter  the  Customs  Union  promoted  by  Mr. 
llhodea  were  mainly  fiscal.  The  commercial  rivalry  of  the 
several  colonies  will  remain  one  of  the  chief  obstacles  to 
Federal  Union  in  the  future;  and  indeed  the  difficultj  will 
probably  be  accentuated  in  the  period  of  riipid  industrial 
development  which  should  follow  the  establishment  of  British 
lulc  throughout  South  Africa,  The  commercial  interests  of 
the  several  colonics  will  be  the  more  energetically  maid- 
taincd  in  proportion  as  these  interests  themselves  increase  In 
tm^nitude^ 

But  although  many  of  the  erases  which  bare  in  the  past 
been  adverse  to  Fe<leral  Union  will  still  operate,  the  political 
and  industrial  conditions  of  South  Africa  after  the  war  will 
exhibit  certain  changes  wholly  favourable  to  such  m.  Union. 
In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  obvious  fact  that  the  establish- 
ment of  British  authority  on  an  inilispu table  basis  will  deprirc 
the  Dutch  population  of  their  chief  m,otive  for  opposing  any 
Federal  Union  under  the  British  Crown  ;  since  it  may  be 
hopetl  that  the  object-lesson  of  the  preseot  war  will  prerent 
both  the  Boers  of  the  Transvaal  and  Oimoge  River  ooIodips 
ami  the  Dutch  Afrikanders  of  the  C-ape  Colony  from  any  longer 
cherishing  the  ambition  of  a  *  Sonth  Africa  for  the  Afrikuiders.' 
At  tb«  suae  time  the  Hollander  officials — &  poteot  infloeoce 
for  evil^ — ^vill  be  eliminated  from  the  Felbnned  administmtioA 
of  ibo  Transvaal  Colony. 

In  the  teoood  place  tbe  bordefl  and  responsibilities  of  native 
adtninistvmtioQ  hmrv  been  grc«tly  rednced  during  the  last 
twentt-fire  years  by  tbe  gradual  estabUshmenI  of  Evopcaa 
anthority  over  practically  the  whole  of  tbe  Bantu  popntatioD 
fivm  the  Z^mbe&i  to  Cape  Town.     The  administrmlioii  of  a 
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Dative  population,  which  outnumbers  the  ^European  ia  the 
proportion  of  six  to  one,  is  a  grave  rpsponsibitity  from  which 
the  European  inhabitants  of  South  Africa  cannot  escape  ;  but 
now  that  the  fact  of  European  sapremacj  has  been  practically 
accepted  hy  this  native  poputattiin,  native  ad  ministration  has 
ceased  to  constitute  a  serious  military  burden  ;  and  although 
the  tusk  of  edacating  the  native  arid  fitting  him  hy  social  and 
industrial  training  for  such  a  partner$bip  with  the  European  as 
may  be  mutually  beneficial  to  both  parties  presents  many 
difificultiei,  it  is  a  task  which  can  be  accomplished  more  easily 
and  more  efficiently  by  a  single  federal  authority  than  by  the 
action  of  the  separate  colonial  Governments.  The  respective 
contributloni  which  the  several  colonies  would  be  required  to 
furnish  to  the  coat  of  a  common  native  administration  should 
be  less,  and  not  greater,  than  the  cost  which  these  communities 
would  separately  incur  oo  the  same  account  The  native 
question,  therefore,  in  Its  present  form^ — as  a  social  and 
economic,  instead  of  a  military  question— no  longer  constitutes 
an  obstacle  to  Federation,  but  rather  presents  arguments  in 
favour  of  united  action  which  will  increase  in  cogency  as  the 
industrial  development  of  South  Africa  proceeds. 

Apart  from  the  settlement  of  reservists  and  of  British  and 
colonial  volunteers,  which- — it  may  be  hoped — will  be  among  the 
immediate  results  of  the  war,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
proportion  of  British  settlers  has  largely  increased  since  the  epoch 
of  Lord  Carnarvon's  federation  policy.  This  increase  of  British 
settlers  wa»  due  to  the  commercial  development  of  which  the 
establishment  of  the  gold  Industry  in  the  Transvaal  and  the 
founding  of  Rhodesia  were  the  most  striking  m^anifestations. 
In  South  Africa,  as  a  whole,  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war, 
there  were  probably  nearly  as  many  inhabitants  of  British 
origin  as  there  were  of  Dutch,  A  still  more  rapid  development 
of  the  mineral  and  agricultural  resources  of  South  Africa  in 
general,  and  of  the  Transvaal  in  particular,  will  fallow  the 
establishment  of  the  Queen's  authority  from  the  Zambesi  to 
Cape  Town  ;  and  this  development  should^ — and  indeed  must — >- 
lead  to  the  introduction  of  fresh  Anglo-Saxon  immigrants  in 
such  numbers  that  a  substantial  British  majority  will  be  secured 
in  the  course  of  the  nest  few  years.  The  probable  increase 
of  British  settlers  is  an  element  of  vital  Importance  in  the 
situation  as  it  affects  the  question  of  Federal  Union ;  and 
in  order  to  understand  its  significance  it  is  necessary  to  form 
some  definite  estimate  of  the  probable  trend  of  events  after  the 
war. 
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Three  periods  of  administration  He  before  the  Transraal  and 
Orange  River  Colonies  : — 

(i)  Martial  law,  until  the  Queen's  authority  has  been 
established  ; 

(ii)  A  Government  of  the  type  indicated  hy  the  term  *  Crown 
Colony ' — i.e.  one  in  which  the  principle  of  representation  is 
admitted  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  according  to  circumstances; 

(ill)  Responsible  government,  or  fall  Parliamentary  self- 
government. 

During  the  first  two  of  these  periods — periods  of  uncertain 
duration — the  realisation  of  any  scheme  of  Federal  Union  is 
not  to  be  expected ;  since  there  is  a  general  consensus  of 
opinion  that  a  Federal  Constitution  cannot  be  created,  until 
self-government  has  been  established  in  at  least  the  majority  of 
the  South  African  Colonies,  Now,  as  the  grant  of  responsihle 
government  cannot  be  made  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  two  new 
colonies  until  the  bad  effects  of  the  war  have  been  obliterated,  and 
political  stability  and.  industrial  progress  have  been  restored ; 
and  as,  moreover,  it  is  certain  that  the  most  cJTective  method  of 
securing  this  political  stability  is  to  introduce  fresh  Anglo~ 
Saxon  settlers  into  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  River  Colonies, 
and  generally  into  South  Africa,  it  follows  that  the  question 
of  fresh  settlers  governs  the  question  of  Federal  Union.  In 
plain  words,  the  present  preponderance,  or  even  equality,  of 
tbe  Dutch  population  in  South  Africa  would  alone  constitute  a 
sufficient  reason  for  postponing  the  creation  of  a  Federal  South 
Africa.  So  long  as  this  preponderance  is  maintained,  the 
application  of  the  principle  ol  responsible  government  to  the 
Federal  Constitution  would  require  the  recognition  of  the 
Dutch  language  and  the  maintenance  of  the  Dutch  Afrikander 
laws  and  institutions,  whereas  the  experience  of  the  last  twenty 
years  affords  unmistakable  evidence  that  to  allow  the  Federal 
Parliament  to  be  controlled  by  a  hostile  Dutch  majority  would 
be  the  most  fatal  of  political  blunders.  If  a  Federal  Legis- 
lature and  Executive  are  to  be  entrusted  with  the  destinies 
of  South  Africa,  the  control  of  that  Legislature  and  Executive 
must  l>e  In  the  hands  of  loyalists ;  in  short,  British  ideas,  poli- 
tical, social,  and  industrial,  must  be  allowed  to  work  witbout 
hindrance  in  the  future  development  of  a  country  for  which 
so  great  a  price  has  been  paid  by  the  Empire  at  large. 

Assuming  then  that  Federal  Union  cannot  be  introduced  until 
responsible  government  has  been  established  throughout  the 
South  African  Colonies,  it  remains  to  consider  what  advances 
in  the  direction  of  administrative  uniformity  can  be  usefully 
attempted  in  the  immediate  future ;  that  is  to  say,  white  the 
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Tmnsvaal  and  Orange  River  Colonies  remaia  in  the  stage  of 
Crown  Coloaies.  A  precedent  for  such  an  endeairour  to  secure 
Dniformlty  of  action  in  matters  of  common  concern,  pending  the 
creation  of  a  Federal  Union,  is  to  be  found  in  the  practice  of 
the  Australasian  Governments  during  the  period  in  ivhich 
the  Commonwealth  Constitution  was  in  the  making.  During 
this  intermediate  period  the  principle  that  the  representatives 
of  the  various  Australasian  Governments  should  consult  upon 
matters  of  common  concern  to  Australasia  was  put  into 
practice.  Conferences  were  held  from  time  to  time  at  which 
the  respective  Premiers  met;  and  hj  this  means  a  common 
course  of  action  was  pursued  where  necessary^  as  in  the  case  of 
the  question  of  Chinese  immigration.  It  is  not  too  much  to  hope 
that  the  representatives  of  the  Colonial  Governments  in  South 
Africa  should,  by  means  of  similar  conferences,  secure  uniformity 
of  action  in  such  matters  as  railway  administration  and  rates, 
customs,  and  the  treatment  of  the  native  population. 

To  those  who  have  expected  to  see  a  Federal  South  Africa 
riie  directly  from  the  ashes  of  the  present  conflagration,  and 
whose  thoughts  have  been  running  upon  such  questions  as  the 
site  of  the  Federal  capital,  the  relationship  of  the  Governor- 
General  to  the  Lieutenant-Governors,  and  the  rectification  of 
colonial  boundaries,  this  programme  will  no  doubt  appear  timid 
and  insignificant.  Nevertheless,  in  view  of  the  complexity 
of  the  problem  of  South  African  unity — in  view  of  the  wide 
divergences  of  interest  which  keep  the  several  colonies  apart, 
of  the  broad  lines  of  cleavage  scored  across  the  map  of  South 
Africa  by  the  underlying  antagonism  of  the  European  and  the 
native,  the  Dutch  and  the  British,  the  agricultural  and  the 
urban  settlers,,  to  say  nothing  of  the  opposite  ideals  placed 
before  the  British  public  by  Exeter  Hall  and  St.  Swithin's  Lane 
—  the  nation  will  have  reason  to  congratulate  itself  if  it  sees  this 
modest  programme  carried  into  effect.  Nor  are  the  practical 
adv^antages  to  be  derived  from  the  attainment  of  mutual 
co-operation  in  these  matters  inconsiderable.  What  is  wanted 
now  is  not  constitution-making,  but  industrial  development.  It 
cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  that  the  one  paramount  need 
of  South  Africa,  from  the  moment  that  the  embers  of  Boer 
resistance  are  quenched,  is  the  settlement  of  fresh  Anglo-Saxon 
colonists.  The  rapid  development  of  the  agricultural  and 
industrial  resources  of  the  country  would  at  one  and  the  same 
time  create  opportunities  for  the  reception  of  these  Anglo-Saxon 
emigrants,  and  by  diverting  the  attention  of  the  Dutch 
population  from^  tbeir  political  ambitions,  heal  the  festering 
sores  of  racial  animo&ity.     It   is  in  the  Transvaal,  of  course, 
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that  the  most  immediate  and  striking  results  may  be  eipecteJ, 
Under  the  Boer  Government  the  mining  industries  already 
established  were  subjected  to  an  annual  burden  of  unf&ir 
taxation  and  extortionate  charges  which  cannot  be  estimated  at 
less  than  two  and  a  half  millions  sterling-.  The  hearicst  item 
in  this  total  consisted  of  1,000,000/,  paid  to  the  Netherlandi 
Hail  way  Cotnpanj  in  excess  of  the  commercial  value  of  the 
services  rendered,  and  350,000/.  exacted  bj  the  dynamite 
monopoly.  Assuming  that  the  cost  of  expropriating  the  Nether- 
lands Railway,  and  the  proportion  of  the  expenses  of  the  war 
with  which  the  revenue  of  the  Transvaal  Colony  is  charged, 
will  fall  mainly  upon  these  mining  Industries,  they  should  still 
benefit  to  the  extent  of  1,000,000/.  annually  by  the  establish- 
ment of  British  rule.  The  direct  relief  thus  afforded  to  the 
existing  industries  will  form  only  a  part  of  the  industrial 
advantages  of  the  new  rigime.  The  security  of  British  rule  will 
attract  capitall  for  the  development  of  fresh  mineral  areas,  ami 
the  increased  population  due  to  this  cause  will  create  a.  demand 
for  agricultural  produce  which  will  justify  the  expenditure  of 
capital,  public  and  private,  on  irrigation  works  and  light  rail- 
ways, and  so  lead  in  turn  to  the  development  of  the  agricultural 
and  pastoral  areas. 

To  this  industrial  development  of  South  Africa,  of  which 
the  first  and  most  striking  results  are  to  be  looked  for  in  the 
Transvaal,  the  attainment  of  aniformily  in  regard  to  these 
matters  will  materially  cnntribute.  The  transfer  of  the 
Transvaal  *  and  Orange  River  railway  systems  to  British 
bands  M*ill  remove  the  political  causes  which  stood  in  the  way 
(if  agreement ;  and  the  adjustment  of  the  separate  interests  of 
these  colonies,  and  of  the  railway  interests  of  Rhodesia,  Natal, 
and  the  Cape  Colony,  remains  therefore  to  be  effected  upon 
commercial  and  financial  grounds.  The  increased  economy  and 
etrtciency  of  intercolonial  co-operation  will  enable  a  substantial 
reduction  of  rate*  to  be  accomplished  without  decreasing  the 
railway  revenues  of  the  respective  Colonial  Governments,  or  of 
the  private  companies  concerned.  At  the  same  time  an  adjust- 
ment oi  the  tariffs  should  prevent  the  fiscal  necessities  ol  any 
leparate  Colonial  Government  from  interfering  with  the  reduction 
of  the  cost  of  living  which  may  be  expectetl  from  uniformity  in 
the  administration  of  the  railways.  In  particular,  all  foodstuffs 
should  be  admitted  as  nearly  free  as  possible.     Scarcely  inferior 

*  it  is  to  be  prr-gumrd  Ibftt  iha  «x]iroprutUoD  of  tbe  KetiketUndi  B&il  wtj 
CnmiAQy  Trill  bo  effectod:  but  in  nay  cme  tte  Britt^  Administntion  in  Uiis 

i^>luuy  will  siicvtixt  to  Ibe  controlling  p>wera  and  ibttK«tf  po— tind  br  tbe  lute 
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imporUnce  to  Ibese  questions  ii  the  neceasity  for  providing 
an  abundant  supply  of  native  lAbour,  not  only  for  tlic  mining 
and  other  industries  already  established^  but  also  for  tbe 
irrigation  works  and  light  railways  which  are  to  open  up  fre$U 
districts  for  agricultural  settlers.  Concerted  measures,  based, 
for  example,  on  the  principle  of  Mr.  Rhodea't  Glen  Grey  Act, 
would  stimulate  the  native  population  to  offer  their  services  to 
European  employers;  and  special  facilities  for  the  economic 
transport  of  native  labourers  should  be  arranged,  so  that  the 
supplies  afforded  by  the  great  seats  of  Bantu  population  may  be 
easily  drawn  upon.  This  question  of  transport  is  Important, 
since  it  is  the  practice  of  the  African  natives  to  engage 
themselves  for  comparatively  «bort  periods,  say  three  months, 
OF  SIX  months,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  then  return  to  their 
homes,  where  they  establish  themselves  for  life  by  purchasing 
wives  ftnd  cattle  with  the  proceeds  of  their  earnings. 

In  short,  the  impulse  to  federate  must  come  from  within  and 
not  from  without.  The  army  of  Great  Britain  and  of  the 
Empire  has  accomplished  the  all-important  task  of  securing  tlie 
unity  of  a  common  subordination  to  the  British  Crown ;  the 
Imperial  Government  is  pledged  to  promote  the  settlement  of 
such  members  of  the  reserve  forces,  and  of  the  British  and 
Colonial  volunteers,  as  desire  to  make  their  home  in  the 
country  where  they  have  risked  their  lives.     It  is  more  than 

Srobable  that  municipal  self-government  will  be  granted  to  the 
Landt  and  to  other  urban  districts  in  the  Transvaal  so  soon  as 
the  exigencies  of  the  military  situation  permit.  When  the 
time  comes  to  grant  responsible  government  to  the  Transvaal 
and  Orange  River  Colonies,  it  may  be  possible  to  make  the 
acquisition  of  these  privileges  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  former 
Republics  simultaneous  with  the  creation  of  the  Federal 
Con$titatlon.  If  this  were  possible,,  and  if,  furtber,  the 
sentences  of  disenfranchisement  on  the  rebels  in  the  Cape 
Colony  were  annulled,  the  establishment  of  Federal  Unity 
might  be  presented  to  the  Dutch  population  of  South  Africa  as 
heralding  an  era  of  complete  political  freedom  and  racial 
conciliation.  But  whether  this  be  possible  or  not,  administra- 
tive unity  is  now  a  matter  for  the  colonists  themselves.  It  is  a 
movement  which  the  Imperial  Government  will  welcome,  but 
one  which  it  can  do  little  to  promote. 
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London :  Dent,  1899. 

3,  Poems  of  England  {with.  Notes).    By  H.  B.  George  and  Arthur 
Sldgwick.     London:  Macmillan,  1896. 

4,  Songs-     By  Charles  Dibdin. 

5,  Poems  written   during   the   Russian    War,     By  Archbishop 
Trench.     London  :  Kcgan  Paul,  1900. 

0.  Barrack-Room  Ballads.      By  Rudyard   Kipling.     London : 
Methuen,  1892. 

7.  The  Seven  Seas.    By  Rudyard  Kipling.     London :  Metbuen, 
1896. 

8.  The  Island  Race.     By  Henry  Newbolt.     London  ;  Mathews, 
1S98. 

9.  J^or  Enghn£s  Sake.      By  W.  E.  Henley.     London  :  KuU, 
1900. 

WITH  the  death  of  Browning  and  Tennyson,  Matthew 
Arnold,  Rossetti,  and  WUliam  Morrig,  English  poetry 
passed  into  a  silver  age.  The  hopes  and  fears  kindled  by  so 
many  startling  discoreriea  in  the  region  of  natural  science  had 
exhausted  themselves  i  that  pre-occupation  with  the  Middle 
Ages  which  had  followed  upon  the  Oxford  movement  had 
passed ;  and  no  new  passion  had  arisen  to  lake  their  place. 
We  had  settled  down  in  poetry  either  to  copy  the  old  masters 
with  Mr.  Watson,  or  to  embroider  natural  scenery  with 
Mr.  Bridges,  or  with  Mr,  Yeats  to  play  with  Celtic  dreams. 
All  at  once,  upon  this  ingenious  trifling  came  a  great  war  in 
South  Africa,  and  along  with  it  a  generous  and  unanticipated 
response  to  our  imperial  needs  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  oui  colonies.  Once  more  we  were  in  a  period  of  storm  and 
stress;  and  the  questions  presented  in  the  field  of  literature 
began  once  more  to  be  of  intense  interest.  Would  the  new 
atllatus  find  a  new  poet  through  whom  to  speak?  If  so,  in 
what  shape  would  the  new  work  of  art  be  born?  And  then, 
how  would  the  silver  writers  behave  under  the  strain  ?  Which  of 
them  would  *  awake  the  Spartan  fife'?  It  may  be  worth  while 
to  consider  how  far  and  in  what  way  these  questions  have  been 
answered. 

We  may  preface  our  enquiry  by  examining  some  cbaracteristict 
of  the  patriotic  poetry  which  the  great  poets  of  England 
have   bequeathed   to    as   from  bjgone   ages.      The   new-born 
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pride  of  KtizabethFin  Knglishmen  in  their  country^  which 
succeeded  the  defeat  of  the  Invincihte  Armada,  was  reflected 
!□  the  historical  plays  of  Shakespeare,  Id  1593  appeared 
'Richard  1I»'  in  1594  '  King  John,'  and  in  1597-8  the  two  parts 
of  *  Henry  IV '  and  '  Henry  V.'  The  first  point  that  strikes  a 
reader  who  looks  at  these  plays  from  our  present  point  of  view,  is 
that  Shakespeare  has  chosen  his  subjects  in  an  age  far  removed 
from  the  politics  of  his  own  day,  when  the  national  enemy 
was  France  and  not  Spain.  By  $o  tluing  he  made  indeed 
a  sacrifice  of  the  immediate  aympatbies  of  his  audience,  but 
he  g-ained  far  more  than  he  lost.  In  taking  his  facts  not 
from  news-sheets  but  from  the  pages  of  old  chroniclers,  he 
chose  a  material  already  far  on  its  way  to  be  sublimed  into 
poetry,  already  disencumbered  of  unessential  detail,  and  with 
the  valour  of  its  personages  already  heightened  to  heroic 
stature,  and  their  sorrows  and  failures  deepened  to  a  tragic 
intensity.  The  truth  at  which  the  poet  aims  is  independent  of 
particular  circumstances ;  if  he  can  display  upon  a  conspicuous 
stage  the  qualities  that  make  a  great  king  or  a  great  people,  or 
the  qualities  that  lead  them  to  ruin,  it  is  of  no  consequence  to 
htm  that  John  Lackland  and  Richard  of  Bordeaux  were  worse 
or  better  men  than  he  has  described  them ;  be  i$  content  If 
his  personages  have  so  much  verisimilitude  that  the  historical 
sense  of  bis  audience  is  not  outraged. 

In  the  second  place  it  is  apparent  that  such  patriotic  appeals  as 
are  introduced  into  his  plays  arise  naturally  out  of  their  context, 
and  can  with  difhculty  be  separated  from  it.  The  influence 
upon  the  spectator's  mind  is  a  reflected  influence  \  the  speeches 
cannot  be  shouted  across  the  footlights ;  tbey  must  be  uttered 
within  the  limits  of  the  stage  to  the  dramatis  personm.  In  so 
conditioning  his  appeals — for  it  hardly  needs  insistence  that  the 
appeal  is  really  to  the  audience^ — Shakespeare's  instinct  proved 
Itself  infallible  as  ever.  There  seem  to  be  two  chief  reasons 
for  such  a  course.  In  the  first  place  patriotism  is  so  delicate 
a  plant  that  it  needs  always  the  support  of  this  or  that  great 
triumph  or  sorrow,  if  il  is  to  flourish  at  all.  Except  in  regard 
to  some  such  special  circumstances  we  should  be  as  little 
disposed  to  love  our  country  as  to  love  the  air  we  breathe.  A 
second  reason  is  that  the  temperament  of  Englishmen  is — or  was 
— so  shamefaced  and  undemonstrative  that  it  will  hardly  tolerate 
appeals  to  patriotism  except  at  a  crisis,  and  will  not  tolerate 
them  even  then  if  the  note  is  pitched  high.  One  of  the  few  excel- 
lent things  in  Mr,  Rudyard  Kipling's  far  from  excellent  book 
*  Stalky  and  Co.'  is  his  description  of  the  shamefaced  disgust 
that  fell  upon  an  audience  of  boys  when  a  too  demonstrative 
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Member  of  Parliatnent  concluded  a  patriotic  harangue  by 
waring  the  Union  Jack,  Shakespeare,  although  he  wrote  wUea 
the  fall  tide  of  Elizabethan  patriotism  was  flowing,  wrote  no 
patTiotIc  lyrics. 

A  third  point  is  that,  notwithstandiog  this  deliberate  lower- 
ing of  the  emotional  key,  and  the  choice  of  what  may  seem 
a  pointedly  unempbatic  vocabulary,  Shakespeare's  patriotic 
appeals  go  home  to  their  mark,  and  as  certainly  to-day  as  when 
they  were  frrst  written.  Thus  it  is  with  lines  like  those  with 
which  '  King  John  '  concludes  : — 

^  Now  these,  her  princes,  aro  como  homo  again. 
Come  the  throe  comers  of  the  world  in  arms, 
And  wo  shall  shock  them.     Naught  shall  make  ua  rue, 
If  Englsud  to  itself  do  rest  bnt  true.' 

Again,  the  famous  description  of  England  in  Gaunt's  dying 
speech,  so  studiously  simple  and  restrained  for  the  most  part, 
rises  Indeed  at  the  end  to  something  of  lyric  intensity,  but  only 
that  the  wave  of  emotion  may  fall  over  and  break  in  a  passion  of 
shame  and  pity  ;  and  even  so  the  speech  is  placed  in  the  mouth 
of  a  dying  man,  kindled  to  prophetic  rapture  of  affection  and 
wrath  by  bis  approaching  end  : — 

*  Tbia  happy  breed  of  men,  this  little  world  >  .  . 
This  land  of  sack  dear  suuls^  this  dear,  dear  Ift&d^ 
Dear  for  her  reputation  through  the  world, 
Is  now  leased  out, — I  die  pronouncing  it, — 
Like  to  n  tenement  or  pelting  farm.' 

But  besides  the  way  of  indirect  instruction  in  the  causes  and 
conditions  of  national  welfare,  such  as  Shakespeare  employs 
in  '  Richard  II '  and  '  King  John,'  and  besides  that  of  direct 
and  rousing  appeals  such  as  he  introduces  incidentally  in  these 
dramas,  there  is  a  third  way  in  which  patriotic  themes  may 
be  successfully  treated,  and  that  i»  by  the  description  of 
heroic  exploits,  Shakespeare's  masterpiece  in  thU  mo^le  is 
'  Henrj  V,'  which  is  a  chronicle-historj  of  the  battle  of 
Agincourt,  just  enough  dramatised  to  supply  an  interest  in  the 
characters  and  fortunes  of  the  two  sides,  and  so  in  the  unexpected 
but  inevitable  issue.  Here  also  Shakespeare  is  careful  to  keep 
the  key  low ;  he  attributes  success  not  to  any  superhuman 
valour  in  the  English  army^-which  he  exhibits  in  the  persons 
of  certain  v'ery  human  specimens  of  its  component  nationalities. 
Captains  Gower,  Fluellen,  MacMorris,  and  Jamy — but  partly 
to  the  English  doggedness,  partly  to  the  vaingloriousness  of 
their  foes,  and  not  least  to  the  prowess  of  their  heroic  and 
ictlgious  king.     The  only  victories  worth  celebrating  are  those 
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whicli  have  been  won  against  odds ;  for  tbcsc  bave  depended 
not  only  upon  physical  but  upon  moral  qualities.  It  is  upon 
the  patience  and  cheerfulness  of  the  English  quite  as  much  as 
npOQ  their  valour  that  Shakespeare  rirets  our  attention: — 


•  Proud  of  their  numberB,  and  eeoure  in  soul, 
The  confideat  sind  over-lttsly  French 
Da  the  low-rated  Eoglish  piny  at  dice  ; 
And  chide  thu  etipple  tardj-gaited  night. 
Who,  like  a  foul  and  ugly  witch,  doth  limp 
So  tediouBly  away.    The  poor  cendomcuJ  Eugliafa, 
Liko  BacrlficoB,  by  their  watchful  firea 
Sit  paticutlj,  and  inlj  rumiuate 
Tho  morning's  danger,' 


Inpoi 
Michael  Drayton,  who  sang  the  same  great  victory  in  a 
ballad  measure,  is  no  le»s  careful  of  the  Englishman's  modest 
susceptibilities.  He  emphasises  the  pride  of  the  French  in 
sending  to  the  king  for  ransom^  and  Henry's  heroism  in 
refosing^  to  be  ransomed,  and  averts  the  evil  eye  by  rhetorically 
questioning  whether  Englishmen  were  in  his  day  as  brave  at 
their  ancestors : — 

*  Oh,  ^hcn  ehall  £agliahmen 
With  such  acta  fill  a  pen, 
Or  England  breed  again 
Such  a  King  Harry  ? ' 

But,  having  satisfied  these  moral  and  Anglo-Saxon  conventions, 
he  can  surrender  himself  to  the  strong  joy  of  battle  ;  and  never 
before  or  since  in  English  has  fighting  been  sutig  In  so  swift 
and  vigorous  a  line.  There  are  critics  who  would  deprive 
Drayton  of  all  the  honour  of  this  magnificent  poem,  on  the 
plea  of  some  quite  imaginary  ballad,  now  lost,  from  which  he 
drew  bis  inspiration  ;  juat  as  there  are  critics  who  wish  to  claim 
for  Shakespeare  Drayton's  magnificent  sonnet,  *  Since  there's 
no  help,  come  let  us  kiss  and  part,'  Happily  Drayton  has  left 
work  in  each  kind  which,  though  not  equal  to  these  master- 
pieces, approaches  sufficiently  near  to  afTord  evidence  that  they 
are  from  lUe  same  hand.  The  *  Virginian  Voyage '  is  a  patriotic 
ballad,  with  a  slow  staccato  movement,  like  a  series  of  notes 
on  a  trumpet,  which  is  not  so  well  known  as  it  deserves.  But 
it  does  not  attain  to  the  rank  of  the  'Ballad  of  Agincourt.' 
The  very  first  line  of  this  ballad, 

'  Fair  stood  the  wind  for  France,' 

is  an  inspiration  of  genius,  as  happy  as  the  old  Hebrew  boast, 
'  The  stars  in  their  courses  fought  against  Sisera,'  if  not,  indeed, 
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happier^  as   being  content  with  impljiitg'  rather  than  stating 
that  the  heavenly  powers  were  on  the  side  of  the  English. 

We  hare  to  pass  from  the  spacious  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
to  the  still  more  spacious  days  of  Queen  Victoria  before  we 
come  upon  a.  second  great  era  of  national  poetry  ;  and  for  any 
large  and  comparable  achievement  in  this  field  we  must  pass 
from  the  plays  and  ballads  of  Shakespeare  and  Drayton  to  the 
plays  and  ballads  of  Tennyson,  who  was  a  learned  student  of 
their  methods  as  well  as  a  poet  of  great  and  original  genius. 
As  the  disciple  of  Shakespeare,  Tennyson  must  be  held  to  have 
achieved  some  successes  but  to  have  failed  upon  the  whole.  It 
cannot  be  said,  even  by  Tennyson*s  greatest  admirer,  that  in 
his  plays  of  'Queen  Mary,'  'Harold/  and  *  Becket,'  he  has 
had  Shakespeare's  success  in  fusing  the  national  and  personal 
interests.  In  all  of  them,  what  dramatic  interest  there  is 
concerns  the  fortunes  of  the  chief  character  as  an  individual, 
not  as  the  representative  of  England  ;  and  the  interest  is 
commonly  but  languid.  But  in  the  patriotic  speeches  which 
arc  introduced  here  and  there  he  is  undoubtedly  successful,  and 
in  Shakespeare's  own  manner.  How  entirely  subservient  to 
the  play  and  dramatically  in  key,  and  yet  at  the  same  time 
interesting  and  affecting  to  the  audience,  is  the  dream  of  the 
dying  Confessor,  in  *  Harold ' ; — 

*  The  green  tree ! 
Then  a  great  Angel  past  along  the  highest 
Crying  "  The  doom  of  England,"  and  at  once 
He  etood  beside  me,  in  hia  graBp  a  sword 
Of  lightniugs,  wherewithal  be  cleft  the  tree 
From  ofl'  the  bearing  trunk,  and  horl'd  it  from  him 
Three  fields  away,  and  then  he  daeh'd  and  drench'd, 
He  dyed,  he  soak'd  the  trunk  with  haman  blood, 
And  brought  the  Gunder'd  tree  agoinj  and  set  it 
Straight  on  the  trunk,  that  thus  baptised  in  blood 
Grew  over  high  aud  higher,  beyond  my  seeing. 
And  shot  out  fiidelong  boughs  acroaa  the  deep 
That  dropt  themselves,  and  rooted  in  far  ides 
Beyond  my  aeeing  %  and  the  great  Angel  rose 
And  past  again  along  the  highest  dying 
"  The  doom  of  Englwid  1 "  ' 

It  is  as  the  pupil  of  Drayton  that  Tennyson  has  plucked  his 
fairest  laurels  as  a  patriotic  poet.  'The  Charge  of  the  Light 
Brigade'  perhaps  lacks  the  superb  freedom  and  swiftness  of 
movement  that  characterise  its  model,  and  it  ends  altogetber 
too  tamely,  but  it  has  distinction  of  its  own,  and  must  rank  ai 
pjic  ol  the  few  successful  battle-pieces  of  our  day — far  more 
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successful  than  its  companion  piece,  •  The  Charge  of  the  Heavy 
Brigade/  As  a  balladist,  however,  Tcnnjson  presently  outdid 
his  master.  Even  the  ^Ballad  of  Agincourt'  reads  like  a  youth- 
ful experiinent  by  the  side  of  the  'Ballad  of  the  Revenge' — 
so  brilliant  is  the  writing,  »o  majestic  the  rh^'thm,  so  admirably 
varied  the  metre,  lengthening  and  falling  short  according  to 
the  stress  of  the  narrative,  as  though  the  lines  were  veritably 
inspired  with  life.  Nor  does  the  'Defence  of  Lucknow '  fall 
far  behind  this  noble  poem. 

But  besides  thus  reviving  old  traditions  of  national  poetry, 
Tennyson  broke  new  ground,  and  that  in  two  ways.  In  the 
first  place,  he  adventured  the  perilous  eDterpriae  of  the  patriotic 
lyric.  His  first  crude  attempts,  such  as  'Love  thou  thy  land,* 
may  be  unhesitatingly  dismissed  as  failures.  The  freedom 
which  an  Englishman  loves  is,  indeed,  *  sober-suited,'  and  no 
one  abhors  hysterical  enthusiasm  so  much  as  be ;  at  the  same 
time  he  can  be  made  to  yawn.  In  '  Maud,'  however,  a  poem 
which  was  the  direct  outcome  of  the  Crimean  War,  a  *  mono- 
drama,'  as  it  was  called,  Tennyson  invented  for  himself  a  form 
which  should  allow  him  all  the  freedom  and  force  of  lyrical 
utterance,  while  it  also  secured  bitn  the  shelter  of  a  dramatis 
persona  behind  whom  he  could  speak  ;  and  into  the  lyrics  of 
*AIaud*  he  poured  a  palinode  of  all  such  crude  glorification  of 
industrial  peace  as  had  inspired  '  Locksley  Hall.'  Tennyson 
performed  not  one  of  his  least  services  to  the  Empire  when  he 
wrote  such  lines  as — 

'  For  I  trufit  if  an  enemy's  fleet  canie  yonder  round  by  the  hill, 
And  the  rushing  battle-bolt  sang  from  the  three-decker  out  of  the 

foam, 
That  the  emooth-faced,   enub-uoBed   rogue  weald    leap   from  Mb 

counter  and  till, 
And  strike,  if  he  could,  were  it  but  with  hifl  cheating  yotdwatid, 

home.' 

Tennyson's  second  great  and  original  contribution  to  national 
poetry,  which  in  point  of  time  came  first,  was  his  '  Ode  on  the 
Death  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,'  It  may  seem  astonishing 
that   English   poetry    should    possess    so    few    eulogies   of    its 

»  national  heroes  \  for  to  celebrate  a  great  warrior  would  seem 
a  natural,  almost  an  obvious,  way  of  handing  on  the  torch  of 
his  patriotism.  The  fact  is  that  such  eulogies  are  numberless, 
but  that  they  are  forgotten  almost  as  soon  as  written,  because 

Cv  cases  have  they  been  written  by  poets. 
'  Who  hath  not  road  of  fam'd  Ramillia's  pUia, 
Bavftjrift's  fall,  and  Dfluuho  choak'd  with  elaiu  ? 
EshftUBted  themes ! ' 
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asks  Mr.  Tickell  in  a  poem  '  On  the  Prospect  of  Peace  * ;  but 
all  these  battle-pieces  have  long  ago  been  gatherfcd  to  oblivion, 
along  with  Mr,  Tickell's  own  ode.  Even  Addison's  once 
famous  eulogj  of  Marlborough  is  now  remembered  onlj  for 
one  profane  simile.  That  being  so,  it  may  be  hazardous  to 
prophesy  for  Tennyson's  ode  a  longer  life.  It  has,  perhaps, 
here  and  there  a  somewhat  uncertain  sound,  as  though  feeling 
its  way,  an  almost  inevitable  result  of  its  irregular  structure; 
but  it  contains  at  least  one  sonorous  passage — its  eighth  section 
— which,  as  long  as  the  present  standards  of  good  writing  hold, 
must  rank  high  among  our  few  patriotic  masterpieces : 

'  Not  ODce  or  twice  in  our  fair  isJAnd-stoiy, 
The  path  of  duty  was  the  way  to  glory ; 
He,  that  ever  following  her  cummauds, 
On  with  toil  of  heart  and  knees  and  hands, 
Thro'  the  long  gorge  to  the  far  light  has  won 
Bis  puth  upward,  and  prevail'd, 
ShidI  find  the  toppling  crags  of  Duty  scaled 
Are  close  upon  the  ehiuing  tahle-lauds 
To  which  our  God  Himself  ib  moon  and  bud/ 

In  the  interval  between  Shakespeare  and  Tennyson  there  are 
to  be  found  occasional  pieces  which  deserve  a  place  in  any 
collection  of  patriotic  poetry,  as,  for  instance,  Marvell'*  fine 
*  Horatian  Ode '  to  Cromwell  j  but  for  the  most  part  they  have 
the  misfortune  to  be  inspired  by  party  hopes  and  fears  rather 
than  by  enthusiasm  for  the  whole  State.  From  Milton  we  hav^e 
disiippointingly  little;  but  the  sonnets  we  might  well  have 
looked  for  from  him  were  at  last  written  by  Wordsworth.  It 
is  interesting  to  know  that  it  was  with  Milton  before  him  as 
a  model  that  Wordsworth  first  experimented  in  sonnet-writing; 
for  undoubtedly  there  passed  from  the  elder  poet  to  the  younger 
something  more  than  the  mere  rhythm  and  cadence  of  his  linei; 
there  passed  also  the  heroic  style  and  what  underlies  heroic 
style — dignity  of  thought,  passion  of  conviction,  self-restraint. 

Not  unworthy  to  find  a  place  by  these  admirable  and  happily 
w^ell-known  sonnets  of  Wordsworth  are  certain  sonnets  written 
by  the  late  Archbishop  Trench  at  the  time  of  the  Crimean  war. 
They  are  inspired  by  a  like  dignity  and  passion,  and  though 
they  do  not  attain  to  the  majesty  of  Wordsworth's  movement, 
and  do  not  burn  themselves  into  the  memory  by  a  perfect 
adequacy  of  expression,  yet  they  are  well  worth  studying 
again,  now  that  the  circumstances  that  called  them  forth  have 
returned  upon  us,  for  they  are  the  utterances  not  only  of  a 
Christian  scholar  and  a  gentleman,  which  is  much,  but  also  of 
otio  who  waS|  in  his  mco^ure^  a  genuiae  ^oet.     The  thought  of 
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the  following  poem  has  probably  been  in  the  minds  of  many 
fluring  the  present  war  : — 

*  Yes,  let  us  Qwn  it  in  confeesion  free. 
That  when  we  girt  oiiFfielves  to  quell  the  wrong, 
We  deemed  it  not  bo  giant-like  und  istrong, 
But  it  with  our  slight  effort  thought  to  see 
Fashed  from  its  bsuae  ;  yea,  almoet  deomed  that  we, 
ChampioDB  of  right,  might  bo  excttged  the  price 
Of  jmio,  and  los8,  and  large  Sfjlf-sacrifice, 
Set  evor  on  high  thingi  b3f  Heaven's  decree. 
What  if  this  work's  great  hardness  was  concealed 
From  us,  until  no  far  upon  oar  way 
Thot  no  OBoap©  remained  us,  no  retreat, — 
Lciit^  being  at  an  earlier  hour  revealed, 
We  might  !inve  shrunk  too  W4?akly  frotu  Iho  heat 
And  ehunned  the  bur  J  en  of  this  fierjr  day  ?  * 

The  Archbishop's  poems  upon  the  Crimean  battles  arc  fult  u( 
nubic  thoughts^  drawn  t'rom 

'  Those  old  Bprings  of  inspiration, 
Mighty  death,  and  mightier  love' ; 

and  we  are  glad  to  see  that  the  publishers  have  re-issued  them 
in  a  cheap  form. 

Proceeding  from  these  legacies  of  the  past  to  our  own  day, 
and  asking  what  we  have  to  put  beiide  them,  the  answer  must  be, 
first,  that  it  is  too  soon  to  demand  the  greater  works  which  the 
recent  revival  of  patriotic  enthusiasm  may  perchance  inspire. 
At  the  same  time  the  fact  must  be  noted  that  there  have 
been  no  plays  in  recent  years  which  have  sought  inspiration  in 
England's  heroical  achievements ;  and  also  thc?re  have  been  no 
great  odes,  notwithstanding  the  unprecedented  flow  of  verse  at  the 
lime  of  the  Queen's  Jubilee.  On  the  other  side  of  the  account 
must  be  reckoned  not  a  few  ballads  that  deserve  attention,  and 
much  lyrical  work  of  various  kinds,  with  a  considerable  outburst 
of  popular  song.  To  speak  first  of  tlie  ballads.  The  first  in 
order  of  appearance  were  Mr.  Rudyard  KiplingV  These  wett 
especially  jnteresliog  to  the  literary  critic  because  they  were 
the  experiments  of  a  past-master  of  the  banjo  and  concertina 
upon  a  more  warlike  instrument,  the  drum.  Mr.  Kipling's 
most  efTective  ballad  measure  is  the  rhymed  couplet  of  six  or 
seven  accents,  though  accent  seems  a  word  hardly  strong 
enough  for  the  thump  he  manages  to  give.  Not  only  does  the 
metre  thump,  but  the  words  thump  as  well.  Never  were  words 
so  emphatic  strung  together  in  so  emphatic  a  metre.  And  this 
is  an  undoubted  merit  for  the  purpose  in  view,  since  the  drum 
is  an  even  more  martial   instrument   than   either  fife  or  bugle. 
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Again,  not  only  is  Mr.  Kipling's  vocabulary  the  most  emphatic 
in   the  world »  but  it   is  also  the   ino$t  wnrld-wide.     No  mor^^ 
bitter  punishment  for  Little  England ers,  if  any  »ur\'ive^  couldl_I 
be  devised  than  to  set  them  to  pamphrase  and  annotate  Mr. 
Kipling's  ballad  of  *  The  English  Flag/ 

'  The  Eaet  Wind  roared : — From  tho  Kuriles,  the  Bitter  Seas,  Tcoroe^ 
And  me  men  call  the  Homo-Wind,  for  I  bring  the  Engliah  home, 
took — look  well  to  your  Bhippjiig !  By  tho  breath  of  my  mad  typhoon 
I  swept  your  close-packed  Prnya  and  beacLed  yoar  best  at  KowIooq  ! 
Tho  reeling  jnnka  behind  me,  and  tho  racing  seas  before, 
I  raped  your  rioheflt  roadstead — I  plnndered  Singapore  ! 
I  set  my  hand  on  the  Hoogli ;  as  a  hooded  snake  she  rose. 
And  I  flung  your  Btontest  steamers  to  roost  with  tho  startled  crows.' 

Tbis  style  of  writing  is  undoubtedly  a  great  improvetnetit  on 
the  metre  of  Macaulay's  Armada  ballad,  as  its  encyclopo^ic 
references  eclipse  Macaulay's  more  modest  and  insular  geography 
lesson,  A  better  piece  of  work,  however,  with  scarcely  a  weak 
line  in  it,  and  telling  a  tale  as  a  ballad  should^  is  the  'Ballad 
nf  East  and  West/  which  has  already  achieved  much  pHipularlty 
in  places  where  they  recite. 

Another  and  a  more  elegant  writer  of  ballads  is  Mr.  Henry 
Newholt.  Mr.  New  bolt's  manner  is  less  stark  and  trenchant 
than  Mr.  Kipling's,  and  he  has  more  care  for  the  airs  and 
graces  of  verse.  His  iostrumeot  is  not  the  drum,  but  the  flute, 
which  he  uses  to  excellent  purpose.  His  interest  is  in  such 
incidents  and  adventures  as  were  sung  by  the  late  Sir  Francis 
Hastings  Doyle  in  the  'Loss  of  tbe  Birkenhead,'  and  'The 
Private  of  the  Buffs' — a  poem  which,  without  being  in  any 
way  remarkable,  hits  exactly  the  right  note,  perhaps  because 
it  is  neither  too  clever  nor  too  violent  nor  too  sentimental. 
Mr.  New  bolt  is  a  more  cunning  master  of  verse  than  hit 
predecessor,  though  ho  coukl  not  be  a  more  skilful  conjurer 
of  our  tears.  Some  of  his  best  pieces,  stich  as  '  The  Fighting 
Temeraire '  and  '  Drake's  Drum,'  are  the  outcome  of  that  revived 
interest  in  sea-power  wbtcb,  both  here  and  on  the  Continent,  is 
one  of  the  chief  signs  of  the  times.  It  is  an  admirable  spirit, 
admirably  expressed,  that  animates  the  following  stanza  ; — 

'  Brako  he's  in  hie  hammock  till  tho  groat  Armadas  cotno, 

(Cap ten,  nrt  tha  eleepin'  there  below  ?) 
Sluug  atwoen  the  round  shot,  listoniu*  for  tbe  drum, 

An'  dreaoiin'  arl  tho  time  of  Plymouth  Hoe. 
Call  him  on  the  deep  seas,  call  him  up  the  Sound, 

Call  him^  whoa  you  sail  to  meet  the  foe  ; 
Whero  the  old  tiude'«  plyin*  an'  tho  old  Bag  flyia*, 
Thoy  shall  find  him  ware  and  wakin',  ns  they  found  him  long  Ago !  * 
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Anotlier  very  pleasing  ballad  is  that  called  '  Gillespie^'  which 
chronicles  an  incident  of  the  I  ad  tan  Mutiny^  It  is  the  story 
of  a  ridei  and  tells  bow — 

'  Biding  at  dawn,  riding  alone, 
Gillespie  came  to  f^e  Velloro/ 

In  its  waj  it  is  as  clever  a  translation  of  a  horse's  legs  Into 
metre  as  Tennyson's  '  Proputty,  Proputty  I  *  or  Browning's 
*  How  They  Brought  the  Good  News  to  Ghent ' : — 

•  Their  rowels  rippod  their  horsea'  eidee, 

Their  hearts  were  red  with  a  deeper  goad, 
But  ever  a^one,  hefore  them  all, 
Gillespie  rode,  Gillespie  rode.' 

Another  ballad  of  the  Mutiny  is  that  of  *  John  Nicholson,'  a 
successful  imitation  of  the  old  fdlk-hallad,  nev^er  quite  deserting 
modern  English,  but  suggestive  of  much  that  echoes  in  the 
chambers  of  memory.  Such  stories  are  well  worth  the  telling, 
and  we  hope  Mr.  New  bolt  may  find  himself  inspired  to  write 
more  of  them  ;  certainly  there  can  be  no  better  lessons  for  the 
jonng  in  Imperial  responsibility. 

We  must  now  proceed  to  glance  at  what  has  been  accom- 
plished of  late  in  the  domain  of  the  pure  Ij-ric.  It  has  been 
pointed  out  above  that  the  great  poets  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
whom  Tennyson  elected  to  follow,  instinctively  avoided  a 
lyrical  expression  for  purposes  of  patriotic  appeal,  and  some 
reasons  were  suggested  that  seemed  to  justify  their  reserve.  It 
is  a  little  disconcerting  therefore  to  find  how  many  patriotic 
effusions  have  recently  taken  this  questionable  form.  Still,  it 
ba4  to  be  remembered  that  different  ages  have  their  character- 
iatic  methods,  and  Art  is  justified  of  all  her  children  ;  so  that 
the  matter  must  not  be  prejudged.  It  may  be  that  the  sentiment 
of  patriotism  has  in  these  last  days  reached  a  passionate  and 
self-conscious  stage  at  which  even  Englishmen  must  express  it 
by  *  the  Ijrical  cry ' ;  and  Mr.  Kipling  has  taken  the  pains  to 
assure  doubters,  with  all  the  emphasis  of  which  his  banjo-metre 
is  capable,  that — 

'  Thore  are  nxne-and-sixty  ways  of  conetracting  tribal  lay«, 
And— every—  sio  gle— one— <>f — them — is— ri  gtt .' 

We  turn  therefore  to  Mr.  Kipllng*s  patriotic  lyrics,  and  first  to 
those  with  which  he  opened  his  volume  called  'The  Seven 
Seas.'  The  'Song  of  the  Sons'  is  built  up  of  lines  in  the 
manner  of  Morris's  'Sigurd  the  Volsung,'  with  interludes 
suggested  by  Tennyson*s  'Dream  of  Fair  Women.'  It  is  full 
of  just  sentiments  and  reflections,  as  well  as  of  accurate  infor- 
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matlon,  but  we  cannot  imagine  anyone  but  a  reviewer  re 
it  twice,  or  indeed  reading  it  through.  The  'Deep  Sea  Cablet' 
is  an  effort  to  realise  the  poetry  that  is  latent  in  the  submtkrine 
telegraph,  but  it  does  not  take  the  breath  away.  The  one 
piece  that  on  literary  grounds  must  rank  as  a  success  is  not 
fiung  to  the  lyre  but  to  the  drum.  We  may  regret  that  it 
should  have  been  written ;  we  tnay  regret  that  there  is  no  doty 
so  obvious,  no  piece  i>f  risk  or  self-sacrifice  so  necessary,  hut 
Mr.  KipUng  will  drag  it  to  tlie  light  and  insist  upon  ibe 
astounding  virtue  and  valour  which  drive  Englishmen  to  carry 
it  through;  but  that  is  a  moral  question;  as  a  literary  feat 
there  is  no  denying  the  force  of  the  song,  of  which  the  last  rertc 
runs  as  follows: — 

'  Wc  must  feed  our  sea  for  a  thousand  ycaiv, 

For  that  is  our  doom  and  pride, 
As  it  was  whon  thoy  eailed  with  the  "  Golden  fliud," 

Or  the  wrock  that  struck  last  tide— - 
Or  the  wreck  that  licB  on  the  spouting  reef 

Where  tlie  ghastly  bluo-lights  flare. 
If  blood  bo  the  price  of  admiralty, 
If  bloud  bo  the  price  of  admiralty, 
If  blood  be  the  pric6  of  admiralty, 

Lord  God,  wo  ha'  bought  it  fair.' 

Mr.  Kipling  hat,  however,  written  one  lyric,  admirable  alike 
in  manner  and  in  matter,  a  lyric  which  has  gone  to  the  heart 
of  hl$  countrymen,  for  it  chimes  with  their  own  deep-seated 
convictlons^the  stanzas  called  '  Recessional,'  which  appearetl 
on  the  morrow  of  the  second  Jubilee.  To  our  mind  it  is  tlic 
most  astonishing  piece  of  work  Mr.  Kipling  has  done,  hecauH; 
it  is  the  antipodes  of  the  tcntlment  to  which  he  usually  gives 
utterance,  a  sentiment  that  has  been  immortalised  in  the  worU4 
of  Mr.  Gilbert:— 

'  For  he  himself  bas  said  it, 
And  it's  greatly  to  his  credit 
That  he's  an  Englli^hman ! ' 

tt  is  as  if  some  strain  in  the  blood  contradictory  to  the  usual 
tcnour  of  Mr.  Kipling's  emotion  bad  for  once  mattered  the 
instrument  of  expression  : — 

*  Tho  tumult  and  tbo  shouting  dios  ; 

The  Captains  aud  the  Kings  depart. 
Still  stands  Thine  ancient  eacrlfice, 

An  humhio  and  a  contrite  hearL 
Lord  God  of  hosts,  be  witb  us  yet, 
Leet  we  forgf-t — kst  we  forget  I  * 
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Another  writer  who  has  essayed  to  strike  the  patriotic  l^re 
is  Mr.  William  Ernest  Henley.  Mr.  Henley  has  ever  ahowa 
himielf  a  writer  not  afraid  of  passion,  and  be  has  done  the 
present  generation  a  great  service  by  the  excellent  collection  he 
lias  made  of  the  beat  English  heroic  poems  ;  if  therefore  the 
t^ricof  English  patriotism,  which  Shakespeare  did  not  write, 
is  to  be  written  to^lay,  it  might  perhaps  be  written  by 
Mr,  Henley.     In  the  pamphlet  he  has  put  out  this  year,  called 

•  For  England's  Sake,  there  are  ten  *  numbers,'  with  a  prologue 
and  envoy.  Of  these  that  which  most  directly  challenges  the 
impossible  task  is  '  Pro  Rege  Nostro,'  which  opens  thus : — 

'  Wbat  havo  I  done  for  you, 
England,  my  Eogland? 
What  is  tboro  I  would  not  do, 

England,  my  own  ? 
With  your  glorious  eyes  austere, 
As  tho  Lord  were  walkiog  naat, 
WhifiptiriDg  terrible  thiiigs  and  dear 
As  tbe  Bong  on  your  bwgles  blown, 
England — 
Konnd  the  world  on  yotir  bogles  blowQ  1 " 

There  are  probably  few  Englishmen  who  on  reading  this  poem 
would  not  feel  uncomfortable,  for  we  do  not  readily  conceive 
4!ur  country  as  a  whispering  lady  with  austere  ejes;  and  this 
instinctive  distaste  might  very  well  be  reinforced  by  the  reflec- 
tion that  to  say  *  England,  my  own,'  is  to  court  the  individual 
sentiment  at  tbe  very  instant  of  trying  to  rouse  the  national 
sentiment :  that  is  to  say,  it  Is  a  rhetorical  contradiction  in 
terms.  It  seems,  however,  to  indicate  a  vein  of  feeling  specially 
cherished  by  Mr.  Henley,  for  he  writes  his  concluding  sonnet^-- 

'  To  tbe  glory  and  praiso  of  the  green  laud 
That  bred  m^  womon  and  that  bulda  mr^  dead.' 

The  rest  of  Mr,  Henley's  pamphlet  can  hardly  be  said  to  aim 
at    literary    expression.      It    is    full   of    violent    phrases    like 

*  God's  own  red,'  which  seems  to  mean  blood,  and  '  God's  own 
roscj,'  which  is  said  to  mean  death,  and  full  of  slang  phrases 
like  '  they  have  given  us  war,  ffood  war,'  and  '  tbeyVe  scarce  a 
decent  town  to  their  name  ' ;  full  also  of  feeble  phrases  like  *  dear 
immortal  Namelesses,*  with  here  and  there  a  fine  phrase  or  two 
to  sbow  that  the  author  could  have  written,  if  be  had  been 
content  to  write,  like  the  ^eat  masters: — 

'  Patient,  hardy,  masterful,  merciful,  high,  irreaiBtible,  just, 
Fur  a  dead  manV  siiko,  and  in  England's  name,  he  h&e  done  aa  ho 
would  and  must.' 
Vol  192.^No.  SS4.  2  M 
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That  is,  f  urel^,  an  excellent  couplet 
the  *  Lait  Pott '  are  even  finer  : — 


and  tb«  opening  line's  of 


'  Tbe  day's  high  work  is  otot  and  donoi 
And  theso  no  tuoro  will  seed  tbo  sau ; 
Blow,  you  bugles  of  England,  blow  \ 
These  are  gone  whither  all  mnet  go, 
Mightily  gone  from  the  field  thoy  won-* 

The  patriotic  lyric^  then,  has  not  been  written  either  by 
Mr.  Kipling  or  Mr,  Henley ;  and  we  may  safely  say  it  will  not 
be  written  in  this  generation,  for  it  is  foreign  to  the  genius  fiE 
English  men,  which  requires  a  more  reflective  note.  Tbe 
nearest  that  Englishmen  care  to  go  to  lyrical  expression  about 
national  affairs  is  such  a  sonnet  as  Wordsworth's  '  Milton,  thou 
thoulilst  be  living  at  this  hour/  or  the  dedicatory  poem  appended 
to  Tennyson's  '  Idylls^'  which  contains  a  memorable  passage 
about  the  retention  of  tbe  colonies  ; — 

'  "  So  loyal  is  loo  costly  I  friends— yotir  love 
Is  but  a  barthoD :  loose  tbe  bond,  and  go." 
Is  this  the  tone  of  Empire  ?  here  tbe  faith 
That  mado  as  ralors  ?  this,  indeed,  ber  voice 
And  meaniiig,  whom  the  roar  of  Hongonmont 
Lefl  mightiest  of  all  peoplos  oader  heaven  ? 
What  ghook  hu  fooIM  her  since,  that  she  sbonld  w^eak 
80  feebly?  wealthier — wealthier — hour  by  honz'! 
The  voice  of  Britain,  or  a  sinking  land. 
Borne  third-rate  isle  half-lost  among  her  leasf ' 


or  again,  such  a  maj^tic  simile  as  that  in  Matthew  Arnold's 
*  Heine's  Grave.' 

'  Yea,  we  anwgn  lier,  but  die, 
The  wear;  Titan  1  with  deaf 
]BHa,aBd  laboBF-diniBied  eyei^ 
BegudtQg  neither  to  tight 
Kor  left,  goes  peonvdj  ihj, 
Slaggetuig  en  labcxgoel; 
Beeiing  oil  tbooldecB  UBHMM 
Alkalieii,  tlie  load 
WeQ-tti^  not  lo  be  hemt: 
or  like  too  va«t  erh  of  ber  &te.* 

Among  modem  poems  which  strike  this  high  r^eclivr  note 
«•  WMf  reler  w  itb  pf^w  to  two  adkoal  odes,  ooe  by  Mr,  6ridgr« 
aWuf  ^lott.  printed  in  hi*  'Sbarte^PcNeflss,*  mad  one  by  Ur.  M 
N > «  bol t  r«lM  '  Clii^xw  CWfcL'  I 

li  ie«sain*  ta  sfMttk  ftbovi  ptttrieeic  snwgi.     TWee  tail  uito 
iwi  flswe ;  llMee  whidi  have  litfnwrr  wKSrA,  mmd  CMI  he  said 
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as  well  as  sang,  and  those  which  depend  altogether  for  success 
upon  some  popular  air.  The  finest  specimens  we  possess  iq 
the  Jbrmer  class  are  CatnpbeU's  *  Ye  Mariners  of  Cnglund,'  and 
the  '  Battle  of  the  Baltic/  which  are  full  of  a  spirited  rhetoric. 
The  first  of  these  especially  is  a  fine  piece  of  writing,  with  a 
rery  efiectiire  rhyme  within  the  verse  in  the  seventh  line  of  the 
staassa : — 

*  Yo  mariners  of  England 

That  gTiard  oar  native  seas : 
Whose  flag  haa  bravtid  a  thousand  years 

The  battle  and  the  breeze ! 
Toar  glortotis  standard  lannoh  again 

To  tuatob  anothor  foo : 
And  sweep  through  the  deep 

While  the  atomiy  winds  do  blow  j 
While  the  battlo  rages  lond  and  long. 
And  the  atormy  windfl  do  blow.' 

In  a  different  manner,  deserving  of  no  less  praise,  are  Dxbdin's 
songs.  This  remarkable  man  was  probably  the  most  voluminous 
long- writer  the  world  has  ever  seen,  after  Solomon,  for  his 
songs  were  nine  hundred,  a  tithe  of  them  being  concerned 
with  the  sea.  These  must  rank  as  his  best.  He  says  of  them 
with  pardonable  pride,  in  his  autobiography,  *  My  songs  have 
been  the  solace  of  sailors  in  long  voyages,  in  storms,  in  battle  \ 
and  they  have  been  quoted  in  mutinies  to  the  restoration  of 
order  and  discipline.'  He  Is  said  to  have  brought  more  men 
into  the  navy  than  the  press-gangs ;  and  for  three  years  be 
enjoyed  a  well-deserved  Government  pension.  Dibdin^s  songs 
are  perhaps  not  known  so  well  to-day  as  they  deserve,  though 
a  few  favourites  like  'Tom  Bowling '^  are  still  occasionally 
sung.  Hi$  son»  aUo  wrote  songs.  Thomas  Dibdin's  arc  the 
nearest  in  style  that  a  past  generation  could  show  to  those  of 
Mr,  Kipling: — - 

Who'll  serve  the  King  ?  "  criod  the  Borgoant  aloud  : 
Boll  wont  the  drum,  and  the  fife  played  sweotly ; 
"  Here,  laastor  Borgeant,"  eaid  I  from  the  crowd, 

"  Is  a  lad  who  will  answer  your  purpose  completoly." 
My  father  was  a  corpDrul,  and  well  he  knew  his  trade, 
Of  women,  mnoj  and  gunpowdor,  he  never  was  afraid ; 
He'd  inarch,  fight ^eft,  right. 
Front  flank — centre  rank, 
Storm  the  trenches — court  the  wenches  ; 
Loved  the  rattle— of  a  battle, 
Died  with  glory — lives  in  s.U>tj. 
And  like  him,  I  found  a  soldier's  life,  if  takon  smooth  and  roaghj 
A  very  merry,  vary  down  dorry,  sort  of  life  enough,* 

2  N  2 
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In  the  same  rattling  devil-may-care  strain   were  otber  songs  of 
the  period,  like  Sir  Wah<?r  Scott's  '  Bold  Dragoon  ' : — 

'  'TwBB  a  Mar^chal  of  Fr&nce,  and  be  fain  wonld  honotir  gain, 
And  hs  longed  to  tftko  a  passing  glauco  at  Portugal  hova.  Spain; 

With  hi  a  flying  gun?  this  gallant  guj, 

And  boasted  corps  d'armSe^^ 
O,  he  feared  not  our  drngoons,  with  their  long  Bwords  boldly  riding, 

Wlinck,  fal  de  ral,  ita 

To  Campo  I^fayor  come,  he  had  q^uielly  sut  down^ 

Just  a  fricofiiSee  to  pick  while  hie  Boldiere  sacked  iho  town. 

When  'twas  pestf  I  tumhlcu  !  vion  Qhtcral^ 

Hear  the  English  hugle  aill  I 
And  hohold  tho  light  dragoons,  with  their  long  swords  boldlj^  riding, 

Whack,  fal  de  ral,  &c-' 

Other  popular  national  songs  are  Gairiek^s  *  Heart  of  Oak,' 
Livcrsedge's^  '  Roaat  Beef  of  Old  England,'  and  so  forth. 
Mr.  Kipling^s  'Barrack-Room  Ballads'  are  not  national  songs 
in  the  same  sense  as  these,  fur  they  are  written  not  for  tbe 
soldier,  but  about  him.  They  are  remarkable  not  only  for  the 
extraordinary  Han  of  their  metre,  a  characteristic  of  all 
Mr.  Kipling's  verse  writing,  but  also  from  the  fact  that  they 
are  written  in  a  cockney  vernaculan  This  is  not  a  superficial 
oddity,  but  a  part  of  the  realism  which  is  so  striking  a  feature 
of  Mr.  Kipling's  work.  The  whole  tone  of  mind  represented 
in  the  'Ballads'  is  one  of  glorified  vulgarity  •  in  the  jokes,  the 
half-sentimental  quotations  from  Scripture,  the  unconscious 
profanity,  and  the  pervading  cleverness,  we  have  characteristics 
of  the  type  that  supplies  the  most  promising  soldiers;  though 
of  course  these  qualities  are  heightened  by  genius,  and  tbe 
5ongs  are  emphatically  works  of  art.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
the  'Barrack-Room  Ballads'  will  remain  Mr.  Kipling's  noost 
permanent  contribution  to  Victorian  literature;  and  if  they  have 
succeeded,  as  we  have  reason  to  think  they  have,  in  thoroughly 
rousing  tbe  interest  of  tbe  middle  classes  in  the  British  soldier, 
they  have  once  more  demonstrated  that  in  a  democracy  song  is 
more  powerful  than  the  legislature^ 

Political  songs  that  are  sung  usually  depettd  for  their  effect 
more  upon  the  air  than  their  words.  Even  jn  the  case  of  onr 
NaUonal  Anthem  and  *  Rule  Britannia,'  where  the  words  are 
fairly  adequate,  it  is  probably  the  splendour  of  the  music  that 
plays  the  larger  part  in  setting  free  enthusiasm.  Songs  that 
have  Iwcome  celebrated  in  a  political  crisis  will  always  be 
lound  In  have  owed  more  to  the  infectiousness  of  their  tones 
llinH  to  any  piwtical  or  rhetoricaJ  forts  in  tbe  writiog.  U  is 
enough   in   such   cases  vWi  \\ve  ^Qtd^  s^^qmA-I  ckv^  a  plain 
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meaning.  '  Lillibullero/  which  pla^red  no  small  part  in  making 
the  country  too  hot  to  hold  James  11,  is  the  merest  piece  of 
doggerel,  about  an  Irish  appointment,  in  which  Englishmen 
who  sang  the  song  could  have  had  little  interest ;  but  the  tune^ 
which  is  Parceii's,  breathes  the  very  spirit  of  contemptuous 
raillery  ;  even  to  whistle  it  against  anj  institution  i%  %o  cover 
it  with  ridicule.  MacDermott's  song,  *  We  don*t  want  to  fight/ 
owed  its  Togue  chiefly  to  the  slow  and  deliberate  truculence  of 
its  tune,  which  eoahted  the  bellicose  part  of  the  populace  to 
swear  with  great  emphasis  by  their  god  Jingo,  and  au  win  for 
themselves  an  everlasting  name.  If  this  and  similar  songs  had 
made  more  demand  upon  the  refinement  of  the  singers,  they 
would  have  been  ineffectual  for  their  purpose.  Every  now  and 
then  a  great  poet  feels  it  to  be  his  duty  to  write  a  national  song; 
but  the  song  nerer  becomes  popular,  because  the  poet  cannot 
bit  the  level  of  the  vulgar  taste.  Tennyson  once  or  twice 
made  the  attempt.  In  the  first  excitement  of  the  Volunteer 
movement  he  wrote  *  Riflemen,  form,'  which  even  its  pun  did 
not  make  popular.  He  composed  also  a  song  for  the  navy, 
which  was  not  published.  It  is  written  in  a  simple  metre,  but 
it  does  not  escape  a  certain  ds  haut  en  baa  air,  that  would  have 
been  fatal  to  it: — 

'  They  say  some  foreign  powsrs  bavo  laid  their  heoda  together, 
To  break  the  pride  of  Britain,  and  bring  her  on  h^r  ktie^ : 
There's  a  treaty,  bo  they  tell  us,  of  Botue  dtehonogt  fellows 
To  break  tho  noble  pride  of  tho  MLfllre8&  of  the  Soag. 
Up,  Jack  Tars,  and  saTo  ns. 
The  whulo  world  ehall  not  bravo  na, 
Up  and  save  the  pride  of  the  Mistresa  of  the  Seas.' 

The  eleemosynary  success  that  has  attended  Mr.  Kipling's 
song,  *Tbe  Abaent-Minded  Beggar,'  and  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan's 
setting,  proves  that  these  artists  have  more  exactly  gauged  the 
mind  of  the  lower  middle  class,  while  the  class  below  this  again 
has  responded  with  heart  and  voice  to  Mr.  Leslie  Stuart's 
•  Soldiers  of  the  Queen,' 

Before  passing  to  this  class  of  song^  a  word  may  be  said 
about  certain  songs  written,  it  may  be  presumed,  for  the  upper 
classes,  as  they  were  sung  with  applause  at  a  concert  organised 
by  the  British  Empire  League,  Wc  do  not  wish  to  assert  that 
the  national  taste  in  such  matters  is  deteriorating;  we  content 
ourselves  with  the  unimpeachable  statement  that  the  only  songs 
In  that  concert  programme  which  in  form  or  sentiment  were 
even  tolerable  belonged  to  a  past  age.  First  of  all,  in  merit 
as  in   time,  came  that  simple  and  smooth  aoft^  oC  Gas^Wk'*^ 
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'  Come,  cheer  up,  my  lad»,  'tis  to  glory  we  steer/  witli  its  fine 
chorus : — 

*  HeArt  of  Oftk  nre  our  Bliipa,  gaUant  tAra  are  our  m&XL, 
We  alwuya  are  ready  \  steady,  boys,  steady ; 
We'll  0ght  and  we'll  conquer,  again  and  again/ 

Id  conception  and  expression  that  surely  is  admirable ;  with  itt 
touch  of  imagination,  it  is,  of  its  sort,  genuinie  poetry.  We 
pn^sed,  next,  to  a  sentimental  period,  when  the  chief  song- 
writers were  Haynes  Bayly,  Edward  Fitzball,  the  librettist, 
and  Charles  Mackay.  The  sentiment  of  these  writers  is  some- 
times feeble  and  commonplace,  and  sometimes  exaggerated, 
but  they  are  all  capable  of  writing  verse  that  scans.  At  the 
Imperial  concert  Bajly  was  not  drawn  upon,  but  one  or  two 
of  his  songs  are  still  remembered.  Perhaps  the  best  of  them 
is  that  which  translates  into  the  key  of  his  own  day  Colonel 
Lovelace^s  •  To  Lucasta,  upon  his  going  to  the  Wars  ' : — 

*  0,  doar  AS  yon  are,  could  you  bid  me  remain 
InactiTe  and  doll,  I  would  scorn  to  obey ; 

A  soldier's  ambition  you  shall  not  restrain — 
1^0  I  breathing  a  blessing,  you'll  send  me  away. 

You'll  watch  my  return  from  the  brow  of  the  hill, 
You'll  proudly  exult  when  my  laurels  you  see ; 

Then  give  me  a  smilo  to  encourage  mo  slill, 
For  the  sou  of  a  soldier  ft  soldier  must  be.* 

Fitzball  was  represented  by  his  worst  song,  *Let  roe  like  a 
soldier  fall,'  and  Mackay  by  bis  best: — 

(  There's  a  land,  a  dear  laud,  where  the  rights  of  the  free, 
Though  firm  as  the  earth,  are  as  wide  as  the  sea ; 
Where  the  primroses  bloom,  and  the  nightingales  suig, 
And  the  honest  poor  mfLU  is  as  good  as  a  king.' 

But  when  frorai  these  we  passed  on  to  the  songs  of  our  own  day, 
the  decadence  was  wofully  apparent.  The  smooth  dactylic 
movement,  which  refined,  as  it  expressed,  the  patriotic  fervour 
of  our  forefathers,  is  exchanged  for  a  limping  jolt ;  and  the 
sentijnents  and  expression  are  equally  abject 

•  Britain  I  Britain  I  jewel  of  the  sea ; 

Brightest  geim  the  worlJ  will  over  know. 
Britain  t  Britain  I  none  oompare  with  thee, 

Crowned  with  never  &ding  glory. 
Oil  thine  Empire  a«n  doth  never  set, 

Uoinid  thy  footstool  every  oceftn  flows ; 
Sous  of  thine  in  every  land  are  met, 

Freedom  anga  in  (ivtit^  ^vtAiiiiii.XiVsimi. 
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Army,  Navy,  Soldiers  of  tbo  Queen, 

Horsemen,  Footmen,  Gannors,  Engineers  j 
Army,  Navy,  braver  ne'er  were  seeo, 

FooB  to  face  for  home  and  glory. 
IiBst  aod  west  they  go  at  duty's  call, 

Dangers  daring  many  and  unneeiit 
Con^ner  bravely,  fearing  not  to  fAll, 

Dying  nobly  for  their  graciona  Qiieen,' 

That  ia  appalling  rubbish ;  bat  other  pieces  were  even  worte. 
The  Hon,  S.  Amherst  contributed  a  song  called  'Give  it  them 
well,'  which  concludes  with  the  following  impressive  and 
sonorous  stanza. ; — 

•  Victory  J  Victory  I  it  mast  be  Victory  I 

None  eball  dispute  our  So>ve>reign  right ; 
Theto  ia  no  secret,  there  is  no  mystery. 

Everyone  knows  that  for  honoar  we  fight. 
Who  dares  dictate  to  an  Empire  bo  poweifal? 

Men  oobly  die  its  glory  to  prove. 
Victory  t  Victory  I  great  are  the  victories, 

Won  by  their  loyalty,  won  by  their  love,' 

Another  song^  called  *  Sons  of  our  Empire,'  patronised  our 
Colonial  contingents,  with  an  indifference  to  sense,  rhjme,  and 
grammar  that  was  truly  Imperial. 

*  So  on  your  valorous  mission 

Qo,  and  good  fortune  be  yours ! 
Cherish  the  love  that  yon  foster, 

It  IB  a  love  that  cndores. 
Go,  and  all  glory  attend  you, 

Btrike  for  the  rights  of  the  free ; 
Here  is  our  love  to  yoor  country, 
Here  is  our  God-speed  to  ye.' 

Shades  of  Dibdin  and  Garrick  I  Nay,  shades  of  Haynes 
Bayly  and  Charles  Mackay,  is  this  the  best  that  the  patriotic 
song-writers  of  England  can  achieve  at  the  end  of  this  century 
of  culture  ?  '  Cherish  the  love  that  you  foster ' :  what,  in  the 
name  of  commoD  tense,  does  that  mean?  And  what  need  is 
there  to  strike  for  the  rights  of  those  who  are  already  free? 
Since  when^  also,  has  ys  been  the  objective  case  of  the  pro- 
noun ?  The  author  of  this  inspiriting  poem  mast  have  been 
reading  tbe  *  Bab  Ballads  * : — 

*  Worthy  old  Peter  do  Plow, 
Here  is  a  health  to  thou  I ' 

It  is  a  relief  to  turn  from  these  songs,  sung  before  the  arls< 
tocratic  patrons  of  the  British  Empire  League,  to  the  less 
pretentious  vulgarity  of  those  which  arouse  the  eothusiasm  of 
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the  music  balls.     Here  we  do  not  look  for  grammar ;  a  line 
like— 

'  Vengeftnce  we  leave  utito  He  on  high ' — 

is  welcome  for  the  soiinJoess  of  iU  sentiment,  among  much  that 
on  this  score  is  less  commendable.  U  may  be  said  at  otice  tbiit, 
regarded  as  a  recruiting  agency,  these  songs  have  been  remark- 
ably successful;  and  critics  have  no  more  right  to  be  fastidious 
about  the  delicacy  of  the  praise  heaped  in  them  upon  tmt 
soldiers  and  sailors  than  they  have  to  insist  that  the  recruiting 
sergeants  shall  talk  the  Queen's  EngU&b.  Any  song  should 
be  welcomed  which  celebrates  the  soldier's  life  as  an  honourable 
and  desirable  calling.  From  this  point  of  view  little  fault 
can  be  found  with  the  songs  that  have  been  now  for  many 
months  bawled  about  the  streets  of  all  our  cities:  'Tommy 
Atkins 'and  the  ^Soldiers  of  the  Queen.'  The  first  of  these 
songs  is  written  with  spirit  and  with  a  certain  humour,  in 
the  main  borrowed  from  Mr.  Kipling;  the  other  is  pitiful ty 
feeble  in  expression,  and  in  the  chorus  becomes  almost  unin- 

Itelligihle,  as  the  following  specimen  will  show : — 
'  Britain  once  did  loyally  declaim 
About  the  way  we  rulcxl  the  waves ; 
Ev'ry  Briton's  eoug  iraa  just  the  aame 
L  When  eingipg  of  our  soldier  bravea, 

■  All  the  world  bad  beard  it,  ironder'd  why  we  sang, 

"  And  some  have  learn' d  the  reason  why — 

I  But  we're  forgetting  it,  and  we're  letting  it 

If  Fade  away  and  gradually  die. 

P  Bo  when  WB  Bay  that  England's  master, 

HGrnemher  who  has  made  her  so — 
(Cliorus)     It'fl  the  Boldiere  of  the  Q«een 
Who've  been,  my  lads,  wbo're  seen,  my  lada, 
r  In  the  fight  for  iln gland's  glory,  lade, 

V  When  we've  had  to  £bow  them  what  we  mean ; 

■  And  when  wo  say  we've  always  won, 

I  And  when  they  ask  us  how  it's  doDO, 

■  We'll  proudly  point  to  ev'ry  one 

_  *  Of  Eng land's  aoldicrs  of  the  Queen.' 

Still,  feeble  as  this  is,  the  only  deposit  it  is  likely  to  leave  in 
the  minds  of  the  rising  generation  is  a  sense  of  pride  in  tlie 
prowess  of  the  British  soldier.  Equally  entitled  to  our  tolera- 
tion are  the  songs  which  celebrate  the  national  standard ; 
though  we  could  wish  they  showed  occasionally  some  respect 
for  the  limits  within  which  personification  is  legitimate  and 
metaphors  may  be  successfully  mixed.  The  *it'  in  the 
following  lines  stands  for  the  *  shot-riddled  flag '  of  England  ;-^ 
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*  To  tbe  exilo  and  Gntcaet  ito  slielter  exteuda, 

'Neath  its  montle  the  weak  have  no  tlroad, 
And  a  hand  to  the  alien  LelplefS  it  lends ; 

Over  all  its  protection  is  slied, 
'Tib  of  herocB  the  cliffguardtitl  cradle  ronownM, 

'Tis  the  birtbpkco  of  bard  and  of  engo ; 
And  the  names  of  its  worthica  immortal  aro  found 

Do  Fame's  star-epongkd  glorious  pugu. 
For  the  last  thoueond  years  it  hath  sliouo  like  &  etar, 

In  the  history  dork  of  the  world, 
It  bath  won  couiitloes  triumpbe  in  peace  and  iti  war^ 

Wbeu  tho  old  flag's  been  ever  unfarl'd  ; 
Of  all  progregB  it  rides,  in  its  prido,  in  the  rail, 

'Tis  the  mother  of  itatiotie  uoborb, 
And  its  motto  ^riU  be,  "  Eqtial  rights  unto  mau, 

Aod  of  tyranny  hatred  and  scorn,"  ' 

In  another  song  the  flag  is  characterised  as^ 
'  The  flag  that's  gaily  waving  o'er  Seotia's  canny  beightfi^, 
The  flag  that  truly  wanta  to  see  poor  Erin  get  her  riglils. 
The  flag  that's  fluttered  in  tho  breeze  on  maoy  a  gory  fibld, 
Tho  flag  that's  waved  oar  heroes  who  Lave  died  before  they'd  yiold.' 

Again  we  welcome  the  attempts  to  Interest  the  people  in  the 
great  deeds  of  their  ancestors  ;  though  here  also  we  could  wish 
that  the  zeal  were  more  according  to  recent  research.     In  the 
following  Ter»e,  for  example,  we  find  deeds  of  valour  chronicled 
that  are  not  recognised  in  the  latest  text-books ; — • 
'  In  Kent  when  I!:omanfl  tried  to  seize  old  John  Bull's  honest  soil. 
We  didn't  let  great  Ceosar  get  tho  besit  of  all  the  spoil ; 
We  thrash'd  tbo  Danee,  and  Saxoni  too,  and  bietory  can  brag 
Tbat  Britons  did  their  heft  to  hold  John  Bull's  untaruishod  flag/ 

Where,  on  the  other  band,  we  think  the  influence  of  many  of 
these  songs  likely  to  be  pernicious  is,  5rst  of  all,  in  their 
advocacy  of  land-grabbing  without  right  or  reason,  and  secomlly, 
though  perhaps  in  a  less  degree,  in  their  stupid  sell-satisfaction 
and  contempt  of  foreigners.  Tbe  worst  example  we  have  met  of 
the  first  sort  of  offence  is  a  song  called  *  Another  little  Patch 
«r  Red,'  which  seems  tbe  legitimate  outcome  of  Sir  Howard 
Vincent's  policy  of  spreading  imperialistic  sentiments  by 
school-maps  of  the  world  in  which  the  British  possessions  are 
brightly  painted  in  vermilion.  The  chorus  of  the  song  we 
refer  to  is  as  follows: — 

'  For  of  pluck  he's  brimming  foil  is  young  John  Bull, 
And  ho'a  happy  when  wo  let  him  "have  his  Load"; 
It's  a  featber  in  his  cap 
When  he's  helped  to  pajnt  tho  map 
With  another  little  patch  of  red." 
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At  a  moment  when  even  our  most  imperially'minded  statesmen 
are  counselling  digestion  rather  than  fresh  incorporation  into 
the  Empire,  it  cannot  be  politic  to  hare  such  son^s  sung-  in  a 
democracy,  to  say  nothing  of  the  indecency  and  immorality  of 
the  thing.  Even  more  cynical,  though  less  captivating  in 
rhythm,  is  another  chorus  :— 

'  Flaat  the  Bag,  plant  tho  flag, 

Let  the  world  know  'tie  our  dream 
To  never,  never  rest  untQ 
Our  Empire  is  supreme.' 

Unfortunately  the  world  has  long  ago  imputed  the  dream  to  us. 
The  contempt  of  foreigners  has  so  long  been  a  native  instinct 
of  Englishmen  that  it  is  not  surprising  to  flad  it  coming  out  In 
the  lowest  type  of  popular  song,  and  perhaps  it  is  incurable; 
but  the  blind  self-satisfaction  of  some  of  the  music-hall  ditties 
would  make  angels  weep,  and  alarm  any  sensible  persons  who 
know  what  is  the  capacity  of  England  a.t  this  moment  to  face  a 
European  war.  What  could  be  more  fatuous  than  such  verses 
as  the  following,  in  the  light  of  our  military  record  for  the 
past  year? — 

'  While  Eugliah  guns  are  fired  by  English  men, 

Whftt  couM  all  the  world  agamet  na  do  ? 

In  days  gone  by  we  bad  our  famous  men, 

And  to-day  wo  have  as  great  as  then. 
As  years  roll  on  our  fame  grows  more  and  more. 
And  now  we're  quite  prepared  should  foes  attack  our  shore.' 

The  resentment  at  the  current  criticism  of  our  unpreparedness 
rises  in  the  last  stanza  beyond  the  limits  of  parliamentary  or 
poetical  language  and  almost  reaches  the  inarticulate  stage  :  — 

'  It  says  here,  "  Oar  etrongth  is  growing  less  and  leas, 
The  power  we  ouco  boosted  now  is  on  the  wane  "  ; 
It's  a  lie !  our  strength  was  never  half  so  great^ 
And  such  it  is  for  eveir  it  will  last/ 

Assuming  that  by  *  such  it  is  *  the  rhapsodtst  means  '  such  as  it 
is  '  at  present,  we  must  say  we  devoutly  hope  not. 

The  vulgarity  and  Ignorance  that  disfigure  so  many  of  these 
patriotic  effusions  must,  we  fear,  be  attributed  to  the  elementary 
education  of  the  last  thirty  years,  which  has  given  to  crowds  of 
people  a  certain  capacity  for  self-expression  without  ideas  to 
express,  and  an  interest  in  reading  without  the  taste  to  dls" 
criminate  good  from  bad.  The  cure,  of  course,  is  not  to  be  found 
in  a  withdrawal  from  the  policy  of  universal  education,  but  in  the 
improvement  of  the  education  given  ;  in  teaching  things  that 


readly  profit  to  know ;  not  least,  perhaps,  In  putting  before  the 
yoang-  people  better  models  of  the  heroic  in  literature.  Such 
an  anthology  as  Mr,  Henlej's,  or,  on  a  smaller  scale,  that  of 
Mr.  Sidgwick  and  Air.  George  might  well  be  adopted  bj  the 
school  boards.  A  taste  that  had  learned  to  appreciate  the 
*  Ballad  of  Agtncourt '  or  the  *  Dallad  of  the  Revenge '  would 
turn  of  itself  from  the  balderdash  we  have  been  examining, 
Further,  it  should  be  possible  to  give  in  the  upper  forms  of 
elementary  schools  some  simple  training  in  the  meaning  of 
citisienship,  both  national  and  imperiah  The  knowledge  that 
comes  to  boys  of  the  upper  classes  by  the  way,  in  conversations 
at  home,  never  comes  at  all  to  their  less  favoured  fellows  unless 
it  is  expressly  communicated ;  ami  it  is  not  beneath  the  care  of 
a  great  people  to  see  that  it*  sons  should  receive  that  ground- 
work of  knowledge  which  would  enable  tbcm  to  take  an  Intel- 
ligent interest  in  the  questions  of  policy  which  they  will  one 
day  help  to  decide,  instead  of  shouting — ^to  quote  one  more  of 
these  slovenly,  immoral,  and  degrading  compositions — 

*  What  a  dear  old  laud  to  fight  for. 

What  a  grnud  old  nation  etill, 
When  you  read  your  hist'ry, 

Dou't  it  make  your  heart's  blood  thrill  9 
We  don't  know  if  the  qaarrera  right  or  wrong, 

And,  hang  it,  we  don't  care ; 
We  only  know  tliore'a  going  to  ho  a  fight, 

And  Ennlishmon  must  be  there.' 
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Aet.  XU.— the  CHINESE  CRISIS. 

1.  The  'Overland'  to  China.  By  Archibald  R.  Colquhoun, 
London  :  Harper  and  Brothers^  19 DO. 

2.  La  Renovation  de  VAsie.  By  Pierre  Leroy-Beaulieu. 
Paris  :  Armand  Colin,  1 900. 

3.  China,  the  Lonff-lived  Empire.  By  Eliza  R.  Scidmore. 
New  York:  The  Century  Co.,  1900. 

4.  Vitlage  Life  in  China,  By  Arthur  H,  Smith.  New  York  : 
Fleming  H.  ReviU  Co.,  1900, 

5.  The  Attache  in  Peking.  By  A.  B.  Freeman-Mitford.  (New 
edition.)     London;  MacmiJlan,  1900. 

6.  Personal  Narrative  of  Occurrences  daring  Lord  Elgin  s  Second 
Embassy  to  China  in  1860.  By  H.  B.  Loch  (Lord  Locb). 
Third  edition.     London :  John  Murray,  1900. 

7.  Correspondence  on  the  Affairs  of  China,  (Foreign.  Office 
Blue-books,  No*.  1,  2,  3:  1900.) 

THE  intrlcficies  of  the  que»tioiis  connected  with  the  Cbine»e 
crisis  owe  their  peculiar  difficulty  to  the  circumstance 
that,  in  China,  internal  decay  and  external  ambitions  seem  to 
have  arrived  simultaneously  at  a  point  of  collision.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  foresee  the  outcome^  even  were  the  elements  in 
contention  lew  numerous  and  varied  ;  but,  as  it  is,  no  one  can 
pretend  to  a  prescience  which  can  gauge  accurately  the  wills 
and  intentions  of  the  Great  Powers,  or  settle  their  precise 
inBuence  on  the  situation  of  the  Chinese  themselves,  A  correct 
estimate  of  the  previous  policies  and  present  interests  of  the 
Powers,  and  of  the  conditions  hitherto  prevailing  in  the  Celestial 
Empire,  may,  however,  enable  us  so  to  shape  our  tine  of 
conduct  that  it  will  have  some  reasonable  chance  of  success. 
We  cannot  control  the  whirlwind,  but  with  good  piloting  we 
may  yet  outride  it.  Our  diplomacy  in  China  has  to  deal  with 
the  same  fa^ctors  as  in  Euroi^ean  or,  rather,  in  world  politics. 
We  have  all  the  Great  Powers  on  the  scene,  under  varying 
condluons  which  render  it  still  mare  difficult  to  know  how  to 
treat  them.  If  we  glance  briefly  at  the  policies  in  pursuance 
of  which  these  Powers,  like  ourselves,  embarked  on  a  career  in 
the  Far  East,  we  shall  be  able  at  all  events  to  estimate  with 
some  degree  of  accuracy  what  we  may  expect  them  to  do  in 
I  he  future.  For  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  we  and  the 
United  States,  alone  of  all  the  Great  Powers,  are  without 
design,  without  a  plan,  without  a  settled  policy  in  our  foreign 
relations. 

The  broad  lines  of  Earo'peati  Tp^tUfC^  4wxv%  iV*  la»t  thirty 
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jears  may  be  very  brieBy  indicated.  The  Triple  Alliance, 
between  Germany^  Austria,  and  Italy,  inaugurated  some  dozen 
yean  after  the  Franco-German  War — an  alliance  whose  object 
was  the  protection  of  the  central  European  States  against 
Russia  and  France — has  for  many  years  past  been  losing  its 
eJTectiveness.  The  reasons  for  this  lie  partly  in  the  many 
difficulties  of  race,  religion,  and  diverse  interests  which  make 
Austro-Hungary  a  country  *  with  two  bodies,  two  wills,  and  one 
bead/  Only  the  consummate  tact  of  the  present  ruler  could 
hold  together  this  amalgamation  of  Slav,  Teuton,  and  Magyar. 
These  causes  malfe  the  second  partner  in  the  Triple  Alliance  a 
weak  one;  and  with  the  death  of  the  Emperor  the  situation  will 
be  even  more  hazardous.  The  third  partner,  Italy,  suffers  like- 
wise from  internal  dissension,  and  has  come  near  financial  ruin 
through  the  crushing  military  burden  imposed  on  her  by  the 
alliance.  A  desperate  effort  to  retrieve  her  fortunes  by  foreign 
adventure  met  with  disaster  j  and  Italy,  though  not  without  a 
future,  is  tO'daty  almost  a  qnantite  negligeable  in  the  calculation 
of  European  forces.  While  these  Powers^  for  internal  reasons, 
were  losing  ground,  Russia  was  consolidating  herself  and 
waxing  more  and  more  powerful.  Advances  were  made  to  her, 
especially  by  France  ;  and  when  in  1891  the  Inng-wishcd-for 
ttitente  with  that  country  was  at  length  consummated,  it  was 
evident  that  the  Triple  Alliance  was  not  a  sufficient  protection, 
for  Germany  at  least,  against  two  such  powerful  neighbours, 
and  a  secret  understanding  was  effected  with  Russia  by 
Bismarck.  There  was  also  a  rapprochement  between  Austria 
and  Russia — ^a  necessity  for  the  former  in  view  of  the  ambition, 
of  her  neighbour  and  her  barely  disguised  steps  towards  the 
Balkan  States.  Italy  was  thus  left  isolated,  and,  with  her 
enormous  sea-coast  and  peculiar  situation,  will  have  her  hands 
full  for  many  years  in  arranging  her  internal  difficulties  and 
providing  a  sufficient  navy  to  protect  ber  peninsula. 

Friendship,  if  not  an  alliance,  with  Russia  has  been  the  key- 
note of  German  policy  throughout  the  nineteenth  century:  it 
was  the  stronghold  of  Bismarck  during  the  critical  time  when 
the  German  Empire  was  being  made.  Interrupted  by  the 
events  of  1878-9,  and  subsequently  revived,  it  underwent 
another  shock  on  the  dismissal  of  Bismarck,  only  to  be  restored 
on  the  retirement  of  his  successor,  and  to  be  cemented,  appar- 
ently on  a  firmer  basis  than  before,  by  the  agreement  of  the 
three  Powers  after  the  treaty  of  Shimonoseki.  Across  the 
Rhine,  tno,  the  relations  of  Qermany  have  improved.  After 
the  Franco-German  war  no  friendly  understanding  seemed 
possible  betwHeu  Berlin  and  Paris  ;,  but  of  late  years  a  change 
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bas  occurred >  No  longer  are  German  oomposert  tahoo  la  Paris, 
nor  French  artists  in  Berlin.  Even  Alsace  and  Lorraioe,  we 
are  told,  no  longer  want  to  exchange  their  masters,  A  direct 
alliance  is  hardly  within  the  scope  of  possibilities,  but  an 
indirect  rapprochement  has  undoubtedly  taken  place,,  and  the 
hatchet  is  baried  although  the  pipe  of  peace  has  not  jet  been 
smoked.  This  new  attitude  has  made  it  the  more  easy  for 
Germany  to  be  on  good  terms  with  Russia. 

During  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  Conti* 
nental  Powers  were  all  infected  with  tbe  desire  for  colonisation. 
They  looked  round  the  worlds  to  find  most  of  the  white  man's 
countries  already  occupied;  hat  in  Africa  and  the  Far  East 
there  was  yet  room.  The  scramble  for  Africa  came  first ;  and 
before  lon^  that  continent  was  parcelled  out,  on  paper  if  not  in 
reality,  amongst  the  European  Powers-  Now  there  are  two 
great  motives  which,  as  a  rule,,  initiate  the  desire  for  colon tsa* 
tion — the  needs  of  an  overflowing  population,  and  the  desire 
to  establish  new  markets.  These  motires,  added  to  the  spirit 
of  adventure  which  runs  strong  in  his  bloody  have  carried  the 
Anglo-Saxon  to  »I1  quarters  of  the  globe.  Other  modres, 
however^  lay  at  the  root  of  latter-day  German,  French,  and 
Russian  so-^^alled  colonisation.  Germany,  it  is  true,  b^is  an 
overflowiog  populatloOt  and  her  sons,  eminently  qualified  for 
success  as  colonists,  are  being  assitnilated  every  year  in  large 
numbers  in  the  United  States,  South  America,  and  the  British 
colonies.  Russia,  too,  has  an  overflow  in  Europe,  and  strains 
ever  towards  the  sea  and  the  sun ;  but  France  has  none  of  these 
induceiTients.  Her  population  is  stationary,  and  her  Gorero- 
ment  is  not  called  on  to  support  individual  enterprise  over-aea, 
for  there  is  Little  in  France.  With  her,  as  in  a  minor  degree 
with  Germany  and  a  very  large  degree  with  Russia,  oolcmisa- 
tion  1*  a  political  more ;  and  with  all  three  the  ftrongett  notive 
both  for  colonisation  and  the  creation  of  sea-power  b»s  been 
the  desire  to  counterbalance  the  overwhelming  Ang-lo-Saxon 
expansion  throughout  the  worlds  Under  such  coaditiotiSf 
broadly  treated,  were  the  three  great  Cootineotal  Powers  bofiod 
by  a  certain  thread  of  unacknowledged  mntaaj  interest  when, 
in  1895,  the  Quno-Japaoese  war  look  place.  Tbe  f^ircnm- 
stances  are  well  known  in  which  tbe  Triple  Alliance  in  the  Far 
East  became  an  aocooiplished  fact, 

Tbe  modem  htstotj  of  Chinese  relations  witb  EoFOfie  fkUs 
naturally  into  two  distinct  periods.  The  first,  diytiB|r  nam  ibe 
^K>- French  oocupUion  oi  Peking  in   1960,    roaniiMiil    dll 
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endeavours  to  protect  her  trade  and  extend  it  if  possible, 
France  occupied  herself  with  the  cotiqiieit  of  Tongking', 
hitherto  under  Chinese  suzerain tj,  and  with  missionarj  enter- 
prise— Qot  without  an  ulterior  object.  Germany  was  building  up 
a  trade  with  China>  Russia  was  quietly  pushing  eastward  ;  and 
the  diplomatic  successes  of  Mouravieff  Amursky  excited  little 
attention,  notwithstanding  that  they  gave  Russia  a  position  in 
the  Chinese  provinces  of  Manchuna  quite  different  from  that 
hitherto  obtainetl  by  any  other  Power  in  China.  The  attitude 
of  China  during  this  period  was  one  of  obstinate  opposition  to 
all  change,  the  only  concession  to  the  spirit  of  the  age  being  a 
characteristic  attempt  to  *  save  face '  by  the  creation  of  a  sham 
army  and  navy,  and  the  appointment  of  ambassadors  to  the 
Earopean  carpitals,  Japan,  on  the  contrary,  awakened  by 
contact  with  European  nations,  was  fitting  herself  in  every 
possible  way  to  compete  with  them  ;  org-anising  ber  resources, 
improving  her  knowledge,  and  increasing  her  trade. 

The  second  period,  one  of  brief  duration,  is  crowded  with 
events,  and  must  be  dealt  with  in  greater  detail ;  but  here  it  is 
sufficient  to  recall,  first,  the  interference  of  the  Triple  Alliance 
after  the  Chino-Japanese  war,  and  then  the  encroachments  and 
demands  which  followed  thick  upon  each  other  and  were 
granted  by  China,  demoralised  and  shaken  by  her  recent  defeat. 
In  the  course  of  these  demands  Germany  acquired,  as  a  com- 
pensation for  the  death  of  two  missionaries,  one  of  the  finest 
harbours  on  the  coast  of  China  and  a  practical  protectorate 
of  the  province  of  Shantung.  Russia  got  Port  Arthur  and 
Tallenwan,  and  practical  control  of  Manchuria,  while  her 
diplomacy  secured  her  a  paramountcy,  not  only  in  Peking,  but 
in  the  whole  of  Northern  China.  Great  Britain  obtained  Wei- 
hai-Wei,  and  some  territory  at  Kaulung,  facing  Hong  Kong; 
France  certain  rights  over  Hainan,  and  a  port  in  the  southern- 
most peninsula  of  China.  Japan  was  permitted  to  retain 
Formosa,  with  a  claim  over  the  Pescadores  and  the  province  of 
Fukien.  Besides  these  territorial  concessions,  euphemistically 
called  Me&ses,'  the  whole  of  China  was  theoretically  divided 
into  'spheres'  of  influence.  These  spheres,  however,  do  not 
_  depend  for  their  foundation  on  the  goodwill  of  the  Chinese,  but 
I  on  the  obvious  convenience  of  the  Powers,  Other  concessions 
B  of  great  importance  permitted  the  building  of  railways  and 
I      the  exploitation  of  mines  throughout  entire  provinces,  some  a$ 

■  targe  as  Britain ;  while  trading  privileges  were  also  wrung 
I  from  the  Chinese,  who  have  not  hitherto  regarded  any  of  these 
I      enterprises  with  favour.     During   this  period   China,   in    her 

■  attempts  to   meet  the  demands  frequently  made   on   ber   for 
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cumpensatjon,  and  to  supplement  an  Income  wasted  by  official 
peculation,  became  a  large  borrower  in  European  mnrkets,  and 
hag  contracted  to  pay  to  Europe  as  interest  and  sinking  fund 
an  annual  sum  which  will  cripple  her  considerably.  The 
umount  of  her  direct  debt  is  53,021,840/.,  and  railway  loans 
mnount  to  G,800,000/.*  Although  these  acquisitions  of  terri- 
tory on  the  part  of  foreign  Powers  came  all  together,  and  within 
a  short  period  of  time,  we  must  remember  that  the  process  of 
dismemboriinent  began  many  years  ago,  and  that  Annam,  Siam, 
Buraiah,  Tongking,  Sikkim,  the  Pamirs:,  the  Amur  region^  and 
Hong  Kfing  were  all  once  part  of  the  Chinese  empire. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  the  second  period 
hn.9  been  the  development  of  Japan.  The  younge£t-boni  uf 
civilised  nations,  she  is  by  no  means  the  least  vigorous.  Her 
self-restraint  and  political  good  sense  show  that  she  has 
ncijuirtd,  along  with  material  inventions^  some  of  the  distiactire 
virtues  of  highly-civilised  communities.  Her  policy  so  far 
htis  been  in  a  marked  degree  to  avoid  entangling  alliances  witL 
foreign  Powers.  She  is  not  to  be  used  as  a  cat's-paw,  for  slic 
IiAS  chestnuts  of  her  own  an<l  will  not  burn  her  fingers  to  rescue 
those  of  others.  She  wants  new  territory  to  support  her  excess 
of  population.  She  wants  open  markets,  too,  for  her  rapidty 
incrc^^sing  industries.  But,  above  alt,  she  wants  to  preserve 
ChittiL  as  an  independent  State;  for  the  dissolution  «t  China 
would  leave  Japan  as  the  solitary  Oriental  independent  nation 
— a  prospect  ri*  AI.  Leroy-Beaulicu  has  pointed  out,  not  at  all 
•grecable  to  her.  To  obtain  these  objects,  and  for  purposes  of 
self-preservation,  she  has  put  herself  into  a  state  of  the  most 
complete  readiness  for  defence,  and  even  offence  if  necessary, 

A  new-comer  in  the  Eastern  Pacific,  at  (he  gates  of  China,  is 
the  United  Stales — a  power  which,  frotn  her  proximitv,  naval 
strength,  and  large  population,  is  likely  to  become  one  of  the 
most  im{'H>rtant  factors  in  the  Far  East,  America  has  recenllr 
embarked  on  an  Imperialist  policy  from  which  she  will  find  it 
difhcult  to  draw  back  ;  and  though  the  exigences  of  a  Pnesiden- 
tial  election  hare,  so  far,  made  her  slow  to  take  a  decided  part 
in  the  settlement  of  China,  there  is  Uttle  doubt  that  sbe  mtut 
lace  the  difficulty  soon ;  for,  apart  Irom  other  conaideralions, 
tl»  permit  the  markets  of  Chjom  lo  pus  under  the  controt  al 
pnnectionist  Powers  would  be  a  sertocis  loss  to  the  United 
btati^  and  ooe  she  is  not  likely  to  tolerate  witboat  s  xinggle. 

Hilbetta  we  have  only  coostidered   the  qmnttUNl  of  IbvcigB 
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relations  with  Cbma  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Great 
Powers.  A  not  unimportant  factor,  however,  in  tUe  situation  is 
the  Chinese  attitude,  which,  a$  we  said,  bas  been  one  of  steady 
opposition  (lunDg  the  first  period,  and  fear  combined  with  hate 
during  the  second.  The  second  period,  however,  presents  an 
enomalj,  for  while  the  foreigners  obtained  substantial  conces- 
sions in  certain  directions,  they  were  crossed  and  thwarted  in 
others.  After  the  Chino-Japancse  war  a  certain  leaven  of 
Western  ideas  had  penetrated  the  Celestial  Empire ;  and  a 
body  of  men,  ardently  desiring  to  see  their  country  more  fitted 
to  cope  with  Western  nations,  had  collected,  and  found  a  fol- 
lowing whose  most  distinguished  member  was  none  other  than 
the  Emperor,  They  saw,  on  the  one  hand,  the  position  achieved 
by  Japan  through  adopting  Western  civilisation,  while,  on  the 
other,  their  wrath  was  aroused  by  the  carving  up  of  their  country 
by  foreign  Powers.  •  China  for  the  Chinese,'  was  their  cry  ; 
but  in  this  they  reckoned  without  their  hosts.  'China  ftjr 
the  Manchus;,*  was  the  doctrine  of  Peking,  where  a  foreign 
dynasty  was  propped  by  foreign  Powers,  The  Emperor  was 
no  match  for  his  aunt  the  Dowager^Empress  ;  the  Reformers 
were  scattered  ;  and  China  relapsed  under  the  reactionary  yoke 
of  the  Manchus. 

One  of  the  greatest  stumbling-block*  In  the  way  of  any 
satisfactory  settlement  of  the  Chinese  problem  is  undoubtedly 
found  in  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  people  themselves  ;  and  it  is 
with  the  hope  of  obtaining  some  light  on  the  subject  that  we 
turn  to  the  writings  of  those  who  have  known  and  lived  among 
the  Chinese,  In  her  brightly  written  and  picturesque  account 
of  her  journeys  in  China,  Miss  Scidmore,  save  for  a  chapter  at 
the  beginning  and  a  paragraph  or  so  at  the  end,  does  not 
attempt  to  treat  of  the  ethical  or  the  political  side  of  the 
question  at  all.  Her  book,  with  these  exceptions,  is  a  record 
of  her  own  notes  and  impressions  ;  and  these  are  presented  with 
much  vividness.  Unfortunately,  while  disowning,  in  her  first 
chapter,  any  insight  into  or  sympathy  for  the  Chinese,  she 
cannot  avoid  criticising  in  the  most  sweeping  way  many  of 
their  characteristics,  and,  indeed,  their  attitude  in  almost  every 
transaction  of  daily  life.  Every  now  and  then  she  is  even 
betrajed  into  some  exposition  of  'how  the  Empress-Dowager 
felt,'  or  '  what  Li  Hung  Chang  thought ' ;  and  these  statements 
are  made  with  an  air  of  positive  knowledge  and  assurance  that 
Stagger  anyone  who  has  ever  attempted,  with  extreme  caution, 
to  gauge  the  depths  of  that  Chinese  problem  which  Miss 
Scidmore  has  already  announced  to  be  unfathomable.  The  habit 
of  rash  generalisation,  and  the  acceptance  ol  cMtt^tA  txvt3Rwm%  "sa 
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absolute  facts,  are  dangerous  ia  every  land,  but  especiallj  in 
China,  and  even  more  Gspecially  at  the  Treaty  Ports,  whence  it 
is  to  be  supposed  Miss  Scidmore  largely  drew  her  inspiration. 

That  such  generalisations  and  unauthorised  statements  do  a 
considerable  amount  of  barm  i&  unfortunately  true,  and  the 
more  so  when  the  talent  of  the  writer  envelopes  them  in  a.  halo 
of  colour  and  picturesqueness.  We  understand  China  veir 
little  ;  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that,  if  we  read  Miss  Scidmore  i 
book  alone,  we  may  agree  with  her  and  'abjure  that  oilikin 
mystery,'  the  Chinaman.  A  number  of  mistakes,  some  smai], 
some  glaring,  a  hysterical  and  rhapsodical  style,  and  a  super- 
fluity  of  adjectives  do  not,  however,^  destroy  a  certain  charm  in 
the  book,  which  is  interesting  and  amusing,  and  conreys  a 
sense  of  sunshine  and  an  idea  of  the  vastness  and  beauty  of  the 
Chinese  Empire  as  well  as  the  decadence  and  repellent  qualities 
of  its  people.  Where  Miss  Scidmore  writes  of  scenery  she  can 
be  read  with  pleasure  and  proBt;  but  where  she  deals  with 
nu-tive  life  or  Chinese  history,  or  when  she  relates  circani' 
&tantial  anecdotes  of  court  and  poUtica]  Hfe,  the  reader  must 
discriminate  carefully ;  and  where  she  trenches  on  world- 
politics,  as,  for  instance,  in  her  exposition  of  American  vicwi 
(p.  141),  one  can  only  treat  her  statements  witb  the  leniency 
frequently  shown  to  ladies  in  politics.  It  is  also  unfortunate 
thoit  she  esaggerates  and  dwells  with  eicessivc  emphasis  on 
what  is,  to  Western  eyes,  the  purely  absurd  side  of  the  Chinese. 
It  is  a  great  mistake  to  approach  the  Chinese  in  this  insular 
and  contemptuous  frame  of  mind,  and  it  is  a  relief  to  one  who 
cannot  altogether  forgo  his  belief  in  a  future  for  China  to  take 
up  such  a  book  as  that  by  Mr.  Arthur  H.  Smith,  and  to  tracer 
in  '  Village  Life  in  China,'  the  sympathetic  touch  of  the  writer 
of  '  Chinese  Characteristics/  the  most  brilliant  book  ever  writlea 
on  that  subject. 

No  one  who  desires  to  gain  an  understanding  of  the  Chinese 
problem  can  afford  to  ignore  Mr,  Smith's  patient  and  yet 
vivid  studies  ni  Chinese  life  and  character.  Here  is  no 
hniity  generalisation,  no  lightly  drawn  inference.  The  author 
makes  no  pretence  of  understanding  the  whole  mystery  of  a 
Chinaman'^s  inner  life,  but  he  makes  us  sec  that  these  yellow 
enigmas  are  not  to  be  regarded  in  a  lump  as  *  oilskin  *  abomini* 
tions.  Their  qualities,  and  the  defects  of  these  qualities,  ara 
impartially  shown  ;  but  at  the  end  of  the  book  we  feel  that 
the  Chinaman,  with  all  his  contradictions,  is  human,  and 
Las  characteristics  which  even  we  might  emulate.  Of  His 
fulurc  Mr.  Smith  speaks  in  plain  terms.  It  is  not  machinery, 
Boi  capitalj  nor  even  industrial  education  that   ii   needed   to 
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feform  the  Chtnatnan.  The  vital  nepcl,  he  saji,  it  Men  ;  and  he 
makes  a  powerful  plea  for  the  position  that  such  men  must  be 
the  agents  of  Christianity,  and  must  bring  its  rivifying  force  to 
bear,  instead  of  teaching  otitj  the  doctrines  of  matgrlalistn,  of 
which  China  is  already  too  full.  This  naturally  open^  the  very 
difficuk  question  of  the  Chinese  attitude  towards  foreig'ners. 

When  we  condemn  the  barbarism  of  the  Chinese  attitude 
towards  foreigners,  we  are  apt  to  forget  the  terms  on  which 
their  intercourse  has  been  carried  on.  The  missionary  question 
is  one  that  presents  many  difficulties,  and  at  the  outset  it  Is 
necessary  to  distinguish  between  the  Roman  Catholic  and 
Protestant  missionaries.  The  former,  while  the  asceticism  of 
their  lives  commends  them  to  the  Chinese,  have  been  unable, 
from  the  days  of  the  Jesuit  fathers  in  Peking,  to  dissociate 
themselves  from  the  political  aims  of  their  countries ;  and  this 
is  true  in  an  aggravated  degree  of  the  French  missionaries. 
As  Mr.  Colquhoun,  whose  travels  through  China  and  long  resi^' 
dence  in  that  country  make  him  a  very  competent  witness, 
observes  in  his  recent  book,  '  The  *'  Overland  "  to  China* — 

'  The  blood  of  tbc  martyrB  is  in  China  the  seed  of  French  aggran- 
diBemeDt,  Franco  uses  the  taiBsioiiaricB  and  the  native  Christians  as 
agenis'propocateurf,  and  outrages  and  martyrtiomis  are  her  political 
harvest..  What  tho  prcpoDderanoe  of  hor  commerce  does  for  England 
the  Oatholio  protectorato  doeB  for  FrimcQ,  so  that  the  infla^uce  of 
their  respective  positious,  vii-a^via  the  Chiucse,  is  nearly  balauced  ; 
bat  Franco  makes  ten  times  rooro  capital  ou6  of  her  rtiligious 
matorial  than  Groat  Britain  has  ever  done  out  of  her  commoiciaL 
Under  the  fostering  care  of  the  French  Government  the  Catholios 
have  become  a  veritable  imperium  in  iinjierio,  disregarding  Iccal  laws 
and  cnstoms,  domineering  over  their  pagan  neighbourSt  aud  over- 
riding tho  law  of  tho  land.  Whenever  a  CLristiau  has  a  disputo 
with  a  heathen,  no  matter  what  the  Bubject  in  tiueetion  may  bo, 
the  quarrel  is  promptly  taken  up  by  the  priest,  who,  if  he  cannot 
himself  iotitnidate  tho  local  oflicialB  and  compel  tbetu  to  givo  right 
to  tho  ChriBtian,  Tepreaonts  the  case  as  ono  of  pGreecutioii,  when  the 
French  Cuneul  is  appealed  to.  Then  is  redress  rigorously  extorted, 
without  the  least  reforauce  to  tho  justice  of  the  demand.  The 
asBuraaco  that  this  kind  of  intarfcreuco  on  the  part  cf  a  foroigQ 
Power  is  certain  to  follow,  leads,  of  course,  to  tho  grossest  abuses 
being  perpetrated  by  the  Cbristians.  And  while  tho  French 
migsiouary  may  go  far,  the  native  Christian  goes  infinitely  farther 
in  browbeating  the  nuthoritiea  and  tyrannising  over  the  people.' 

The  Protestant  missions,  while  offending  less,  by  avoiding 
attempts  at  temporal  power,  are  yet,  by  the  very  nature  of  the 
creed  they  teacb,  brought  into  conflict  with  all  the  most 
cherished  prejudices  of  the  Chinese  chaiattet.     A^ttotbAx  -vv^ice, 
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of  clanger  and  annojance  to  the  Chinese  is  the  status  claimed 
by  treaty  for  Cbristian  converts,  and  their  immunity  from 
certain  taxes.  Still  more  mischievous  is  the  practice  of  con- 
ferring official  rank  on  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood ^  by 
which  bishops  actually  become  equal  in  rank  to  viceroys  anil 
governors. 

In  fact,  the  whole  missionary  question  is  bristling  with  diffi- 
culties^ but  it  cannot  be  solved  by  shirting  responsibility  on  to 
the  backs  of  the  missionaries  themselves.  Whatever  may  be 
their  faults,  they  are  part  of  a  system,  and  have  been  recognised 
and  permitted  as  such.  That  there  have  been  grave  abuses 
of  this  sjistem  cannot  be  denied,  but  these  are  not  so  much 
the  fault  of  the  missionaries  themselves  as  of  their  respective 
Governments,  which  have  tried  to  make  capital  out  of  them. 
It  does  not  the  least  follow  that  we  should  resign  the  dii- 
tinguished  part  we  have  hitherto  taken  in  the  conversion  of 
China.  If  we  abandoned  our  missionaries  to-morrow,  would 
France  or  Germany  do  the  same?  Is  it  likely  that  the  Chinese 
would  discriminate  between  the  missionary  whom  he  may  kill 
and  the  concession -hunter  (quite  as  obnoxious  to  him)  whom 
he  may  not?  We  cannot  make  these  missionaries  scape-goats; 
to  sacriBce  them  would  be  to  lose  the  last  rag  of  our  prestige 
In  China  and  to  draw  down  upon  us  the  well-merited  contempt 
of  the  Christian  world.  At  the  same  time  there  are  reforms 
needed  in  the  missionary  system,.  The  societies  which  provide 
the  material  for  carrying  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen  should  use 
the  most  scrupulous  care  in  selecting  the  men  who  are  to  carry 
it.  Practical  scientific  knowledge,  the  manipulation  of  hitherto 
unknown  forces,  will  win  respect  in  China.  A  large  section  of 
the  people  would  welcome  such  light,  for  tliey  are  quite  alive  to 
its  commercial  value.  Tact  and  culture  are  two  things  not 
wasted  on  ihe  Chinese,  who  have  a  keen  appreciation  of  tbst 
quality  known  as  favoir  Jaire.  The  Chinaman  is  himself 
educated  in  a  school  of  the  rigidest  propriety  and  decorum, 
and  anything  like  levity,  freedom  of  manner,  or  lack  of 
politeness,  is  at  once  observed  by  him.  This  point  ts  well 
pot  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Freetnan-Mitford,  who  »ay»  in  the  inlro' 
duclion  to  his  recent  book  :-^ 

'  The  story  of  Ricci,  Schall,  and  Verbiefit  teaches  one  groat  tratfa. 
If  missiouaries  are  to  bo  sQCceesful  it  must  be  bj  the  power  of 
masterly  talent  and  knowledge.  They  can  only  work  on  any  scale 
through  the  lettered  class,  and  iu  order  to  domiuAte  them  imtst  bo 
able  to  give  [Kroof  of  superior  attainments,  as  the  old  Je»aita  did. 
With  courage,  defotion,  self-eacrificc,  our  misgtonarios  are  largely 
endowed,     Tbey  Lave  given  proofs  of  these,  even  to  the  Inyiug  Hovcn 
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oi  tlieir  liveg  ;  but  these  qnalities  are  as  nothing  in  the  ojes  of  the 
ctiHiTatod  Confaciaa.  Oae  such  csoDToct  &s  SchaU's  friend,  Bti,  nnd 
tis  daughter,  Candida,  would  do  more  towards  Chriatiflnising  China 
than  thoasande  of  poor  peaeants.  To  make  sucli  a  courert  needs  qnali- 
ficatione  which  are  rare  indeed.  Abore  all  things,  an  occoiate  and 
scholarly  knowledge  of  the  language  is  neccsEary.  There  have  been 
not  a  few  eicellont  scholars  amung  our  missionaries.  But  there  are 
many  moro  ivhoee  ignorance  in  that  respect  bus  been  fatal,  covt^ring 
themselves  and  the  religion  which  they  preach  with  ridicule.  Fancy 
a  Chinese  Buddhist  moutitiDg  od  tho  ruof  of  a  hansom  cab  ut 
Charing  Crofis  and  proftchiug  Buddhism  to  tha  mob  in  pidgin 
LJlnglisb!  That  would  give  some  measure  of  the  effect  produced  on 
A  Chinceo  crowd  by  a  missionary  whom  I  haiie  seen  perched  upon  a 
cart  outside  the  great  gate  of  the  Tartar  city  at  Poking,  haranguing 
a  yellow  cro\Td  of  gapers  in  bastard  Chinese,  delivered  with  a  strong 
Abcrdonian  accent.     The  Jesuits  knew  better  than  that,' 

It  must  be  a  peculiarly  gifted  and,  above  all,  a  refined  stamp  of 
man  who  will  succeed  as  a  missionary  in  China  ;  any  who  do 
not  come  up  to  this  standard  should  be  encouraged  to  find 
work — and  martj^rdom — elsewhere. 

The  Chinese  have  no  aspirations  for  political  power.  They 
are  orderly  and  obedient  to  a  fault,  so  long  as  their  private 
concerns  are  not  meddled  with  nor  their  prejudices  violated. 
Thus  it  came  about  that  the  people,  en  bloe^  have  accepted  the 
Manchu  yoke,  and,  with  the  one  exception  of  the  Taiping 
rebellion,  borne  it,  if  not  without  inurmurs,  yet  without  serious 
national  revolt.  The  verj  si^e  of  the  Empire  i$  aga^inst  the 
co-operation  of  its  various  parts,  and  if  one  province  was 
discontented  tbe  next  was  tranquil.  Moreover,  the  Chinaman 
soon  tires  of  being  in  revolt,  and  an  outbreak  in  one  district 
has  hardly  spread  to  another  before  it  has  died  out  in  the 
place  of  its  origin.  Of  late  years,  however,  a  double  burden 
has  been  laid  on  the  Chinese  people.  First,  they  had  the  tyranny 
of  their  Manchu  governors,  and  secondly,  the  aggression  of  tbe 
foreigners  ;  and  whereas  the  former  only  tyrannised  after  methods 
which  bad  the  sanction  of  usage,  affecting  tbe  Chinaman's 
pocket  but  not  his  most  sacred  feelings,  the  latter  violated  both 
purse  and  feelings.  The  petit-op  discontent  of  years  quickly 
accumulated  and  has  finally  overflowed.  The  network  ol  secret 
societies — mostly  aati-Manchu—had  spread  all  over  the  Empire, 
and  had  been  a  sort  of  outlet  for  the  patriotic  discontent  of 
the  people.  The  Manchus  have  frequently  condemned  such 
societies.  It  became  apparent,  however,  that  they  were  rapidly 
increasing,  and  one  particular  group  became  celebrated  for  its 
energy  and  numbers.  This  was  the  I-ho-chuan,  or  'Righteous 
|{)^ri|iOfiy  League,'  called  *  tbe  Borers  ^  because  of  a  ieu  de  mots 
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on  the  word  *chuan,'  which  signifies  not  only  •league,"  bat,  in 
a  different  tone,  '  fist.'  At  first  the  object  of  this  league  was 
largely  that  of  the  ordinary  political  society^  being  nominally 
of  an  athletic  nature;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  an  anti- 
Christian  propaganda  has  for  some  time  past  been  part  of  lis 
programme,  which,  so  far  back  as  last  year,  developed  into 
active  anti-foreign  agitation.  We  know  that  the  Boxers  made 
no  secret  of  their  intentions,  and  that  they  established  camps, 
collected  weapons,  and  drilled  openly,  6rst  in  Shantungs  and 
later  in  Pe-cbi-li.  Early  in  January  of  this  year  appeared 
the  extraordinary  edict  of  the  Dowager-Empress,  which,  while 
condemning  secret  societies  in  general,  made  an  exception  in 
favour  of  those  which  are  organised  for  the  'practice  of  tbeit 
skill  in  mechanical  arts,  for  the  self-preservation  of  themselves 
and  their  families/  Subsequently,  under  pressure,  another 
edict  was  issued,  condemning  the  Boxers ;  but^,  before  either 
of  these  appeared,  secret  edicts  had  been  issued  which  gave 
active  encouragement  to  the  Boxers,  and  practically  announced 
the  desire  of  the  Throne  to  see  the  extirpation  of  the  foreigners, 

'  Let  no  one  think  of  making  peace,*  said  the  Empress,  '  but  let 
each  try  to  preserve  from  destruction  and  spoliation  his  ancestral 
homes  and  graves  from  the  ruthless  hands  of  the  invader.' 
This  was  followed  by  a  circular  from  the  TsungU-yamen 
granting  to  the  provincial  authorities  'full  power  and  liberty 
to  resist  by  force  of  arms  all  aggressions  upon  your  several 
jurisdictions,  proclaiming  a  state  of  war,  if  necessary,  without 
first  asking  for  instruction*  from  Peking.'"  A  significant  threat 
ends  this  circular:  for  'any  repetition  of  the  indecision  or  too 
great  trustfulness '  displaced  on  the  occasion  of  the  German 
aggression  in  iShantung  the  viceroys  were  plainly  told  that  they 
would  be  held  personally  responsible.  Such  Imperial  favour 
to  the  Boxers  turned  the  weapon  which  might  have  been 
directed  against  the  Manchu  dynasty  (sharpened  by  the  con- 
cessions of  the  Dowager- Em  press  to  foreign  Powers)  away  from 
the  decadent  Manchu  Government,  and  against  the  foreigners 
whom  that  Government  was  professing  to  favour. 

The  events  which  culminated  in  the  siege  of  the  Legations 
are  too  well  known  to  need  recapitulation ;  and  they  have  been 
vividly  described,  together  with  the  history  of  the  siege  itself, 
by  the  distinguished  correspondent  of  the  '  Times '  in  Peking.f 
These  admirable  letters  appear  to  establisb  beyond  a  doubt  the 
complicity  of  the  Government  in  the  attacks  on  the  foreign 
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[misters.  It  is  now  clear  that  the  Dowager- bm press 
creatures  were  mare  or  less  involved  ;  but  it  is  impossible  to 
say,  in  the  double  game  which  she  was  placing,  how  far  she 
maj  have  over-reached  herself  on  either  side.  After  all,  the 
details  are  unimportant,  A  number  of  officials,  from  the 
Em pross- Dowager  downwards,  are  guilty  ;  but  it  is  rldictilous 
to  request  them  to  give  themselves  up  to  vengeance — -which  is 
what  the  demand  to  *  surrender  all  those  implicated  '  amounts 
to.  As  for  the  Boxers  themselves,  they  will  probably  meet 
eventually  the  fate  of  the  brigands  in  Manchuria,  who  defied 
all  attempts  to  reduce  them  to  order  for  centuries,  until  at  last 
they  met  a  Power  as  ruthless  as  themselves,  and  better  organised. 
The  Dowager-Empress  has  now  probably  very  little  control  of 
the  fire  she  farttied  into  Hame;  and  not  only  that,  but  in  the 
provinces,  among  the  viceroys  to  whom,  in  the  edict  quoted, 
she  gave  such  definite  orders  as  to  independence,  a  distinct 
disposition  is  observable  to  take  those  orders  literally  and  to 
act  entirely  without  reference  to  Peking.  The  viceroys  have 
neither  thrown  in  their  lot  with  the  Manchus,  by  supporting 
the  anti-foreign  movement,  nor  made  alliances  with  the  Jbrelgn 
Powers,  Some  of  them  have  impeached  the  leaders  in  the 
Peking  tragedy,  others  have  made  strenuous  efforts  to  protect 
the  foreigners  in  their  provinces,  but  none,  so  far,  has  declared 
himself  the  partisan  of  any  Power  or  the  supporter  of  any 
particular  policy.  While  avoiding  any  open  breach  with  the 
Chinese  Government,  several  of  the  viceroys  have  refused 
to  obey  the  invitation — tantamount  to  an  order — to  proceed  to 
Peking.  The  Chinese  people,  as  well  as  their  !Manchu  rulers, 
seem  to  be  waiting  for  something.     What  can  it  be? 

It  is  not  the  first  time  that  China,  in  a  state  of  hopeless 
confusion,  has  been  unable  to  work  out  her  own  salvation.  Is 
it  possible  that  the  history  ot  the  Manchus  is  to  be  repeated, 
and  that  the  price  of  protection  is  to  be  the  independence  of 
the  Chinefe  Etiipire?  Already  the  ground  is  more  than  half 
paved  towards  a  Muscovite  domination  of  Northern  China ; 
but  aUhuugb  a  Romanoff  dynasty  would  be  not  less  allien  to 
the  Chinese  than  was  the  Tartar  Manchu  dynasty  iu  1044,  it 
is  not  so  simple  a  situation  now  as  then,  for  there  are  rival 
interests  to  be  appeased.  We  need  not  therefore  contemplate 
the  immediate  possibility  of  seeing  Nicholas  III  on  the  Dragon 
throne  ;  but  Russian  diplomacy  is  not  obvious  or  impatient. 
China  is  skipping  bit  by  bit  towards  the  bear's  arms,  and  should 
the  time  come  for  the  final  embrace,  we  should  probably  hear 
the  same  comment  which  has  greeted  so  many  steps  in  the 
expansion  of  the  Northern  Colossus — 'natural  evolution,'  'a 
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process  of  nature,'  and  the  repudiation  of  any  far-reaching 
design  or  plan.  There  is  nothing  unnatural  in  the  expansion 
of  an  ambitious  Power,  and  Russia  cannot  be  blamed  for 
expanding;  but  where  is  that  expansion  to  stop? 

As  the  title  to  Mr.  Colquhoun's  book  reminds  u>,  bowerer, 
Russia  in  China  has  a  footing-  very  different  from  that  of  any 
other  Power ;  she  has  come  titerallj  '  overland,*  sol  id,  until  her 
Empire  stretches  unbroken  from  Baltic  to  Pacific,  She  baj 
blotted  out,  or  licked  up,  as  she  went  along,  all  that  naight 
imperil  her  future  or  give  trouble  in  the  countries  throug;h 
which  she  has  come.  Central  Asia  is  peaceful  and  submissive; 
Siberia  is  developing  fast  under  the  influence  of  the  iron  road 
— that  wonderful  road  which,  despite  so  many  defects  and 
mistakes,  seems  to  be  achieving  a  success  not  unworthy  of  a 
perfect  instrument.  Manchuria  has  been  reached- — by  what 
bloodless  means  '  The  *' Overland  "  to  China  ^  describes  : — 

'  This  rich  country  (says  Mr.  Colquhoun),  the  foture  garden  of 
Siberia  and  of  Bnsda,  was  diemisgod  in  a  sentecce  in  a  recent  report 
by  a  Britieh  official.  "  Ncithing,"  he  aaid,  *'^can  be  ejqtected,  com- 
ntcroinlly  i>pcakttig,  from  Manchuria,  a  desolate  region,  through 
whi^-h  about  a  thousand  miles  of  the  Trans-Siberian  will  run."  The 
beet  oommont  on  this  opinion  la  that  nothing  could  well  be  further 
from  the  truth,  for,  Vihcthei-  the  ctmntry  in  qut^sLicn  ho  regarded 
from  the  agricultyral,  tho  mineial,  the  etrategical,  or  the  merely 
(Dftthetic  poitit  uf  view,  it  is  a  land  of  promise,  flowing  with  milk  and 
honey;  Dnd  its  po^eeesion  exemplifies  to  tbe  full  the  moaning  of 
that  word  of  gkrious  augury  to  every  EuBsian^ — VladivoBtok,  the 
"  Dominion  of  the  East."  '  * 

The  acquisition  of  Manchuria  is  not  vet  an  accoroplithed 
fact  ID  the  ejes  of  the  world ;  Russia,  indeed^  disowns  all 
intention  of  seizing  th^t  territory.  Having  already  taken 
practical  possession  «hc  can  afford  to  repudiate  such  intentioo ; 
but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  slender  veil  of  *  pro- 
tection' will  soon  be  thrown  aside  and  Manchuria  formally 
annexed.  Recent  attacks  on  Russians  there  give  ample  excuse  ; 
and  not  only  will  there  be  no  protest  from  other  Powen,  but 
none  of  them  has  the  faintest  right  to  protest.  Russia  alwa3r« 
occupies  effectively  before  she  annexes  openly — -takes  the  kernel 
beiore  she  claims  tbe  husk.  That  is  what  is  bappeoing  iu 
IVurthern  China. 

A  question  which  naturally  arises  on  a  glance  at  the  present 
position  of  Russia  in  the  Far  East  and  the  rapidity  of  that 
development  is — How  can  she  support  so  rapid  and  abnormal  an 
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expansion?  Will  she  not  break  up,  over-reacb  herielf,  fall  to 
pieces,  b^  reason  of  her  bulk  ?  But  Russia  has  the  enormous 
advantage  aforesaid  of  being  a  solid  mass;  her  growth  has 
been  continuous,  and  she  has  throughout  been  guided  hy  a 
single  aspiration.  The  semi-barbarism  of  a  great  part  of  the 
Muscovite  nation,  combined  with  the  almost  invariable  success 
of  Russia  ever  since  she  adopted  the  policy  of  expansion,  forms 
a  curious  anomaly}  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  hitherto 
the  Russians  have  only  encountered  European  Powers  in  one 
quarter — South- Ksstern  Europe — and  that  there  they  have 
hitherto  failed.  That  their  success  will  continue  until  they 
meet  some  solid  Weatern  Power  seems  more  than  likely  ;  and 
much  of  future  history  will  depend  upon  the  point  of  contact. 
In  Asia,  Russia  has  the  enormous  adirantage  of  her  kinship 
with  the  natives  she  encounters.  Already  in  the  press  of  Old 
Russia  one  meets  with  the  significant  phrase,  *  We  Asiatics.' 
Manchuria  and  Northern  China^  say  many  Russians  quite 
openly,  are  but  natural  continuations  of  the  Muscovite  Empire; 
and  the  fusion  of  races  oa  the  borders  of  the  two  Empires  is 
already  going  on,  so  that  the  dividing  line  between  Russia  and 
China  is  becoming  blurred  and  indistinct. 

The  aims  of  Russia  being  so  catholic  and  at  the  same  time 
so  definite,  it  remains  to  be  seen  bow^  she  advances  them 
practically.  '  Efleclive  occupation  '  has  been  indicated  as  her 
primary  weapon,  and  the  essentials  of  this,  from  a  Russian 
point  of  view,  are  first,  railways  j  second,  exclusive  tariffs; 
and  third,  plenty  of  troops  available. 

As  regards  the  first  item,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Russia  has 
not  yet  completed  her  arrangements,  and  that  the  crisis  has 
come  too  soon  for  her.  Her  calculations  may  yet  be  upset. 
The  Trans-Siberian  cannot  be  in  good  working  order  for  a 
year  or  two,  nor  is  the  Peking-Hankau  railway  likely  to  be 
finished,  for  several  years,  even  if  order  be  restored.  The 
latter,  by  the  way,  avowedly  a  Belgian  line,  is  financed  by 
PVance,  and,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  entirely  under  Franco- 
Russian  influence.  The  second  feature  of  Russian  occupation 
— ^the  closed  door — is  illustrated  by  the  announcement  that, 
from  January  1st,  1900,  the  usual  Russo-European  tariffs  will 
be  exacted  on  foreign  goods  in  the  Russian  Pacific  ports. 
This  prohibition  will,  by  and  by,  include  the  whole  of  Man- 
churia, and  will  be  the  inevitable  result  wherever  the  Russians 
are  openly  established.  Their  policy  is  always,  like  that  of 
their  ally  France,  protectionist.  As  for  the  third  point — the 
massing  of  troops  on  the  borders  of  China,  and  particularly  in 
JVIanchuria^tbat  b^s  be^n  obvious  for  some  time ;   while  in 
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Port  Artbnr  tte   Russians  have  ao  immensely  strong  fortress, 
which  the)'  have  done  their  best  to  make  impregoable. 

We  have  traced  roughly  the  policies  which  brought  not  only 
Russia,  semi-Asiatic    already,    bat   Germany    and    France,  ti> 
China  ;  let  us  now  see  how  they  stand  in  relation  to  each  other. 
The  somewhat  abortive  attempts  of  France  to  create  a  colonial 
empire  in  the  south  have  made  her  the  neighbour  of  China; 
and,  following    the  example  of   her  great  ally,  she  has   been 
stttempting  in  the  past  years  to  establish  over   the    provinces 
near  Tongking  some  claim  capable  of  being  backed  on  account 
of  Interest,  occupation,  or  inflaence.     As  we  have  seen,  Kauia 
employs  Cossacks  and  railways  ;  France  employs  priests,  aod 
though  she  does  not  actually  complete  her  railways  she  plans 
them,  and  obtains  rights  which  effectually  debar  other  Powers 
from  so  doing.     Russia  on  the  north  and  France  on  the  south 
have  everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose  from   the  gentle 
and  gradual  absorption  of  China. 

For  that  reason  they  are  not  likely  to  take  any  steps  which 
would  precipitate  matters,  either  by  compelling  the  dethrone- 
ment of  the  Manchus  and  setting  up  a  new  Chinese  Govern- 
ment, or  by  allowing  China  to  be  divided  up  by  the  Powers. 
Such  a  division  would  largely  defeat  the  ends  of  France  and 
Russia,  which  do  not  want  to  acquire  new  territory — a  process 
likely  to  lead  to  war,  and  certain  to  entail  enormous  expendi- 
ture.^ They  prefer  that  China  should  herself  be  allowed  to 
decay,  until  she  falls  naturally  to  the  Powers  who  are  protecting 
and  influencing  her.  This  is  in  the  main  Russia's  game;  and^ 
as  France  cannot  do  without  her  great  ally,  France  mtut  follow 
suit.  The  *  partition  of  China,'  be  it  noted,  would  be  a 
grievous  disappointment  to  both.  The  Russian  proposal  for 
the  evacuation  of  Peking,  which  some  interpreted  as  a  sign  of 
Russia's  weakness,  was  nothing  but  a  clever  ruse.  The  aban- 
donment of  Peking  by  foreign  troops  would  leave  Russia  alone 
within  striking  distance  on  the  Manchurian  frontier;  and  the 
proposal  was  also  aimed  at,  and  has  doubtless  succeeded  in 
securing,  the  friendship  of  the  Chinese  Court.  A  telegram 
from  M.  Pokotiloff,  manager  of  the  Russo-Chincse  Bank  in 
Peking,  dated  June  15th,  1^00,  and  published  in  the  Russian 
official  Gazette  for  July  30tb,  contain*  the  following  illumina- 
tive passage : — 

'The  majority  of  the  ambaeeadors  determined  to  demand^  on 
the  arrival  of  the  [military]  detaobmoBts,  the  cstablii*hmont  of 
foreign  settlements  [in  Peking]  such  as  eiist  in  the  Treaty  Ports. 
M.  de  Giera  will  endeavour  to  reduce  thie  demand  to  one  for  the 
appointment  of  a  foreign.  OommiesioDer  of  Police  under  the  control 
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of  tibe  ambBMAtlors.  Several  of  the  nmbaefiadDrs  vfhAi  to  get  up  a 
sejnrate  regency  over  tho  Emperor,  aad  to  remove  the  Emprc&a- 
I>owBgt3r  from  power ;  but  M.  de  Giera  insists  tLat  ebo  should  retain 
conlixd,  since  anj  other  combinations  would  enable  Gome  of  the 
ambassadors  to  demand  seats  in  the  regency  for  their  candidates.' 

The  lame  policj  has  been  recently  displayed  when  the 
Rusaians  surrendered  the  Summer  Palace  and  the  TsungtU 
jamen  to  the  Chinese,  wilhoat  consaltiog  their  nominal  Bllles. 
These  facts,  with  others,  make  it  clear  that  Russia  i^  anxious 
to  remain  on  good  terms  with  the  existing  Chinese  Govern- 
ment, to  pose  as  its  welt-wisher,  and  thus  to  retain  a  dominant 
influence  in  Peking.  The  most  recent  advices  seem  even  to 
indicate  an  intention  on  the  part  of  Russia  to  retire  altogether 
from  the  European  Concert — if  so  unbarmonious  a  body  of 
co-operators  can  so  be  called — and  to  make  a  separate  peace 
with  China.,  The  results  of  such  a  policy  might  be  far- 
reaching  indeed. 

The  third  partner  in  the  Eastern  Triple  Alliance  has  a  more 
dI£Bcult  game  to  play.  Germany,  as  we  have  seen,  wants 
territory,  and  has  already  snatched  it.  At  one  period,  bow- 
ever,  with  her  paramount  desire  for  commercial  expansion, 
she  would  have  embraced  any  opportunity  of  preserving 
what  was  known  as  the  •  open  door,'  and,  as  a  necessary 
condition,  the  integrity  of  China,  Steps  were  taken  some  three 
ye&r«  ago  towards  an  Anglo-German  eiitentCy  on  a  6nanclal 
basis,  in  the  Far  East  (no  account  of  which  will,  however,  be 
found  in  the  Blue-books,  wbose  tendency,  as  described  by  an 
official,  is  not  to  inform  but  to  muddle  the  reader)  j  and  bad 
this  become  an  accomplished  fact,  a  great  step  would  have 
been  taken  towards  obviating  the  debach  that  has  occurred, 
Germany  has  been  accused  of  being  the  first  to  begin  the  game 
of  grab  in  China ;  but,  though  her  steps  were  the  first  openly 
made,  they  were  in  reality  a  sequel  to  those  taken  by  Russia 
in  the  Casslni  Convention,  and  were  to  a  large  extent  the  result 
of  a  conviction  that  none  of  the  other  Powers,  Including  Great 
Britain,  was  prepared  to  make  any  definite  stand  on.  the  status 
quo  in  China. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  influence  of  Germany  in  the 
Far  East,  but  both  her  ambition  for  naval  power  and  her  desire 
for  colon ies^ — a  Greater  Germany,  as  von  Billow  called  it — 
pledge  her  to  a  course  of  vigorous  action  in  CUina.  We  cannot 
regard  ns  an  unmixed  blessing  her  presence  there,  even  tbougb 
it  presents  an  obstacle  to  Russia ;  for  Germany,  if  she  takes 
root  in  Shantung,  will  strike  out,  and  the  direction  of  least 
resliiance  will  not  be  against  the  Northern  Colossus, 
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Having  ta1{en  the  plunge,  Germany  has  not  been  afraid  of 
getting  wet ;  jintl  the  seizure  of  Kiao-chau  was  followed  by  a 
complete  domination  of  Shantung.  Unfortunately  for  them- 
selves, as  well  as  for  the  people  among  whom  thej  came,  the 
Germans  know  but  one  way  of  conquest — fire  and  sword, 
hectoring  and  tiiiation.  The  Chinese  are  accustomed  to 
masters  of  an  alien  race,  but  they  are  not  accustomed  to,  and 
will  never  tamely  allow,  the  forfeiture  of  their  family  graves 
and  temples,  which  the  territnriat  acquisitions  made  inevitable. 
It  was  thi»  matter  of  the  loud  that  hurt  them  most ;  the  dismissal 
of  officials,  the  levying  of  an  indemnity,  and  the  building  of 
expiatory  chapels  (forced  on  them  as  a  humiliation),  the  raitwaj' 
and  mining  concessions — all  these  were  tninor  details  compared 
with  tbe  burning  of  villages  by  which  the  Germans  avenged 
certain  attacks,  for  in  these  conflagrations  innocent  and  guilty 
alike  were  punished  and  became  beggars  and  homeless,  for  ever 
'degraded  by  the  loss  of  their  hearths  and  graves. 

Having  laid  hands  on  territories  and  spent  large  sums  in 
their  development,  there  is  little  chance  that  Germany  will 
recede  from  her  position  or  do  anything  to  imperil  it.  Her 
demands  for  compensation — with  a  murdered  Minister — will  be 
the  largest  of  any,  and  she  is  taking  steps  to  put  herself  in  a 
condition  to  dictate  terms.  Does  she  wish  to  seh  China 
disntejnbered?  To  answer  this  we  must  ask  another  question. 
Which  will  be  most  advantageous  for  Germany  in  the  Far 
East^ — ^a  weak  neighbour  or  a  strong  one?  She  will  have  a 
sirtmg  one  on  the  north,  and  unless  tbe  condition  of  affairs  is 
tiidically  altered,  a  weak  one  on  the  south.  The  partition  of 
China  would  at  once  put  a  limit  to  her  ambitions  ;  the  establish- 
ment of  a  new  and  reformed  government  in  China  would 
probably  endanger  Shantung  itself.  The  latest  information  is 
that  Germany  intends  to  insist  on  compensation  of  a  drastic 
character,  but  there  is  no  sign  that  she  means  to  press  for  any 
further  settlement  of  the  question,  or  to  adopt  n  policy  which 
would  re-establish  affairs  in  the  Far  East.  It  is  merely  her 
own  streogthening  she  desires,  and  no  altruism  must  be 
expected  from  her. 

All  things  therefore  seem  to  bind  Germany  to  Rnssia  and 
France  in  the  main  issues  ;  and,  however  their  interests  may 
diverge  for  the  time  being,  in  the  long  run  they  will  be  found 
tu  be  pulling  the  same  oar.  The  reactionary  MancHu  dynasty 
must  be  propped  up  ;  further  partition  or  the  establishment  of 
•pheres  cannot  be  permitted.,  Things  must  muddle  on  in 
China,  for  in  that  condition  Ues  the  best  chance  for  the  Powers 
who  form  the  Triple  AUia^ikce^  not  otd.^  to  ^avu  their  own  ends, 
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bat  to  defeat  and  eiclude  England.  The  presence  of  so  virile 
a  nation  as  Japan  in  the  Far  East  will,  however^  inevitably 
react  on  the  policy  of  the  Great  Powers,  which  cannot  afford  ta 
ignore  so  powerful  a  neighbour.  Japan  holds  a  unique  position 
in  the  Pacific,  altogether  transcending  that  of  any  other  Power 
save  that  which  Russia  will  bold  when  the  Sihurjan  railway  is 
completed.  The  action  of  Japan  is  the  unknown  quantity  in 
the  Far  Eastern  problem  ;  but  her  possibilities  are  known  and 
her  resources  can  be  gauged^  so  that  we  can  form  some  idea  of 
what  her  weight  will  be  in  the  settlement  of  the  question. 

M.  Leroj-Beaulieu,  in  his  interesting  work,  *  La  Renovation 
tie  I'Asie,'  deals  with  the  Japanese  question  at  some  length. 
His  book  is  doubly  interesting  because  it  is  the  first  serious 
contribution  to  the  discussion  of  the  Far  Eastern  questinn 
by  a  French  writer^  and  because,  like  Mr.  Colquhoun's  book, 
it  regnrds  the  Chinese  problem  not  as  an  isolated  fact,  hut  at 
part  of  a  vast  evolution,  He  gives  an  account  of  Japan^s  future 
military  and  naval  forces,  which  wilt  be  complete  in  a  few 
jears'  time :  a  permanent  army  of  145,000  men,  raised  to 
5^0,000  when  on  a  war  footing,  these  numbers  being  almost 
double  those  of  five  years  ago  ;  a  navy  of  67  vessels  with  a 
tonnage  "wf  258,000;  11  torpedo-destroyers  and  115  torpedo- 
boats,  as  against  the  63,000  tons  and 'the  2G  torpedo-boats 
which  Japan  possessed  at  the  time  of  the  Chino- Japanese  war. 
He  goes  on  to  discuss  the  question  of  transporting  large  forces 
over-sea,  and  shows  how  admirably  situated  Japan  is  with 
regard  to  Corea,  the  Yangtze,  and  the  Peiho  ;  and  after  con- 
sidering the  probable  effectiveness  of  these  armaments,  and 
remarking  the  diBiculty  which  must  attach  to  all  naval  opera- 
tions  of  Western  Powers  in  the  Pacific,  he  saja  i — 

'  Qnelle  eet  la  valenr  do  ces  forces  do  terro  et  do  mer  japonnises, 
Gi  favorablement  placees  par  la  nature  ponr  joucr  un  role  pi6-> 
ponderant  en  ExtrSmo-Orient  ?  Noua  ne  lea  avone  vuos  joaqu'a 
present  en  lutte  qu'avec  celles  de  la  Chine,  ([u'clleis  ont  ais^ment 
balajcee  ;  radvcrsaire  otiut  pictre,  il  oat  vrai.  On  pent  neaumoina 
tirer  de  eette  campagae  la  conclusion  quo  les  Japonais  eout  da 
rtiiDBrquablee  organisateara-  Tons  les  servicca,  tous  ks  rouages  do 
oe  mecanismo  ei  delicat  des  transportB,  dea  parca,  da  riatendance, 
des  ambulances,  dos  ravitaiUemfinta  de  divcrses  BortoB,  ont  admiruble- 
ineut  fonctionno.  G'est  im  trea  grand  point,  et  Ton  no  sanrait  en 
dire  antant  do  maintefi  exp6dition8  europeennes,  envoyfiee  contre  diis 
enuetaie  nioins  rcdouti^bles  encore  quo  les  ChinuiB.  D'autro  part, 
lea  aatitis  etrangore,  lea  Anglais  surtout,  qui  ont  observe  les  mouv©- 
ments  dm  escadres  du  Jappn,  n'ont  pas  b^sitd  ^  les  louer  tres  hant. 
lies  attachuB  militaires  qui  ont  suivi  la  campagne  de  Cor^e  et  de 
Jfandcbourie  ont  exprime  but  Bon  armea  I'dpiniou  la  plus  favorable.' 


Japan  has  also  the  immense  advantage  of  possesung*,  aloae 
Rtnong  the  Powers,  large  coal-fields  in  active  exploitattoo, 
admirably  situated  fur  use  in  case  of  war. 

With  such  undoubted  facilities  for  makiitg  herself  heard  iathe 
Far  East,  a  most  important  question,  arises  as  to  tho  attitude  of 
Japan  towards  other  Power*.  Which  side  will  she  eipooM? 
We  have  said  alreadj'  that  she  is  wary  of  entangling  herself 
in  any  Western  alliance,  and  it  would  certainlj  be  to  her 
advantage  iliAt  China  should  continue  to  exist  as  an  indepen- 
dent  Empire  and  an  open  market.  But  there  is  little  doubt 
that  Japan  must  sooner  or  later  face  a  different  prospect ;  and 
she  has,  above  all  things,  to  guard  herself  against  the  ontj 
Power  really  menacing  her  in  the  immediate  future.  She 
seems  by  all  these  circumstances  to  be  driven  to  wards  co- 
operation with  those  Powers  whose  interests  are,  like  her  own, 
more  or  less  bound  up  with  the  reformation  and  not  the  partition 
of  China.  The  probable  policy  of  the  Triple  Alliance — the 
bolstering  up  of  the  Manchus  for  a  while  longer^  so  as  to 
give  China  enough  rope  to  hang  herself — would  not  fit  in 
with  the  aims  of  Japan  ;  but,  if  this  becomes  inevitable,  she 
has  still  a  course  left.  If  she  is  obliged  to  fall  in  with  such 
a  policy,  she  will  have  a  very  good  right  to  press"  for  the 
concessions  on  which  she  sets  so  much  store,  especially  the 
provinces  facing  Formosa.  There  have  been  many  evidences 
that  Japan  has  been  disappointed  at  the  lack  of  warmth  with 
which  since  1895  her  overtures  to  Great  Britain  have  been 
received,  and  the  absence  of  any  plan  or  policy  on  the  part  of 
the  latter.  The  vacillation  and  opportunism,  which  have  of  late 
been  habitual  with  this  country,  have  been  as  much  commented 
on  in  Japan  as  elsewhere,  for  instance,  in  Germany.  Neither 
Japan  nor  Russia  has  yet  completed  her  military  arrange- 
ments ;  but  in  a  conHict  at  the  present  stage  the  latter  Power 
could  count  on  one,  if  not  two,  powerful  allies,  while  the 
former  feels  she  could  expect  help  neither  from  Britain  nor 
the  United  States,  the  two  Powers  most  allied  to  her  by  common 
interests-  She  will,  in  >uch  circumstances,  make  the  best 
bargain  she  can  for  herself;  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  what 
the  character  of  that  bargain  may  be,  unless  some  new  and 
unforeseen  developtnent  occurs. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  United  State*  as  a  Power 
with  growing  interests  in  the  Pacific,  which  has  recently  adopted 
a  course  of  action  leading  to  territorial  expansion.  Nevenhe- 
lesBj  the  Americans  have  declined  so  far  to  engage  themselves 
in  any  definite  policy  in  China  ;  and  it  is  manifest  that  at 
present  neither  Great  BtitQi.m  not  ^&'^%\ik  t«n.  t%i^ii\,  •kr?5  %aIiq 
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from  that  quarter,  though  UDtloubtecllj  any  steps  to  ward* 
preservrng  China  as  an  open  country  must  ultimately  have  not 
ootj  the  approval  but  the  active  support  of  America, 

It  Is  obvious  to  all  who  have  studied  the  present  crisis  that 
no  one  Power  can  act  on  a  policy  of  its  own ;  the  difficulties  to 
be  met  are  too  formidable,  including,  as  they  do,  not  only  the 
condictiog  interests  of  other  Powers,  but  the  rooted  prejudices 
and  internal  decay  of  ^China  herself.  Great  Britain^  so  far, 
stands  alone,  with  tbe  Triple  Alliance  facing  ber ;  and  her 
hope  lies  in  the  defection,  partial  or  complete,  of  Germany 
from  that  alliance,  or  in  the  enunciation  of  a  policy  which 
may  win  ber  the  support  of  Japan  and  the  United  States. 

What  then  arc  the  interests  which  Britain  has  to  defend  in 
China?  We  have  had  repeated  Ministerial  assurances  that  our 
rights  and  interests  in  tbat  country  will  be  rigidly  upheld,  but 
there  is  as  much  vagueness  as  to  what  this  phrase  iinpHes 
as  there  has  been  dilatoriness  in  upholding  those  rights.  In 
the  first  place  Britain,  whose  interest  in  tbe  trade  of  China 
is  over  60  per  cent,,  or  42,500,000/,,  desires  an  open  market 
throughout  China,  tbe  upholding  of  all  treaties  and  concessions^ 
and  the  safety  of  her  subjects  throughout  the  Empire.  How  is 
•he  to  attain  these  ends  ?  The  north  of  China,  as  we  have  shown 
already,  is  Russian,  and  although  her  markets  there  may  be 
open  for  a  few  years  tbey  cannot  last  longer.  Shantung  is 
German,  and  all  question  of  a  free  and  open  market  for 
English  gnods  is  settled  by  tbe  monopolies  claimed  there  by 
the  occupiers.  There  remain  the  Yangtze  Valley  and  the 
south  of  China ;  but  in  the  latter  France  has  taken  up  an 
exclusive  position,  while  in  the  former,  we  are  told,  Britain  can 
only  trade  as  the  equal  of  the  other  Powers.  If  she  is  the  equal 
of  Russia,  Germany,  and  France,  why  is  she  the  only  Power 
without  a  deflnite  and  exclusive  sphere  in  China?  The  answer 
has  been  given  by  Germany.  They  have  occupied  t  Britain 
has  not.  Lastly,  the  Government  with  whom  the  treaties  were 
made  has  itself  proved  faithless,  and,  moreover,  is  not  in  a 
position  to  enforce  the  concessions  it  has  granted.  Both  treaties 
and  concessions  will  have  to  be  made  good  by  force  or  strategy, 
if  tbey  are  to  operate  at  all. 

But  the  material  interests  of  Britain  in  China  are:  not  only 
those  connected  with  trade,  enormous  though  these  be.  There 
are  other  issues  at  stake,  and  these  afTect  also  the  United  StateS| 
and  must  influence  ber  policy  as  well  as  ours.  We  have  to 
consider  the  question,  not  only  of  the  domination  of  Asia,  but 
also  of  the  whole  Pacific,  We  have  to  consider  the  future  of 
OUT  Indian  Empire^  should  It  become  tbe  isolated  stronghold  of 
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the  Anglo-Saxon  in  Asia,  and  what  our  chance  of  maiataiitiog 
it  would  be,  if  China  passed  under  the  control  of  hostile 
Powers.  We  are  playing  a  game  in  which  the  stake  is  the 
control  of  one  fourth  of  the  human  race.  Can  we  aBbrd  to 
to$e  our  part  of  that  control,  and  band  over  to  others  the 
enormous  resources  and  advantages  to  be  gained  by  ioBaencc 
over  a  people  at  once  so  numerous,  so  industrious,  and  so  full 
of  possibilities  as  the  Chinese?  Can  we  afford  to  lose  all 
interest  in  the  country  inhabited  by  these  people,  a  coantrj 
teeming  with  natural  riches,  and  requiring  only  a  stable 
government  and  the  opening  of  coomtunications  to  develope 
into  one  of  the  most  productive  in  the  world  ? 

We  have  already  hinted  that  the  only  course  now  apen  to 
this  country  is  to  combine  actively  with  those  Powers  whose 
interests  are  like  our  own,  in  order  to  save  what  we  can  from 
the  wreck  of  China,  We  are  no  longer  in  the  position  to 
dictate,  and  it  will  be  well  to  recognise  this  fact.  What  has 
lost  us  our  prestige  is  our  lack  of  foresig^ht  and  want  of 
decision.  As  regards  the  former  we  know  from  ihe  Bine- books 
that  Mgr.  Favier  repeatedly  warned  the  minbters  in  Peking 
that  a  terrible  outbreak  was  imminent.  That  all  should  have 
received  his  warnings  with  incredulity  does  not  excuse  as 
from  our  share  of  blame,  for  we  ought  to  hare  been  better 
informed  than  the  rest.  As  for  oar  influence,  that  has  cemialy 
not  been  increased  by  some  of  our  actions — for  instance,  our 
humble  enquiry  whether  Russia  would  approve  of  the  despatch  of 
twenty  thousand  Japanese  to  Peking,  and  the  vacillation  shown 
regarding  the  landing  of  troops  at  Shanghai.  It  has  been  tmly 
said  that  in  the  last  few  months  our  prestige  in  the  Far 
East  has  suffered  more  than  in  the  whole  period  since  1895 ; 
and  what  it  was  forty  years  ago  can  only  be  realised  by 
reading  sach  books  as  Sir  Henry  Loch's  '  Narrative  of  Events 
in  China.'  He  speaks  throughoui  in  measur^  language  of 
what  Britain  must  do,  and  hardly  mentions  other  Powers* 
How  are  the  mighty  fallen !  We  have  now  neither  the  con- 
fidence of  Ihe  Chinese  nor  the  friendship  of  the  other  Powers 
to  rely  oo.  There  are  certain  mov«s  in  the  game,  however, 
which  would  be  advantageoos  to  us,  and  might  at  the  same 
time  meet  with  the  approTal,  not  only  of  some  of  the  Great 
Powiers,  bat  of  a  sectiMi  of  Chin*.  We  most  pl»j  off  one 
foroe  agminst  another. 

W«.  have  deiBoostnted  that  the  interests  of  three  Great 
Iviweri  Are  directlT  opposed  to  the  open  declantioo  of  pvtitioo, 
China  Itself  is  nanrrally  of  the  sanie  penwston.  When, 
tarrrlot«^  tlw  quieiUoa  %Ava  sA  \^«  Winre  «»vu  «Ji  ^3tM&  Cbiineie 
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Empire,  let  Great  Britain  declare  that  her  policy  is  the 
preservation  of  the  eighteen  provinces  in  their  integrity,  and 
demand  throughout  those  provinces  international  freedom, 
customs,  and  turiffs.  Such  a  policy,  if  firmly  announced,  would 
meet  with  the  support  of  Japan  and  the  United  States,  and 
could  not  be  openly  opposeii  hy  Ruiaia,  which  is  for  ever 
posing  as  the  disinterested  friend  of  China,  and  which,  more- 
orer,  must  regard  with  distrust  the  ri>e  of  a  Greater  Germany 
on  her  Aanh. 

Such  a  declaration  would  clear  the  situation  at  once.  If 
vigorously  supported  it  would  at  all  events  give  us  time,,  ^.nd 
might  lead  to  a  reform  in  China  itself,  which  would  indefinitely 
postpone  the  dissolution  of  that  Empire.  If,  however,  there  is 
determined  opposition  on  the  part  of  any  of  the  Powers  to 
such  a.  solution,  then  at  cmce  those  Powers  will  stand  revealed 
in  their  true  colours ;  and  they  can  hardly  press  for  the 
internal ionalisation  of  the  Yangtze  Valley  when  they  are  re- 
serving exclusive  rights  In  their  own  regions,  or  prate  of  the 
•  integrity  of  China '  when  they  are  refasing  to  subscribe  to  the 
only  method  of  securing  that  integrity. 

There  should  be  no  quibbling  as  to  money  compensation  for 
outrages  committed.  The  Power*  should  m^ke  it  clear  that,  in 
addition  to  punishment  of  the  guilty  chiefs,  the  only  real  com- 
pensation must  be  that  of  sweeping  reforms,  and  the  opening 
of  all  parts  of  the  Empire  to  foreigners.  China  is  already 
taxed  to  the  utmost,  and  burdened  with  a  heavy  foreign  debt, 
so  that  a  money  indemnity  of  forty  or  fifty  millions  is  out  of 
the  question. 

One  of  ihe  most  politic  steps  which  might  be  taken  in 
connexion  with  this  proposal  is  the  moving  of  the  capital  to 
Nanking,  or  some  other  central  point.  The  change  of  dynasty^ 
so  lightly  talked  of  in  many  quarters,  is  a  very  differenl  matter, 
and  is  an  absolute  impossibility  at  present, owing  to  the  peculiar 
constitution  of  China  and  the  absence  of  any  opposition  or 
pretender  to  the  throne.  The  transfer  of  the  capital  would  not 
outrage  Chinese  feelings:  such  a  step  has  been  contemplated 
by  the  Em  press- Dowager  herself,  and  there  are  precedents  in 
past  history,  Moscow  and  KijOto  are  instEinces  adduced  by 
Mr.  Mltford  in  his  reflections  on  the  subject;  and  in  Chinese 
history  itself  similar  examples  occur.  The  advantages  of 
this  move  would  be  to  place  the  Powers  on  a.  more 
equal  footing  in  the  capital,  and  to  diminish  the  Manchu 
and  Russian  influence.  It  would  inaugurate  the  period  of 
reform  and  development,  and  would  certainly  prolong  the  dajs 
of  the  'long-lived  Empire,'     VVe  are  not  sufficiently  optimistic 
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to  hope  that  It  would  accomplUb  a  miracle  in  China,  but  from 
our  point  of  view  it  would  be  invaluable.  It  would  stave  off 
the  moment  when  Russia  might  otherwise  become  protectresi 
of  China;  and  meanwhile  much  may  happen  in  the  Far  East. 

The  alternative  is  plain.  If  the  Powers  refuse  to  support  ut 
m  maintaining  the  integrity  of  the  eighteen  provinces,  and  to 
give  practical  demonstration,  of  that  support  by  $acri Being  their 
exclusive  spheres^  then  we,  too,  must  adopt  a  sphere,  and  we 
must  make  it  plain  that  we  are  determined  tu  go  just  as  far 
in  the  protection  of  our  sphere  as  any  olher  Power. 

We  do  not  pretend  that  either  of  these  policies  is  ideal,  hot 
to  choose  one  or  other  of  them  is  our  only  course.  The  cloud 
of  minor  questions — missionaries,  concessions,,  the  opening  of 
waterways,  the  remodelling  of  the  consular  service,  and  to 
forth — may  be  put  aside  until  we  have  decided  on  the  chief 
point:  do  we  intend  to  stay  in  China?  If  we  star,  we  shall 
find  plenty  to  do  in  regard  to  all  these  matters,  and  on  iheir 
right  handling  will  depend  much  of  our  future  success;  but  we 
must  understand  that  tbese  are  i\ot  the  points  actually  at  iasac 
to-day. 

Some  of  the  rival  European  Powers  may,  of  coarse,  object 
to  our  proposal  of  *  Integrity  throughout  the  eighteen  province*,' 
on  the  ground  that  they  have  everything  and  we  nothing  lo 
lose  by  such  a  self-denying  ordinance.  But  the  alternative  is 
plain — unless  indeed  we  are  tamely  to  accept  the  humiliating 
position  offered  us  and  to  acknowledge  to  the  world  that  wc 
alone  are  in  China  on  sufferance.  That  would  be  the  beginning 
of  the  end,  and  the  end  would  not  be  long  delayed.  Is  it  an 
end  that  any  Briton  can  contemplate  with  equanimity?  The 
burden  and  the  risk  of  Empire  are  great,  but  the  risk  of  shirking 
the  burden,  of  evading  the  responsibilities  involved,  is  greater 
■till.  It  is  the  risk  that,  if  we  do  not  net  betimes,  the  burden 
may  become  ten  times  heavier,  or  the  Empire  itself  pa«t  away. 
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ABOUT  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  Mr.  Bright,  speaking 
at  Birmingham  on  the  respective  daims  nf  the  two 
historic  parties  to  the  confidence  of  the  people,  observed  that 
•  in  private  life  character  is  supposed  to  go  for  something,*  He 
was  dealing  with  the  sphere  ol  domestic  reform,  and  the  lesson 
which  he  wished  to  drive  home  was  that,  in  considering  the 
qualifications  of  public  men  to  du  its  wnrk,  a  nation  should 
have  regard  to  thfir  past  records  as  well  as  to  their  prcient 
professions.  It  was  a  perfectly  sound  lessnn,  thnugb  Mr. 
Bright's  application  of  it,  even  in  favour  oi  the  still  unbroken 
Libera]  party,  in  1876,  was  not  beyond  challenge.  At  the 
General  Election  of  1900,  of  which,  as  we  go  to  press,  only  one 
result  remains  to  be  recorded,  the  issue  of  character,  or,  in  other 
words,  political  record — at  least  in  regard  to  the  Imperial,  if 
not  the  diimeslic,  sphere — has  rightly  '  gone  for  eotnething/ 
indeed  abnost  for  everything. 

At  the  several  stages  of  their  existence,  nations,  like  indi- 
viduals, have  to  determine  which  of  the  duties  and  interests 
lying  before  them  are  vital  and  which  secondary.  Their 
tuhsequeot  history  it  determined  in  accordance  with  the 
wisdom  or  unwisdom,  the  nerve  or  the  hesitation,  with  which 
they  make  such  choices.  At  the  close  of  a  war  by  which 
the  military  resources  of  the  United  Kingdom »  as  at  present 
organised,  have  been  taxed  to  the  uttermost,  and  in  wbich, 
even  so,  there  has  been  ample  scope  for  the  services  of  sub- 
stantial contingents  eagerly  offered  by  the  great  self>govcrning 
Colonies,  the  paramount  business  before  the  British  nation 
must  be  that  of  effecting  a  settlement  by  wbich  the  fruits  of  so 
much  effort  and  sacrifice  and  nobly  loyal  co-operation  shall  be 
made  absolutely  secure.  That  the  nation  was  of  that  opinion 
had  been  made  clear,  for  several  months  before  the  Dissolution, 
by  abundant  evidence,  including  signs  of  impatience  at  what 
was  thought  an  unnecessary  delay  in  the  annexation  of  the 
Boer  Republics  to  the  Queeti's  dominions,  and  of  satisfaction 
when  that  incorporation  wa$  proclaimed. 

These  signs  were  not  lost  on  the  Opposition,  and  placed 
them  under  the  necessity  of  committing  themselves  on  a 
qae»tign  on  which  many  of  them  were  very  anxious  to  defer 
any  binding  declaration.  It  was  impossible  to  invite  the 
electors  to  consider  them,  even  by  courtesj',  as  a  party  cai^fx 
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imperii^  if  thoy  g^a^e  two  answers  to  the  question  whetber  the 
annexation  of  the  Orange  Free  State  and  of  the  TransTwil^ 
should  be  maintained.  Tbe  Imperialist  section  of  the  paitj,  to 
their  credit^  insisted  uncompromisingly  upon  an  affirmative 
answer ;  &nd  there  was  no  course  open  to  the  wo'bbleT*  and 
the  left  wing  but  to  give  their  adhesion,  with  such  grace  and 
cordiality  as  they  could  muster,  to  the  same  policy.  Accord jng!y» 
the  word  *  Annexation  '  was  generally  pronounced — in  varying' 
tiine$,  indeed,  and  at  the  cost  in  many  quarters  of  cnnaidersbte 
effort  and  severe  prickings  of  conscience — but  as  indicating  the 
settlement  after  the  war  which  the  Liberal  party,  if  returned  lo 
Westminster  in  sufficient  numbers  to  secure  office^  would  bej 
prepared  to  carry  out. 

Having  uttered  their  Shibboleth,  in  these  condttionf,  the 
Liberal  party  promptly  invited  the  country  to  believe  that,  as 
regarded  the  South  African  future,  there  was  *  no  issue'  belweerj 
them  and  the  Ministerialists,  and  that  any  attempt  in  maintain 
the  contrary  was  a  de&picable  electioneering  trick  The  inevit- 
able result  of  the  adoption  of  this  platform,  whether  foreseen  or 
not,  was  that  the  ruling  issue  before  the  electors  became  one  of 
character — of  the  comparative  fitness,  that  is  to  »ay,  of  the  two 
parties  to  carry  out  the  policy  on  which,  by  the  acknowlrdg- 
ment  of  the  Liberals,  the  whole  country  was  agreed.  Not 
less  inevitably,  in  the  pecuHAT  circumstances  of  the  case,  the 
advantage  of  the  main  ofiensive,  which  is  usually  enjoyed  by 
the  'Outs*  at  a  General  Election,  was  transferred  to  the  *  Ins.' 
For,  obviously,  the  presumption  must  be  that  a  party  of  which 
a  large  section,  if  not  the  majority,  has  steadily  decried  a  war, 
as  of  more  than  doubtful  necessity  and  justice,  is  less  qualified 
to  carry  out  with  firmness  measures  of  settlement  enduing  on 
that  war  than  the  party  under  whose  responsibility  it  wai 
undertaken  and  prosecuted  to  a  victorious  conclusion. 

Moreo\'er  this  presumption,  founded,  as  it  is,  on  it  general 
view  of  human  nature  in  the  political  sphere,  was  powerfully 
reinforced  in  the  present  instance  by  considerations  drawn  both 
from  the  previous  course  of  South  African  history  and  from  the  i 
disiTeditable,  or  at  least  doubtful,  relations  which  members  of 
the  Opposition  have  lately  been  proved  to  have  maititailietj 
with  the  Boers  at  critical  stages  of  the  negotiations  preceding 
the  outbreak  of  war.  In  order,  therefore,  to  refute  the  claim  of 
the  Opposition  to  be  deemed  fit  fur  the  charge  of  the  busineu 
in  which  ilie  nation  was»  by  common  admission,  principally 
interested,  Ministerial  politicians,  when  the  Queen's  writ* 
sent  them  to  their  constituencies,  had  an  armoury  of  powerfal 
ivinpims  ready  to  their  hands.     They  had  merely  to  point  X« 
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the  notorioul:  and  abiding  efTects  on  the  Boer  mind  of  the 
■uirender  after  Majuba;  to  the  often  repeated  efforts  of 
important  sections  of  the  Opposition  in  the  late  Parliament 
and  of  their  spokesmen  in  the  countrj  to  discredit  the  present 
Government  while  engaged  in  war  with  the  Boer  Republics; 
and  to  the  absence  of  any  authoritative  condemnation  hy  the 
Liberal  leaders  of  the  odious  communications  made  by  Mr, 
Labonchere  to  Mr.  Kruger;  and  then  to  ask  how  a  pnrtj  witb 
such  remoter  memories  unforsworn,  such  recent  manifestations 
of  temper  unrepented  of,  and  sucb  associations  un repudiated, 
could  be  trusted  to  conduct  a  resolute  pulicy,  through  rougb 
and  smooth,  in  South  Africa.  The  case  was  so  strung  that 
the  most  ordinary  powers  of  exposition  and  argument  could 
hardly  fail  to  bring  it  home  to  the  minds  of  the  electors. 

It  need  not  have  been  quite  so  »trong.  By  the  publication 
of  the  correspondence  found  in  the  Boer  capitaU  an  opportunity 
was  offered  to  the  Opposition  for  setting  itself  in  some  measure 
right  with  the  country,  which^  if  the  party  bad  been  led  with 
any  clearness  and  width  of  view,  would  have  been  promptly 
teij^ed.  in  the  first  place,  Mr.  Labouchere  ought  to  have  been 
formally  excommunicated  from  the  party,  to  which  he  was  always 
a  source  of  weakness  and  discredit,  and  which,  in  the  summer 
of  189y,  he  went  very  dangerously  near  committing  to  the 
appearance  of  an  understanding  with  a  foreign  Government 
engaged  in  critical  negotiations  with  our  (iwn.  In  the  second 
place  the  letters  from  Sir  Henry  de  V'iJliers,  Chiiff  Justice 
of  Cape  Colony,  to  President  Steyn  and  Mr.  Fischer  of  the 
Orange  Free  State,  discovered  at  the  same  timej  afforded  to 
the  most  unfriendly  critic  of  Mr.  Chamberlain^s  conduct  of 
the  negotiations  with  the  Transvaal  before  the  war  a  good 
occasion  for  the  revision  of  his  hostile  judgment.  After 
reading  these  letters  from  the  pen  of  a  distinguished  publiu 
servant,  constrained  by  bis  lineage  and  associations  to  take  the 
nxost  favourable  view  possible  of  the  methods  and  aims  of  the 
Transvaal  Government,  it  must  have  been  plain  to  atiy  person 
of  ordinary  intelligence  and  candour  that  the  main  features  of 
the  British  case  against  Mr.  Kruger  had  received  overwhelming 
independent  corroboration.  Alike  on  the  score  of  reactionary 
perversenesB  and   on   that  of  persistent  disingenuousness  and 

■  breach  of  obligations  implied,  if  not  expressed,  in  the  Conven- 

■  tions  with  this  country,  Sir  H.  de  V^iJlicrs,  in  May,  July,  and 
I       September  of  last  )ear,  is  shown  to  have  delivered  himself  in 

■  terms  of  ihe  moat  uncompromising  condemnation  ;  and  to  have 

■  urged,  through  quarters  from  which  he  might  have  liopcul  jur 
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that  genuine  and  substantial  concessions  should  be  promptly 
made  to  tbe  Uitl&nders, 

Two  brief  quotations  from  this  remarkably  interesting 
correspondence  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  point  we  are 
making-.  Twice  (yy^Tf  Sir  H,  de  Vllliers,  who  was  one  of  the 
Commissioners  who  arranged  the  peace  of  1881  after  Majuba, 
gave  expression,  in  effect,  to  tbe  following  opinion,  in  the  half- 
year  preceding  the  outbreak  of  the  present  war; — 

'  I  am  qnito  cfirtain  that  if  in  1881  it  had  boen  known  to  my 
fellow  Oouunis&ii>Dorfi  that  the  Frceident  [Emger]  would  adopt  his 
fetrogressiTQ  policy,  noithor  Frcaidcnt  Brand  nor  I  would  over  have 
rndnced  them  to  sign  the  Couvention.  They  would  have  advised 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  let  matCora  revert  to  the  condition  in 
which  they  wore  before  peace  was  concluded;  in  other  wordsj  to 
re-commenee  the  war/ 

AgaiDj  writing  to  Mr.  Fischer,  then  Secretary  of  the  Orange 
Free  State,  on  September  28th,  Sir  H.  de  Villlcrs  said: — 

'I  coald  undorstaDd  a  war  In  defence  of  the  Sontb  African 
Republic  after  it  has  made  reaisoniible  concesdons  to  the  demands  of 
the  now-conier«,  and  after  it  has  dieplayed  the  same  degite  to  eecute 
good  govemmetit  as  is  seen  in  the  Orange  Free  State ;  hot  of  such  a 
desire  I  have  not  seen  tbe  faintest  trace.' 

When  the  scarehiog  light  thus  thrown  by  the  most  com- 
petent Afrikander  opinion  on  the  temper  and  methoda  of 
Mr.  Kruger  is  added  to  that  afforded  by  the  evidence  of  the 
great  Boer  armaments,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  bow  any 
candid  English  politician,  however  strongly  possessed  by  a 
belief  in  the  generally  malign  influence  exercised  by  Mr. 
Chamberlain  over  the  course  of  public  affairs,  could  fail  to 
recognise  that  in  this  instance  the  catastrophe  was  really  due  lo 
causes  uther  than  and  beyond  bis  personality.  In  other  wonlti 
there  was  here  an  admirable  opportunity  for  a  frank  acknowledg- 
ment by  the  Opposition  that,  on  fuller  consideration  of  the 
whole  subject,  they  were  prepared  to  accept  the  view^  maintained 
from  the  outset  by  Sir  Edward  Grey,  Sir  Henry  Fowler,  and 
others  of  their  leading  men,  that  Mr.  Kruger  never  intended 
to  (ifTer  serious  concessions  ;  and  that  therefore,  except  by  an 
unworthy  surrender  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  war  could  not 
have  been  avoided.  Such  an  acknowledgment  on  their  part 
would  have  given  their  acceptance  of  the  policy  of  annexation 
ati  appearance  of  genuineness  which  it  otherwise  could  not 
possess.  It  would  have  shown  that,  however  tardily,  they  had 
tnme  into  line  with  the  great  body  of  national  opinion  in 
connexion  with  the  waT  tLud  \U  coxoVUt'v.<&&  ;  and  they  would 
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then  have  been  able,  with  some  appreciable  degree  of  plausibitttjr, 
to  maintain  that  there  was  no  real  division  between  the  two 
parties  on  that  topic. 

No  such  course,  however,  appears  to  have  suggested  itself  to 
those  leading  the  centre  and  the  left  wing  of  Her  Majesty's 
Opposition.  It  13  possible  that,  in  the  case  of  the  majoritj 
of  them,  conscientious  scruples  prevented  them  from  abandon'- 
ing  the  attitude  which  thejr  had  so  long  maintained  with  regard 
to  the  war.  However  that  may  be,  the  reault  was  that,  aa 
annexationists,  they  occupied  a  position  so  obviously  untenable 
that  for  practical  purposes  the  electoral  battle  was  lost  almost 
before  it  was  begun.  This  fact  was  recognised  with  remarkable 
candour  in  a  speech  delivered  by  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone,  the 
principal  Opposition  Whip,  at  Leeds,  on  the  morrow  of  the 
announcement  of  the  Dissolution,  He  acknowledged  that  it 
was  not  within  the  bounds  of  reasonable  probability  that  the 
Liberals  would  return  to  Parliament  after  the  elections  in  strong 
enough  force  to  be  able  to  furnish  an  alternative  Government 
from  their  ranks ;  and  he  limited  his  hopes  to  the  formation  of 
a  parliamentary  Opposition  appreciably  etronger  than  that  which 
had  been  seen  at  Westminster  during  the  last  five  years.  Never, 
•urely,  since  the  temporary  denationalisation  of  the  Whigs  under 
Fox  during  the  war  with  revolutionary  France,  can  any  Oppo- 
sition leader  have  used  such  hopeless  language  at  the  outset  of 
an  electoral  struggle. 

Yet,  singularly  enough,  during  the  next  few  days  there  was 
an  unquestionable  rally  In  the  spirits  of  the  Opposition,,  and  a 
corresponding  diminution  in  the  confidence  with  which  the 
Ministerialists  bad  looked  forward  to  the  result  of  an  appeal  to 
the  people.  The  precise  causes  of  this  reciprocal  change  are 
not  very  easily  discoverable,  but,  without  pretending  to  offer  an 
exhaustive  account  of  them,  the  following  circumstances  may 
reasonably  be  suggested  as  having  been  more  or  less  operative. 
The  very  pessimism  of  their  leaders  served,  at  least  for  a 
brief  space,  to  spur  the  activity  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
Liberal  party;  and  they  threw  themselves  into  the  conflict 
with  something  of  the  Shn  of  Englishmen  engaged  in  a 
forlorn  hope.  Tbeir  leaders,  as  was  observed  in  the  '  Pilot,' 
responded  to  the  spirit  thus  evoked  among  those  whom  it  wa* 
their  business  to  stimulate;  and,  quite  contrary  to  general 
expectation,  at  the  last  moment  Lord  Rosehery,  who,  as  Mr. 
Balfour  said,  had  for  some  time  been  resting  in  a  kind  of 
political  penumbra,  flashed  down  with  singular  though  illusive 
brilliancy  in  support  of  the  Opposition,  If  a  perfectly  impartial 
Examining  Board   were   to   allot  honours,  on   the  Cambridge 


■jstero^  to  the  ieveral  perforroerf  during  the  recent  electoral 
coinpetitloii,  takipg  into  account  the  materials  at  their  disposal 
and  the  advantages  and  dlsadvantag^es  of  their  respective  posi- 
tions, they  would,  without  hesitation,  place  Lord  Roseberjr  by 
hitnselr  in  the  first  division  of  the  first  class,  especially  on 
the  strength  of  his  letter  to  Captain  Hed worth  Lambton. 
Almost  every  sentence  in  it  told  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
Government,  and  served  for  the  moment  to  reduce  the  weight  of 
the  overpowering  presumption  by  which  as  it  seemed  Imperially- 
minded   citizens  were  constrained  to  give  them  their  support. 

*  In  the  preacnt  eittiaticti  of  tbo  woi-ld,'  Lord  Bosebery  saicl,  '  I 
wonld  vote  for  alntoet  any  Btrong  AdminiBtration ' — and  he  bad  tried 
to  BTipport  the  preeent  one,  *  at  any  rate,  in  its  external  policy.  But 
tbis  GoTGrnineat  is  Btrong  only  in  votes  ;  in  other  respects  it  is  tho 
weakest  that  I  can  recollect.  Take,  for  example,  and  tho  instances 
conld  he  multiplied,  its  dealing  with  vaccination  and  the  Spion  Kop 
dcepatchers,  its  withdrawal  of  its  first  Edn(^tiDn  Bill,  and  its  retreat 
from  I'ort  Arthur." 

To  one  branch  or  other  of  this  concentrated  attack  partial 
replies  are  possible,  and  were  made  in  subsequent  letters  and 
speeches  by  the  Ouke  of  Devonshire,  Mr,  Balfour,  and  others, 
But  no  conceivable  reply  could  avail  to  remove  the  damaging 
effect  of  Lord  Hosebery's  simple  enumeration  of  postages  in  the 
record  of  the  Unionist  Ministry,  each  one  of  which,  at  the  time, 
and  for  long  after,  excited  the  angry  irritation  of  large  numbers 
of  their  own  most  thougbtfvil  supporters.  Nor  again,  was  any 
refutation  readily  available  of  the  accusation  summed  up,  with 
caustic  brevity,  in  another  sentence,  wherein  it  was  said 
of  the  Government,  in  relation  to  their  qualifications  for  the 
prosecution  of  domestic  reforms:  'They  have  appointed  a 
Royal  Commission  as  to  temperance,  and  then  flouted  the 
Commission  and  dismissed  the  subject  with  a  sneer^' 

The  dash  and  sweep  of  Lord  Rosebery's  letter  produced 
all  the  greater  impression  by  comparison  with  the  strangely 
pessimistic  monotone  of  the  manifesto  issued  on  the  same 
day  (September  24tb)  by  the  Prime  Minister,  Its  whole 
burden  was  the  danger  lying  in  the  practice  of  abstention  by 
Unionist  voters.  '  Id  the  forecast  of  competent  prophets*  m,any 
such  abstentions  were  threatened.  Their  result — whether  they 
proceeded  from  over-confidence  or  from  irritation  relating  to 
*  sectional  objects' — could  only  be  to  diminish  that  Parlia- 
mentary strength  which  was  essential  to  the  success  of  any 
Government  charged  with  the  treatment  of  those  'gravest 
questions  '—the  rebuilding  of  the  Imperial  power  in  South 
Africa  upon  durable  foundations,  the  investigation  and  removal 
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of  the  tiefects  brought  to  light  hy  the  war  in  our  military 
K^'stem,  and  the  handling  of  ihe  Far  Eastern  problem,  of  which 
'it  is  difficult  to  overrate  the  complexity.'  All  this  was  true 
enoughf  but  it  was  not  pitched  in  a  Btimulating  key,  and  con- 
trasted somewhat  painlully^  from  the  point  of  view  of  any 
Ministerialist  who  was  beginning  to  be  a  little  nervous,  with  the 
joyous  shout*  with  which  Sir  William  Harcourt  came  hurtling 
into  the  fray.  He  was  not  going— not  he — to  allow  the  topics 
or  the  bounds  of  discussion  at  a  General  Election  to  be  pre- 
scribed for  him  by  Mr.  Chamberlain^  who,  in  his  address  to 
the  electors  of  VVest  Birmingham,  bad  ventured  to  say  that  the 
great  and  overshadowing  issues  berore  them  and  the  voters  of 
the  United  Kingdom  generally  were  those  connected  with  the 
South  African  war  and  the  settlement  ensuing  on  it.  Any 
tucb  pretension  was  denounced  by  Sir  VVilllam  Harcourt  as 
*  an  unheard-of  piece  of  constitutional  impertinence.'  No  power 
on  earth  should  keep  him  from  ranging  at  his  pleasure  over  the 
whole  field  of  the  conduct  of  the  Government  during  the  last 
five  years^ — and  none  did.  In  a  series  of  speeches  in  alt  parts 
of  his  constituency — the  delivery  of  which,  with  all  their 
vigorous  argumentation  and  verbal  resource,  was  an  intellectual 
and  physical  feat,  considering  the  orator's  years,  not  unworthy 
of  comparison  with  Mr.  Gladstone's  historic  Midlothian  cam- 
paigns—  Sir  William  Harcourt  discoursed  at  large  on  the 
non-fulfilment  of  the  pledges  given  by  Ministers  in  1895, 
their  evil  finance,  and  their  *  doles '  to  their  friends. 

Of  course  these  speeches  were  of  an  essentially  partisan 
character  and  in  many  respects  were  susceptible  of  effective 
answer.  They  would  have  been  more  impressive  but  for  two 
facts.  In  the  first  place  the  domestic  questions  with  which 
they  dealt  cannot,  in  the  judgment  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
British  nation,  be  reasonably  elevated,  even  collectively,  at  the 
present  time  into  that  position  of  over-riding  prominence,  or 
even  of  equality  with  Imperial  issues,  which  Sir  William 
Harcourt  claimed  for  them.  In  the  second  place,  this  same 
series  of  utterances  speedily  threw  its  own  characteristic  light 
upon  that  crippling  schism  in  the  Liberal  party,  over  which, 
jn  the  first  few  days  after  the  Dissolution,  a  disposition  existed 
to  draw  a  decent  veil.  Lord  Kosebery's  brilliant  letter,  which 
had  naturally  put  90  much  heart  into  the  Opposition,  was 
evidently  conceived  with  that  object.  On  close  eiamination, 
indeed,  it  was  seen  to  issue  in  nothing  beyond  advice  to  those 
who  shared  the  writer's  general  aims  not  to  vote  for  Minis- 
terial candidates,  and  to  vote  for  Liberal  candidates  who  agreed 
with    Captain    Lambton,  who    agreed    with    Lord    Rosebery. 
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XoCliuif  w»*  nitl  ia  it  ol  tl»e  duty  of  Actum  who  had  Little 
Fiighifti!  f— <fM>atff  belBie  thetiu  Scill,  it  w«s  aisttmeil  glsdJjr 
<i»<Wgfc  10  br  s  ^eocni  beaedsctioa  cm  all  Opposition  caadulate* 
viw  wmIiI  mt  '  AooeiatioD,*  and  the  derer,  bat  of  late  too 
MVagc,  Liberal  cartoonist  *  F.  C.  G.*  represented  Lord  Roseberj 
at  '  onming  aboard  '  the  Liberal  bark  just  as  the  was  potting'  off 
for  the  ctection  vo^a^e. 

It  was  vtty  ioo»  seen,  however^  that  in  the  cTent  of  that 
voyage  leading  to  the  harboar  of  office,  there  was  sure  to  be  a 
mniniTtiofif  in  an  acute  fono,  of  the  old  discussions  as  to  the 
directioD  of  the  ship's  coarse  in  future.  At  Rbjtnnej,  on 
September  27th,  Sir  William  Harcourt  found  himself  unable 
to  tAntc\utlc  a  speech^  in  which  he  had  made  an  onslaught  on 
the  fftjvurntnent  lor  their  sins  and  shortcojnings  in  the  matter 
of  I'llucation,  without  an  urgent,  if  jocular,  caution  to  certain 
LilitraU  not  to  fritter  awaj  their  reputation  or  the  future  of  a 
great  party  *  by  decking  themselrcs  out  with  new  names  or  by 
worshipping  new  gods  of  the  heathen  among  whom  they  dwelt.* 
This  wttrning  wtis,  of  course,  aimed  at  that  school  of  Liberals 
mnny  of  whom  have  lately  been  forming  themselves  into  an 
orgnnisntion  in  the  title  of  which  the  word  'Imperialist'  plays 
nn  ftsctnki  paTt,  and  which  is  understood  to  aim  in  South 
Aftitn,  nud  irlsowbore,  at  the  attainment  of  the  general  objects 
of  Lord  Itosehpry.  And  this  was  only  one  illustration  of  the 
divergcnco  in  temper  and  in  principle  by  which  in  very  truth 
the  party  it  clct't  Irom  top  to  bottom,  tind  which  has  manifested 
itsetl'  ronspicuously  during  the  late  electoral  campaign,  despite 
ft  very  nnturall  desire  to  keep  it  in  concealment.  Useful  service 
wot  done  by  the  'St.  James's  Gazette*  of  October  1st  and  2nd 
by  brinifiiig  togi'ther  within  convenient  compass  typical  speci- 
HUMiK^  im^rit  or  uiirepudiated,  of  the  expression  of  this  funda- 
mental ditagrremenl,  in  its  application  to  the  South  African 
war,  by  persons  of  various  degrees  of  influence  in  diffeiml 
■tcliont  ol  the  Liberal  p&rty%  Thu%  on  the  one  hand  we  hare 
hiwl  Mr.  Morley  declaring  that  the  war  was  *  unDecessary*  and 
ihKt  w(t  had  Mone  a  great  wrong^a  wrong  which  be  believed 
there  was  *c«ro«ly  an  Kn^lisbman  living  who  woold  not 
rrpent  of ' ;  Mr.  Sydney  Button  affirmiBg  that,  *  having  been  at 
the  rohmial  OI£(^»  be  oould  say  with  «  dear  fsontcieiice  thu  the 
war  w>%uld  not  baw'  nccurml  had  the  liberals  been  in  power'; 
Mr.  Bry««  praaowncing  that  *  the  Govenuneot  of  this  coantzy 
Wat  wttdla  luore  to  Wamtt  ttuia  tlie  Boer  Government';  Sir 
WiUiam  HitRtHDiii  avowiaf  lus  aMbakea  litlaef  that  ^with  ^ir 
and   «i\<dentte  wawtmamt  war  iftt^t  knve  been   averted'; 
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was  carried  oa  *  for  greed  and  aggrandisement/  To  set  against 
these  views,  there  is  the  often  declared  opinion  of  Sir  Edward 
Grey  that  in  (his  war  we  were  in  the  right  and  that  It  was  forced 
upon  us  ;  of  Sir  Henry  Fowler  that  the  war  was  just  and  neces- 
sary, and  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  could  only  have 
prevented  it  by  'trailing  the  British  Sag  in  the  mire  of  dis- 
honour and  by  a  policy  of  humiliation,  surrender,  and  scuttle ' ; 
of  Mr.  Asqutth  that  the  war  *  might  and  could  have  been 
avoided  by  Presideot  KrtJger';  of  Mr.  Munro  Ferguson  and 
Mr,  W.  S.  Robson  that  the  war  was  for  the  defence  of  our  just 
rights  and  could  not  reasonably  have  been  avoided.  Such 
beitig  the  extremely  divergent  points  of  view  from  which  the 
war  waa  atill  regarded  by  persons  who  were  together  asking  for 
the  confidence  of  the  country,  the  unanimity  with  which  their 
adherence  to  the  policy  of  annexation  had  been  declared  was  sub- 
ject to  very  serious  deductions.  Annexation,  as  the  result  of  an 
unjust  and  unnecessary  war,  obviously  partakes  of  all  the  moral 
odinta  of  the  war  which  has  made  it  possible  ;  and  those  who,  still 
denouncing  the  war  as  iniquitous,  yet  profess  their  readiness  to 
retain  its  fruits,  occupy  in  morals  and  logic  one  of  the 
weakest  positions  ever  held  by  any  set  of  public  men  in  this 
country. 

We  are  aware,  of  course,  that  the  ablest  of  those  anti> 
Imperialist  Radicals  who  give  their  verbal  adhesion  to  the 
incorporation  of  the  Boer  Republics  within  the  British 
dominions  in  South  Africa  maintain  that  the  alteration  in 
the  essential  conditions  of  the  situation  produced  by  the 
war  has  left  no  alternative  to  annexation  — an  opinion  to  which 
we  heartily  subscribe.  But  that  fact  does  not  in  the  least 
avail  to  justify  their  eagerness,  if  the  country  would  have  it  so, 
to  be  made  the  agents  of  the  policy  *  inevitably'  resulting,  in 
Mr.  Morley's  phrase,  from  that  war  which  on  October  6th  he 
still  denounced  as  an  'evil  blunder' on  the  part  of  England, 
in  wliat  spirit  could  it  be  expected  that  be  and  bis  sympathisers 
— who,  so  late  as  last  June,  were  said  by  Dr.  Spence  Watson, 
President  of  the  Liberal  caucus,  to  be  a  majority  of  the  party — 
would  garner  and  protect  those  fruits  of  victory  which  on 
September  24th  he  described  as  a  *  precious  cargo  of  Dead  Sea 
apples'?  Sir  William  Harcourt  has  not  the  art  of  distilling 
venom  so  concentrated  as  that ;  but  the  country  is  intelligent 
enough  to  discern  the  drift  embudied  in  his  contemptuous 
comparison  of  the  interests  of  forty  thousand  Englishmen  in 
the  Transvaal  with  those  of  forty  million  Englishmen  at  home, 
and  his  elaboration  of  the  nrgoment  that,  because  the  war  has 
C08t   70,000,000/.,  there    is   so  much    less   available  to   spend 
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ia  at  J  of  1^  folnUoo  of  locial  qaestions  in  thi*  coaatnr.  It 
U  within  tbe  capacit|'  of  ibe  moat  ortlijiarj  chixen  to  jotlge 
of  the  measare  of  efficieocj  witb  which  an  annexation  policj 
wouli]  be  punned  in  South  Africa  bj  a  Miniitrjr  gome  of  whose 
nrincipat  members  and  a  very  considerable  secttoo  of  whose 
supporters  would  face  that  question,  and  anj  difiicolt  derelop- 
uenU  aritiag  out  of  it,  in  tbe  temper  just  exhibited.  So 
it  wa«  that,  when  the  electoral  battle  was  ooce  fairlj  jutned, 
tbe  esiential  weakness  of  the  Opposition  became,  after  a  verj 
brief  period  of  partial  disguise,  as  patent  as  before,  and  tbe 
ToWy  of  their  spirits,  wbich  bad  followed  unexpected!;  on  the 
announcement  of  the  Dissotutioo,  died  away.  Thejr  fought  on, 
indeed,  with  unabated  vigour  and  resolution,  but  with  little 
discretion  and  in  a  thoroughly  bad  temper.  It  was^  we  imagine, 
the  contciouaness  of  tbe  inherent  hopelessness  of  their  cause, 
coupled  with  the  remorseless  severity  with  which,  in  speech 
after  speecb^  Mr.  Chamberlain  drove  it  home,  that  led  to  tbe 
CKhibitioti  of  virulent  atiimosity  towards  him  wbich  has  been 
so  ugly  and  so  widespread!  a  feature  of  the  electoral  struggle. 

Not  during  the  past  half  century  has  a  like  intensity  of 
personal  rancour  been  displayed  in  political  conflict.  It 
sbowed  itself  chiefly,  no  doubt,  in  the  language  of  that  section 
of  the  Oppoiition  which  has  been  tno«t  bitterly  hostile  to 
the  South  Alrican  war,  but  it  was  by  no  means  confined 
to  that  section.  Not  only  was  the  worst  construction 
steadily  put  upon  all  the  public  policy  of  the  Colonial 
Secretary,  but  his  private  character  was  ssiailed.  Itnpu* 
tationi  of  sordid  material  interest  in  the  conduct  of  warlike 
operations — through  the  shares  held  by  members  of  his 
family  in  ct>m panics  carrying  on  one  or  other  of  the  staple 
iuduitries  of  Birmingham  and  dealing  with  the  Government 
pepArtmettts — were  produced  and  reproduced  by  Opposition 
journals,  and  were  not  repudiated,  so  far  as  we  have  observed, 
by  any  Oppusitiun  leaders  except  Sir  Edward  Grey.  In  our 
opinion,  Mr.  Cb&tnberlain  would  have  been  much  better 
adviied  it  he  had  induced  his  immediate  relatives  so  to 
kmuife  thrir  business  investments  as  to  render  any  such 
latuittatiotts  not  only  groundless — as  they  are  recognised  to  be 
hj  those  who  are  acquainted  with  bis  cbaimcter — but  obviously 
without  a  shadow  of  foundation  even  in  ibc  eyes  of  those  pre* 
j«Mikc«d  tfuiui  bim.  But  this  view,  which  we  are  glad  to  see 
mMtitainetl  by  the  *  Spectator,*  does  not  in  tbe  le««t  mitigate 
the  diMpprtkbaUon  with  ubieh,  in  cocanon  with  alt  thow  wik» 
are  tMlciT«te%|  iti  the  iKesrn'aiiaa  o(  the  hamaoe  and  bonocur^ 
«bl«  hMi«  tiUivh  asuiL\U  cUaT%cVetVMA  ^lucal  wariue  in  tbt# 
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country,  we  have  regarded  these  atteropls  to  damage  the  per- 
sonal reputation  of  a  great  and  formidable  opponent.  The  duty 
of  leaders  on  the  side  on  which  »tich  things  arc  attempted  is  not 
fulfilled  by  mere  abstinence  from  repetition  of  the  slanderous 
charge.  Least  of  all  is  it  fulfilled  when,  as  in  the  case  of 
Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  while  that  particular  accusa- 
tion is  left  alone,  an  elaborate  attempt  is  made,  in  another 
direction,  to  impeach  the  honour  of  the  calumniated  states- 
■  man  as  an  administrator,  if  not  as  a  private  individual — sup- 
'posing  that  the  parts  are  separable.  We  refer  to  the  manner 
jn  which,  in  one  speech  after  another,  the  titular  Leader  of 
the  Opposition  has  sought  to  fasten  upon  Mr.  Chamberlain  the 
[charge  of  having  disregarded  all  the  principles  which  should 
[guide  the  practice  of  civilised  Governments^  in  publishing  the 
[letters,  already  referred  to,  from  Sir  Henry  de  Villiers  to 
Mr,  Steyn  and  othGrs.  Whether,  as  a  matter  of  fact^  any  want 
of  consideration  was  shown  to  that  distinguished  man  by  the 
publication  of  the  letters  in  which,  writing  to  officials  of  the 
then  Orange  Free  Slate,  he  avowed  his  strong  disapprobation 
of  all  the  methods  of  Mr.  Kruger,  is  a  point  on  which  as  yet 
the  materials  for  a  judgment  are  not  available,  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain says  that  Sir  H.  de  Villiers  gave  bis  assent  to  the 
publication  j  Sir  H,  de  Villiers  himself  has  not  dented  it;  and 
till  the  contrary  is  proved  fair-minded  men  will  assume  that 
that  statement  represents  not  only  the  literal  bat  the  essential 
truth.  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  however,  proceeds  on 
the  opposite  presumption  :  until,  that  is  to  say,  Mr.  Chamberlain 
is  proved  to  have  acted  with  scrupulous  fairness,  he  will  assume 
and  invite  the  country  tu  assume  the  contrary. 

All  these  attempts  on  the  part  of  an  Opposition,  bankrupt  in 
political  character^  to  improve  its  position,  or  slake  its  vin> 
dictive  feelings,  by  assailing  the  public  and  private  character 
of  a  conspicuous  and  masterful  Minister,  deserve  strong  re- 
probation. *  Savage  and  senseless  rancour,'  is  the  phrase  in 
which  Mr,  Lilly,  a  very  candid  critic  of  the  Government's 
policy,  has  justly  stigmatised  many  of  the  attacks  on  Mr. 
Chamberlain.  Savage  they  certainly  were,  and  senseless  ihey 
have  proved  themselves  to  be  by  their  complete  failure  to 
affect  unfavourably  the  judgment  of  the  great  democratic 
constituencies   in    regard    to  the  main    issue  with    which    the 

Kersonatity  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  most  prominently  associated, 
lost  impressive  of  all,  perhaps,  is  the  absence  of  any  opposi- 
tion to  Mr.  Chamberlain  himself  in  his  own  constituency,  and 
to  the  candidates  associated  with  him  in  all  but  one  of  the  sik 
other  divisions  of  the  same  great  city 
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Hardly  indeed  since  the  age  of  Democracy  began  has  any 
public  man  occupied  a  prouder  position  than  that  held  by 
Mr.  ChambetlAia,  in  possessing  the  practically  unchallenged 
conSdence  uf  an  industrial  community  numbering  more  than 
half  a  million  souls;  and  there  was  a  touch  of  magnlficeace  io 
the  expression,  in  one  or  two  of  hia  election  speeches,  of  a 
readiness  to  refer  the  calumnious  charges  hurled  against  him  to 
the  judgment  of  his  own  people.  Holding  such  a  position,  and 
having  before  him  an  Opposition  so  cotispicuou$ly  weak  nad 
crippled  by  its  own  fundamental  divergences  of  aim  and 
temper,  Mr.  Chamberlain  could  well  hare  aObrded  to  conduct 
the  election  campaign  with  more  self-control  and  a  less  over- 
bearing demeanour  towards  the  Radicals  than  he  has  actually 
displayed.  It  h  a  rule  of  iDvariable  application  in  our 
domestic  politics  never  to  treat  any  considerable  body  of 
Englishmen  as  being  consciously  indifferent  to  the  interests 
and  honour  of  their  country.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  unfortuDately^ 
did  not  remember  that  rule ;  and  the  effect  of  part  at  leatt  of 
his  electioneering  utterances,  whether  calculated  or  not,  was  to 
exhibit  the  larger  proportion^  not  perhaps  of  the  rank  and  6le  in 
the  country,  but  of  the  leading  politicians  of  tbe  Liberal  party, 
as  more  in  sympathy  with  Boer  than  with  British  aims.  VVe 
do  not  deny  that  there  was  a  good  deal  of  provocation  to  the 
adoption  of  such  a  line  of  attack,  on  the  one  hand  in  the 
streams  of  vituperation  steadily  directed  against  Mr.  Chatober- 
lain  and  his  South  African  policy  since  the  summer  of  1839, 
and  on  the  other  hand  in  the  amazing  rapidity  of  the  con> 
version  to  a  belief  in  the  necessity  of  annexation  professed 
by  the  centre  and  left  wing  of  the  Opposition  when  the  Disso- 
lution became  imminent.  The  temptation,  in  such  cifcum- 
stances,  to  inflict  a  public  castigation  as  humiliating  as  passible 
on  bis  opponents  at  large  could  not  fail  to  come  strongly  upon  a 
man  with  Mr.  Chamberlain's  powers  and  recent  experiences. 
But  it  was  a  temptation  which  a  statesman  ought  to  have 
resisted. 

Mr.  ChamberlalnV  speeches  would  have  been  quite  as  con- 
vincing to  the  average  voter  had  they  been  more  generous  to 
tbe  Liberal  Imperialists,  and  less  acrid  and  contemptuous 
towards  their  comrades  in  the  other  sections  of  the  Liberal 
party.  His  case  was  so  strong  and  so  stronglj'  stated  that  it 
was  neetllesFs  to  reinforce  it  by  exaggerated  depreciation  of  the 
other  side.  Simply  to  exhibit  their  inconsistencies  and  dis- 
agreements, while  at  the  same  time  setting  forth,  as  he  did  very 
powerfully,  the  aims  and  the  achievements  of  the  Government 
in    the   Imperial  sphere,  would  have  constituted  a  more  than 
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safHcicnt  electioneering  appeal.     Moreover,  it  was  unnecessary 

and  distinctlj  undesirable  to  produce  in   foreig'n   countries  the 

impression   that   the   Opposition    were   not    only    for   a   time 

debarred  by  their  differences  from  conducting^  the  affairs  of  the 

Empire  with  steadiness  and   clearness  of  aim,  but  were,  as  a 

body,  careless  of  their  country^  interests  and,   in    particular, 

I  ready  to  undo  the  work  of  the  Government  and   the  army  in 

> South  Africa.    That  this  impression  has  already  been  produced 

I  is  shown  by  a  letter  from  a  strong  Boer  partisan  published  in 

the  *  Times'  (October  16th).     This  writer  begs  the  editor — 

I 'to  give  c£prQ:3sion  to  the  immense  surprif^  and  satisfactioQ  with 

I  which  my  oolleogues  on  tbo  Coutinent  and  myself  have  leorot  tho 

jliefiQlte  of  tho  election.     Wo  fully  ospeotod  (he  coottDuea)  that  .  .  . 

the  anti-Boer  party  would   have  obtained  n  ninjority  of  at   least 

220  votes  in  tho  now  ParHamont,     Now  wo  know  that  thero  will  be 

a  &troDg  Opposition  of  about  270   members   in   tho   new   House» 

onr  hopes  of  the  future  iudeperulenee  of  South  Africa  have  risen 

high.' 

This  is  a  point  on  which  Sir  Edward  Grey  spoke  more  than 
lOnce  with  much  force  during  the  elections.  In  a  tone  of  grave 
And  earnest  remonstrance  be  maintained  that  It  was  distinctly 
unpatriotic  for  the  party  in  power  to  represent  that  it  had  a 
monopoly  of  patriotism,  seeing  that  to  do  so  was  a  virtual 
rinvitatloR  to  other  nations  to  take  advantage  of  its  successors, 
tlHere  undoubtedly  the  distinguished  young  leader  of  the 
Imperialist  Liberals  in  the  House  of  Commons  indicated  a  very 
real  national  disadvantage  in  connexion  with  the  line  taken, 
not  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  only,  but  by  the  bulk  of  the  Unionist 
party  during  the  recent  elections.  It  is  however  ^  disadvantage 
for  which  the  Unionists  arc  hardly  responsible.  It  was  an  obvious 
fact  that  the  Liberals,  on  account  of  their  recent  past  and  their 
avowed  and  persistent  disagreements,  could  not  have  been  trusted 
with  any  safety  to  take  the  reins  of  Imperial  rule.  The 
Ministerialists  were  bound  to  point  that  out  as  clearly  and  as 
forcibly  as  they  could.  But  there  they  should  have  stopped, 
»nd  there  their  principal  leaders,  with  the  exception  of  Mr, 
Chfttnberlam,  did  stop.  He  unfortatiately  appeared  to  charge 
against  the  Opposition  not  merely  a  present  inability  to  form 
and  to  carry  through  sound  collective  judgments  as  to  the 
requirements  of  Imperial  conditions,  but  a  disposition  to  treat 
the  interests  of  their  country  as  of  subordinate  account.  It  is  a 
want  of  intelltgence,  a  political  short-sightedness,  not  a  want  of 
morality  or  patriotism,  that  we  lay  to  their  charge  ;  and  that  a 
prominent  statesman  should  suggest  the  latter  alternative 
constituted  a  gratuitous  aggravation,  both  internal  and  external, 
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rjf  tUe   inherent   dfAwbacks   of   a   national   sitaatloa   alreadjr 
«ufl"icj(?n.tt)f  unfortunate. 

We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  Mr.  Chamberlain**  electioneering 
utterances  are  all  open  to  such  criticism.  But,  anluekilj,  the 
•pcech  with  which  he  opened  the  campaign  at  Birminghanij 
though  po«(euing  many  ttriking  merits,  made  the  charge  to 
which  wc  have  alluded  \  and  in  its  light  his  other  remarks, 
with  their  trenchant  exposure  of  the  Liberal  treatment  of  the 
Wfir,  were  naturally  read,  Hia  appeal  to  the  electors,  to  put 
*  patriotitm  before  politics,'  was  certainly  open  to  misconstruc- 
tion on  the  part  of  those  politicians  who  had  already  been 
more  or  less  directly  charged  by   him   with  having  put  their 

fiulitics  before  their  patriotism.  Again,  the  Colonial  Secretary's 
cttcr  rejoicing  over  the  defeat  of  Captain  Lamhtoo  in  his 
candtilnturL*  for  Durham,  a$  a  blow  to  *  sham  Imperialism/  was 
n'siintrd  outside  Liberal  circles.  Whatever  Captain  Lambton's 
pcdttic-s  may  be,  there  was  no  '  sham  Imperialism '  about  hij 
drft'jice  uf  Litdy smith. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  county  pollings,  all  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
harshrst  attacks  on  the  Opposition  appeared  to  he  summed  ap, 
rrn(!Wed,  an4i  emphasised  in  a  telegram  to  the  electors  of  Ibe 
ll(*vwi)iid  division  of  Lancashire,  wishing  success  to  the 
tJuiunist  candiilate,  Mr.  Kctnp,  who  was  at  the  front  in  South 
Afrii-n.  '  1  trust/  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  reported  to  have  said, 
*thc  electors  will  tee  that  Mr.  Kemp's  seat  is  succe»fiitlf 
defended  in  his  absence.  E\"erj  seat  lost  to  the  Goremmient  is 
a  sent  sold  to  the  Iloers/  Subsequently  it  was  stated  that  in  tlie 
correct  text  of  this  message  the  word  '  sold  *  did  not  appear,  bat 
in  its  pUce  the  word  'given.'  The  diSerence  was  doubtless 
.pprrciablo,  but  not  enough  to  remove  ihe  ofience  jostly  fa  Iff 
t^vvk  in  L'titonist  quarters  by  so  indiscriminaliag  an  associaOtw 
of  a  whole  political  party  with  the  enemies  of  their  euonUj. 
Three  days  |ater»  speaking  at  Bioglej,  Mr.  Balfour  was  snler 
the  painful  necessity  of  explaining  that  snch  words  as  iktt 
coUea^ue  had  used,  were  not  to  be  tsikea  SiS  oieaniii^  that 
man  who  viHe*l  for  a  Radical  desired  the  Tictonr  of  the 
CUM*.  That,  said  Mr.  Balfoar,  *  would  be  a  calamny  npaa 
hollottrwbJ9  ami  patriotic  men.'  All  that  was  m/OM  mrn^ 
tint  *  evvf r  tom  fiven  to  a  Radical  Home  Rule  ciiiiliilali  aft 
this  nocMttt  imiMvl  iIm  bop^  oi  the  Boers  and  depreoed  t&e 
bi^pca  of  tlw  Brttkh  ooloAtste  in  Natal  and  in  the  Cap*  CoImt. 
U  tkwt  aMM»  it  vms  a  «Nf«  natter  of  ^s,  oa  which  b 
?k!?{.?¥  *^*»**»*  «p*e«»  ■•aaimky  oa  the  f«rt 
"  -.1  -   .-  ofSaaih  A6ieaa  potiiica.* 

Wttl^V  waft,  tck  ^n«  becft. 
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eonnexion    with    any    itatement    put    forward     by   a    leading: 
Minister.     Tbe    point,   as    put    hy   Mr.   Balfour  in  the  words 
quoted,    and    elsewhere   ia    the   course  of  his   excellent   series 
of   speeches,    was   clear,    sufficient,    and    incontestable.       The 
Ddke  of  DeYonshire,  in  4  speech  which  he  delivered  at  Brad- 
ford just  before  the  Dissolution  was  formally  praclainie<I,  had 
pat  the  same  essential  point  directly,  unanswerably,  but  quite 
inoffensive] J,  when   he  askefl    for   which  side   Mr.   Krager  or 
Mr.   Steyn   might   be  expected  to   vote  if  they   possessed   the 
franchise  in  this  country*  and  when  he  also  invited  the  electors 
of  Great  Britain  to  consider  what  kind  of  majority  in  Parlia- 
ment would    give  to    Sir  Alfred   Milner  the   assurance  of  the 
moral  support   he   would   need  to  sustain  him  in  his  arduous 
task  of  administering  the  conquered  territories. 

To  such  questions  there  could  be  only  one  reply.  They 
made  the  issue  between  tbe  two  parties  perfectly  clear ;  and  on 
that  issue  the  great  demucratic  electorate  of  the  towns  has  voted 
with  a  decision  which  was  unmistakable,  and  which  speedily 
assured  the  British  Colonies  and  the  world  at  large  of  the 
determination  of  the  British  people  at  home  to  hold  firmly  to 
what  had  been  won  at  such  heavy  cost.  Never  since  l>!3i  had 
the  densely  populated  urban  constituencies  given  so  over- 
w helming  a  vote  for  either  side.  The  London  results  are  very 
impressive.  In  tbe  proportion  of  seats  secured  in  London  the 
Unionists,  it  is  true,  have  only  added  one  to  their  extraordinary 
majority  of  1895.  In  1900,  nut  of  six tj -two  boroughs  in  the 
metropolitan  area  no  less  than  fifty-four  bave  returned  supporters 
of  Lord  Salisbury's  Administration,  while  only  eight  have  elected 
Liberals.  Bur  in  many  cases  the  Unionist  majorities  have 
largely  increased  ;  and  whereas^  in  1895,  ten  of  these  London 
constituencies  returned  Unionists  without  oppogilion,  in  the 
elections  just  past  thirteen  have  done  so.  In  those  cases  the 
'Times,'  in  estimating  the  relative  strength  of  parties,  takes 
the  figures  of  the  latest  contested  election,  which  is  a  method 
of  calculation  which  certainly  is  by  no  means  unfair  to  the 
weaker  side.  Adding  these  Bgures  to  the  votes  actually  polled 
in  1900,  we  are  in  presence  of  a  total  Unionist  vote  of  267,493 
as  against  a  total  Liberal  vote  of  161,918,  showing  a  Unionist 
majority  among  London  voters  of  105,574  —  a  remarkable 
increase  over  the  Unionist  majority  of  8tS,yi3  resulting  from  the 
same  method  of  calculation  in  1895,  Lord  Beaconsfield  once 
said  that  tbe  key  of  India  was  not  in  Candahar,  Herat,  or  any 
other  city  of  Central  Asia,  but  in  London.  If  for  India  we 
read  South  Africa  or  the  Bridsh  £mpire  the  key  seems  to  be  in 
remarkabJy  trustworthy  handt, 
Vol.  W^^—JVb.  384.  2  Q 
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over  it  18  reinl 
strong  and  numerous,  guided  by  minds  as  intelU^pnlly 
patriotic,  in  the  other  great  centres  of  population  throughout 
the  country.  Without  any  exception,  the  greatest  of  these 
centres  are  predooiinaotly,  and  for  the  most  part  they  ure 
overwhelmingly,  in  favour  of  the  Unionist  Gitvernttieat. 
Glasgow,  the  second  city  in  the  Empire,  and  Newcastle  hare 
joined  Birmingham^  Satford,  and  Bradford  in  returning  aa 
absolutely  solid  Unionist  representation,  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  again  apeak  at  Westminster  on  the  same  side,  in 
the  proportions  of  eight  to  one  and  five  to  one  respectively, 
and  in  some  individual  cases  with  largely  increased  Unionist 
majorities.  Instead  of  sending  up  two  and  three  Unionist 
members  respectively,  out  of  five,  Leeds  and  Sheffield  now  send 
three  and  four.  Not  less  remarkable,  as  illustrating  the  strength 
of  Imperial  feeling  among  industrial  populations  of  varied 
environments  and  occupations,  are  the  Unionist  gains  at  the 
pulls  in  that  topically  Radical  centre  of  the  biKit  and  shite 
trade,  Leicester,  in  the  iron  and  steel  town,  Middlesbrough, 
which  had  never  before  in  its  political  life  returned  any  but  a 
Radical  to  Parliament,  and  in  the  mining  centres  of  Situth-east 
Durham  and  Tyneside.  In  a  word,  it  is  baxdljf  sny  exaggera- 
tion to  »ay  that,  in  so  far  as  England  is  a  workshop,  for  herself 
and  for  the  world,  she  is  shown  by  the  elections  ol  19U0  to  be 
dominated,  above  all,  by  her  Imperial  cnnsciousneM.  In 
Scotland  Liberalism,  while  very  prevalent  and  very  rohusl,  is 
also  very  Imperial,  Yet  Scotland,  as  though  to  wake  quite 
sure  of  her  meaning  at  ihis  critical  point  in  the  E^nrpirv's 
history,  has  for  the  Brst  time  returned  a  majority  in  favour  of 
a  Unionist  Ministry.  In  consideration  of  the  gains  in 
Scotland,  we  may  view  without  alarm,  though  we  canout  bot 
regret,  the  defections  in  Wales. 

Results  such  as  these  give  the  Government  of  LorJ  SAliabory 
a  position  of  enviable  strength  for  the  resolute  and  unfalteritig 
discharge  of  its  duty  to  the  Empire,  in  South  Africa  primarily. 
hut  also  in  all  other  quarters  of  the  world.  We  hojie  and  believe 
that  they  will  grasp  the  lull  scope  of  the  responsibility  involved 
in  this  renewal  of  the  national  trust  placed  in  ibeir  banda,  Socb 
a  renewal  is  not  to  he  regarded  by  any  means  at  an  intimatioii 
that  Ministerial  errors  and  weaknesses,  of  which  there  have 
been  too  many  both  at  home  and  abroad  during  tlie  p«*t  dtr 
years,  have  escaped  the  national  memory,  or  that  tbrir 
repetition  will  be  regarded  with  easy  tolerance.  The  popaUr 
vote  mea.ns  the  hewty  sanction  by  the  people  of  national  sacri' 
ficet   undergone  Iot   viotV^i-j  oX^t^oaib^  wcid  their  intenae  anxiety 
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that  such  sacriHces,  when  made,  shall  not  be  thrown  aw*y. 
Further,  it  U  nut  likelj'  to  be  forgotten  that  those  sacrifices, 
though  willingly  undergone,  were  greater  than  they  need  have 
been.  There  must  be  in  future,  as  lar  as  possible,  an  economy 
of  sacrifice.  The  surest  means  of  effecting  such  economy  lies 
in  the  *  intelligent  anticipation  of  events  before  they  occur,'  in 
all  those  spheres  where  British  interests  are  apt  to  clash  with 
those  of  foreign  Powers,  and  in  the  reorganisation  of  our 
Qatintial  defences  on  what  Lord  Rosehery  hna  called  a  'business 
footing.'  To  thorough  refurms  in  our  military  system,  baaed 
on  a  searching  enquiry  into  the  lessons  of  the  South  African 
var,  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  are  fully  pledged ;  and  the 
country  will  look  anxiously  for  the  redemption  of  those  pledges, 
despite  all  opposition  which  may  be  encountered  from 
reactionary  and  interested  faction.  But  attention  to  the  army 
must  not  be  allowed  to  act  detrimentally  on  what,  after  alt,  is  of 
still  greater  importance — the  navy — without  trhich  the  finest 
army  in  the  world  would  be,  to  us,  a  useless  encumbrance.  Other 
Powers  are  straining  every  nerve  to  place  themselves  on  a  level 
with  us,  and  it  is  certain  that  our  boasted  superiority  Is  not 
what  it  was  five  years  ago.  Mr.  Gosc hen's  administiation  has 
suffered  from  grave  defects,  which  it  will  be  the  duty  of  his 
successor  to  rectify.  Absolute  security  at  sea — nvhich  wc  no 
longer  enjoy — is  the  first  requisite  for  this  nation. 

Perhaps  the  best  assurance  of  longer  foresight  in  foreign 
aiTairs,  and  consequently  of  prompter  and  more  decisive  treat- 
ment of  what  appear  to  be  fresh  developments,  as  they  arise, 
would  be  found  in  the  separation  of  the  offices  of  the  Prime 
Minister  and  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs.  It  is  impossible 
that  any  human  being  can  nowadays  find  time  for  the  adequate 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  both  these  posts.  One  or  other  will 
inevitably  be  neglected;  and  it  is  the  first  which  has  suffered 
in  Lord  Salisbury's  hands.  While  the  Foreign  Secretary  has 
been  generally  strong  and  successful,  the  Premier  has  been 
wanting.  Indeed,  it  might  almost  be  said  that  we  have  done 
without  a  Prime  Minister  during  the  last  five  years.  The 
magnificent  general  vote  of  confidence  which  Lord  Salisbury 
has  received  should  facilitate  his  decision  to  enhance  his 
great  powers  for  the  public  service  by  delivering  himself  from 
one  or  the  other  half  of  what  is  realised  on  all  hands  as  being 
an  impossible  burden. 

Emphatic,  however,  as  has  been  the  nation's  answer,  in  the 
sense  desired  by  the  Ministry,  to  the  main  question  placed 
before  it  at  the  Dissolution,  it  would  be  idle  to  deny  that  the 
voice  of  the  counties  it  given  much  less  strongly  in  their  favour 
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than  ibat  of  the  boroug^hs.  Unionist  losses  outnumber  tbe 
gains  in  tbe  agricultural  constituencies  and  in  some  of  tbe 
mining  and  semi'urban  industrial  diatricts  of  Yorkshire 
and  Lancashire.  These  losses  produce,  indeed,  hardlj  aoj 
appreciable  effect  on  the  bug^e  Government  majuritj  in  England 
— -seven  to  two  in  tbe  boroughs,  two  to  one  in  tbe  coantj 
districts;  but  they  tell  their  tale,  Tbej  show  at  least  that 
the  Unionist  weakness  lies  in  tbe  more  thinlj  populated 
districts,  and  is  a  growing-  one  there.  This  tboald  warn 
tbe  Unionist  partj  that  when,  as  may  happen  a  few  jear* 
bence,  Imperial  questions  are,  or  appear  to  be,  less  urgent  ihna 
at  present^  tbe  issue  between  the  two  parties  may  and  probablj 
will  turn  on  judgments,  just  or  unjust,  of  their  capacity  for  the 
prosecution  of  domestic  reforms.  Before  that  time  comes  il 
will  be  necessary  for  the  Unionist  Government  to  clear  them* 
selves  of  all  liability  to  reproach  for  indifference  on  sucb 
questions  as  temperance,  the  housing  of  the  poor,  and  educa- 
tiftnal  reorganisation.  That,  by  dealing  boldly  with  these 
subjects,  tbe  Unionists  will  secure  tbe  rural  Tote  cannot  be 
Citnfidently  predicted  ;  but  at  any  rate  thev  will  have  establisbed 
their  claim  to  the  support  of  the  great  majority  ol  those 
citiseens  who  are  concerned  for  tbe  internal  strengthening,  bj 
sober  and  moderate  reforms,  of  the  fabric  of  this  kingfiom, 

Tbe  Liberals,  even  if  they  succeed  in  imperialisiog  them* 
selves  at  a  party,  cannot  shake  off,  in  the  minds  of  prwleat 
citizens,  the  suspicions  arising  from  their  past  associaticins  with 
tbe  Irish  Nationalists  and  their  subversive  projects  against  tbt 
Church  and  tbe  House  of  Lords,  All  these,  however,  hare  oi 
late  been  kept  a  good  deal  in  the  background  ;  and  it  it  •• 
earnest  siK^ial  reformers  that  Liberals  have  desired  to  be  com* 
pared  with  the  Unionists  to  tbe  disadvantage  of  the  latter.  Il 
will  he  entirely  the  fault  of  the  Unionist  party,  if^  writing 
five  years  hence,  a  friendly  critic  like  Mr.  Wbates  ia  not  able 
to  pass  a  more  favourable  judgment  on  the  correspondence  of 
their  legislative  performances  with  the  expectations  raised  at 
election  times  than  that  contained  in  his  intereslio^  and 
useful  book.  Probably  in  no  election  in  re(%nt  time*  bare 
so  few  domestic  questions  been  raised,  or  so  few  domestic 
pledges  given  by  either  side,  as  in  that  of  IHKK);  but  Unionist 
leaders  would  be  wofully  deceived  if  ibey  pertaaded  tbeniselrcf 
that  no  attention  need  be  paid  to  domestic  affairs  on  that 
account.  Such  a  fault  would  not  only  entail  ptinisbmrnt  on 
them,  but  might  involve  grave  rink  to  llie  Empire  by  instalting 
their  upponenU  bol\i  m  of^o^  and  in  power. 
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